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PREFACE. 


TH  E  fubjed  of  the  enfuing  Book,  though  it  has 
been  cafually  touched  by  feveral  writers  of  emi- 
nence, has  not  been  particularly  confidered  in  any  fepa- 
rate  work  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  This  circum- 
ftance,  as  well  as  the  importance  of  the  fubjedt,  has  en- 
couraged me  to  attempt  fome  account  of  the  principles 
produdlive  or  explanatory  of  thofe  effeds  ufually  attri- 
buted to  Climate,  Situation,  &c.  upon  Mankind.  How 
far  I  may  have  fucceeded,  is  not  for  me  to  determine. 
I  muft,  however,  beg  the  Reader  will  consider  the  Title, 
previous  to  the  perufal  of  the  Work  ;  and  that  I  do 
not  give  it  the  name  of  a  Treatife,  or  EfTay,  but  of  Re- 
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marks  only  ;  as  I  would  by  no  means  have  it  under- 
ftood,  that  I  wifh  to  give  it  out  as  a  complete  dif- 
cuffion  of  the  fubjedl,  but  only  as  a  collediion  of  fuch 
Obfcrvations  as  occurred  to  me  on  confidering  it.  I 
am  fully  fenfible  I  have  advanced  very  £cw  fteps  in 
explaining  a  fubjedl  fo  copious ;  but  ftill  hope  that 
my  labours  may  not  be  entirely  in  vain,  if  they  ex- 
cite the  attempts  of  thofe  whofe  abilities  and  capacity 
enable  them  to  throw  farther  light  on  an  objed: 
of  fuch  importance,  both  in  moral  philofophy  and 
politics. 

I  muft  beg  leave  to  take  notice  of  a  general  miftake, 
which  appears  to  me  to  have  pervaded  the  works  of 
every  writer  upon  this  fubjedl ;  which  is,  the  making 
their  pofitions  too  univerfal. 

The  Effects  of  Climate,  &c.  are  all  of  them  general, 
and  not  particular  ;  and  if  a  confiderable  majority  of 
the  nations,  as  well  as  the  individuals,  that  live  under 
a  certain  climate,  are  affcdled  in  a  certain  manner,  we 
may  pronounce  decifivcly  on  its  influence,  even  though 
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there  may  be  fome  exceptions.  It  muft  likevvife  be 
taken  into  confideration,  that  the  influence  of  one  of 
the  above  caufes  often  corredls  the  other.  Thus  a  hot 
climate  naturally  renders  men  timid  and  ilothful ;  but 
the  neceflity  induced  by  a  barren  country,  number  of 
inhabitants,  animal  diet,  and  a  favage  way  of  life,  may, 
any  of  them,  corred;  this  tendency  of  the  climate,  and 
difpofe  the  manners  to  a  different  turn. 

The  Chinefe  inhabit  a  hot  climate,  and  are  probably 
naturally  difpofed  to  be  indolent  and  flothful ;  but  the 
number  of  the  people  being  very  great,  neceflity  com- 
pels them  to  labour,  and  thus  overpowers  the  natural 
tendency  of  heat.  A  hot  climate,  by  increafing  the 
fenflbility,  tends  to  make  men  cruel  and  revengeful  ; 
but  the  inhabitants  of  the  Eafl;  Indian  continent  are 
mild,  tender,  and  forgiving,  and  yet  inhabit  a  hot 
country.  The  vegetable  diet  on  which  thefe  people 
live,  in  this  inftance  counteracts  the  effeds  of  climate. 
In  Japan,  and  the  other  Taft  Indian  iflands,  where  the 
people  ufe  animal  diet,  they  are  cruel  and  revengeful, 
flmilar  to  the  effeds  before  mentioned  of  a  hot  tem- 
perature. 
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perature.  But  the  effe6t  of  climate,  in  thefe  in- 
ftaiices,  is  not  fupprefled,  but  overpowered ;  it  flill 
exifts,  but  its  efFedl  is  not  difcernible  :  remove  the 
impediment  to  its  adiion,  and  it  immediately  exerts 
itfelf,  as  in  the  inftance  laft  mentioned.  The  efFefls 
of  each  of  the  caufes  here  defcribed,  w^hen  com- 
bined together,  overpower,  temper,  and  modify  one 
another  in  many  inftances  ;  but  have  each  of  them 
a  feparate  exiftence  and  adlion,  however  they  may  con- 
cur with  one  another  in  the  general  efFedt. 

Like  the  mechanic  powers,  they  may  be  varioufly 
combined,  and  frequently  produce  an  effed:  different 
from  what  any  of  them  would  have  caufed  feparately; 
but  ftill  their  fpccific  adlion  remains,  though  its  inferior 
force  renders  it  imperceptible  to  our  examination.  A 
weicrht  in  a  fcale  is  not  deprived  of  gravity,  bccaufe 
it  does  not  preponderate  againft  one  fuperior  in  that 
rcfpedt. 

I  muft  beg  the  reader  will  not  undcrftand  that  I 
would    infinuatc,  that    the    caufes  I  have  here  men- 
tioned 
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tloned  are  the  whole  of  thofe  phyfical  caufes  that 
influence  mankind  in  the  particulars  mentioned  in  the 
Title ;  I  am  fully  fatisfied  that  they  may  be  but  a 
fmall  part,  but  at  the  fame  time  believe  them  to 
be  among  the  moft  powerful  and  important. 


ERRATA. 


ERRATA. 

AGE  I.  line  5.  r.  aiorii've  zUo. — P.  8.  1.  2  ab  imo,  dele  the  ,  after  tranfitnt,  and 
place  it  after  on/y. — P,  14.  1.  16.  for  is  r.  beitig, — P.  21.  1.  23.  r,  fuhfequent  one. — 
P.  23.  I.  8  ab  imo,  iot  former  r.  latter. — P.  27.  1.  15  ab  imo,  t.  fuperior  to.  —  P.  28.  1.  20. 
the  reference  to  Strabo  fhould  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. — P.  31.  1.  13,  14.  dele 
the  ,  after  Carthage,  and  place  it  T^hn  formerly. —  P.  38.  1.  3  ab  irao,  for  are  r.  being. — 
P.  40.  1.  5.  r.  it  is  a  general  obfervation. — P.  42.  1.  7.  aher  people  r  to  be  more  refined  and 
ci-vilixed. — P.  44.  1.  18.  r.  animad'veried  on.  —  P.  57.  1.  3  ab  imo,  place  a  period  after  hot 
climates,  and  a  comma  zhir  hijlorians,  1.  2.  —  P.  95.  note  +,  r.  de  'lulneribus.  —  Y .  98.  1.  14. 
r.  Mettius  Fuffetius. — P.  lOI.  1.  17.  for  the  necejjiiy  of  pardon  r.  entitled  to  pardon. — P.  103. 
1.  15  ab  imo,  r.  it  appears. — P.  1 10.  note  •,  divide  the  quotation  from  Luran  thus  : 
Illic  et  laxas  velles,  et  fluxa  virorum 
Velamenta  vides. 
P.  no.  note*,  ior fiuSlunte  r.  fl:ii unite.  —  P.  114.  1.  14  ab  imo,  r.  continues  it. — P.  125. 
1.  4  ab  imo,  for  This  circumjtav.ee  renders  r.  The  abo've  circumjtances  render.—  P.  138.  note  f, 
{or  Percentiius  Niger  r.  Pe/cenuius  Niger. — P  139.  1.  15.  r.  they  have  moderated  their  rigour. 
—P.  162.  note,  divide  the  quotation  from  Virgil,  JEne'iA  vi.  thus: 

Largior  hie  Campos  ./Ether,  &  lumine  veftit 

Purpureo. 
P.  196.  1.  l8.  dele  to. — P.  197.  note  J,  for  of  the  Chinefe  r.  of  China.— V.  198.  note  f,  r. 
Fragment.  Epift.  Imperator  Adriani  in  Vopi/co. — P.  207.  1.  5.  dele  reference  to  note. — P.  215. 
1.  3  ab  imo,  r.  animadierted  u^on. —  P.  217.  1.  9.  (or  Europe  r  Egypt. — P.  232.  1.  8.  r.fotiu 
of  the  f pedes  of  arum,  of  the  marjh-trefoil,  isfc.  —  P  243.  1.  3  ab  imo,  r.  judged  of.— 
P.  251.  note  II,  1.  8  ab  i.mo,  dele  Hodman,  and  at  the  end  of  the  foregoing  line  infert  it, 
as  the  name  of  the  author  from  whom  the  quotation  is  made.  — P.  277.  1.  7  ab  inio,  for  incline 
r.  liad  to. — P.  2  ^7.  1.  5  ab  imo,  for  them  r.  the  adjacent  ifands. — P.  325  note  *,  for  Indi- 
calur  r.  fudicatur, — P  338  1.  4.  for  ho'we'ver  r.  indeed — lb  1.  9  dele  honve-Tjer  — P.  342, 
note  *,  lor  Oefaliem  r.  Oefalcem. —  P.  343.  1.  16.  r.  animad'uerted  n^on.  —  P.  378.  1.  5  ab 
imo,  r.  to  the  knoiuledge  of  the  difpofition  and  characler  of  mankind. — P.  386.  note  ,  for 
concujjinitrat  r.  concupivtrat, — P.  389.  note  *,  for  Mettius  Tuffeiius  r.  Metlius  Fuffetius. — 
P.  398.  1.  ult.  for  Palitia  r.  Pa/ilia. — P.  407.  note  tt»  '•  2.  for  Carthaginians  r.  AfricGns,— 
P.  420.  I.  15.  r.  animad'verted  upon. — P.  440.  I.  1 1 .  r.  nor  ao  any  of  the  Chinefe  'vefjels.— 
P.  466.  1.  5,  4  ab  imo,  r.  'which  they  <were  unable  to  present. — P.  467.  1.  12.  r  Cineas.— 
P.  480.  1.  20.  r.  attended  to. — P.  500.  1.  12.  r.  as  of  his  providence  and  beneficence. 


The  Author  being  at  a  dift once  from  the  prefs^  the  above  Errata  have 
haj-pencd,  uhich  the  Reader  is  requejied  to  correSi- 
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ON      THE 


INFLUENCE    OF    CLIMATE, 


INTRODUCTION. 

VEGETABLE  productions,  feparately  confidered,  appear  to 
be  limited  by  nature  to  a  certain  climate  and  lituation.  If 
removed  from  thence,  even  to  no  great  diflance,  they  languilh  and 
abate  in  their  diuinguirtiing  properties;  if  farther  removed,  they 
become  abortive ;  and  if  ftill  farther  removed,  ceafe  to  live. 
The  fame  is  true,  though  with  greater  latitude,  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  in  which  the  fame  general  rule  prevails  as  in  the 
vegetable. 

The  exadl  boundaries  of  this  limitation  are  not  afcertained  ;  but 
we  are  not,  on  that  account,  lefs  certain  of  their  exiftence,  al- 
though the  difference  produced  in  the  perfedtlon  of  the  animal  or 
vegetable  is  not  confiderable,  when  the  alteration  in  thefe  circum- 
ftances  is  but  fmall. 

Man,  however,  appears  to  be  an  exception  to  this  rule,  and  to 
be  enabled  to  fubfifl  in  almofl  every  climate  and  fituation.     He 
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reign-5  wUh  the  lion  a^d  tlve  tyger  uader  the  Equator,  and  aflociatea 
with  the  bear  and  rein-deer  beyond  the  Polar  Circle. 

Nor  is  man  lefs  capable  of  fubfifting  on  a  great  variety  of  ali- 
ments, than  he  is  able  to  endure  a  great  difference  of  climate  ;  the 
former  of  which  circumftances,  as  well  as  the  latter,  is  very  pro- 
perly adduced  by  naturalifts,  as  a  great  prefumption  that  he  was 
intended  by  nature  to  inhabit  every  part  of  the  world*.  But  not- 
withftanding  this  affiftance  afforded  by  nature,  it  may  be  juilly 
doubted  if  this  univerfality  of  the  human  fpecies  be  not  owing 
more  to  his  rational  faculties,  which  enable  him  to  fapply  the 
defedls,  and  corredl  the  exuberances  of  particular  climates  and  litu- 
ations,  than  merely  to  his  animal  formation. 

Independent  of  the  affiftance  imparted  by  reafon,  man  is  perhaps 
the  moft  weak  and  defencelefs  of  any  animal  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  He  is  the  only  one  which  is  unable  to  endure  any 
known  climate ;  but  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  art,  not  only  for 
the  procuring  of  fuftenance,  but  alfo  for  defence  againft  the  vio- 
lence of  heat  and  the  afperity  of  cold. 

But  although  man  is  enabled  to  fubfift,  by  means  of  thefe  fuc- 
cours  from  his  rational  faculties,  he  is  ftill  liable  to  be  confider- 
ably  affedted,  both  in  his  body  and  mind,  by  external  circum- 
ftances,  fuch  as  climate,  fituation,  &c  -f-.  To  enumerate  fome  of 
thefe,  with  their  general  effecfls,  which  relate  to  or  influence  the 
difpofition  and  temper,  the  manners,  intelledls,  laws  and  cuftoms, 
form  of  government,  and  religion  of  mankind,  is  the  purpofe  of.' 
the  following  pages. 

*   Zimmerman  Specim.  Zoolog.  Geograph.  ch.  I.  feft.  xxxi. 

t  Some  of  thufe  have  been  eftcemed  of  fuch  confequence  by  the  naturalifts,  that 
Linnsus  has  made  the  peculiar  temper  and  character  of  the  European,  Afiatic,, 
African,  and  American,  fpecific  diftindtions. 
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BOOK     I. 

On  the  Effe6l  of  Climate. 


CHAP.     I. 

ON    THE    EFFECT    OF    HEAT    AND    COLD    UPON    THE    ANIMAL 

BODY. 

THIS  method  of  illuftrating  the  eifedls  of  climate  has  been 
adopted  by  Mr.  Montefquieu  ;  but  the  fubjedl  he  made 
ufe  of,  which  was  a  dead  iheep's  tongue,  being  very  im- 
proper on  many  accounts,  and  his  anatomiipal  and  phyliological 
knowledge  very  confined,  his  inferences  from  thence  are  far  lefs  clear 
and  happy  than  what  have  generally  flowed  from  the  pen  of  that 
illuftrious  author.  To  avoid  fimilar  miftakcs,  the  deductions  I 
fhall  attempt  to  draw  from  this  fource  will  be  taken  from  known 
a.nd  acknowledged  effefts  on  the  living  human  body. 

The  effeds  of  heat  and  cold  may  be  confidered  here  v/ith  re- 
fpeifl  to  their  aftion  on  the  nervous,  fanguineous,  and  glandular 
fyfte  ms. 
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CHAP.     II. 

ON     THE    EFFECTS     OP    HEAT     UPON     THE     LIVING     HUMAN 

BODY. 

HEAT  is  perhaps  the  moft  univerfal  ftimulus  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  ;  when  applied  in  any  great  degree  to  the 
human  body,  it  excites  the  adtion  of  the  nervous  fyftem  in  gene- 
ral, and  of  the  cutaneous  nerves  efpccially,  which  are  moft  ex~ 
pofed  to  its  influence,  and  renders  them  more  fufceptible  of  any 
imprefllon.  If  the  heat  be  long  continued,  it  produces  a  moifture 
upon  the  fkin,  called  perfpiration,  which,  by  relaxing  the  cuticle, 
keeps  the  fubjacent  nervous  papillae  in  a  fupple  ftate,  and  obvious 
to  every  impulfe.  It  likewife  expofes  the  extremities  of  the 
nerves  to  external  impreflions,  by  keeping  the  ikin  in  a  fmooth 
flate,  and  void  of  corrugation.  Heat  alfo,  by  increafing  the  fecre- 
tion  of  perfpiration,  caufes  the  perfpirable  matter  (fimilar  to  what 
occurs  in  other  increafed  glandular  difcharges,  as  the  faliva,  the 
mucus  of  the  nofe,  &c.)  to  be  very  much  attenuated,  and  confc- 
quently  fit  for  being  eaQly  and  quickly  evaporated,  without  the 
fame  portion  of  it  remaining  long  upon  the  ikin,  or  leaving  much 
refiduum;  which  renders  the  cuticle  very  thin  and  fine,  and  of  con- 
fequence  fit  for  tranfmitting  fenfations  through  its  fubftance.  By 
increafing  the  perfpiration,  heat  diminiflies  the  other  evacuations, 
and  even  the  fecretions.  The  urine  is  feparated  but  in  fmall  quan- 
tity, and  the  alvine  evacuation  is  very  (low.  The  bile  however 
mufl:  be  excepted,  which  is  confiderably  increafed  in  quantity,  and; 
as  fome  think  rendered  more  acrimonious  in  quality.  The  difpo- 
fition  of  the  body  and  juices  to  putrefadion  is  alfo  much  aug- 
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CHAP.     III. 

EFFECTS     OF    COLD     ON     THE     LIVING     HUMAN     BODY. 

COLD,  on  the  contrary,  infimilar  circumftances,  corrugates  or 
wrinkles  the  cuticle,  and  caufes  the  cutaneous  papilla;  to  con- 
tradl,  and  to  retire  deeper  into  the  ikin.  It  alfo  clofes  the  orifices 
of  the  cutaneous  glands,  and  thus  prevents  the  accefs  of  any  Irri- 
tating fubftance.  By  contracting  the  nervous  papill.-E,  it  diminifhes 
perfpiration,  and  probably  makes  the  perfpirable  matter  more 
vifcid,  which  renders  the  cuticle  more  dry  and  rigid,  and  even  con- 
fiderably  thicker  ;  by  all  which  the  accuracy  of  fenfation  or  feel- 
ing is  much  diminlflied*.  Perhaps  too,  as  Mr.  Montefquieu  ob- 
ferves,  the  conflrid:ion  on  the  miliary  glands  may  render  the 
nerves  of  the  Ikin  in  a  degree  paralytic  ;  and  this  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  may  be  in  fome  meafure  the  cafe,  from  that  infenfibility 
which  occurs  in  the  accefs  of  fevers,  cfpecially  -f-  intermittents, 
where  the  cold  fit  is  the  moft  flrong  and  diftinguifhable. 

The  fecretlon  of  the  bile  is  diminiflied  by  cold,  and  iis  quality 
rendered  lefs  acrimonious.  The  urinary  and  alvine  evacuations  are 
more  regular,  and  more  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  food  taken 
in.  The  bodily  ftrength  is  alfo  greater,  the  bulk  of  the  body  larger^ 
and  its  humours  lefs  difpofed  to  putrefadion. 

*  Mr.  Winflow  remarks,  that  the  infenfible  perfpiration  is  always  greateft: 
where  the  feeling  is  required  to  be  moft  accurate,  as  in  the  palms  of  the  hands,  inr- 
fides  of  the  fingers,  &c.  ■- —  IVlnJlow's  Anatomy. 

t  Cullen's  Pradice  of  Phyfic,  §  xix. 
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C  H  A  P.      IV. 

liFFECTS    OF    HEAT    ON    THE    TEMPER    AND    DISPOSITION. 

ROM  thefe  effefts  of  heat  and  cold  upon  the  body,  much  of 
their  influence  on  the  mind  may  be  explained.  Heat,  I  have  ob- 
ferved,  increafes  the  faculty  or  power,  as  well  as  the  accuracy,  of  fen- 
fation  or  feeling.  This  fenfibility  of  the  body  is  by  fympathy  com- 
municated to  the  mind  ;  and  from  hence  proceeds  that  high  degree 
of  the  latter  which  prevails  in  hot  climates,  and  which  is  indeed 
fo  great  as  to  be  fcarcely  conceivable,  except  by  thofe  who  have 
felt  it.  This  might  be  exemplified  in  numerous  inilances,  and  is, 
I  believe,  the  great  fpring  of  their  actions  and  condudl. 

SECT.    I.      Pqfionate  I'efitper. 

From  this  fenfibility  arifes  the  paffionate  temper  of  thofe  people^ 
which  was  obferved  from  early  antiquity  *,  and  their  impatience 
under  feveral  circumftafices  of  behaviour,  which  never  affed:  people 
of  a  more  phlegmatic  turn.  This  is  particularly  obfervable  among 
the  Italians  in  Europe,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Weft  Indian 
iflands  in  America. 

SECT.    II.     Amorous  Difpojition. 

To  the  fame  fenfibility  is  owing  the  amorous  difpofition  of  the 
people  of  hot  climates ;  which  difpofition  again,  in  its  turn,  en- 
hances the  fenfibility  that  produced  it.  This,  as  well  as  the  jealoufy 
that  attends  love,  has  been  always  remarked  as  a  part  of  the  cha- 
ra(^er  of  thofe  people. 

But  although  the  cnthufiafm  of  love  be  moft  powerful  in  fuch 

*  Hippocrates  dc  acribus,  aquis,  &  locis,  Chap.  viii. 

climates. 
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climates,  yet  this  pafllon  is  in  them  far  irom  being  of  a  refined 
nature  \\\  point  of  fentiment.  Beauty,  indeed,  is  highly  v.ilued  as 
a  poiicfiion  ;  but  regaid,  efteeni,  and  attachment,  have  fcarcely  any 
place  in  the,  union  of  the  ll-xes. 

SECT.     III.       VinMElive  Difpojit'ion. 

From  what  has  been  faid  of  the  fenfibility  of  the  people  of  hot 
climates,  we  might  be  inclined  to  think  that  their  difpofitioii 
would  be  exceedingly  mild  and  tender  :  but  this  I  do  not  belieV'i 
to  be  the  general  character  of  the  people.  The  fenfibility  with 
which  they  are  endued,  however  it  may  teach  them  to  feci  for 
others,  caufes  them  to  have  very  quick  fenfations  on  their  own 
account.  Thus  many  circumftances,  which  are  overlooked  in  cold 
climates,  are  conftrued  into  irreparable  affronts  in  *  Japan,  and 
fuch  as  nothing  but  death  can  expiate.  Even  the  t  Chiiiefe,  who, 
as  a  commercial  people,  are  obliged  to  have  fome  command  of  tem- 
per, are,  when  much  provoked,  violent  and  vindictive.  The  fame 
difference  is,  in  fome  meafure,  obfervuble  between  Spain  and  Italy, 
and  England.  The  cruel  revenges  likewife,  fuch  as  by  the  dagger 
and  by  poifon  J,  fo  frequent  in  hot  climates,  with  the  inhuman 
treatment  of  prifoners  which  generally  prevails  |1  there,  prove  evi- 
dently their  difpofition  to  be  of  this  nature. 

I  am  fenfible  that  Mr.  §  Montefquieu  appears  to  have  exprefTed 

*  Vide  Kjempfer. 

t  Du  Halde,  vol.  ii.  p.  8g. 

X  Xenophon's  Cyropasdia,  book  vii. 

II  See  the  account  of  the  cruel  ufage  of  the  Kings  taken  prifoners  by  Adonibe- 
zek,  Judges,  i.  7. 

See  alfo  the  note  to  chap.  ill.  17,  in  Dr.  Lovvth's  Ifaiah  ;   and  Homer's  Iliad, 
book  vi.  1.  580,  &c.    Pope's  tranflation  ;  and  the  account  of  the  cruel  treatment 
of  the  Emperor  Valerian,   by  Sapor,    King  of  Perfia,  given  by  Trebellius  Po]lio> 
and  Aurelius  Vidcr. 

§  Spirit  of  Laws,  book  xiv.  chap.  15, 

X  hinifclf: 
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himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner  as  feems  to  favour  a  contrary  opinion. 
But  his  obfervation  extends  only  to  the  Eaft  Indian  continent, 
whofe  inhabitants  are,  indeed,  of  a  mild  and  gentle  difpofition  j 
but  which,  I  think,  I  can  fhew  to  be  owing  to  a  different  caufe 
from  the  climate. 

SECT.    IV.      Lemty. 

To  the  fame  fenfibility  is  owing  the  levity  or  inconftancy 
which  is  fo  remarkable  in  warm  climates.  The  mind  is  here  open 
to  every  impulfe  ;  but  as  thefe  fucceed  rapidly  one  to  another, 
they  none  of  them  make  any  very  permanent  imprelTion,  but 
efface  one  another  in  order  *.  This  levity  is  probably  the  caufe 
why  the  people  in  many  defpotic  governments,  who  labour  under 
the  greatefi:  opprelllons,  appear  happy  and  at  eafe.  They  have 
little  concern  but  for  the  prefent  moment ;  and  the  latefl  incident, 
however  trifling,  is  I'ufficient  to  engage  their  attention,  and  to  pre- 
vent their  refledting  on  their  own  fituation  and  condition. 

The  difpofition  alfo  for  curiofity  and  inquifitivenefs,  that  pre- 
vails fo  much  in  hot  climates,  is  probably  owing  to  levity.  Every 
objeft  makes  an  iniprelTion  on  their  delicate  fenfations ;  which, 
however,  being  tranlient,  only  leaves  room  for  another,  and  fo  on ; 
which  fucceffion  ferves  to  fill  up  the  vacancy  of  an  indolent  habit, 

•  Women  and  children  appear  to  poflefs  a  degree  of  fenfibility  and  levity,  fimi- 
lar  to  what  is  here  obferved  of  the  inhabitants  of  hot  climates,  and  probably  for 
a  fjmilar  reafon,  the  weaknefs  of  their  frame.  Thus  they  are  eafily  affected  and 
greatly  agitated  by  the  afflidions  of  life;  but  thefc  emotions  are  felJom  ol  long 
duration,  and  in  general  eafily  effaced.  Men,  on  the  contrary,  arc  Icfs  violently 
affeifted,  but  the  impreffion  is  of  longer  continuance.  Thus  Tacitus  fays  of  the 
ancient  Germans,  that  "  tears  and  lamentations  were  edcemed  the  proper  means 
"  for  women  to  fliew  their  concern  for  the  lofs  of  their  deceafed  friends,  but  that 
"  men  fliould  exprefs  their  grief  by  a  fixed  and  lafting  remembrance  :"  ajxd  in 
anjther  place,  fpeaicing  of  the  nation  in  general,  he  tells  us,  that  they  foon'lay 
afilc  th'.;ir  tears  and  outward  cxprcffions  of  grief,  but  retain  for  a  long  time  their 
internal  forrow  and  melancholy  for  the  lofs  of  iheir  friends. 

and 
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and  to  confume  that  time  which  they  have  neither  power  nor 
ability  to  employ  in  ufeful  or  aftive  occupations. 

SECT.    V.     Timidity. 

Another  chara6teriftic  difpofition  of  the  inhabitants  of  hot 
climates,  is  cowardice,  or  timidity.  This  is  owing  in  part, 
though  not  altogether,  to  the  fenfibility  of  the  people,  which 
caufes  every  objedl  to  make  the  ftrongeft  impreflion  upon  the 
mind.  Other  caufes,  however,  concur.  The  great  perfpiration 
to  which  they  are  fubje(fl,  is  extremely  weakening  to  the  body, 
and  when  it  becomes  exceflive,  nearly  deprives  it  of  all  vigour -f* 
and  aftivity  whatever.  This  languor  is  naturally  communicated 
to  the  mind,  and  debilitates  that  in  a  fimilar  manner.  The  in- 
clinations become  entirely  paflive ;  there  is  no  ardour  of  enter- 
prize,  love  of  fame,  or  defire  of  improvement.  The  fenfation 
of  weaknefs  difcourages  all  exertion  of  body  or  mind,  by  fuggefi- 
ing  the  idea  of  inability  j  and  this  idea,  joined  with  the  fen- 
fibility before  defcribed,  which  the  weaknefs  itfelf  contributes 
greatly  to  heighten,  produces  that  timidity  of  charadler  for  which 
the  people  of  hot  climates  ;{;  have  always  been  remarkable. 

The  cowardly  difpofition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Eaft  is  well 
known.  An  hundred  Europeans,  fays  Tavernier,  would  without 
diiBculty  beat  a  thoufand  Indian  foldiers.  Xenophon  alfo  tells 
us,  that  the  Afiatics  j]  in  his  time  would  not  fight  unlefs  in 
company  with  Greek  auxiliaries.  Even  the  children  of  Euro- 
peans, born  in  the  Indies,  lofe  the  courage  peculiar  to  their  own 

+   Spirit  of  laws,  book  xiv.  ch.  50- 

X  Machiavel's  art  of  war,  book  i.  ch.  5. 

II  Cyropaedis  ad  finem. 

C  clin^ate. 
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climate.  Livy  -f-  obferves  to  this  purpofe,  that  the  fame 
holds  true  of  men  that  does  with  refpedl  to  vegetables  and  other 
animals  ;  that  the  particular  nature  of  the  feed  is  not  fo  power- 
ful in  preferving  the  perfection  of  the  produce,  as  the  nature  of 
the  foil  and  climate,  under  which  it  was  bred,  are  in  changing 
it.  He  inftances  this  in  the  Macedonians,  whofe  defcendants 
polfefTed  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Babylon ;  who  had  all  degenerated  to 
an  equality  with  the  native  effeminate  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
and  who  would  prove  as  eafy  a  conqueft  to  the  Roman  arms.  Per- 
haps it  is  on  account  of  this  effeft  of  perfpiration  on  the  animal 
body  and  fpirits,  that  feveral  creatures  that  inhabit  hot  climates, 
and  whofe  fubfiftence  is  procured  by  their  courage  and  rapacity, 
fuch  as  lions,  tygers,  wolves,  &c.  fliould  have  no  fecretion  of 
this  kind;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  their  ability  of  enduring 
long  abflinence  from  food  may  be  owing  to  the  fame  cauie.. 
Some  writers,  indeed,  as  ;{;  Vitruvius,  and  after  him  Hoffman,, 
afcribe  the  cowardice  of  the  people  of  hot  climates  to  the  fmall 
proportion  of  blood  in  their  bodies ;  and  even  ||  Ariftotle  feems 
to  think,  that  the  larga  proportion  of  the  fibrous  part  of  the 
blood,  is  the  caufe  of  the  courage  and  fpirit  of  feveral  animals. 
But  this  is  little  more  than  vague  hypothefis. 

Lord  Kames,  indeed,  in  his  Sketches  of  Man,  has  delivered  it 
as  his  opinion,  that  a  hot  climate  has  no  fpecific  or  peculiar 
power  in  diminifliing  the  courage  of  the  people;  and  brings  a& 
inftances  the  Malayans,  and  feveral  other  people,  who  are  very 
brave,  notwithftanding  they  inhabit  a  hot  country.  It  is 
true  that  examples  of  this  kind  may  be  found  ;  but  they  only 
prove,  that  the  natural  effc<fts  of  the  climate  may  be  counter- 
afted  or  overpowered.  The  people  he  fpeaks  of,  probably  owe: 
their  courageous   difpofition   to    a    circumfliance  which  Ihall   be 

t  Livy,  book  xxviii.   Speech  of  Manlius  to  the  foldiers,. 

X  Vitruvius,  lib.  vi.   cap.  i. 

^  Ariftotle,  lib.  ii.  de  part.  cap.  4.. 

mentioned 
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mentioned  hereafter.     Our  own  feelings,    duly  obferved,  are  fuffi- 
cient  to  convince  us,  that  heat  has  fuch  a  tendency. 

SECT.    VI.     Indolence. 

Indolence  is  another  ingredient  in  the  charad:er  of  this  people, 
and,  as  it  were,  interwoven  into  their  conflitutions.    The  Indians 
believe,  that  repofe  and  non-exiftence  are  the  origin  of  all  things, 
and  the  end  in  which  they  terminate.     They  confider,   therefore, 
the  ftate  of  mere  inadiion  as  the  mofl:  perfed  of  any,  and  as  the  ob- 
jedt  of  their  wifhes.     They  give  to  the  Supreme  Being  the    title 
of  Immoveable.     The  inhabitants  of  Siam  believe,,  that  their  hap- 
pinefs  confifls  in  not  being  obliged  to  animate  a  machhie,  and  to 
give  motion  to  the  -f-  body.  Eafe,  with  them,  is  the  greatefl: :{:  good ; 
and  nothing  furprifes  the  Indians  fo  much,  as   to  fee  Europeans 
take  pleaftire  in  exercife ;    they  are  aftoniflied  to  fee  people  walk, 
who  might  fit  ftill.  The  fame  difpolition  was  obferved  of  the  peo- 
ple of  §  Otaheite,  and  of  the  j|  modern  Arabs,  This  indolence  of  dif- 
pofition  is  owing  to  feveral  caufes.    Firft,  the  heat  is  fo  great,  that 
every  increafe  of  it  is  painful.     Now   all  exertion,  either  of  mind 
or  body,  has  this  effeft  in  fome  meafure.     A  ftate,  therefore,  of 
repofe,   or  inadlion,   is  the  moil  natural  to  be  defired.     Another 
caufe  of  this  indolent    difpolition  is,  that  languor,    or  fenfe  of 
weaknefs,  which  heat  naturally  infpires.     This,  however,  is  not 
merely  an  ideal  fenfation,  but  true  in  faft;    as  the  inhabitants  of 

f  Panamanack.     Vide  Kircher. 

J  Mrs.  Kinderfley's  Letters  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  p.  182. 

§  Forfter's  account  of  Otaheite. 

U  If  we  except  the  hours  of  devotion  of  the  Arabs,  tliey  have  no  other  method 
of  pafling  their  time,  than  in  vifits  of  ceremony.  Voyage  up  the  Red-fea^  by  Eyles 
Jrivin,  Efq;  p.  123. 
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hot  climates  are  found,  by  experience,  to  poflcls  much  lefs  -f- bodily 
ftrength,  and  ability  to  endure  fatigue,  than  thofe  of  cold  or  of  the 
more  temperate.  This  weaknefs  is  owing  to  diverfe  caufes.  The 
perfpiration  in  which  they  are  conftantly  kept,  has  a  great  tendency 
this  way,  as  has  been  before  remarked;  as  it  is  not  only  very  large, 
as  an  ^  evacuation,  but  is  alfo  extremely  weakening  to  the  body,  in 
proportion  to  its  quantity.  Mr.  Haller  obferves,  that  the  excef- 
five  fweats  in  burning  hot  climates  (as  in  Barbadoes,  §Carthagena, 
and  Surinam)  fuddenly  deftroy  the  ftrength  of  Europeans,  and  are 
not  lefs  weakening  than  violent  purgings  by  flool.  It  is  likewife 
obfervable  with  us,  that  thofe  people  are  of  a  weak  habit  who  have 
the  palms  of  the  hands  conftantly  moift.  It  may  be,  perhaps,  ob- 
jeded  to  this  theory,  that  feveral  people  who  follow  laborious  em- 
|>loyments,  and  other  occupations  which  occaiion  great  fweatirrg, 
iuch  as  porters,  chairmen,  fmiths,  &c.  are  ftill  of  rohuft  and 
athletic  habits,  and  often  endued  with  great  perfonal  courage.  But 
it  has  been  very  properly  remarked,  by  an  ingenious  and  fenfible 
writer,  that  fweating  in  the  open  air,  in.  confequence  of  labour,  is 
extremely  different  from  the  fame  evacuation  produced  in  con- 
fequence of  II  external  heat.  In  the  firft  inftance,  it  is  merely 
compofed  of  the  ferous  part  of  the  blood ;  in  the  latter,  it  is 
generally  colliquative,  and  intermixed  with  the  fat  of  the  body 
melted  down  and  running  off  by  thefe  excretions.  People  alfo» 
who  labour  hard,,  generally  do  it  when  it  is  performed  without 
injury  to  health,  in  a  cool  air,  and  at  a  cool  feafon  of  the  year» 
Thofe  who  pradlife  thefe  violent  exertions   in  hot  weather,  or  in 

f  Vide  Robcrtfon's.  Hiftory   of    America,    Zimmerman's   Specimen    Zoolog.. 
Geograph.  and  Mr.  BufFon. 

J  Haller.  Phyfiolog.  vol.  vi.  p.  66,  67. 

§  Piiyfiolog.  vol.  vi.  p.  83,  84.     Vide   alfo   Alexander's   Experimental  Eflay?,. 

vol.  i. 

H  Alexander's  Experimental  EfTay^,  vol,  i. 

coniiried. 
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confined  places,  are  found  to  be  weakened  by  them  much  in  th-s 
fame  way  that  is  obferved  of  thofe  who  inhabit  hot  cHmates. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  appearance  of  thofe  people  who  work 
at  fuch  occupations  which  detain  them  within  doors,  and  in  great 
heats }  fuch  as  men  who  work  at  furnaces,  glafs-houfe?,  &c. 
who  are  generally  of  a  -j-  lean,  withered  afpedl,  refembling  a  pre- 
mature old-age,  and  not  unlike  the  generality  of  the  inhabitants 
of  hot  climates. 

Nor  does  perfpiration  produce  this  efFed;  merely  by  means  of 
the  evacuation  it  occafions,  but  probably  more  powerfully  by  the 
relaxation  with  which  it  is  attended,  which  is  communicated  to 
the  mufcular  parts»  and  tnduces  that  want  of  tenfion  in  the  fyf- 
tem  which  occafions  the  debility.  I  am  likewife  inclined  to 
believe,  that  the  bilious  difpofition  of  the  inhabitants  of  thefe 
countries,  has  fome  fhare  in  caufing  their  indolence  of  difpofition. 
Hot  climates,  I  have  before  remarked,  tend  to  increafe  the 
generation  of  bile,  which  alfo  is  often  obftruded  in  its  paffige 
into  the  inteftines,  and  regurgitated  into  the  fyftem ;  and  t.iis 
takes  place  fo  frequently  there,  as  to  form,  in  fome  meafure,  a 
charadleriflic  of  the  people.  Now  the  bile,  although  intended. by 
nature  to  be  an  aftive  flimulus  to  the  inteftines,  exerts  an  effect 
totally  different  when  abforbed  into  the  circulatory  lyltem.  It 
there  produces  J  an  averfion  to  motion,  or  exertion  of  any  of  the 
faculties  of  either  mind  or  body ;  from  which  efFedl,  it  may  rea- 
fonably  be  fuppofed  to  contribute  towards  forming;  this  part  of 
their  charader.  The  tendency,  likewife,  of  the  animal  fluids  to 
putrefadion,  which  is  almoft  always  the  cafe  in  fuch  climates, 
and  is  probably  owing  to  the  conflant  perfpiration,  has  likewife,, 
I  imagine,  fome  effedl  in  producing  this  inadivity  of  difpofition,^ 

■f  Rammazini  de  Morbis  Artificam. 

X  People    in   the  jaundice  are   almoft  univerfally  difpofed   to  be  fluggi/h  and 
indolent. 

as- 
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as  nothing  fo  much  or  fo  quickly  debilitates  the  human  body. 
This  we  fee  inftanced  ia  the  cafe  of  putrid  -f  fevers,  a  fudden  and 
remarkable  proftration  of  Hrength  being  one  of  their  moft  dif- 
tlnguifliing  fymptoms.  Even  the  cowardice  ;}:  of  the  people  operates 
as  a  caufe  of  their  indolence ;  which  laft  favours  the  other  again 
in  its  turn. 

CHAP.     V. 

EFFECTS   OF   A  COLD    CLIMATE    ON     THE    TEMPER     AND    DISPO- 
SITION, 

SECT.    I.     Dimi?iutio?i  of  fenjibility  in  general. 

COLD,  by  blunting  the  power  of  feeling,  in  the  manner  above 
defcribed,  tends  greatly  to  diminifli  the  fenfibility  of  the 
Jfyftem  in  general. 

The  circumftances  of  the  greater  bulk  and  bodily  ftrength  of 
the  people  of  cold  climates,  are  likewife  reafons  why  they  pof- 
fefs  lefs  feniibility  :  a  high  degree  of  this  quality  is  almofi:  always 
connedled  with  fomething  of  delicacy  and  weaknefs  of  frame ; 
and  this  may  be  the  reafon  why  women  have  more  of  it  than 
men  ;  and  why  perfpiration,  by  weakening  the  body,  may  con- 
duce to  the  increafc  of  fenfibility. 

Hence  the  inhabitants  of  cold  countries  are  little  fubje(S  to 
emotions  of  paffion,  and,  indeed,  difficult  to  be  excited  on  any 
occafion. 

SECT.    IL     hittlc  difpofition  to  the  tender  pajjions. 

For  the  reafons  given  above,  love,  as  a  paffion,  is  fcarcely  {tzw 
in  a  northern  country.     As  a  proof  of  this,  jealoufy,  it3  infepara- 

I   Iluxliam  on  the  putrid  fever. 
X  Rambler,  No.  134. 
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ble  attendant,  when  the  former  is  in  a  high  degree,  is  hardly 
found  ;  and  generally,  when  it  does  appear,  is  made  an  -)-  objeft 
of  ridicule.  Friendfliip,  likewife,  or  that  enthufiaflic  attachment 
which  fubfifts  between  perfons  of  the  fame  fex,  and  which  is  the 
fourcc  of  fo  much  tendernefs  and  emotion,  is  feldom  found 
where  the  influence  of  the  fun  is  not  tolerably  potent.  Indeed, 
as  its  foundation  is  laid  fo  much  in  fenfibility,  it  can  fcarccly 
appenr  where  that  does  not,  in  fome  meafure,  prevail.  I  am,. 
however,  far  from  meaning  to  infinuate,  that  people  in  cold  cli- 
mates are  deftitute  of  that  bond  of  fociety,  which  confifts  in  a 
regard  from  one  individual  to  another ;  but  only  fay,  that  this 
attachment  is  derived  from  other,  and  perhaps  more  laudable 
motives,  fuch  as  efteem  and  gratitude,  and  feldom  arrives  at 
that  height  of  fondnefs  and  partiality  which  diflinguifhes  the 
olher. 

SECT.    III.     Benevolence. 

The  people  of  cold  climates,  however,  are  far  from  being  def- 
titute of  benevolence  and  kindnefs  of  difpofition  :  though  not 
fo  readily  affe6led  as  the  fouthern  inhabitant,  the  impreflion  is  more 
permanent,  and  attended  with  greater  eifed:.  This  is  fhewn  in 
the  charitable  difpofition  of  thefe  people  towards  the  poor,  and 
their  mild  treatment  of  prlfoners  taken  in  war,  and  in  many  other 
inflances.  They  are,  likewife,  much  lefs  vindicftive,  and  do  not 
retain  the  memory  J  of  an  injury  nearly  fo  long  as  the  inhabitants 
of  a  fouthern  climate.  A  great  writer  of  the  prefent  age,  Frederic 
Hoffman,  has  afcribed  this  difpofition  of  thefe  people  to  a 
caufe  feemingly  rather  whimfical,  but  perhaps  not  altogether 
deftitute  of  foundation    in    truth.     He  is  of  opinion  ||,   that  the 

t  The  progrefs  of  this  paflion,  from  a  hot  to  a  cold  climate,  is  tlefciibed  M'itlv 
great  force  and  elegance  in  Dr.  Fergufon's  Efiay  on  Civil  Society, 
X  Tacit.  Germania,   chap.  xxi. 
I[  HofFman  de  temperamento  fundamento,  he. 

large 
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large  fize  and  tallnefs  of  body  of  the  people  of  northern  countries, 
is  adverfe  to  malice  or  cruelty  of  difpofition.  Hence  Caefar  ob- 
ferved,  that  he  was  under  no  apprehenfions  on  account  of  any 
danger  from  Antony  and  Dolabella,  who  were  plump  and  well- 
favoured  ;  but  his  concern  was  employed  about  Brutus  and  Caf- 
fius,  who  were  of  a  different  complexion,  and  by  whom  he  at 
iaft  perifhed.  The  reafon  of  this  will  appear,  if  we  confider 
what  has  been  already  mentioned  of  the  effedl  of  robuftnefs  and 
ilreiigth  of  habit  in  diminilhing  fenfibility. 

SECT.    IV.     Steadinefs  of  conduSl. 

The  inhabitants  of  cold  countries  are  more  fixed  and  fteady  in 
their  refolutions,  than  thofe  of  hot.  The  impulfe  mull:,  indeed, 
be  flrong  to  produce  any  effedl; ;  but  when  the  impreffion  is  once 
made,  it  engroffes  the  attention  in  a  great  meafure,  and  is  not  li- 
able to  be  effaced  by  fubfequent  ones. 

SECT.    V.     Bravery. 

The  diminution  of  the  fenfibility,  contributes  to  make  the  peo- 
ple who  live  in  cold  countries  lefs  timid.  Slight  impreffions 
fcarcely  affed  them ;  and  the  motives  that  would  deter  an  inhabi- 
tant of  a  hot  country  from  an  enterprife,  never  reach  the  fenfation 
of  one  of  a  cold  climate.  This  refolution  of  the  northern  na- 
tions, in  defpifing  the  fear  of  death,  was  remarked  by  feveral  of 
tbe  ancient  writers,  and  particularly  by  -j-  Lucan. 

t Certe  populus  quos  defpicit  AnSos 

Felices  errorc  fuo  !    quos  ille  timorum 
Maximus  baud  uigct  Icti  mctus  ;    indc  ruendi 
In  fcrrum  mens  prona  viris  animaquc  capaccs 
Mortis  }   ct  ignavum  rcditiirae  parcerc  vitac. 

LucANi  Pharfal.  Lib,  1- 

they 
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The  courage,  however,  of  thefe  people  appears  to  be  rather  of 
the  paffive  kind;  though  to  a  great  degree  infenfiblc  of  fear, 
they  are  from  the  fame  infenfibility  lefs  capable  of  brilk  exertion. 
At  this  difpofition  Strabo  feems  to  hint  -f-,  who  remarks,  that 
the  northern  nations  were  famous  in  clofe  f  ghts,  and  for  perfe- 
vering  courage.  This  appears  too  from  the  circumflances  in 
general  attending  the  wars  in  which  the  Ruffians  have  been  en- 
gaged. Though  frequently  vidorious  over  the  beft-difciplined 
troops,  even  thofe  of  the  king  of  Pruffia,  by  their  intrepidity 
and  fteadinefs,  they  were  "lefs  able  to  improve  a  victory,  or  to 
reap  all  the  concurrent  advantages  from  it,  than  their  morefoutherly 
neighbours. 

The  Abbe  Chappe  D'Auteroche  has  indeed  aflerted.  In  his 
account  of  Ruffia,  that  the  people  of  that  country  are  not  en- 
dued with  that  courage  which  fome  philofophers  have  afcribed 
to  the  northern  nations,  but  are,  on  the  contrary,  pufillanimous 
and  cowardly  to  an  incredible  degree.  But  the  behaviour  of  the 
Ruffian  troops  during  the  late  wars  in  Germany^  and  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  the  years  1769  and  1770,  are  amply  fufficient  to  difprove 
this  aflertion.  The  Abbe  feems  to  have  written  his  account  of 
Ruffiia  under  the  influence  of  a  flrong  prejudice,  probably  arifino- 
from  the  jealoufy  which  the  French  have  for  many  years  had  of 
that  power,  on  account  of  its  connexion  with  Great  Britain. 

Another  caufe  of  the  fuperior  courage  of  the  people  of  cold  cli- 
mates is  derived,  I  apprehend,  from  the  habit  of  labour,  exercife, 
and  induftry,  infpired  by  the  climate.  +  Hippocrates  obfcrves, 
^'  that  idlenefs  and  leifure  increafe  and  favour  a  cowardly  difpofition, 
but  that  manly  courage  is  the  produce  of  labour  and  exercife."  The 
ftrength  alfo  which  is  thus  acquired,  gives  them  an  idea  of  fe- 
curity  and  confidence,  which  the  inhabitants  of  hot  climates  do 

t   Strabo,  lib.  iv. 

X   Hippocrates  dc  aeribus,  aquis,  et  locis,  §  54. 
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not  poflefs,  as  the  fenfe  of  debility  which  they  have,  Iiifpires  a 
confcioufnefs  of  weaknefs  and  apprehenfion  of  danger.  It  appears 
probable  alfo,  that  the  very  levity  prevalent  among  the  people  of 
warm  climates,  is  adverfe  to  courage  and  refolution,  by  the  un- 
fettled  and  unfteady  difpofition  vi^ith  which  it  is  connedled,  and 
which  it  infpires.  -f-  Hippocrates  remarks,  that  a  manly  habit,  a 
capacity  of  enduring  fatigue,  and  a  courageous  mind,  are  not 
likely  to  be  found  among  thefe  people,  on  account  of  their  va- 
riable and  uncertain  regards,  affeclions,  and  attachments.  Other 
caufes  alfo  concur,  which  fhall  be  mentioned  in  their  order. 

SECT.   VI.     Activity. 

Cold  climates  are  averfe  to  indolence,  at  leaft  of  the  body, 
and  produce  a  habit  of  bodily  exertion  and  activity.  Repofe  and 
fhade  are  the  fecurities  from  heat ;  fire  and  exercife  the  remedies 
of  cold.  So  that  here,  the  necefhties  of  the  climate  itfelf  con- 
tribute to  form  the  charader  of  the  people. 


C  H  A  P.    VI. 

ON    THE    EFFECT    OF     MODERATE    CLIMATES    ON    THE 
TEMPERANDDISPOSITION. 

SECT.    I.     Senfibility. 

MODERATE  climates  pofTefs  a  middle  degree  of  fenfi- 
bility  between  the  cold  and  hot.  Their  love  of  pleafure,  and 
relifli  for  its  various  enjoyments,  is  confiderable,  but  neither  of 
them  fo  great  as  to  engrofs  the  mind  altogether,  or  to  enfeeble  the 

t  Hippocrates  de  acribus,  aquis,  et  locis,  §  33. 
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body,  as  in  hot  climates ;   or  fo  inconfulcrable  as  to  afford  fcarccly 
any  motives  to  influence  our  condudl  and  behaviour,  as  in  cold. 

The  temper  alio  of  the  people  of  moderate  climates,  is  of  a  mid- 
dle nature  between  tlie  fire  of  pafllon  of  the  fouth,  and  the  cold- 
nefs  and  patience  of  a  frozen  temperature.  This  medium  of 
difpolition  has  been  productive  of  many  happy  effedls  on  their 
ftate  and  fituation  in  fociety. 

SECT  II.     Love. 

Love  undoubtedly  appears  to  the  greateft  perfe6lion  in  moderate 
climates.  It  is  there  united  with  a  degree  of  fenfibility  and 
paffion  on  the  one  hand,  and  elleem  and  attachment  on  the  other  ; 
and  free  of  that  debafement  which  muft  neceffarily  attend  the 
union  of  the  fexes  being  made  either  an  objed  of  mere  paffion, 
or  of  fmiple  convenience. 

SECT.    III.     Friendjhip. 

Friendfhip  too,  which  is  nearly  allied  to  love,  is  £tt\\  to  moft 
advantage  in  temperate  latitudes.  In  great  degrees  of  heat,  the 
mind  is  enfeebled,  and  the  difpofition  becomes  timid,  variable, 
and  felfifh,  and  of  courfe  unfit  for  the  reception  of  a  paffion,  to 
whofe  exiftence  fortitude,  conftancy,  and  fclf- denial,  are  fo  necef- 
fary :  and  in  cold  countries,  as  has  been  before  remarked,  the 
affed:ions  are  too  infenfible,  and  too  indifferent,  to  arrive  at  that 
pitch  of  attachment,  that  comes  up  to  the  idea  of  fricndfliip.  A 
latitude,  however,  rather  warm  than  cool,  is  moft  favourable  to 
this  fpecies  of  regard. 

SECT.    IV.     Moderation  of  cuuiuB. 

A  proper  medium  alfo  betv/een  feverity  and  too  great  for- 
bearance,   is  moftly  found  in  temperate  latitudes.     In  hot  cli- 
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mates  the  fenfibility  is  apt  to  prompt  people  to  active  exertions  of 
cruelty ;  and  though  this  is  feldom  found  in  cold  cliniates, 
^hcre  is  ftill  in  them  a  degree  of  unfeelingnefs,  which  is  fomc- 
times  produ»!tive  of  effe<fts  nearly  fimilar.  What  Mr.  Montef- 
quieu  has  obferved  of  excefs  of  good  or  bad  fortune,  is  equally 
applicable  to  climate — that  men,  in  extremes  of  either,  are  equally 
inclinable  to  feverity;  and  that  it  is  moderation  alone,  and  a 
mixture  of  both,  that  infpires  us  with  lenity  and  pity.  Particu- 
lar inftances  of  this  will  be  given  when  I  come  to  fpeak  of  the 
effedl  of  climate  on  the  laws. 


SECT.    V.     Ficklenejs  of  difpof.tion. 

Ficklenefs  alfo,  or  uncertainty  of  temper.  Is  another  mark  of  the 
inhabitants  of  moderate  climates.    This  might  naturally  be  expe(fl- 
ed  from  fuch  a  medium  of  temperature,  where  neither  of  the  two 
extremes  prevail  in  a  degree  fufficient   to  imprefs  the   mind  with 
the  peculiar  effefts  of  either.     This  difpofition   is  very  obfervable 
amongft  our  own  countrymen,  and  begets  a  habit  of  impatience, 
which  makes  them  incapable    of  bearing  even   the  happieft   and 
moft  fortunate  train  of  affairs  for  any  long  time  together.     This 
is    remarkably    inftanced    in    political    matters,   the  prefent  ftate 
of  which  is  ahnofl  always  reprefented  in  the  common  difcourfe  of 
the  pe  )ple  to  be  the  worft  that  is  pofiible  to  be  imagined.    This 
increafes  often  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  caufe  an  alteration  of  pub- 
lic meafures,  and  fometimes    of   minillers ;    which   at   firfl   gives 
fatisfa<ftion,  but  foon  a  frefli  fubjedt  of  complaint  is   flarted,  and 
a  new  mode  of  condud:  becomes  neceffiry ;  which  alfo  in  its  turn 
is  changed  in  like  manner.     Nor  is  this  confined  to  public  affairs 
only,  although  in  them  it   is  moll  confpicuous,  as  being  fubjedls 
of  the  moll  general  and  public  debate;    but  daily  appears  in  pri- 
vate life,  in  which  we  fee  people,  whofe  fituation  in  almoft  every 
refpedl  would  appear   to  a  flrangcr  nearly  as  happy  as  the   condi- 
tion 
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tion  of  human  nature  admits,  complaining  of  their  unhappinefs, 
depreciating  every  good,  and  magnifying  every  frivolous  misfor- 
tune;  and  this  with  fuch  eagernefs,  that  they  often  feem, 
when  intent  on  demonflrating  the  miferies  of  their  lives,  to 
efcape  from  their  forrows,  and  to  find  a  tolerable  paftime  in  prov- 
ing that  they  are  unhappy.  Nor  are  the  effefts  of  this  difpofition 
confined  to  mere  declamation,  or  verbal  complaint ;  it  often  pro- 
duces the  mofl  terrible  confequences,  by  inducing  the  fufferers 
to  put  an  end  to  their  miferies  by  a  voluntary  death. 

This  often  happened  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  but  we 
never  hear  of  any  of  them  deilroying  themfelves  without  fome 
apparent  caufe.  But  the  EngliHi,  and  indeed  fome  other  nations 
in  nearly  the  fame  latitude  -j-,  often  put  an  end  to  their  lives  in 
the  bofom  of  happinefs.  This  fecms  to  refemble  a  diforder  of 
the  climate,  and  to  be  interwoven  into  the  conftitution  of  the 
people.  With  them,  labour  and  pain  are  in  general  more  toler- 
able than  a  wearinefs  of  life,  or  an  unealinefs  in  exiftence.  Pain 
is  a  local  thing  ;{;,  which  leads  us  to  a  defire  of  feeing  an  end  of 
it.  The  burthen  of  life  is  an  evil  confined  to  no  particul  ir  pkce, 
which  prompts  us  to  the  defire  of  ceafing  to  live.  This  impa- 
tience is  totally  different  from  the  levity  of  hot  climates.  The 
latter,  I  have  before  obferved,  is  of  the  nature  of  a  tranfitory 
attachment,  which  is  effiiced  by  a  fubfequent;  but  the  former 
is  generally  a  fettled  difgufl.  In  the  one  cafe,  the  change  hap- 
pens from  a  new  imprefTion,  in  the  other,  from  diflike  of  the 
prefent  fituation. 

The  levity  of  hot  climates  differs  alfo   from   the   impatience  of 
the  Englifli,  in  being   more  perfonal.     In    the   former,  they  are 

t  Moore's  View  of  Society  in  France,  &c. — Suicide  is  as  coriimor.  in  Geneva 
as  in  England.  The  French  alio  are  addided  to  it.  Abbe  Fontana  told  a  very 
ingenious  fiicnd  of  mine,  that  more  perfons  put  an  end  to  their  li-ves  at  Pa-ris,  than 
in  London.     He  had  this  account  from  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Police, 

X  Spirit  of  Laws. 
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variable  in  their  perfonal  attachments,  whilir  their  manners  and 
cuftoms  remain  unchanged  through  ages. 

With  us,  the  manners  and  cuiloms  are  perpetually  varying, 
whilfl  our  perfonal  regards  are  ileady  and  permanent.  This  dil- 
polition  appears  very  remarkably  in  political  affairs.  In  England, 
the  chief  complaint  againi'l  any  particular  admin iflration  is,  on 
account  of  certain  meafures  which  they  have  adopted  ;  and  if  thefe 
be  altered,  the  people  feldom  fail  of  being  fatisfied,  at  leaft  for 
a  time. 

But  the  infurreftions  in  the  Eaft,  are  direfted  chiefly  againfl 
the  perfon  of  fome  particular  minifter  or  favourite ;  and,  pro- 
vided he  be  but  removed,  the  complaints  of  the  people  are  gene- 
rally appeafed,  though  the  meafures  and  flyle  of  government  re- 
main as  before. 

SECT.    VI.     Courage. 

The  people  of  moderate  climates,  although  inferior  in  pafTive 
courage  to  thofe  of  the  cold,  have  more  courage  of  the  adtive 
kind,  and  are  more  enterprifing,  and  able  to  take  advantage  of  their 
fuccefs.  Thus  we  fee  the  Romans,  even  before  they  had  arrived 
at  the  perfedlion  in  the  art  of  war  which  they  afterwards  at- 
tained, were  fuperior  to  the  northern  nations.  The  fame  was  true 
of  the  Greeks,  and  may  now  be  obfcrved  on  a  comparifon  of  the 
Ruffians  with  the  more  temperate  countries  of  Europe.  Hence 
•f  Vegetius  recommends  the  choice  of  foldiers  from  temperate  cli- 
mates, as  being  befl  fuited  for  military  enterprifes,  from  their 
poffeffing  both  adlive  courage,  and  the  fcnfe  and  underftanding 
neceffary  to  improve  advantages.  An  ancient  writer  of  intimate 
acquaintance  with  human  nature,  has  affigned  another  caufe  for 
the    fuperiority   of  the   people  of  moderate  climates  in  point  of 

t  Dc  re  militari,  lib.  xi. 
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military  courage,  which  we,  as  Engliflimen,  cannot  fliil  to  ad- 
mire, and  which  it  ought  to  be  our  ambition  to  verify.  "  Hence, 
fays  "f- Hippocrates,  the  Europeans  are  more  warlike  than  the  Afi- 
atics :  and  not  merely  on  this  account,  but  alfo  on  account  of 
the  laws  by  which  they  are  governed ;  they  not  being  fubjeft 
to  a  defpotic  government,  as  is  the  cafe  with  the  Afiatics.  For 
wherever  this  prevails,  it  follows  of  confequence,  that  the  peo- 
ple are  timid  and  daftardly.  For  people,  whofe  minds  are  de- 
preffed  by  fervitude,  do  not  freely  and  of  their  own  accord  ex- 
pofe  themfelves  to  dangers  for  the  fake  of  others.  But  the  peo- 
ple of  Europe,  who  live  under  their  own  laws,  are  ardently  de- 
lirous  of  war,  and  freely  and  readily  incur  all  its  dangers  and 
difficulties,  inafmuch  as  they  efteem  them  to  be  hazarded  on  their 
own  account,  and  as  they  reap  all  the  advantages  gained  by  them. 
Hence  it  appears  plainly,  how  much  a  legal  government  con- 
duces ^o  encreafe  courage  and  magnanimity." 

.     SECT.    VII.     Aaivity.      - 

The  difpofition  of  the  inhabitants  of  temperate  climates  is 
alfo  more  turned  to  adivity  and  exertion  of  the  powers,  both  of 
mind  and  body,  than  of  thofe  who  live  where  either  the  cold  or 
heat  predominates  to  a  great  degree.  In  the  former  of  thefe, 
the  faculties  are  fuffered  to  fleep  in  the  lap  of  eafe  and  indolence; 
and  in  the  other,  are  obftruded  by  infenlibllity.  But  in  mode- 
rate fituations,  a  medium  of  temper  alfo  takes  place,  which 
excites  the  mind  to  exert  its  powers,  from  its  being  fenfible  of  its 
capacity  to  contrive  and  to  judge,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the 
ftrengtii  and  vigour  of  body,  where  that  is  neceflary,  to  execute, 
on  the  other. 

t  De  aeribus,  aqui?,  et  locis,  cap.  54.  .  • 

Such 
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Such  a  flate  of  mind  and  body  is  almofl:  always  accompanied 
with  courage  and  refolution,  which  are  much  lefs  frequently 
wanting  in  human  nature,  on  occafions  favourable  for  their  being 
called  forth,  than  is  generally  imagined. 

SECT   \TII.     Variety  of  cbaraSler. 

Finally,  temperate  climates  produce  a  much  greater  variety  of 
charadler  and  difpofition,  than  either  of  the  two  extremes  of  heat 
or  cold. 


CHAP.     VII. 

OF     CLIMATES     SUBJECT     TO     GREAT    VARIETY     OF    TEM- 
PERATURE. 

T  TITHERTQ  I  have  fpoken  of  climates,  wherein  either  the 
X  A.  heat  or  cold  prevails  through  the  whole  or  greatefl  part  of 
the  year,  or  where  there  is  a  kind  of  medium  betwixt  both. 
But  another  kind  of  climate  yet  remains  to  be  taken  notice  of, 
that  wherein  the  heat  and  cold  prevail  alternately,  during  the 
different  feafons,  to  a   great  degree. 

The  effeds  of  a  climate  of  this  kind  have  not,  as  far  as  I 
know,  been  remarked  by  any  modern  writers,  but  did  not  efcape 
the  obfervation  of  Hippocrates ;  though  the  countries  he  feems  to 
rank  in  this  clafs  are,  indeed,  fuch  as  undergo  confiderable  va- 
rieties of  temperature  at  the  different  feafons ;  many  parts  of 
Europe,  for  inflance  ;  but  are  ffill  what  are  at  prefent  efteemed 
to  be  in  a  moderate  climate,  and  by  no  means  fubjed  to  fuch 
viciffitudes  as  a  great  part  of  North  America,  and  that  vafl 
continent  between   Afia  and  Europe,  called   Siberia  and  Tartary. 

Hippocrates 
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•\  Hippocrates  obferves,  that  in  fuch  a  climate  the  fliapc  and 
character  of  the  people  are  much  Icfs  uniform  than  in  either  a  hot 
or  a  cold  country.  This  appears  very  probable,  as  the  climate 
partakes  of  the  extremes  of  both. 

He  alfo  thinks,  that  **  variations  of  climate  make  men  more 
aftive  X  ^^  ^^  affairs  of  life,  more  brave  and  refolute  in  their 
conduct,  and  more  auftere  and  rugged,  though  more  upright  and 
juft,  in  their  behaviour.  This  is  nearly  the  fame  characfter  which 
we  have  before  afcribed  to  temperate  climates.  How  far  thefe 
qualities  may  be  attributed  to  thofe  climates,  being  expofed  al- 
ternately to  the  extremes  of  the  two  temperatures,  is  difficult  to 
afcertain. 


CHAP.    VIII. 

EFFECTS    OF    CLIMATE    ON    THE    MANNERS. 

SECT.    I.     General  Jl ate  of  morals  in  different  climates. 

IN  point  of  morality  in  general,  it  is,  I  believe,  agreed,  that  the 
manners  of  cold  climates  far  exceed  thofe  of  warm ;  in  the 
latter,  the  paffions  are  naturally  very  ftrong,  and  likewife  kept 
in  a  perpetual  flate  of  irritation  from  the  high  degree  of  fenfi- 
bility  that  prevails,  which  caufes  a  great  multiplication  of  crimes, 
by  multiplying  the  objedls  of  temptation.  Many  defires  and  paffions 
arife  there,  from  caufes  that  would  either  never  occur  in  a  cold 
climate,  or  be  ealily  refifled ;  but  in  a  warm  one,  the  paffion  or 
inclination  is  flronger,  and  the  power  of  reftraint  lefs.  In  cold 
climates,  the  defires  are  but  few,  in  comparifon,  and  not  often  of 

t  Hippocrates  de  aeribus,  aquis,  et  locis,  §  39,  53,  54,  55. 
X  Mr.  Hume  obferves,  that  uniform  climates  are  unfavourable  to  the  powers 
both  of  mind  and  body. 

E  a  very 
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a  very  immoral  kind  j  and  thofe  reprefled  with  lefs  difficulty,  as 
they  are  feldom  very  violent.  In  temperate  climates,  the  paffions 
are  in  a  middle  ftate,  and  generally  inconftant  in  their  nature ; 
fufficiently  ftrong,  however,  to  furnifh  motives  for  adlion,  though 
not  lb  powerful  as  to  admit  of  no  reftraint  ^rom  confiderations  of 
prudence,  juflice,  or  religion.  But  it  will  be  proper  to  treat 
this  matter  more  in  detail. 

SECT.    II.     Eff<^^s  of  the  fenfibility  mfpired  by  a   hoi  climate, 

on  the  jnorals. 

The  qualities  of  a  people,  in  this  refpedl,  are  derived.  In  a  great 
meafure,  from  the  difpofition;  the  confideration  of  which,  will 
enable  us  to  account,  in  fome  degree,  for  the  differences  of  their 
moral  charafter.  The  people  then  of  a  hot  climate,  poflefling 
great  fenfibility,  are  liable  to  all  its  effeds  on  their  adtions  and 
behaviour. 

SECT.    III.     Emotions   of  pajfon. 

Hence  the  inhabitants  of  hot  climates  are  difpofed  to  be  quar- 
rclfome,  paffionate  -f-,  litigious,  and  revengeful.  They  are,  as  it  has 
been  before  obferved,  cruel  from  the  fame  caufe.  In  fome  rare 
inffances,  indeed,  where  a  great  degree  of  fenfibility  has  been 
united  with  great  abilities  and  goodnefs  of  heart,  the  happiefl 
eiTe(5ls  have  been  produced.  The  charaiter  of  the  celebrated  Mar- 
quis Beccaria  in  Italy,  is  an  inffance. 

t  Amm.  Marccllin.  lib.  xxvi.  cap.  6.  Cleghorn's  Introcluftioii  to  his  Ac- 
count of  .Minorca.  Acidifon's  Travels,  account  of  Naples.  Du  Halde's  Hiilory 
or  China. 


SECT, 
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SECT.    IV.     Trlde. 

Pride  alfo  appears  to  be  a  vice  of  hot  climates,  derived  from  the 
fame  fource.  This  v^e  fee  in  almofl  every  people  in  fuch  a  fitua- 
tion.  Numberlefs  inftances  of  this  are  to  be  found  in  the 
circumftances  attending  the  eaflern  monarchs.  Herodotus  -f-  tells 
us,  that  *'  the  Perfians  efteem  themfelves  much  more  worthy  in 
every  thing  than  the  reft  of  men ;  and  others  to  participate  of 
virtue  only  in  proportion  to  their  nearnefs  of  fituation,  always  ac- 
counting thofe  the  worft  and  the  moft  bafe  who  inhabit  fartheft 
from  them."  The  term  of  barbarian  was  formerly  beftowed,  even 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  on  all  nations  except  their  own  : 
and  what  is  more  remarkable,  and  which  fhews  how  deep  this 
idea  was  rooted,  no  lefs  a  man  than  Ariftotle  imbibed  a  prejudice 
of  this  kind  fo  flrongly,  as  to  lay  it  down  in  his  |  works,  that 
his  countrymen  were  originally  formed  by  nature  to  be  fuperior 
and  command  the  reft  of  mankind.  The  map  of  the  world  in 
China,  was  a  fquare  |1  plate,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  provinces  of  this  vaft  empire,  leaving  on  its  fkirts  a 
few  obfcure  corners,  into  which  the  wretched  remains  of  mankind 
were  fuppofed  to  be  driven.  If  you  have  not  the  knowledge  of 
our  books,  or  the  ufe  of  our  letters,  faid  the  learned  Chinefe  to  the 
European  miffionary,  what  literature  or  what  fcience  can  you 
have  ?  The  pride  of  the  Spaniards  in  Europe  has  alfo  been  long 
known. — I  have  taken  thefe  inftances  of  national  pride  from  im- 
proved and  poliflied  nations,  that  it  might  not  be  afcribed  to  ig- 
norance, which,  independently  of  climate,  produces  the  fame  ef- 
fects. Thus  the  Ruffians,  when  in  a  barbarous  ftate,  called  all 
other  people  by  the  name  of  Nemei,  or  dumb  nations;  and  held 
them  in  a  proportionable  fliare  of  contempt.     But  when  improve-* 

t  Lib.  i.        X  On  Rhetoric.         ||  Du  Haldc,  vol.  i.  p.  95. 
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ments  prevailed  among  them,  this  difpofition  vaniflied  ;  and  at 
prefent,  foreigners  are  no  where  better  received  or  refpedled  than 
in  RufTia. 

As  the  heat  of  the  climate  diminishes,  as  in  France,  this  pride 
is  changed  into  vanity.  This  I  take  to  be  owning  to  a  decreafe  of 
the  fenfibility  :  Where  this  is  very  great,  every  man  has,  or  pre- 
tends to  have,  fuch  an  idea  of  his  own  importance,  as  to  iland 
in  no  need  of  the  applaufe  of  others  ;  but  when  the  feelings  are 
not  fo  quick,  this  felf-eftimation  is  not  fufficient,  and  the  praife 
of  others  becomes  requifite,  and  forms  the  objedl  of  defire.  Strabo 
defcribes  the  vanity  of  the  French  nation,  and  its  effed:s  on  their 
conduiS,  in  terms  that  exaftly  fuit  their  prefent  charadler.  They 
have,  fays  that  writer,  added  to  their  ignorance  and  ferocity,  a 
great  degree  of  arrogance  and  folly,  and  affecfbation  of  ornament. 
They  wear  golden  chains  about  their  necks,  and  bracelets  about 
their  arms  and  wrifts ;  and  thofe  who  are  in  honourable  ftations, 
wear  garments  dyed  and  variegated  with  gold.  In  confequence 
of  this  levity  of  difpofition,  they  are,  when  fuperior  in  war,  ex- 
tremely infolent  and  overbearing  j  but  when  defeated,  ftupid  and 
helplefs.  Strabon.  lib.  iv.  Thus  the  Frenchman  afpires  with 
eagernefs,  after  what  the  Spaniard  would  efteem  a  derogation. 

SECT.    V.     Gallantry  and  intrigue. 

From  the  fame  fenfibility  arifes  the  excefs  of  thofe  paiTions 
that  are  connedled  with  love.  Thus  intrigue  and  debauchery  with 
women,  are  well  known  to  be  carried  to  a  high  degree  in  warm 
climates.  Even  marriage  is  held  but  as  a  flight  bar,  and  often 
confidered,  where  the  women  are  at  liberty,  rather  as  a  pretence 
for  greater  freedom  of  behaviour,  than  as  a  -f-  reflraint. 

t  Vide  the  Life  of  Petrarch,  anJ  the  Lives  of  the  Troubadours,  elegantly  tranf- 
lated  by  Mrs.  Dobfoii ;  where  it  appears,  that  addrefl'cs  of  love  to  married  women 
were  ai  common  at  that  time,  in  France  and  Italy,  as  at  prefent. 

SECT. 
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SECT.    VI.     "Jcaloufy. 

From  the  fame  caufe  arifes  jealoufy,  which  in  luch  a  country, 
efpecially  where  pride  predominates,  is  carried  to  a  great  height. 
The  glory  of  ancient  defcent  and  great  family  are  fenfibly  in- 
jured by  infidelity  of  this  kind,  and  therefore  againft  fuch  dif- 
honour  the  guard  is  ftridl.  But  in  France,  where  vanity  prevails, 
and  thepaffion  of  love  is  not  quite  fo  powerful,  jealoufy  has  little 
place.  Were  a  fine  woman  to  be  confined  there,  as  formerly  in 
Spain,  or  in  the  Eaft,  her  huiband  would  lofe  the  gratification  of 
his  vanity,  in  being  known  to  pofTefs  a  woman  endowed  with  fuch 
qualities.  The  admiration  paid  to  her,  is  to  him  a  foiirce  of 
pleafure,  and  enhances  his  confequence  by  the  refped:  paid  to 
him  on  her  account. 


S'  E  C  T.    VII.     Cowardice. 

Cowardice  too,  as  before  has  been  remarked,  is  owing  in  a  great 
meafure  to  the  fenfibility  of  the  people,  and  is  one  of  the  vices 
of  hot  climates.  It  may  appear  ftrange,  to  rank  timidity,  which 
may  be  fuppofed  not  to  be  in  our  power  to  prevent,  in  the  lift  of 
crimes.  It  is,  however,  in  fome  circumftanccs  undoubtedly 
criminal,  and  was  efteemed  as  fuch  by  the  ancient  -j-  Germans, 
who  puniflied  it  with  death,  inflided  in  the  mofl  ignominious 
manner. 

■    SECT.   VIII.     Bufpkion. 

Sufpiclon  too,  which  almoft  naturally  attends  a  great  degree  of 
fenfibility,  joined  to  timidity  of  difpofition,  is  obferved  very  fre- 
quently in  hot  climates.  The  profligacy  of  manners  in  fuch  fitua- 
tions,  contributes  greatly  to  encourage  fuch  a  temper  of  mind,  every 

^  Taciti  Germania, 

one 
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one  fuppofing  his  neighbour   under  little  if  any  reflraint   from 
principles  of  morality. 

SECT.    IX.     Fraud  and  knavery. 

It  is  likewife  remarked,  that  in  hot  climates  there  is  much  lefs 
probity  and  honefty  in  the  common  dealings  of  life;  the  prefent 
objedl  is  there  fo  much  attended  to,  that  fcarcely  any  confidera- 
tion  is  paid  to  future  confequences,  as  there  is  but  little  re- 
fledtion.  Every  one,  therefore,  is  anxious  to  make  what  advantage 
he  can  of  the  prefent  moment ;  and  no  regard  is  paid  to  the  dif- 
credit  or  lofs   that  may  enfue. 

SECT.    X.     Perfdy  and  inconjlancy 

The  levity  likewife  of  the  people  of  warm  climates,  which 
is  ultimately  derived  from  their  fenfibility,  is  produdive  of  feve- 
ral  vices.  Thus  they  are  remarkable  for  their  perfidy  and  incon- 
ftancy,  even  to  a  proverb,  Livy  -j-  fays,  that  the  people  of 
Africa  are  inconflant  in  their  expedlations,  and  faithlefs  in  their 
difpofitions.  A  fimilar  charadier  of  them  is  given  by  \  Virgil 
And  Cicero  ||  ;  to  which  Salluft  §  adds,  that  they  were  not  to  be 
kept   in  order  by  either  hope  or  .{-  fear.     A  fimilar  character  of 

the 

t  Livii,  lib.  iii.   §  5.     Lib.  xxxvi.  §  17. 

X  Virgil  i?Lneid,  lib.  i. 

II   Carthagineufcs  fraudulent!  et  mendaces.     Cicero. 

§  Salluft.  Bell.  Jugurth.  de  Numidia  loquens. — Modern  writers  give  the  fame 
account  of  them. 

4-  "  The  craft  and  deceit  of  thefe  people  are  equally  great  and  inexplicable.  To 
lye  for  the  fake  of  falfhood,  and  to  over-reach  in  matters  of  no  moment,  are  para- 
doxes peculiar  to  the  Arabians."  Adventures  in  the  courfe  of  a  voyage  up  the  Red-fea^ 
fSc.  by  Eyles  Irivin,  Efq;  ^to.  1780,  p.  54.  See  alfo  Shaw's  Travels  to  the  Le- 
vant and  Barbary,  where  a  fimilar  charadler  is  given  of  them.  Ingratitude  and 
treachery,  fays  Le  Brun,  arc  fo  common  among  the  Perfians,  that  children  make 

no 
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the  Syrians  and  Afiatic  Greeks,  is  given  in  another  place  by  Livy-f-, 
and  confirmed  by  %  Vopifcus.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  imagined, 
as  indeed  Mr.  Montefquieu  has  done,  that  this  charadler  of  the 
people  of  Africa  was  exaggerated  by  the  Roman  hiftorians,  from 
the  hereditary  antipathy  between  that  people  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians ;  and  that  it  was  vidlory  alone  that  caufed  the  proverb  to 
be  the  Punic,  rather  than  the  Roman  faith.  This  I  believe  to 
be  in  fome  meafure  true;  but  it  is  certain  alfo,  that  the  PhcEni- 
cians  had  a  charadter  of  this  kind  afcribed  to  them,  long  before 
the  Roman  period.  Homer,  who  v/e  have  no  reafon  to  think  lay 
under  any  temptation  to  give  them  a  worfe  charadler  than  they 
merited  j|,  fpeaks  of  them  in  fimilar  terms.  The  crooked  and  in- 
triguing politics  of  Italy  have,  as  well  as  thofs  of  Carthage, 
formerly  been  notorious  through  the  whole  courfe  of  modern  hif- 
tory ;  nor  were  they  different  in  former  periods.  The  Romans  § 
were  fcarcely  lefs  perfidious  and  diflionourable  than  thofe  whom 
they  reproached  with  thofe  vices ;  and  it  was  as  much  ov/ing  to 
their  deep  and  infidious  4-  policy,  as  to  their  arms,  that  they  ac- 
quired the  fovereignty  of  the  world. 

But  in  what  manner  iliall  we  account  for  the  pundilious  ho- 
nour of  the  Spaniards,  who  live  in  the  fame  latitude  with  tlic 
Italians,  and  nearly  in  the  fame  manner;  and  who  have,  m  all 
ages,  been  famous  for  their  honefty  ?  Juilin  mentions  their  fide- 
no  fcruple  to  cut  ofFthe  ears,  flit  the  nofe,  and  cut  the  throat  of  their  parents,  if 
the  king  requires  it,  in  order  to  procure  what  places  or  fortune  they  died  poirdlt-d 
of.     Le  Brun's  Travels,  vol.  iv.   p.  143,  4to  ed.  1725. 

t  Hie  Syri  &  Afiatici  Groeci  funt ;  leviffima  genera  hominum.  Livii,  lib.  x?<\v, 

§  17- 
X  Rarum  eft  ut  fidem  fervent  Syri;  imo  difficile.    Aureiian.  Voplfci. 

II   Homer's  OdyfTey,  lib.  xiv. 

§  The  flmilarity  of  the  ancient  Romans  to  the  modern  Italians,  has  been  re- 
marked by  Mr.  Fergufon,  in  his  moft  ingenious  and  elegant,  as  well  as  learned, 
Effay  on  Civil  Society. 

+  Montefquieu,  Grandeur  and  Decline  of  the  Roman  Empire,  chap.  vi. 

lity 
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lity  in  keeping  whatever  was   intruded  to  their  care;    they  have 
frequently  fufFcx'-ed  death  rather  than  reveal  a  fecret.     They  have 
Hill  the  fame  fidelity  for  which  they  were  formerly  diftinguifhed. 
All  the  nations  v/ho  trade  to   Cadiz,  truft  their  fortunes  to  the 
Spaniards,  and  have  never  yet  repented  it.     A  notable  inftance  of 
this  quality  in  that  people  occurred  not  many  years  fince,  when 
the  filver  which  was  returned  from  America  by  the  plate  fleet, 
was  debafed  by  one  of  the  governors,    by  which   the  European 
traders,  who  fent  goods  to  South  America,  would  have  been  great 
lofers.      The   Spanifli    merchants,     though    no    way    concerned 
or  anfwerable  for  the  fraud,  voluntarily  took  the  whole  of  the  lofs 
upon  themfelves,  in  order  to  prevent  the  national  charadler  fufFer- 
ing  any  *  reproach.     Perhaps  the  {lately  pride  and  haughtinefs,  fo 
efiential  to  the  Spanifli  charadler,  may  have  been  of  fervice  in  pre- 
ferving   them   from   this   fraudulent  difpofition,   which  is  always 
connected    with    meannefs   and    cowardice.     Perhaps    this  pride 
may  have  been  partly  infpired  by  the  peculiar  fituation   and  cir- 
cumftances  that  have  attended  the  Spanifli  monarchy,  the  fubjedls 
of  which  have  been  always  led   to  depend    upon  their  perfonal 
qualifications,  efpecially  thofe  of  a   military  kind,    and  to  difre- 
gard  the   importance   produced  by  trade  and    commerce.     But  I 
offer  this  only   as  a  conjefture  :    if,  however,  it  be  true,  it  fur- 
niflies  an  obvious  caufe  for  the  difference  of  manners. 

SECT.    XI.     Idlenefs. 

This  prevails  to  a  great  degree  in  hot  climates.  The  people 
of  -f-  Achim  are  proud  and  lazy ;  thofe  who  have  no  flaves,  hire 
one,  if  it  be  only  to  carry  a  quart  of  rice  an  hundred  paces;  they 
would  be  diflionoured  if  they  carried  it  themfelves.  In  many 
places,  people  let  their  nails  grow,  that  all  men  may  fee  that  they 

*•  Vide  Robeitfon's  America.  \  Dampicr's  Voyages,  vol.  iii. 

do 
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do  not  work.     A  fimilar  difpofition  prevails   throughout  all  the 

Eaft.     But  idlenefs   is   not  only  a  vice  itfelf,  but  ftill  more   mif- 

chievous  as  an  incentive,  or  at  leafl:  as  affording  an  opportunity  for 

others  :  it  is  indeed  *  a  preliminary  to  every  vice  j  nor  is  floth  ever 

unaccompanied  vi^ith  fome  wickednefs  or  other.     What  mufl  then 

be  the  ftate  of  morality  -j-  in  a  country  where  the  greatefl  part  of 

the  people  have  no  work,  employment,  or  calling  to  occupy  their 

thoughts  ;    and  no  idea  of  intelledual  entertainment  ?     The  re- 

verfe  is  no  lefs  true:     <*  Oblige  men  to  work,"  fays  the  elegant 

and  fpirited  Commentator  on    the  Marquis   Beccaria,  "  and  you 

certainly  make   them  honeft."     It  is  well  known,  that  atrocious 

crimes  are  not  committed  in  the  country,  unlefs   when   there  is 

too  much  holiday,  and  confequently  too  much  idlenefs;    and,  of 

courfe,  too  much  debauchery.     This,  therefore,  is  no  fmall  caufe 

of  the  general  depravity  of  manners  in  warm  climates. 

SECT.     XII.     Luxury. 

Luxury  likewife,  and  effeminacy;  the  children  of  fenfibility 
and  indolence,  are  carried  to  a  high  degree  in  hot  climates.  This 
was  obferved  of  them  from  the  \  earliefl  times,  and  is  the  cafe 
at  prefent. 

SECT.    XIII.     Excefs  in  diet. 

There  are,  however,  fome,  though  but  few,  inftances  in  point 
of  morals,  in  which  the  warmer  climates  are  fuperior  to  the  cold. 
Thus  the  vice  of  drunkennefs  ||  is  far  lefs  common  among  them; 

*  Ulloa's  Travels,  book  v.  chap.  5. 

t  Vide  alfo  an  excellent  paper  on  the  tendency  of  idlenefs  to  produce  vice,  In  the 
Rambler,  N°  85. 

X  Vide   the  account  of  Tyre,  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel. — Xenophon's  Cyropi- 
dia,  book  vii. 

II  Strong  liquors,  even  at  this  day,  are  not  drank  among  the  Arabs.     Irwin's 
Voyage  up  the  Red-fea,  p.  285. 

F     ■  and. 
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and,  of  confequence,  the  violence  and  diflurbance  which  it  fo 
often  occalions,  are  not  fo  frequent ;  nor  is,  I  believe,  (though 
of  this  I  am  not  certain)  the  luxury  of  eating  cultivated  as  among 
us.  The  heat  requires  the  diet  to  be  moftly  fimple,  and  com- 
pofed  in  a  great  mcafure  of  vegetables;  and  of  confequence 
cuts  off  many  of  the  ftimulant  provocatives  to  appetite  j 
a  large  proportion  of  which  are  of  the  animal  kind,  which 
compofe  the  catalogue  of  thofe  *  articles  that  minifter  to  this  mean, 
•and  defpicable   paffion. 

SECT.    XIV.     Gaming. 

I  am  likewife  inclined  to  think,  (though  of  this  alfo  I  ana 
doubtful)  that  the  ruinous  and  deflrudlive  vice  of  gaming,  is  lefs 
prevalent  in  warm  than  in  cold  climates. 

In  the  former  of  thefe,  the  people  are  more  pleafed  with  what 
direclly  produces  fome  pofitive  fenfual  pleafure,  than  with  what 
pleafes  merely  by  interefting  the  mind,  and  putting  it  into  a 
ftate  of  agitation.  The  latter  of  thefe  would  be  too  violent  and 
robuft  an  exercife  for  a  hot  climate,  vv'here  any  confiderable  de- 
gree of  even  mental  employment  is  a  fatigue.  But  in  northern 
countries,  a  machine,  coarfe  and  heavy,  finds  a  pleafure  in  what- 
ever is  apt  to  roufe  and  agitate  the  fpirits  ;  fuch  as  hunting, 
travelling,  war,  and  wine  :  and  it  will  not  be  denied,  that 
gaming  is  at  lead  as  likely  to  produce  this  effedl  as  any  of  the 
foregoing. 

Experience  feems  to  countenance  this  theory.  Tacitus  -j-  in- 
forms us,  that  the  ancient  Germans  were  paffionately  addidled  to 

•  Salluft  fays,  that  the  people  of  Africa,  and  the  Numidians  efpccially,  were 
neither  fond  of  fait,  or  any  other  of  the  flimulants  to  appetite.     Bell.  Jugurthin. 

t  Aleain  (quod  mirere)  fobrii  inter  fcria  exercent  tanta  lucrandi  perdejidive 
temeritatc  ut  cum  omnia  dcfccerunt  extrcmo  &  noviHimo  jatSlu  dc  libcrtatc  &  do 
corporc  contcndunt.     Tacitus  do  morib.  German,  cap.  xxiv. 

this 
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this  vice,  which  is  ftill,  indeed,  very  prevalent  among  their  mo- 
dern fucceffors.  The  *  Canadian  favage  is  equally  fond  of  it,  as 
it  affords  an  interefting  occupation  to  him  in  the  intervals  of 
war  and  hunting,  and  ferves  to  difpel  that  fluggifhnefs  and  in- 
aftivity,  which  the  ufual  affairs  and  tranfadtions  of  life  have  not 
fufficient  ftimulus  to  effed:.  Warm  climates,  on  the  contrary, 
are  but  little  addidled  to  this  vice  ;  it  is  with  them  a  matter  of 
diverfion  merely;  whereas,  among  the  people  of  cold  climates, 
it  is  a  bufinefs,  and  one  of  the  mod  ferious  nature.  Thus  the 
Turks,  although  fond  of  fome  kinds  of  play,  chefs  and  draughts 
for  inftance,  make  it  a  rule  not  to  play  for  money  -f-,  but  ufe  it 
merely  to  confume  an  idle  portion  of  time  in  an  indolent  amufe- 
ment,  which  the  climate  would  prevent  being  employed  in  an 
aftive  occupation. 


CHAP.     IX. 

EFFECTS   OF    A   COLD    CLIMATE    ON     THE    MORALS. 

THE  catalogue  of  vices  here,  is  much  fliorter  than   in   the 
former :  and  they  moftly  arife  from  circumftances   in  their 
difpofition,  which  are  in  the  main  laudable. 

SECT.    I.     Pronenefs  to  aBs   of  violence. 

The  ferocious    courage   of  this   people    is    fometimes    apt    to 
prompt   them   to  adls    of  fudden    violence.     This  was    the   cafe 

*  Lafitaeu  moeurs  de  Savages.  Charlevoix  Hill,  of  Canada. — Carver's  Tra- 
vels, p.  244. 

t  The  Arabs  never  game  for  money,  or  any  thing  valuable.  Adventures  in  the 
courfe  of  a  Voyage  up  the  Red-fea,  by  Eyles  Irwin,  Efq;  p.  285. — It  is  forbid 
in  Japan,  on  pain  of  death. 

F  2  vvitk 
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with  the  ancient  Germans,  who  were  apt  to  kill  their  fervants, 
and  fometimes  one  another,  in  their  fits  of  anger  ;  and  many  in- 
vafions  of  property  were  little  cenfured,  when  accompanied  with 
marks  of  courage  and  boldnefs.  C^efar  *  fays  of  the  ancient 
Germans,  that  robbery  and  plunder,  beyond  their  own  confines, 
was  efteemed  no  difgrace,  but  rather  a  laudable  exercife,  that 
preferved  the  youth  from  idlenefs.  And  -f-  Tacitus  appears  to 
account  the  Chauci  an  exception  to  the  other  German  nations,  in 
that  their  country  is  not  laid  wafte  with  afts  of  violence  and 
robbery. — But  I  fhall  fpeak  more  on  this  fubjedt,  when  I  come 
to  treat  of  the  laws. 

SECT.    II.     Driinkejmefs. 

From  a  defire,  likewife,  of  exerting  their  powers  and  abilities, 
and  of  a  mutual  and  unreferved  communication  of  fentiments,  as 
well  as  from  the  neceffities  of  the  climate,  is  derived  the  cuftom 
of  indulging  in  the  ufe  of  ftrong  liquors,  fo  frequent  in  cold  coun- 
tries. The  Germans,  Tacitus  %  tells  us,  ufed  to  confult  over  their 
cups,  and  during  their  entertainments,  concerning  the  recon- 
ciliation of  enmities  J  forming  connedions  by  marriage  ^  the 
chufing  of  princes  or  chiefs;  and  even  of  war  and  peace  ;  being 
of  opinion,  that  the  mind  is  never  better  prepared  for  the  con- 
fideration  of  common  events,  or  to  be  warmed  and  excited  by 
great  ones.  This  people  being  neither  artful  nor  cunning,  the 
liberty  of  fpeech,  which  is  ufual  under  fuch  circumftances,. 
caufed  them  to  difclofe  all  their  fccrets  to  one  another. 

This  vice,  as  Mr.  ||  Montcfquieu  obferves,  though    with   fome 

•  Comm.  lib.  vi. 

-f-  Gcrmania. 

X  Taciti  Gennania,  cap.  xxii. 

|l  Spirit  of  Laws,  book,  xiv.  chap.  2. 

exceptions. 
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exceptions  *,  predominates  through  the  world,  in  proportion  to 
the  coldnefs  and  humidity  of  the  climate.  If  we  go  from  the 
Equator  to  the  North  Pole,  we  fliall  find  this  vice  increafing 
.  together  with  the  degree  of  latitude.  If  we  go  from  the  Equator 
again  to  the  South  Pole,  we  fhall  find  drunkennefs  travelling 
fouth,  exadlly  in  the  fame  proportion  to  the  decreafe  of  the 
heat. 

Drunkennefs,  however,  is  much  lefs  culpable  in  a  cold  cli- 
mate, than  in  a  hot  one  j  as  in  the  former,  the  hofpitable  •\  difpo- 
fition  of  the  people,  and  the  neceffity  of  the  ufe  of  ftrong  li- 
quors to  a  certain  degree,  naturally  lead  to  it.  Hence  the 
drunkennefs  of  a  Spaniard  is  lefs  excufable  than  that  of  a  Ger- 
man ;  as  in  the  former,  it  is  the  refult  of  mere  wilfulnefs ;  but 
in  the  latter,  only  the  excefs  of  a  natural  difpofition.  Drinking 
alfo  is  lefs  criminal  in  cold  countries,  as  its  efFedts  there  are 
known  to  be  lefs  pernicious  both  to  the  individual  and  to  fociety. 
In  a  hot  climate,  a  drunken  man  is  abfolutely  frantic  and  wild  ; 
but  in  a  cold  one,  it  only  renders  him  heavy  and  ftupid. 

SECT.    III.     Gamitig. 

For  gaming,  which  is  alfo,  as  I  apprehend,  a  vice  of  a  cold 
climate,  (though  to  this,  as  well  as  the  other,  there  are  exceptions) 
there  is,  I  fear,  lefs  apology  to  be  made.  The  circumftances, 
however,  of  the  climate,  that  lead  to  this  vice,  I  have  before 
recited. 

*  Xenophon  defcribes  the  ancient  court  of  Perfia  as  very  drunken,  both  in  his- 
Inftitution  of  Cyrus,  and  the  Expedition  of  Cyrus;  and  Tavcrnier  and  Chardiu 
give  a  fimilar  account.  It  fliould,  however,  be  remarked,  that  Perfia  lies  in  about 
32  or  33  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  is  extremely  hilly,  io  that  the  climate  is 
not  excefTively  hot. 

t  Tacitus  tells  us,  that  the  Germans  principally  praftifed  this  vice  in  company. 
Germania,  cap.  xxi,.  xxii. 

SECT. 
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SECT.     IV.     Decency   of  condudi   and  behaviour. 

The  virtues  belonging  to  cold  climates  are  more  numerous, 
though  for  the  mofl:  part  of  the  negative  kind.  In  general, 
however,  decency  of  behaviour  and  condudi  is  preferved  much 
better  in  cold  climates  than  in  the  oppofite  ones.  Vice,  among 
them,  is  not  made  a  fubjedl  of  jefl  or  merriment,  but  of  abhor- 
rence; nor  is  corruption  attempted  to  be  excufed  from  the  pre- 
tence of  its  being  fafliionable.  In  fhort,  as  Tacitus  fays  of  the 
Germans,  a  good  fyftem  of  manners  is  vi^ith  them  a  greater  re- 
ftraint,  than  good  laws  are  in  other  countries  *. 

They  are  likewife  lefs  debauched  with  regard  to  women ;  and 
marriage  is  more  refpedled,  and  the  adherence  to  its  obligations 
more  faithful,  -f-  Tacitus  obferves,  the  marriage  contradt  is  held 
very  facred  among  the  Germans ;  nor  is  there  any  part  of  their 
moral  charadler  more  worthy  of  commendation.  This  fuperiority 
of  the  morals  of  cold  climates,  efpecially  in  the  latter  inftance, 
over  thofe  of  warm,  is  owing  to  feveral  caufes. 

Firft,  the  verfatility  of  the  temper  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
latter,  prevents  any  lafling  attachment  to  the  fame  objedl,  and 
contributes  to  introduce  polygamy;  a  thing  incompatible  with  a 
tender  affedllon,  which  will  endure  no  rival  in  a  regard  of  this 
kind.  Another  reafon  why  thefe  connexions  are  not  fo  durable 
as  with  us  is,  the  natural  inequality  which  there  is  in  thofe  cli- 
mates between  the  fexes ;  women  in  hot  countries  are  mar- 
riageable at  eight,  nine,  or  ten  years  of  age.  Thus  Mahomet 
married   Cadisjah  \  at    eight,  and  took   her  to  his  bed  at    nine 

*  Nemo  illic  Vitia  ridct,  neque  corrumpere  atque  conumpi  feculum  vocatur. 
•^Plulque  ibi  boni  mores  valcnt,  qiiam  alibi  boiias  leges.     Taciti  Germania. 

i   Taciti  Germania,  cap.  xviii. 

X  Mr.  Le  Brun  obferves,  that  the  Pcrfians  marry  very  young.  Travels,  vol.  iv. 
p.  260. 

years 
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years  old.  Hence,  in  thofe  countries,  infancy  and  marriage  al- 
moft  always  accompany  each  other.  They  are  pafl  child-bearing, 
and  even  old,  at  twenty  :  Their  reafon,  therefore,  never  accom- 
panies their  beauty ;  when  that  demands  the  empire,  want  of 
reafon  forbids  the  claim ;  when  reafon  is  obtained,  beauty  is  no 
more.  It  is  therefore  natural  enough  in  thefe  climates,  where  no 
law  forbids  it,  for  a  man  to  leave  one  wife  to  take  another,  and 
that  polygamy  fhould  be  introduced. 

But  in  cold  climates,  the  attachment  of  the  people  is  more  per- 
manent, and  the  fexes  better  fuited  in  every  refpecft  for  a  durable 
connexion ;  and  confequently,  there  is  neither  any  natural  caufe 
or  pretence  for  the  fame  licentioufnefs  of  manners. — It  is  pro- 
bable, that  this  equality  or  balance,  that  there  is  between  the 
fexes  in  cold  countries,  is  no  inconfiderable  caufe  why  the  off- 
fpring  are  more  robuft  than  in  hot.  Tacitus  fays  of  the  Ger- 
mans, that  the  young  men  avoided  an  early  intercourfe  with  wo- 
men, which  preferved  their  flrength  and  vigour.  The  females 
alfo  did  the  fame  with  refpedt  to  the  other  fex.  The  union  was 
made  between  perfons  of  the  lame  time  of  life,  and  limilar  iize 
of  body.  The  flrong  and  healthy  were  united  together ;  and 
from  thence,  the  children  inherit  the  ftrength  and  robuflnefs  of 
their  *  parents. 

Csefar  -f-  too  fays  of  the  fame  people,  that  they  efleem  thofe 
men  the  mofl,  who  have  the  longeft  preferved  their  virginity  j 
which  they  believe  contributes  to  their  growth,  vigour,  and 
flrength  of  nerves ;  but  nothing  is  reckoned  fo  ignominious,  as 
to  be  conneiled  with  a  woman  before  they  have  palled  the  twen- 
tieth year  of  their  age. 

*  Taciti  Gcrmania,  cap.  xx. 

t  Csfar.    Comm.  Jib.  vi.  cap.  lo.   §  2i. 
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SECT.    V.     Candour  and  opennefs. 

From  the  conndence  and  fecurity  produced  by  the  courage  and 
refolution  incident  to  the  climate,  the  people  are  more  open  and 
candid  in  their  dealings  and  tranfadlions.  Of  this  I  have  be- 
fore fpoken,  and  is  a  general  obfervation. 

SECT.    VI.     Conjlancy  and  refolution. 

From  the  little  levity  that  prevails  in  cold  climates,  the  peo- 
ple are  more  fixed  in  their  refolutions,  and  conftant  in  their  pro- 
mifes  and  attachments ;  and  of  confequence,  more  fitted  for  fe- 
cial intercourfe  in  general. 

SECT.    VII.     ABivity  and  indujiry. 

Adlivity  and  induflry,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  are  virtues  of 
cold  climates.  This,  however,  is  confined  chiefly  to  bodily  ex- 
ertion, and  has  little  reference  to  mental  employments. 


CHAP.     X. 

MORAL    CHARACTER    OF    THE    PEOPLE    OF    TEMPERATE 

CLIMATES. 

'T""^  H  E  moral  charadler  of  the  people  of  temperate  climates  is 

JL     of  a  mixed  kind,  though  confiderably  more  inclinable  to 

*  virtue,  at  leafl  the  practical  part  of  it,  as  far  as  regards  external 

adtions,  than  thofe  of  hot  ones.     Their  greater  acquaintance  with 

*  Tcmpcratx  regiones  tlifpoiiunt  cgregic  ad  Virtutcs.     Hoffman  dc  Tcnipera- 
mcnto  fundamcnto,  &c. 
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the  nature  of  trade,  and  the  neceffity  of  a  mutual  confidence, 
efpecially  in  large  concerns,  renders  them  lefs  knavifh  and  deceit- 
ful. Their  confcioufnefs  of  fuperiority,  both  in  courage  and  in 
military  fcience,  renders  them  lefs  cruel  ;  and  their  fenfe  of  the 
neceffity  of  decency  of  conduct  and  behaviour,  in  order  to  pre- 
ferve  the  police  and  form  of  government,  prevents  fcandaluus  or 
open  violations  of  morality. 

The  confidence  in  their  power  and  abilities,  of  which  I  have 
juft  fpoken,  is,  I  imagine,  produdive  of  another  good  efFe(9:,  in 
rendering  the  people  lefs  felfifh  and  interefled,  and  in  infufing 
into  them  a  degree  of  public  fpirit  and  regard  for  their  country, 
and  mankind  in  general.  When  a  man  lives  in  daily  fear  for  his 
perfon  or  property,  all  his  regards  are  centered  in  himfelf,  or 
confined  to  his  nearefi:  connexions ;  and  the  farther  he  enlarges 
his  views,  the  more  he  thinks  he  increafes  his  danger.  But  when 
a  man  efteems  himfelf  and  his  connexions  to  be  in  a  reafonable 
flate  of  fecurity,  the  human  mind,  naturally  acflive,  feeks  for  em- 
ployment elfewhere  %  and  in  thofe,  whofe  difpofitions  are  inclined 
to  virtue,  fettles  in  promoting  the  good  of  their  country,  or  the 
interefts  of  mankind  in  general. 

This  is  a  circumftance  highly  advantageous  to  the  public  ;  and 
accordingly  we  fee,  in  the  temperate  climates  of  Europe,  that  the 
interefts  of  every  ftate  are  better  underftood,  and  more  attended 
to,  both  in  their  commercial  and  political  capacity,  than  in  any 
of  the  other  quarters  of  the  world ;  and  that,  accordingly,  they 
formerly  had,  and  ftill  retain,  the  pre-eminence. 


G  CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XI. 


«F    THE    EFFECTS     OF     A    WARM     CLIMATE     ITPON     MAN- 
NERS   AND    BEHAVIOUR. 

WARM  climates  have  been  long  ago  obferved  to  be  earlier, 
and  more  completely  civilized,  than  cold  ones.  Afia, 
*  Hippocrates  remarked  to  be  more  mild  and  temperate  than  his 
own  country ;  and  the  manners  of  the  people  are  more  refined  and 
cultivated. 

But  although  this  be  the  cafe,  I  believe  that  this  boafted  polite- 
nefs  confifted  then,  as  it  does  now,  in  the  obfervance  of  certain 
fixed  and  ftated  ceremonials  ;  and  had  little  of  thofe  embelliih- 
ments  from  wit,  cafe,  freedom  of  converfation,  and  other  oc- 
calional  attentions,  which  conftitute  among  us  the  perfedlion  of  an 
intercourfe  of  this  kind.  The  charadleriftic  of  the  behaviour  of 
thefe  people,  feems  to  have  confifted  chiefly  in  two  circumftances, 
which  indeed  are  nearly  connedted;  greaf  referve,  and  much 
ctremony  and  compliment . 

Herodotus  -j-  tells  us,  that  Deioces,  the  king  of  Media,  efta- 
bliflied  it  as  a  rule,  that  very  few  perfons  fliould  be  permitted  to 
fee  him ;  and  that  to  laugh  or  fpit  in  his  prefence,  fhould  be  ac- 
counted indecent ;  not  doubting,  fliys  the  author,  that;  thofe  who 
were  debarred  from  feeing  him  at  all,  would  eafily  be  induced  to 
think  him  of  a  fuperior  nature  to  themfelves.  Diodorus  %  Siculus 
fays,  that  Ninyas,  king  of  AfTyria,.  e/lablifhed  rules  of  a  iimilar 
kind,  and  with  the  fame  intention.  The  behaviour  of  the  ancient 
Perfiano  alfo,,  was  extremely  fjlent  and  referved.     Silence  |1  was 

•  Dc  acribus,  aquis,  &  locis.  t  Book  i..  J  Lib.  ii. 

H  Amm.  Marccll,  lib..,xxi.  cap.  j^. 

with 
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with  them  a  deity.     They  held  it  impious  to  fpeak  at  -f-  meals  j 
even  fentence  of  death  was  fometimes  pronounced  by  \  figns.     In 
Spain  alfo,  at  prefent,  the  behaviour  of  the  people  is  extremely 
diftant  and  referved.     This  flyle  of  behaviour  is  connedled  with 
the  nature  of  the  government  that  prevails  in  hot  climates.     In 
all   defpotic  empires,  there  is  very  little  perfonal  communication 
between  the  prince  and  his  fubjedts  j    he  is  kept  from  the  public 
eye,  and  known  only  by  report.     As  this  mode  of  government  is 
founded  on  the  paffions  of  men,  and  not  upon  reafon,  and  princi- 
pally on  the  paffion  of  fear,  it  is  conducive  to  the  encouragement 
of  this  paffion,  that  fuch  a  mode  of  behaviour  {hould  be  kept  up, 
in  order  that  the  idea  of  the  fovereign  may  ftrike  greater  ||  terror,  by 
his  perfon  not  being  familiarifed  to  the  fenfes ;   it  being  a  property 
of  obfcurity  §,  to  ad    more  forcibly  in    impreffing   fear,  than    a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  objedl,  however  terrible.     Befides  this 
general  referve,  a  high  degree  of  form  and  ceremony  prevails,  not 
only  with  refpeft  to  the  prince,  but  alfo  in  the  common  inter- 
courfe   between    individuals.     In  Perfia,  a  certain  ceremonial  was 
not  only  requifite  in  addreffing   the  fovereign,  but  the  fame  was 
obferved  in  a  great  meafure  through  all  ranks  of  people.     The 

t  Quint.  Curtius,  lib.  iv. 

X  Theophyla*^.  Simocatt.    lib.  v.  cap.  5.— Hence,  perhaps,  the  ufe  of  mutes 
in  the  Eaft. 

II  It  is  well  known,  that  expreffions  of  fubmiflion,  homage,  and  reverence,  al- 
ways have  been,  and  are  ftill,  carried  to  a  great  degree  of  extravagance  in 
the  eaftern  countries.  When  Jofeph's  brethren  were  introduced  to  him,  they 
bowed  down  themfelves  before  him  with  their  faces  to  the  earth.  Genefis, 
xlii.  6.  The  kings  of  Perfia  never  admitted  any  one  to  their  prefence,  with- 
out exading  this  adt  of  adoration,  for  that  was  the  proper  name  for  it.  "  Ne- 
pos  in  Conone.  Plutarchi  vita  Themiftoclis." — Alexander  alfo  affected  this  in- 
ftance  of  oriental  pride.  Q.  Curtii,  lib.  vii.  and  Plutarch  Vit.  Alex.  Lowth's 
Ifaiah,  Notes  on  ch.  xlix.  23. — Strabo  fays,  that  the  king  of  Ethiopia  is  re- 
garded   as  a  deity,  and   is    always  fliut    up  in   his   palace.     Lib.  xvii. 

^  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  part  ii,  §  3. 

G  2  fame 
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fame  is  the  cafe  at  this  day,  both  in  that  country,  and  in  India ; 
.  and  ftill  more  remarkably  in  China,  In  the  latter,  this  is  carried' 
to  an  *  extreme  degree,  and  is  part  of  the  law  of  the  country, 
and  the  conftitution  of  the  ftate  :  the  people  are  daily  reminded 
of  it  by  the  head  of  the  family;  and  twice  in  every  month 
the  Mandarins  alTemhle  to  inflruft  the  people  in  thefe  duties  par- 
ticularly. They  think  that  form  and  ceremony  are  the  barriers 
which  men  have  ereded  among  themfelves,  to  prevent  the  cor- 
ruption -f-  of  one  another. 

This  mode  of  intercourfe,  however,  although  inferior  in  point 
of  elegance  to  the  European  manners,  and  deftitute  of  the  ad- 
vantages arifing  from  a  communication  of  fentiment  and  informa- 
tion, is  not  ill  adapted  to  the  lituation  and  charadler  of  that  peo- 
ple. Their  timid  and  fufpicious  difpofition,  renders  them  unfit 
for  mutual  confidence,  or  dependence  upon  one  another  :  their  de- 
fire  of  revenge  would  make  fuch  truil  unfafe,  efpecially  under  a 
government  wherein  every  intrigue,  every  thing  that  has  the  leaft 
tendency  to  interrupt  the  peace,  is  moft  feverely  animadverted. 
The  legiflatures,  therefore,  of  thefe  countries,  have,  in  order 
to  fupply  the  defeft  of  a  free  communication,  eftabliflied  a 
form  of  behaviour  adapted  to  the  feveral  purpofes  above  mention- 
ed, and  calculated  alfo  to  fuit  the  indolent  and  ignorant  charad:er 
of  the  people.  Some  part  of  our  modem  fyftem  of  politenefs 
(perhaps  imported  from  the  eaflern  empire,  at  the  time  of  the 

*  "  Inftead  of  a  complimentary  fpeech  in  addreflingafiiperior,  the  Chinefe  deliver 
the  compliment  in  writing,  the  fmallnefs  of  the  letters  being  proportioned  to  the 
degree  of  rcfpeft  intended  ;  and  the  higheft  compliment  is  to  make  the  letters 
fo  fmall,  as  not  to  be  legible."  Vide  Note  to  Elements  of  Criticifm,  vol.  i.. 
chap.  15. 

t"  We  took  our  leave  of  the  vizier  of  Yambo,  amidft  a  profufion  of  high-flown, 
compliments,  which  we  had  neither   the  capacity  nor  inclination  to  return.     The 
natives  of  the  Eaft  are  fo  habituated  to  this  mode  of  fpccch,  that  wcll-turncd  com- 
pliments fall   from  their  lips    with   incxpreffible   readinefs."     Adventures    in    the 
Courfe  of  a  Voyage  up  the  Red-fea,  by  Eyles  Irwin,  Efq;  p.  67, 

Crufades) 
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*  Crufades)    appears    borrowed  from    the   ceremonial  of  a  warm 
climate,   as  it  confifts  in  a  great  meafure  in  the  endeavour  to  fave- 
any  exertion,  or,   as  it  is  commonly  called,  trouble,   to  the  perfon 
to  whom  the  compliment  is  intended.     But  this,  when  carried  to- 
the  degree  we  fbmetimes  fee  it,  becomes  highly  abfurd,  and  even 
ridiculous,  as  it  feems  to  fuppofe  a  degree  of  imbecillity  or  inca- 
pacity in  tbofe  to  whom  we  mean   refped ;    and  is   farther  fo,  in 
fuppofing,  that  in  a  moderate,    or  rather  cold  climate,  a  flight  ufe 
of  the  limbs  could  be  a  trouble  or  fatigue.      Some  of  the  titles  of 
honour,  likewife,  that  prevailed  in  the  Eaft,  favour  of  the  indolence 
infpired  by  the  climate^     Thus  the  titles  of  Manfuetudo,  -f-  Tran- 
quillitas,  and  Serenitas,  which  were  all  ufed  in  the  eaftern  empire, 
feem  to  have  been  of  this  kind;    and  were  applied   to  emperors, 
as  majefty  is  now  to  kings.     The  title  of  Serenity  is   flill  in   ufe 
in  fome  parts  of  Europe. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  in  hot  climates,  the  mode  of  manners  and 
behaviour  continues  for  a  long  time  unchanged.  Thus  the  form  and 
ceremonial  of  behaviour  is  the  fame  at  \  this  day  in  Perfia  and 
India,  and  probably  in  China,  as  it  was  two  thoufand  years  ago. 

The  caufe  of  this  immutability,  is  a  curious  objefl  of  enquiry. 
One  reafon  given  for  it  by  Mr.  Montefquieu  is,  the  high  degree 
of  fenfibility  which  a  hot  climate  naturally  infpires,  which  is  al- 
mofl:  conftantly  joined  with  an  indolence  of  mind,  conne6led  with 
that  of  the  body  ;  fo  that  when  a  conflderable  impreflion  is  made, 
and  a  habit  formed  by  cufl:om,  the  lazinefs  of  the  people  prevents 
their  making  any  efforts  to  break  through  it. 

Another  reafon,  and  perhaps  a  more  fatisfadlory  one,  is  derived 
from  the  nature  of  the  government,  which  in  fuch  countries  is 

*  For  an  account  of  the  efFefls  of  the  Crufades  in  polifhing  and  improving 
manners,  fee  Robertfon's  Hift.  of  Charles  V,  vol.  i,  §  i. 

t  See  the  Dedication  of  the  Hiftory  of  Eutropius  to  the  Emperor  Valens ;  and. 
Selden's  Titles  of  Honour,  part  i.  ch.  6. 

X  See  more  on  this  fubjcdt,  an  the  Ejf'eSi  of  Climate  oh  Laws  and  Citjloms, 

almofl 
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alinoil:  always  defpotic.  The  fear  and  mutual  jealoufy  in  which 
the  people  live  of  one  another,  prevents  that  freedom  of  com- 
munication that  takes  place  in  a  country  of  liberty.  People 
there,  are  not  fo  much  objedls  of  imitation  or  confidence  to  one 
another,  as  of  diflruft  and  jealoufy  ;  and  the  timidity  infpired  by 
this  government  is  fo  great,  as  to  deter  any  from  attempting  in- 
novations. 

In  all  probability,  this  uniformity  of  manners  is,  Jn  its  turn,  a 
powerful  caufe  of  the  uniformity  of  the  government.  By  long 
ufe  they  have  acquired  a  connexion,  and  prove  a  mutual  fupport 
to  each  other.  A  new  form  of  manners  and  behaviour,  would 
infpire  a  new  fet  of  ideas  and  fentiments,  and  tempt  them  to 
call  in  queftion  many  of  thofe  maxims  and  opinions,  on  which 
the  form  of  the  government  *  depends. 

But  the  moft  powerful  caufe  of  this  immutability  is,  perhaps, 
the  confinement  of  the  women,  and  their  confequent  exclufion 
from  influence  in  fociety.  In  other  countries,  where  there  is 
a  free  intercourfe  between  the  fexes,  the  defire  women  have  of 
pleafing,  and  the  defire  men  alfo  have  of  giving  them  pleafure, 
by  indulging  their  curiofity  and  tafte  for  variety,  produces  a  per- 
petual change  of  manners  and  behaviour. 


CHAP.  xir. 

OF    THE    INFLUENCE    OF    A    COLD    CLIMATE    ON    THE 

MANNERS. 

TH  E  manners  of  the  northern  nations,  in  comparifon  with 
thofe  of  warm  climates,  appear  rough  and  auftere.      Tlieir 
addrefs  is  ufually  blunt  and  unpolifhed  ;  and  they  have  few  cere- 

*  Spirit  of  Laws,  book  xix.  cb.  la* 

monials 
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monials  to  regulate  their  behaviour.  There  is  likewife  a  v/ant 
*  of  decorum,  and  a  groffnefs  in  their  manners,  that  charaderifc 
them  very  ftrongly.  This  is  eafily  to  be  accounted  for  from  the 
charadter  of  the  people  ;  who  pofTefs  little  fenfibility,  are  of  a  bold 
and  refolute  f.irit,  and  accuftomed  to  robuft  bodily  exertions. 
Add  10  ;  his,  that  the  fair  fex  are  little  regarded  among  them. 

The  niinncrs  of  cold  climates  are  alfo  much  lefs  permanent 
and  uniform  than  thofe  of  hot.  The  manners  of  the  vaft  em- 
pire of  Raffia  were  changed  in  a  great  meafure  in  a  fingle  age, 
and  without  producing  any  revolution  or  violent  convulfion  in  the 
jftate :  fuch  a  change  would  probably  never  have  fucceeded  in  the 
eaftern  countries  j  or  if  it  had  been  forcibly  introduced,  would 
probably  have  overturned  the  fyflem  of  government,  and  have 
coft  torrents  of  blood  in  its  eftablifhment.  But  in  that  frozen 
climate,  new  manners  furniflied  a  new  field  for  ad;ivity  and  em- 
ployment, and  ferved  to  excite  ambition  and  defire  of  diftindlioa 
in  the  one  fex,  and  curiofity  and  vanity  in  the  other  :  they  were^^ 
therefore,  received  with  a  more  ready  acquiefcence. 


CHAP.     XIIL 

©N    THE    EFFECT    OF    TEMPERATE    CLIMATES    UPON    THE 

MANNERS. 

POLITENESS    and   elegance   of  behaviour  have  always 
attained  to  the  greateft  perfection  in  temperate  climates :  this- 
has  been  owing  in  fome  meafure  to  the  greater  perfeCcion  of  arts 
in  general.     Hut  I  apprehend,  that  the  difpolition  of  the  people 
to  a<3ivity,  joined  with  a  degree  of  fenfibility ;  and  a  government 

*  "\Jide  the  i-ules  of  behaviour  at  the  Court  of  St.  Peterfburgh. 
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with  fome  fliare  of  liberty,  and  which    confeqnently  admits   of  a 
free  communication  of  fentiment,  are  the  principal  reafons. 

The  laft  of  thefe,  as  far  as  relates  to  a  free  intercourfe  of  com- 
pany and  converfation  between  the  fexes,  is  perhaps  the  moft 
aftive  caufe  of  any,  and  fubfifts  only  in  moderate  climates  ;  the 
female  fex,  in  cold  ones,  being  difregarded,  and  in  hot  ones,  being 
in  a  ftate  of  confinement.  While  in  Afia  the  fair  fex  are  con- 
fidered  only  as  a  poflcffion,  in  Europe  they  are  objed:s  of  tender- 
nefs,  efteem,  and  rational  attachment.  This  infpires  a  habit  of 
attentive  and  refpedlful  behaviour  j  their  beauty  excites  admira- 
tion and  love ;  and  even  their  very  weaknefs  adds  force  to  their 
influence,  mider  the  idea  of  delicacy.  Generofity  prevents  op--- 
preffion,  where  there  can  be  no  refinance ;  and  roufes  valour  and 
gallantry  in  their  defence.  Whatever  they  fay  is  heard  with  pe- 
culiar attention ;  and  even  their  *  foibles  are  conftrued  into  per- 
fedlions.  Befides,  by  their  being  at  liberty,  they  are  enabled  to 
take  a  part  in  the  bufmefs  of  the  world ;  to  manage  domeftic  af- 
fairs, which  are  there  regarded  as  their  peculiar  province  ;  and 
to  bear  an  almofl;  equal  part  in  the  adventures  of  life  ;  and  thus  to 
render  themfelves  obj efts  of  efteem,  when  their  perfonal  attradions 
are  no  more. 

Another  circumftance  highly  favourable  to  the  influence  of  the 
fair  fex,  in  moderate  climates,  is,  that  in  them  their  beauty  and 
underftanding  accompany  each  other ;  fo  that  a  woman  is  at  the 
fame  time  an  objeft  of  paflion  and  of  refpedl.  This  circumftance, 
joined  to  that  of  there  being  but  one  objedl,  (polygamy  not  be- 
ing pradtifed)  and  of  confequence  the  hopes  of  ofi'spring  depending 
on  her  only,  inhances  much  their  confequence  in  fociety  :  and  of 
courfe  tends  to  render  the  manners  of  the  other  fex  fuch  as  are 
agreeable  to  them ;   that  is,  attentive,  poliflicd,  and  elegant. 

*  Curke  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  book  iii.  §  9  and  16. 

In 
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In  Afia,  the  cafe  is  diredlly  the  reverfe ;  the  women  are  there 
fecluded  from  converfation  with  the  other  fex,  and  are  regarded 
chiefly  in  the  light  of  an  objedl  for  the  gratification  of  paffion  j  and 
even  this  regard  is  divided  among  a  number.  Their  beauty  is 
tranfient,  their  manners  difpofed  to  be  profligate,  and  their  minds 
uncultivated  j  they  bear  no  part  in  the  affairs  of  life,  and  are 
efteemed  to  be  in  *  an  inferior  ftation  in  point  of  rank  -,  confe- 
quently,  they  can  neither  be  objecls  of  refpedt,  efteem,  or  rational 
attachment.  No  wonder  then,  that  the  other  fex  fhould  be  little 
difpofed  to  cultivate  a  mode  of  behaviour  adapted  to  their  ia- 
clinations.  In  very  cold  countries,  the  fair  fex,  though  under  no 
reftraint  in  point  of  perfonal  confinement,  are,  as  I  have  before 
remarked,  but  little  refpedted ;  and  of  confequence  their  inter- 
courfe  with  the  other  fex  has  but  little  effed:  upon  the  manners. 
In  Ruffia,  until  of  late  years,  they  were  held  to  be  fcarcely  fupe- 
rior  to  domeftic  fervants  ;  were  accuftomed  to  be  beaten,  at  the 
pleafure  of  their  hufbands  ;  and  even  the  fign  of  efpoufal  itfelf, 
was  an  inftrument  of  chaftifement.  By  communication  with 
other  nations,  this  brutality  is  in  a  great  meafure  worji  off;  and 
Ruffia,  in  confequence,  rifes  in  the  efteem  and  refpedt  of  Europe- 
enough,  however,  is  yet  left  to  flaew  the  natural  difpofition  of  the 
people. 

Some  refpedlable  writers  have  attributed  this  fituation  of  the 
female  fex  in  cold  climates,  to  the  rude  ftate  of  the  people,  but 
without  reafon.  Our  anceftors,  the  ancient  -f-  Germans,  whofe 
country,  though  cold,  was  not  exti-eme  in  degree,  held  the  fair 
fex  in  the  higheft  eft:imation,.  and  even  veneration ;   and  the  fame 

♦  Grinding  com,  a  work  the  mofi:  laborious  and  moft  mean  of  any,  in  the  Eaft, 
was  always  performed  by  female  flaves,  and  is  fo  at  prefent. — Exodus,  xi.  5.  xii.  29. 
Matthew,  xxiv.  41.  Homer's  Odyff.  xx.  105,  108.  Shaw's  Travels,  p.  297-. 
Harmer's  Obf.  i.  p.  153. 

+  Vide— A  View  of  Society  in  Europe,  by  Dr.  G.  Stuart ;  and  Tacit.  German. 
ch,  viii.  and  xviii. 
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is  the  cafe  with  the  favage  nations  in  feme  of  the  more  temperate 
chmates  of  America. 

I  ihall  conclude  my  obfervations  on  this  head,  with  the  follow- 
ing remark  of  a  great  writer  :  that  "  it  is  *  an  happinefs  to  live 
in  thofe  climates  that  permit  a  communication  between  the  fexes  -, 
and  where  that  fex  which  has  the  moft  charms,  confpicuoufly  em- 
belliilies  fociety ;  and  where  wives,  referving  themfelves  for  the 
pleafure  of  onCj  contribute  to  the  amufement  of  all." 

The  fame  reafons  which  contribute  to  render  the  manners  of 
temperate  climates  more  polifhed  and  elegant,  render  them  alfo 
more  variable  and  inconftant.  The  ficklenefs  of  difpofition,  in- 
fpired  by  the  mutable  and  ambiguous  nature  of  the  climate j  a  de- 
gree of  freedom,  or  at  leaft  moderation,  in  the  government ;  and  the 
influence  of  women  in  thefe  points,  which  they  efleem  as  parti- 
cularly within  their  province,  account  for  this  very  fully.  Per- 
haps it  is  owing  to  this  mutability,  that  the  elegance  of  manners 
itfelf  is  to  be  afcribed,  as  in  fuch  a  cafe  there  is  a  capacity,  and  an 
incitement  to  improvement,  which  cannot  take  place  in  the  eaftern 
empires ;  and  though  every  change  may  not  be  for  the  better,  it 
ftill  tends  to  promote  a  fpirit  pf  enquiry  and  examination,  which 
generally  terminates  in  a  reformation  of  whatever  is  moft  excep- 
tionable, either  in  morals  or  behaviour. 

CHAP.    XIV. 

INFLUENCE  OF  CLIMATE  UPON  THE  INTELLECTUAL 
FACULTIES?  AND  FIRST  OF  A  HOT  CLIMATE. 

SECT.    I.     On  /it erasure. 

TH  E  fame  caufes  that  influence  the  difpofition  and  manners, 
have  alfo  had  a  proportionable  effed:    upon   the   intelledts. 
In  fpeaking  of  the  former,  I  mentioned  the  high  degree  of  fenfi- 

*  Spirit  of  Daws. 
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bility  with  which  the  people  of  hot  climates  were  endued,  as  the 
leading  principle  and  key  to  their  characTter.  The  fame  holds 
good  with  refped:  to  the  mental  powers.  Hence  the  fruits  of 
fancy  and  imagination  *  have  always  abounded  moft:  in  the  fouth. 
To  them  we  owe  the  invention  and  embellifiiment  of  that 
mythology,  and  thofe  early  traditions,  which  continue  to  furnifh 
the  materials  of  fancy,  and  the  field  of  poetic  allufion.  Perhaps 
it  is  to  them  we  owe  the  poetic  ftyle  itfelf,  as  the  mofl  ancient 
models  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  are  derived  from  that  quar- 
ter. Nor  is  this  turn  of  the  people  confined  to  a  certain  clafs,  or 
to  thofe  only  who  have  received  the  advantages  derived  from  ranic 
and  education,  but  prevails  generally  through  the  people  at  large. 
Le  Brun  tells  us  -f-,  that  the  Perfians  in  general  love  poetry  above 
all  things,  in  which  they  are  fond  of  exhibiting  the  moft  lively 
and  brilliant  efforts  of  genius.  Poetical  difputes,  even  now,  are 
much  in  vogue  among  the  \  peafants  in  Minorca : — one  of  them 
fings  fome  extemporary  verfes  on  whatever  fubjedl  he  pleafes,  and 
accompanies  them  with  the  mufic  of  his  guitar  ;  he  is  immediate- 
ly anfwered  in  the  fame  number  of  unpremeditated  lines  by  an- 
other, who  endeavours  to  excel  or  ridicule  him  j  and  this  alternate 
conteft  lafts,  to  the  no  fmall  amufement  of  their  attentive  compa- 
nions, until  the  wit  of  one  of  the  rival  poets  be  exhauiled.  Thefe 
are  the  carmina  amcebasa  of  the  ancient  Greeks ;  in  imitation  of 
which,  fome  of  the  paftorals  of  Theocritus  and  Virgil  were 
written. 

Even  the  people  of  Otaheite  [j,  rude  and  uncultivated  as  they 
were,  had  their  alternate  verfes  regularly  digefted  into  rhythm  and 

*  Fancy,  as  it  is  produced  by  fenfibility,  ftrengthens  the  latter  again  in  its  turn* 
— Shenftone. 

+  Travels,  vol.  iv.  p.  92.  edit.  410,  1726. 
X  Cleghorn's  Account  of  Minorca. 
I  Forfler's  Account  of  Otaheite. 
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order ;  and  many  of  them  terminating  in  rhyme,  refembling,  la 
fcveral  inftances,  the  carmina  amcebsa  above  defcribed. 

I  fliall  take,  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  eaftern  poetry,  one  of  the 
moft  ancient  as  well  as  authentic  of  thefe  compofitions  j  I  mean 
that  elegant  performance,  known  by  the  name  of  Solomon's  Song. 
This  is  undoubtedly  a  poetical  work,  though,  I  believe,  not  re- 
duced into  any  metre  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  This,  how- 
ever, is  no  objedlion  to  its  claim  to  that  charadler  :  perhaps  it  is 
more  poetical  on  that  account. 

A  writer  of  the  greateft  tafte,  as  well  as  judgment,  has  obferved, 
that  the  Pfalms  of  David,  even  in  our  tranflation,  are  more  poetical 
than  any  metrical  verfion  now  extant :  and  the  fame  is  nearly  true 
of  the  prefeut  performance ;  at  leafl  I  think  that  Mr.  Prior's 
verfion  of  it,  in  his  poem  of  Solomon,  which  I  believe  to  be  at 
leaft  as  well  done  as  any  verfion  of  the  Pfalms  that  has  yet  appear- 
ed, is  lefs  poetical  than  the  original. 

With  refped;  to  the  fentiment,  we  find  there  a  tender,  yet  ani- 
inated  defcription  of  the  paflion  of  love,  great  beauty  and  rich- 
nefs  of  imagery,  and  fertility  of  idea  and  imagination.  The  fu- 
perior  fcnfibility  of  the  author  has,  indeed,  caufed  the  exprellion 
to  be  more  plain  and  undifguifed  than  our  manners  admit : 
but  this  is  the  general  ftyle  of  the  eaflern  writings.  For  the 
fame  reafon,  many  of  the  comparifons  or  fimilies  *  with  which 
this  work  abounds,  appear  faint  and  ftrained   to  our  ideas.     But 

*  Behold  thou  art  fair,  my  love;  thy  hair  is  as  a  flock  of  goats  that  appear  from 
.Gilead.  Thy  teqth  are  like  a  flock  of  fhcep  that  are  even  fhorn,  that  come  up 
■  from  the  wafhing,  whereof  every  one  bear  twins,  and  there  is  none  barren  among 
them.  Thy  lips  are  like  a  thread  of  fcariet.  As  a  piece  of  pomegranate  are  thy 
temples  within  thy  locks.  Thy  neck  is  like  the  tower  of  David  burided  for  an 
armory,  whereon  there  hang  a  thoufand  bucklers,  all  fhields  of  mighty  men.  Thy 
.two  breafts  are  like  two  young  roes  that  arc  twins,  whicli  feed  among  the  Ulies. 
"Thy  eyes  are  like  the  fifh- pools  in  Hefhbon,  by  the  gate  of  Bathrabbin.  Thy 
nok  like  the  tower  of  Lebanon,  looking  towards  Damafcus. — Solomon's  Song. 

this 
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this  is  perfedly  confonant  to  the  chara(fler  of  that  people,  among 
whom  *  luxuriance  of  imagination  was  more  ftudied  than  accuracy 
of  fentiment  and  expreffion.  It  is  alfo  probable,  that  the  great 
familiarity  and  local  nature  of  the  objedls  to  which  thofe  compo- 
fitions  allude,  together  with  the  high  degree  of  feeling  incident  to 
the  climate,  might]  make  the  refemblance  much  greater  than  our 
imaginations,  unufed  to  fuch  bold  comparifons,  and  probably  un- 
able to  enter  into  their  peculiar  beauty  and  energy,  can  compre- 
hend. 

Similies  -f-,  indeed,  were  the  favourite  ornament  both  of  fpeech 
and  writing,  among  the  eaftern  nations;  and  are  fo  at  prefent. 
The  \  fmalleft  fimilitude,  or  refemblance,  will  fometimes  occa- 
lion,  in  their  fertile  imaginations,  fuch  indulgence  and  liberty  of 
invention,  as  to  give  birth  to  fome  ftrange  report  or  marvellous 
narration.  We  fee  the  fame  difpofition  in  all  their  compofitions, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  particularly  that  now  under  confidera- 
tion.  The  Turkifti  Ode  of  Mefihi  alfo,  tranflated  by  Mr.  Jones, 
in  his  elegant  colledtion  of  Afiatic  poems,  bears  a  ftriking  refem- 
blance to  the  Song  of  Solomon,  both  in  the  fcenery  and  the  com- 
parifons. 

*  The  Arabian  language  is  fo  fuperior  in  elegance  to  the  reft,  that  this  people, 
in  other  refpeds  fo  remarkable  for  their  fimplicity,  exceed  all  other  nations  in  the 
delicacy  of  their  expreffion,  and  the  agreeable  wildnefs  of  their  images. — Adventures 
in  the  Courfe  ot  a  Voyage  up  the  Red-fea,  p.  67,  by  Eyles  Irwin,  Efq. 

t  Vide  a  Note  on  the  fecond  Chapter  of  Ifaiah,  verfes  13—16,  by  the  Bifhop 
of  London. 

X  Shaw's  Travels,  fpeaking  of  the  Arabs. 
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Solomon's  Song,  Ch.  ii.  Ode  of   Mesihi. 

TWr  Y  beloved  fpake,  and  faid  'T^HOU  heareft  the  tale  of  the 
unto  me,  Arife,  my  love,  my  nightingale,  that  the  vernal 
fair  one,  and  come  aivay  :   for  lo,  feafon  approaches.     The  fpring 
the   rain  is  pad,   the  winter  is  has    fpread    a  bower    of  joy  in 
over  and  gone.    The  flowers  ap-  every  grove,  where  the  almond- 
pear  on  the  earth;    the  time  of  tree   flicds    its    filver    bloffoms. 
the   finging    of   birds    is  come.  Be  chearfid,  be  full  of  mirth,  for 
and  the  voice  of  the  turtle    is  the  fpring  pajjeth  away,   it  will 
heard  in  our  land.     The  fig-tree  not  lajl.     The  groves  and  hills 
putteth    forth    her   green    figs ;  are    adorned    with    all    forts   of 
and   the   vines  with  the   tender  flowers  :    a  pavilion  of  rofes,  as 
grape,  give  a  good  fmell.     A-  the  feat  of  pleafure,  is  raifed  in 
rife,  my  love,  my  fair  one,  and  come  the  garden.     Be  chca?ful,  be  full 
away.  of  mirth,  for  the  fpring  pajfeth  a- 

way,  it  will  not  laji. 

Asa  clufl:er  of  camphire  in  The  edge  of  the  bower  is  fill- 
the  vineyards  of  Engedi,  I  am  cd  with  the  light  of  Ahmed, 
the  rofe  of  Sharon,  and  the  lily  Among  the  plants,  the  fortunate 
of  the  vallies.  As  the  lily  a-  tulips  reprefent  his  companions, 
mong  thorns,  fo  is  my  love  a-  The  dew  glitters  on  the  leaves 
.mong  the  daughters.  As  the  of  the  lily,  like  the  water  of  a 
apple-tree  among  the  trees  of  bright  fcymitar.  The  rofes  and 
the  wood,  fo  is  my  beloved  a-  tulips  are  like  the  bright  cheeks 
mong  the  fons.  of  beautiful   maids,    in   whofe 

ears  the  pearls  hang  like  drops 
of  dew.  Thou  art  a  nightingale 
with  a  fweet  voice,  O  Mefihi  ! 
when  thou  walkefl  with  the 
damfels,  whofe  cheeks  are  like 
rofes. 

Themiftodes, 
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Themiflocles,  the  Athenian  general,  was  fo  fenfible  of  the  cuf- 
tom  of  ufing  this  mode  of  fpeaking,  that  when  introduced  to  the 
court  of  Artaxerxes,  he  employed  this  *  fymbolical  and  figura- 
tive ftyle  of  expreffion,  comparing  a  man's  difcourfe  to  a  rich 
Perfian  carpet  varioufly  wrought  and  figured,  the  beautiful  images 
and  proper  figures  of  which  are  beft  reprefented  when  they  are 
clearly  and  fairly  opened ;  but  when  they  are  contracted  and  fold- 
ed up,  they  are  obfcured  and  loft.  Perhaps  this  difpofition  may 
arife  from  the  fame  fource  with  that  of  their  talent  for  imitation, 
which  was  obferved  in  them  of  old-f-j  and  is  the  cafe  at  prefent. 
A  great  writer  J,  indeed,  whofe  tafte  and  judgment  it  were  pre- 
fumption  to  qucftion,  has  afcribed  the  faintnefs  of  the  refcmblance, 
in  the  paflages  above  quoted  from  the  Song  of  Solomon,  to  the 
fituation  of  the  people  at  that  time  in  point  of  improve- 
ment, as  being  a  nation  juft  then  emerging  out  of  barbarity,  to 
whom  the  beauties  of  language  are  newly  difcovered ;  and  from 
the  attachment  to  them,  procured  by  their  novelty,  carried  beyond 
moderation.  But  I  am  very  doubtful  if  this  charadler  will  fuit 
the  Jewifh  nation  at  that  period,  who  feem,  inftead  of  being  in  a 
ftate  juft  rifing  from  obfcurity,  to  have  long  been  the  feat  of  what 
literature  and  arts  were  then  in  the  world. 

Milton,  whofe  tafte  and  judgment  were  fuperior  perhaps  to 
thofe  of  any  other  man,  has  delivered  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
fome  compofitions  of  that  nation,  prior  to  the  performance  now 
under  confideration,  are,  exclufive  of  their  fubjedt  and  divine  ar- 
gument, fuperior  in  the  critical  art  of  compofition  to  all  .other 
lyric  II  poetry.     It  is  therefore,  much   more   probably,  owing   to 

*  Plutarch — Life  of  Thcmiftocles. 
+  Strabo,  lib.  xv.   Hift.  Indise. 
X  Lord  Kaims — Elements  of  Criticifm. 

II  Preface  to  the  fecond  book  of  the  Reafon  of  Church  Government.     Vide  alf* 
Paradife  Regained,  book  iv.  1.  331,  et  deinceps. 
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the  natural  *  difpofition,  which  fuggefled  a  great  redundance  of 
ideas,  than  to  the  caufe  affigned  for  it  by  this  ingenious  author. 

But  fenlibility  and  pailion  are  not  the  only  marks  which  diftin- 
guifli  this  poem  to  be  of  eaftern  original ;  there  alfo  appears  in  it, 
if  I  may  ufe  the  expreffion,  a  high  degree  of  flowery  indolence, 
much  i-efembling  the  fcenes  defcribed  by  Anacreon,  which  were 
not  unlikely  to  be  borrowed  from  fome  eaftern  compofuions. 

This  will  appear  flill  more  probable,  if  we  confider  the  refem- 
blance  between  the  following  paffages  in  the  Song  of  Solomon^ 
and  part  of  the  third  ode  of  Anacreon. 

*  A  richnefs  and  profufion  of  imagery,  in  which  the  mind  is  h  dazzled  as  to 
make  it  impoflible  to  attend  to  that  coherence  and  agreement  of  the  allufions,  which 
we  fliould  require  on  every  other  occafion,  gives  an  idea  of  great  magnificence, 
and  is  a  fource  of  the  fublime  ;  as  is  well  obferved  by  Mr.  Burke,  who  has  quoted 
two  paflages,  one  from  Shakefpeare,  and  another  from  the  book  of  Ecclefiafticus, 
both  of  which  are  parallel,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  the  expreflions  and  fentiment  in 
the  book  of  which  we  are  fpeaking. — Vide  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  p.  ii.  ch.  13. 
Vide  alfo,  as  an  inftance,  ch.  v.  verfes  10,  11,  12,  ij,  14,  15,  16.  of  Solomon's- 
Song, 
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Solomon's  Song,  Ch.  v.  Anacreon,  Ode  iii. 

T  Sleep,  but  my  heart  waketh  :     TN  the  midft  of  the  filent  night, 
it  is  the  voice  of  my  beloved  v^^hen  the  Bear-ftar  is  got  to 

that  knocketh,  faying,  **  Open  the  right  of  Bootes ;  when  deep 
to  me,  my  fifter,  my  love,  my  fleep  falieth  upon  the  fatigued 
dove,  my  undefiledj  for  my  head  labourer,  love  approaches  on  a 
is  filled  with  dew,  and  my  locks  fudden,  and  knocks  at  the  door. 
with  the  drops  of  the  night."  Who  is  that,  I  cry,  that  ihakes 
I  rofe  up  to  open  to  my  beloved,  the  houfe,  and  difturbs  my  re- 
and  my  hands  dropped  with  pofe  ?  Open  to  me,  cries  Cupid, 
myrrh,  and  my  fingers  with  and  fear  not  the  boy.  I  am  wet, 
fweet-fmelling  myrrh,  upon  the  and  have  long  wandered  about 
handles  of  the  lock.  in    the    thick    darknefs   of  the 

night.  His  piteous  complaint 
moves  my  compaflion :  I  turn 
the  lock,  and  open  the  doors, 
when  the  winged  boy  appears, 
bearing  his  bov/  and  arrows. 
Taking  him  to  the  fire,  I 
chafe  his  tender  hands  with 
mine,  and  prefs  the  dewy  moif- 
ture  from  his  dropping  locks. 

The  feverer  ftudies,  however,  and  fuch  as  require  diligence  and 
perfeverance,  as  well  as  genius  and  fenfibility,  have  been  lefs  fuc- 
cefsful  in  hot  climates ;  fcarcely  any  of  the  Arabian  writers  de- 
ferve  the  title  of  hiftorians.  And  although  we  have  fome  later 
accounts  of  hiftorical  compofitions  *  in  the  Eafl  Indies,  the  fpeci- 

*  Vide  Dow's  Hiltory  of  Indoilan,  and  Richard fon's  Preface  to  his  Perfic 
-Didionary. 

I  mens 
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mens  already  produced,  give  us  no  reafon  to  expeft  that  they  will 
difpute  the  pahn,  in  this  fpecies  of  compofition,  with  the  Greek 
or  Roman  hiftorians,  or  even  with  thofe  of  our  own  country. 

In  natural  philofophy  *,  their  inferiority  is  flill  more  remarka- 
ble. This  fcience  is  at  prefent  at  its  loweft  ebb  in  thefe  coun- 
tries :  and  though  it  formerly  fhone  with  fome  degree  of  luftre,  its 
brightnefs  was  but  comparative,  being  always  not  only  greatly- 
clogged  and  obfcured  with  hypothefis  and  fanciful  conjefture,  but 
alfo  unfupported  by  fa6t  and  experiment,  the  only  folid  bafis  on 
which  philofophy  can  fafely  fland. 

In  medicine,  indeed,  the  Arabians  feem  principally  to  have  ex- 
celled ;  and  in  this  branch,  fome  of  them  merit  regard.  Seve- 
ral new  diforders,  as  the  fmall-pox  -f  and  fpina  ventofa,  by  Rhazes, 
have  been  defcribed  with  care  and  accuracy  ;  and  fome  new  me- 
dicines, as  fena,  rhubarb,  manna,  &c.  introduced;  but  the  gene-^ 
rality  of  their  writings  are  only  tedious  comments  on  the  an- 
cient Greek  authors,  Galen  and  Hippocrates  particularly,  whom^. 
nevcrthelefs,  they  have  by  no  means  delivered  down  to  pofterity 
in  their  native  and  Ample  form,  but  difguifed  and  depraved  with 
their  own  vain  fidlions  and  fubtJe  fpeculations.  Some,  however, 
of  the  Arabian  phyficians,  have  adopted  notions  more  juA  and 
liiberal.  J  Avenzoar,  the  moft  judicious,  lays  it  down  as  an  axiom, 
that  experience  only  is  to  be  the  guide  in  medical  pra6lice;  and. 
that  the  curative  art  is  not  to  be  learned  from  the  fubtilities 
of  logic  and  fophiftry,  but  by  conftant  and  daily  attention  to^ 
pradice,.}.oined  with- exquifite  judgment. 

*   The  Arabians  ^;^©t  only  made  no  improvements  in  nrathcmatlcs,  but  did  great, 
injury,  by  corrupting  and  interpolating  the  text  of  Euclid,  and  other  writers  on  . 
mathematical  fubjeds.     Botany  alfo   received   great  injury  by  the  fame  means, 
—  Friend's  Hift.  of  Phyfic. 

t  I'riend's  H^.  of  Phyfic,  book  it. 

X  Friend's  lii.l,  of  Phyfic,  Life  of  Avcnzoar. 
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But  the  fentiments  of  this  great  man  varied  much  from  thofe 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  On  account  of  the  foregoing  doc- 
trine, afterwards  revived  by  Bacon  with  fo  much  advantage  to  phi- 
lofophy,  he  was  efleemed  an  empiric  by  his  contemporaries,  and 
is  fo  ftyled  in  the  writings  of  that  age ;  although  he  was  fo  little 
liable  to  the  imputation,  that  he  ridicules  the  folly  of  ftated  re- 
ceipts and  general  prefcriptions,  and  ranks  them  with  the  tales  of 
old  women,  and  the  abfurdities  of  aflrology. 

Logic  and  moral  philofophy  have  fuffercd  ilill  more  in  their 
hands.  When,  after  the  deftrudlion  of  literature  in  Europe,  it  had 
a  tranlient  revival  in  Egypt  and  Arabia,  the  writings  of  the 
Greek  philofophers,  Ariftotle  particularly,  fell  into  their  hands  i 
whofe  nice  and  fubtle  diftindiions  and  arrangements  fuited  the 
inconftant  and  curious  difpofition  of  this  people,  who  prefently 
erecSed,  upon  his  foundation,  a  moft  tremendous  and  bulky  fyf- 
t€m  of  Ethics,  calculated  to  prolong  argument,  and  raife  the  re- 
putation of  the  difputant  J  but  by  no  means  fitted  for  the  invef- 
tigation  of  truth,  or  the  improvement  of  morality.  The  confe- 
quences  of  this  have  been  highly  detrimental  to  fcience,  as  it 
has  introduced  a  mode  and  flyle  of  argumentation,  wherein  vic- 
tory, more  than  truth,  was  the  objedl ;  the  bad  effeds  of  which 
have  been  feverely  felt,  both  in  philofophy,  inorality,  and  religion. 

I  have  fpoken  thus  far  on  the  effedls  of  a  hot  climate  on  the  in- 
telledlual  faculties,  as  they  regard  literature.  Let  us  now  confider 
them  with  refpedl  to  inventions  and  arts. 

SECT.     n.     On  inventions  and  arts. 

The  fenfibility  and  vivid  imagination  of  hot  climates^  has  been 
favourable  to  fuggefting  difcoveries.  Thus  we  find  moil;  of  the 
ufeful  inventions  of  life   were   originally  derived   from    thence. 

I  2  There 
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There  is  great  reafon  to  believe,  that  even  *  language  itfelf,  at 
lead  the  compofition  of  a  regular  one,  was  derived  from  the  Eafl; 
and  that  the  art  of  writing  came  from  the  fame  fource.  The  art 
of  fowing  corn  and  making  bread,  was  introduced  from  Egypt; 
in  which  country  -j-  Ifis  is  faid  to  have  taught  the  culture  of 
wheat  and  barley,  and  Ofiris  that  of  the  other  fruits.  Bacchus  :{: 
alfo.  is  reported  to  have  brought  the  ufe  of  the  plough,  and  the 
art  of  planting  vines,  and  of  making  wine,  from  India.  The  ufe 
of  filk  alfo  was  an  Afiatic  invention ;  and  the  ftill  more  impor- 
tant ones  of  printing,  gunpowder,  and  the  magnet,  were  difcovered 
in  the  Eaft  long  before  their  appearance  in  Europe.  Others, 
might  be  mentioned,  but  the  above  are  fufficient. 

The  arts  of  mechanifm  ||  and  manufadlure,  commonly  ftyled 
the  arts  of  life,  are  alfo  of  the  greateft  antiquity ;  and,  in  many 
inftances,  have  made  the  greateft  progrefs  in  hot  climates.  The 
tafte  and  fenfibility  of  that  people,  are  difplayed  to  great  advantage 
in  the  §  elegance  of  many  of  their  manufadiures ;  which  far  fur- 
pafs  thofe  of  Europe  :  as  a  proof  of  which,  the  imitations  of  them 
are  always  the  moft  admired  and  fought  after  among  the  Euro- 
pean manufadlures. 

Even  war  itfelf,  confidered  as  an  art,  is  of  greateft  antiquity 
in  hot  climates :    and  it  was  not  until  after  a  long  intercourfe 

•  Cadmus    and    Prometheus   are   faid    to    have    brought    the    alphabet    frora.. 
Pheniciai 

"  Lo,  where  the  morning  gilds  the  palmy  fhore, 
The  foil  that  arts  and  infant  letters  bore."  Pope.  . 

•f-  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  i. 
X  Arrian,  Hift.  Indicae,  liber. 
II  Fergufon  on  Civil  Society,  part  iii.  §  i. 

§  Strabo  obfcrves  the  elegant  tafte  of  .the  Eaft  Indian  people  in  matters  of  orna-- 
mcnt,  lib.  xv.. 

with 
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with  the  people  of  the  South,  and  repeated  *  inftrudion  in  this 
art,  that  the  northern  invader  was  enabled  to  complete  the  con- 
queft  of  the  fouthern  countries. 

It  may  perhaps  be  afked,   If  this  be  the  cafe,  whence  arifes   that 
military  fuperiority  which  the  people  of  cold   climates    have    al- 
ways maintained  over  thofe  of  hot  ?     To  this  we  may  anfwer. 
That  although  war,  as  a  fcience,  was    better  underilood  in   the 
South,  thofe  people  were  always,  as  has  already  been,  mentioned, 
highly  deficient  in  fortitude  and   military  prowefs.     Though  pof-- 
feffed,  like  the  Chinefe  at  prefent,  of  the  cumberfome  apparatus 
of  war,  they  were   deficient  in  the  virtues  of  fleadinefs,  adlivity, 
and  refolution  :    and  where  thefe  are   wanting,  it  is   evident   the 
others  could  be  employed  to  little  purpofe. 

The  pride  alfo,  incident  to   hot  climates,  is  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Montefquieu  as  a  great  caufe  of  their  inferiority  in  military  af- 
fairs.    The  Perfians,  long  before  the  conquefl:  of  Alexander,  had. 
experience  of  the  fuperiority  of  the  Grecian,  arms  and   manner  of 
fighting;   yet  the  flattery  of  courtiers,  and    the   innate    pride    of 
the    monarchs,   would   never   permit  them   to  doubt  whether  a 
better   method    might   not   be  followed.     The    fame  difpofition. 
caufed  them  to  venture  pitched  battles;    which  ruined   the  Per- 
fian  empire. 

Other  caufes,  .however,  it  mufl  be  confelTed,  concurred  to  make 
them  prefer  the  latter  mode  of  deciding  a  contefl.     The  cum- 
brous parade  of  a  vaft  army,  and  the  uncertainty  and  difficulty  of 
its  fupport,  and   the  doubtful   ftate    of  their  fubjeds  obedience, 
might  lead  them  to  determine  a  difpute  at  once.     Lucullus,  the 

*  Mr.  Gibbon  very  properly  accounts  it  a  high  mark,  of  imprudence  in 
the  Romans,  and  what  contributed  greatly  to  the  downfall  of  the  empire, 
to  take  the  northern  nations  occafionally  into  pay,  and  inftruift  them  in  the 
life  of  their  arms  and  difcipline.  When  they  had  united  thefe,  fays  he,  to 
their  own  native  ferocity  and  courage,  they  became  irrefiftible. — Gibbon,  De- 
dijve  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empirst 

Roman 
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'Roman  general,  was  fo  fenfible  of  the  policy  of  the  eaftern  nations, 
.in  this  refpedl,  that  when  engaged  in  the  war  with  Mithridates, 
:he  ruined  that  prince's  armies,  not  by  fighting,  but  by  fpinning 
out  the  time  ;  and,  as  *  Plutarch  tells  us,  "  did  not  make  a  mock 
war  of  it,  but  puflied  it  on  in  earneft,  and  fixed  its  feat  in  the 
very  bellies  of  his  foldiers."  In  confequence  of  this  mode  of 
proceeding,  he  vanquifhed  that  powerful  monarch  with  fcarcely 
any  battle.  Cotta,  his  predeceflbr,  by  venturing  too  raflily  a 
pitched  battle,  was  defeated  both  by  fea  and  land ;  and,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  interpofition  of  Lucullus,  would  have  been  taken 
prifoner. 

Another  reafon  why  the  people  of  the  Eafl  were  more  forward 
to  venture  pitched  battles  was,  left  the  allegiance  of  the  iremoter 
provinces  might  be  fhaken,  as  there  was  no  firm  bond  of  union 
between  the  feveral  parts  of  it,  as  none  were  attached  to  the 
government  from  regard  or  affedlion.  A  protradted  war,  there- 
fore, would  give  time  and  opportun-ity  for  the  different  governors 
and  commanders  to  revolt  and  change  fides.  Tiribazus,  for 
this  reafon,  reprefented  to  Artaxerxes  -f-,  that  he  ought  not  to 
decline  fighting,  when  attacked  by  Cyrus,  as  the  confequence  of 
delay  would  be  the  lofs  of  his  principal  provinces. 

But  to  return  to  the  fubjed. — In  thofe  arts,  likewife,  which  con- 
cern focial  intercourfe,  hot  climates  have  always  been  remarkable. 
Thus  commerce  has  ever  been,  and  is  flill,  fuccefsfully  carried  on 
there,  as  in  Perfia,  India,  China,  &c.  the  greatefl  proof  of  which 
is,  that  the  ij:  balance  of  trade  has  always  been  in  their  favour; 
and  though  this  is  in  fome  meafure  owing  to  a  natural  caufe,  it 
fliews  the  attention  and  prudence  of  the  inhabitants  in  taking  ad- 

•  Life  of  Lucullus. 

i  Plutarch,  Life  of  Artaxerxes. 

X  Every  nation  that  has  ever  traded  to  the  Indies,  has  conftantly  carried 
bullion,  and  brought  merchandizes  in  return. — Spirit  of  Laws,  book  xxi. 
chap.  I. 

vantage 
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vantage  of  it.  Were  I  to  hazard  a  conjed:ure,  I  would  fay,  that 
this  was  perhaps  intended  by  Providence,  to  prevent  the  utter  ruin 
and  depopulation  of  that  country.  From  the  weaknefs  of  the 
government,  and  cowardice  of  the  people,  they  are  a  prey  to  every 
invader.  If  then  they  had  no  means  of  reimburfing  themfelves 
by  commerce,  and  of  compelling,  as  it  were,  their  plunderers  to 
refund  what  they  had  feized,  they  muft  foon^  be  utterly  undone  :. 
commerce,  therefore,  ferves  to  them  as  a  national  fupport,  if  not 
as  a  defence;  as  valour>  judgment,  and  the  refources  of  war,  do  to 
other  countries.  The  arts  of  policy  and  negociation  have  been 
faid  to  flourifh  moft  in  hot  climates;  but  /  believe  this  to  be 
fcarcely  the  cafe,  in  the  {^nio.  hot  climates  are  here  underftood. 
The  political  condudl,  however,  of  the  Chinefe  and  of  the  Japa- 
nefe,  may  prove  at  leaft,  that;  they  are  flifficiently  verfed  in  their 
Ovvn  intereft,  and  attentive  to  it. 

One  circumflance,  howeverj  peculiar  to  hot  climates,  with  re^^ 
fpedl  to  the  intellecftual  faculties,  is  neceffary  to  be  remarked,  which 
is  probably  owing  to  the  in  creafed  fenfibility ;  I  mean,  the  early  ap- 
pearance of  genius  and  underftanding  in  the  children,  and  its  as 
fudden  and  early  decline.  This  is  obfervable  in  all  hot  climates, 
and  is  particularly  remarkable  in*  South  America,  where  this 
early  appearance  of  genius  is  fuppofed  to  have  a  bad  efFedt  upon 
the  moral  characlcr,  by  bringing  them  to  an  acquaintance  with  vice, 
and  relifhfor  its-allurements,  before  their  judgment  and  understand- 
ing are  fufficiently  mature  to  perceive  its  mifchievous  confequences. 
To  what  this  early  progrefs  of  youth  is  to  be  afcribed,  is  difficult  to 
explain.  Does  the  heat  of  the  climate  forward '  the  animal  and- 
mental  powers  in  a.  manner  any  ways  analogous  to.,  its  operations- 
on  the  vegetable  world,  where  the  plants  and  trees  fooner  come 
to  perfedtion,  but  are  at  the  fame  time  lefs  firm  and  durable  than 
thofe  that  take  more  time  for   the  completion  of  their  growth  ? 

*-  Ulloa's  Voyage  to  South  America,  book'i.  ch.  4. 

Or, 
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Or,  if  this  analogy  fliould  be  deemed  fanciful,  may  not  the  greater 
degree  of  fenfibility  which  they  poflefs,  and  which  naturally  ac- 
counts for  their  quicker  perception,  alfo  afford  a  reafon,  from  the 
levity,  pride,  and  indolence  which  it  infpires,  for  the  fmall  pro- 
grefs  they  make  in  knowledge  in  an  advanced  period  of  life  ? 


CHAP.     XV. 

OF    THE    EFFECT    OF    A    COLD    CLIMATE    ON    THE    INTEL- 
LECTUAL   FACULTIES. 

S  E  C  T.    I.     On  literature. 

"^TTHILST  fenfibility  and  imagination  difllngulfhed  the 
w  V  literary  produdiions  of  warm  climates,  judgment,  induftry, 
and  perfeverance  were  no  lefs  remarkable  in  thofe  of  the  northern. 
Hence  it  is  eafy  to  conceive,  why  poetry  fliould  be  little  *  culti- 
vated in  northern  countries  j  and  indeed  I  know  of  fcarce  any 
poems  that  have  appeared  there,  that  deferve  that  name. 

Sciences,  however,  perhaps  more  ufeful  to  mankind,  have  there 
received  the  greateft  improvements.  Thus  the  fhores  of  the 
Baltic  were  formerly  famous   for  the  ftudies  of  mathematics  and 

*  Milton  appears  to  have  been    apprehenfive   left  the  coldnefs  of  the  climate 
fhould   be    adverfe   to  his    poetical   talents : 

Me  of  thefe 

Nor   fkill'd  nor    ftudious,  higher   argument 

Remains,  fufficient  of  itfelf  to   raife 

That   name,  unlefs  an  age  too  late,  or  cold 

Climate^  or    years,  damp    my    intended  wing, 

Dcprcfs'd Paradifc  Loft,  book  ix.  1.  41. 

See  alfo  a  thought  of  the  fame  kind  in  his  Reafon  of  Church  Government. 


aftronomy. 
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aflronomy,  as  appears  from  the  labours  of  Copernicus,  Tycho 
Brahe,  and  Kepler.  They  feem  not  to  have  attained  the  palm  of 
hiilorical  merit,  although  the  £iithful  detail  of  public  tranladions, 
the  treaties  and  claims  of  nations,  and  the  genealogies  of  princes, 
are,  in  their  literature,  amply  preferved.  But  the  want  of  the 
confideration  of  their  political  importance,  and  of  the  adual  in- 
fluence they  have  exerted  upon  human  affairs ;  the  defedl  in 
knowledge  of  charadler,  and  of  the  fprings  of  adtion ;  forbid  the 
admiflion  of  thefe  narrations  as  hiftories,  or  their  being  fuffered 
to  ufu-rp  the  rank  of  the  Greek  or  Roman  writers  upon  this 
fubjecft. 

Literature  and  fclence,  however,  have  been  under  confiderable 
obligations  to  the  North :  mathematics  and  aflironomy,  I  have 
before  remarked,  received  there  the  mod  folid  improvement ;  and 
medicine  is  fcarcely  lefs  indebted  to  them.  The  wor^s  oi  the 
great  Linnaeus  will  always  remain  as  the  pride  of  northern  litera- 
taire.  He  eftabliftied  the  utility  of  fyftematic  arrangement,  both 
in  natural  hiftory  and  medicine ;  and  thereby  prevented  much 
of  that  confufion  in  which  both  thofe  fciences  were  before  in- 
volved. Reformed  a  more  univerfal  method  of  attaining  to  the 
knowledge  of  many  medicinal  fubftances,  than  was  before  dif- 
covered  -,  and  diffnfed  a  fpirit  of  enquiry,  and  thirft  after  know- 
ledge, the  good  effeds  of  which  are  fenlibly  felt  in  the  prefent 
age.  Incited  by  his  example  and  perfuafion,  Canada  and  Egypt, 
Lapland  and  Paleftine,  Italy  and  China,  Spain  and  America, 
Surinam  and  the  Eaft  Indies,  befides  many  other  places,  were  all 
vifited  by  his  pupils,  with  a  view  to  the  promotion  of  natural 
hiftory  and  medicine.  *  In  fhort,  the  benefit  fcience  '  has  de- 
rived from  this  great  man,  can  fcarcely  be  eftimated  in  the  pre- 
fent age,  as  the  enquiries  he  fe.t  on  foot,  and  the  branches  of 
knowledge  he    encouraged  and  promoted,  the   future   improve- 

•  Mr.  Stillingfleet,  in  his  Preface  toJiis  Trads  on  Natural  Hiftory. 
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ments  in  which  niufl:  in  a  great  meafure  be  afcribed  to  him,  will 
probably  have  their  ufes  dilcovered  and  acknowledged  with  grati- 
tude even  by  late  pofterity. 

Moral  philofophy,  metaphyfics,  and  logic,  have  gained  but  little 
attention  in  cold  climates.  The  want  of  fenlibility  *  in  the  peo- 
ple was  unfavourable  to  the  knowledge  of  charadler,  or  the  in- 
veftigation  of  the  motives  of  adiion  ;  and  the  fubtleties  of  metaphy- 
fics and  logic  were  ill  adapted  to  capacities,  more  fitted  for  ac- 
tive employment  than  for  fpeculation,  and  difpofed  rather  to 
relifh  the  pra(flice,  than  to  enquire  into  the  nature  of  virtue. 

SECT.    II.     Inventions  and  arts. 

Cold  climates  appear  to  have  produced  originally  but  few  in*- 
ventions  or  arts.  Even  fome  of  thofe  which  are  the  moft  fami- 
liar to  us,  and  apparently  neceflary  for  fubfiftence,  were  unknown 
among  feveral  nations,  who,  in  other  refpedls,  were  far  removed 
from  favagenefs.  Thus  the  fowing  and  reaping  of  corn  was  un- 
known to  the  Hunns  -|-  and  the  Alans,  and  even  to  the  ancient 
Germans  i,  who  had  not  even  a  word  in  their  language  to  exprefs 
that  [j  feafon  appointed  by  nature  for  gathering  the  fruits  of  the 
earth. — The  knowledge  of  letters  was  not  acquired  until  a  much 
later  period. 

But  although  the  northern  nations  were  flow  at  invention,  they 
were  not  altogether  deficient  in  capacity,  as  is  evident  from  their 
having  carried  many  branches  of  knowledge   to  greater  perfedlion 

*  Et  quanto  Scythis  fit  coclum  afperius  quam  Egyptiis, .  tanto  &  corpora 
&:    ingeiiiaefle    duriora. — Juftin.  Lib.  ii.  §  i. 

-J-  Amm.  Marcellin.  lib.  xxxi.  cap.  2. 

X  Caefar.  Comment,  lib.  vi. — Taciti  Gcrmania,  cap.  xxvi. 

I  Uiide  annum  quoquc  ipfinn  non  in  totidem  digcrunt  fpccics :  hicms  & 
vcr  h  xftas  &  nomcn  &  vocabula  habent  j  Autumni  perinde  nomen,  &  bona 
jgnoraotur. — Tacit.  Germ.  c«p.  xxvi. 

»»  2  than. 
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than  was  done   by  thofe  to  whom  they  were  originally  indebted 
for  the  difcovery. 

The  manufadlures,  however,  of  the  moft  northern  parts  of  Eu- 
rope are  but  few  in  number;  and  although  fome  of  them  are  ex- 
tremely good  in  their  kind,  and  well  adapted  to  the  fituation  and 
necefllties  of  the  people,  they  have  neither  elegance  nor  variety, 
and  fliew  little  marks  of  ingenuity  or  contrivance  in  their  execu- 
tion. It  is  fomewhat  remarkable,  that  a  hot  and  cold  climate, 
when  in  the  extreme,  fhould  refemble  one  another  fo  nearly,  as 
they  are  found  to  do,  in  fome  of  their  eifefts.  Strabo  *  remarks 
the  talent  which  the  people  of  the  Eaft  Indies  had  for  imitation. 
The  fame  is  now  obferved  of  the  Chinefe  -f-  to  a  high  degree,  fo 
as  to  copy  even  the  moft  obvious  defeds,  without  diftinguifliing 
them  from  the  reft  of  the  work.  A  difpofition  exadly  fimilar  is 
mentioned  of  the  Ruffians  J. 

Commerce,  although  adapted  to  fupply  the  wants,  dues  not  ap- 
pear to  fuit  the  genius  of  a  cold  climate,  I  mufr,  however,  be 
underftood  to  mean,  that  the  people  in  fuch  fituations  are  not 
calculated  for  that  interefted  and  artful  attention  which  the  per- 
fedlion  of  this  bufmefs  requires :  but  their  induflry  and  perfe- 
verance  make  ample  amends  ;  and  accordingly  we  find,  that  the 
northern  countries,  Ruffia  particularly,  carry  on  trade  upon  terms 
nearly,  if  not  altogether,  as  advantageous  as  any  of  the  European 
nations. 

The  arts  of  policy  and  negociation,  likewife,  do  not  feem  to  be 
in  perfeftion  in  cold  climates.  The  franknefs,  opennefs,  and  na- 
tive fmcerity,  incident  to  them,  is  by  no  means  a  match  for  the 
infidlous    and    fufpicious   difpofition   of  the    inhabitants   of   the 

*  Hift.  Indiae,  p.  717,  Cafaubon,  Paris  Edit. 

f  Don  Antonio  D'Ulloa  fays  the  fame  of  the  people  of  Soutl\  America^ — Vbyage 
to  South  America,  B.  v,  ch.  5, 

X  Hift.  of  Ruffia  by  the  Abbe  Chappe  D'Auteroche. 
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fouthern  climates.  Hence  the  remark,  which  is  adopted  by  Mr. 
Montefquieu,  that  the  northern  nations  are  apt  to  lofe  by  negocia- 
tion  what  they  gain  by  arms. 

So  far  on  the  two  extremes.  But  it  is  not,  as  Mr.  *  Fergufon 
well  obferves,  in  thefe  only  that  the  varieties  of  genius,  before 
mentioned,  may  be  clearly  diftinguiftied.  Their  continual  change 
keeps  pace  with  the  variations  of  the  climate  with  which  we  fup- 
pofe  them  connedled ;  and  though  certain  degrees  of  capacity, 
penetration,  and  ardour,  are  not  the  lot  of  entire  nations,  nor  the 
vulgar  properties  of  any  people,  yet  their  unequal  frequency,  and, 
unequal  mealure  in  different  countries,  are  fufficiently  manifeft 
from  the  manners,  the  tone  of  converfation,  the  talent  for  buli-- 
nefs,  amufemeat,  and  literary  compofition,  which  predominate, 
in  each* 


e  H  A  p.     XVI. 

©F    THE    EFFECT    OF    A    MODERATE    CLIMATE    UPON    THE; 
INTELLECTUAL     FACULTIES. 

LET  us  now  examine  the  effedls  of' moderate  climates  in  the 
above,  refpeds.  It  is  proper  to  obferve  here,  that  although 
I  fpeak  in  this  work  of  moderate  climates,  as  diftindl  from  hot 
and  cold-^— which  I  do  for  the  lake  of  order  and  arrangement — 
yet  that  this  divifion  is  not  critically  juft. 

I  am    obliged,   in    the    temperate   latitude,   to    rank   countries 
very  different  from  one  another  in  point  of  heat   and  cold,  and, 
confequently  differing  from  one  another  in  difpofition,  genius,  &c. 

But    the    divifion    I    have    made   is    fuch    as    has    been    before 
adopted  on  the  fame  fubjedt;   and  I  have  placed  none  in  the  in- 

*  Hift.  of  Civil  Society,  part  iii.  §  i. 

termcdiate 
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termediate  lift,  but  fuch  as  do  not  bear  the  marks  of  the  extreme 
of  either  temperature,,  in  any  confiderable  degree.  In  feveral  in- 
ftances,  where  the  tendency  is  towards  either  of  the  extremes,  L 
have  noticed  it. 

The  intermediate  climates  have  always  been  efteemed,  both  in 
ancient  and  modern  times,  to  be   the  mofl  favourable   to  human, 
nature.     Galen  *  obferves  the  great  fuperiority  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  temperate  zone,  over  thofe  both  of  the  torrid  and  frigid  y 
which  appears  both  in  manners  and  bodily  accomplifhments,  and, 
ftill    more   remarkably  in    the  intelledlual.  faculties,     -f*  Ariftotle 
alfo  takes  notice^  that  extremes  of  temperature   are  unfavourable. 
to   the   powers    of  the  mind,,  as  well,  as  thofe  of  the  body  ;    and 
that,  a  temperate  region  is  ufeful   to  both.     Later  experience  and. 
obfervation  has  uniformly  confirmed  the  truth  of  thefe  remarks. 
The  arts  that  have,  on  this   fcene,  been  repeatedly  invented,  the 
extent  of  man's  reafon,  the  fertility  of  his  fancy,  and  the  force  of 
his  genius   in    literature,  commerce,  policy,  and  war,  fufficiently 
declare,  either  a  diftinguiflied  advantage  of  (ituation,  or  a  natural, 
fuperiority   of  mind.     What   now  remains,    is   to  endeavour  to 
account  in  fome  meafure  for  this  fuperiority,  by  defcribing  their. 
ftate  and  qualifications  more  in  detail. 

The  qualities  before-mentioned,,  as  being  peculiar  to  the  in- 
habitants of  hot  and  cold  climates,  require  to  be  united,  or  rather. 
a  medium  to  be  formed,  in  order  to  conftitute  the  perfedtion  of 
the  human  charadter.  Thus  if,  with  vigour  and  fertility  of  idea,, 
perfeverance,  induftry,. and  judgment  be  joined,  the  union  exhibits 
the  higheft  degree  of  human  excellence  with  regard  to  the  facul- 
ties. This  takes  place  in  fome  meafure,. and  in  a  general  view,, 
in  temperate  fituations,  wherein  the  inhabitants  partake  of  the 
properties  of  both,  without  the  noxious  exceifcs  of  either. .    It  is. 


•  Qiiod  Animi  vires,  &c. 
t  Problem,  §  13. 
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obferved  by  Ariflotle  "f-,  that  people  who  inhabit  a  cold  country 
are  full  of  courage  and  refolution,  but  very  defeftive  in  matters 
of  underftanding,  and  the  arts ;  on  which  account  they  ufually 
preferve  their  liberty,  but  fail  in  the  adminiftration  of  government, 
and  feldom  make  conquefls  of  their  neighbours.  The  Aliatics,  on 
rthe  contrary,  he  fays,  are  very  intelligent  and  ingenious  in  dif- 
coveries  and  inventions  relative  to  the  arts,  but  are  deflitute  of 
courage  and  refolution;  on  which  account  they  are  always  in  a 
ftate  of  fubjeftion  and  llavery.  But  the  Greek  nation,  being  in  a 
middle  fituation  between  the  two  foregoing,  partakes  of  the  good 
qualities  of  both  ;  for  it  is  both  brave  and  animated,  and  intelli- 
gent and  ingenious ;  on  which  account  it  always  preferves  its 
liberty,  and  maintains  a  good  adminiftration  of  the  affairs  of 
government,  and  inight  rule  all  nations,  could  it  but  acquire  one 
uniform  form  of  government  within  itfelf .  To  this  we  may  add, 
as  inftances,  the  greateft  part  of  the  reft  of  modern  Europe,  part 
of  North  America,  the  northern  coaft  of  Africa,  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean,  and  part  of  Afia  Minor.  This  is  probably  the 
caufe  of  that  fuperiority  which  thefe  countries,  Europe  particu- 
larly, have  fo  long  maintained  over  the  reft  of  the  world. 

SECT.     I.     On  lit e rat  117' e. 

In  confequence  of  the  foregoing  qualities,  the  inhabitants  of 
temperate  climates,  of  Europe  efpecially,  have  far  excelled  the  reft 
of  the  world  in  almoft  every  article  of  literature  :  even  in  poetry, 
wherein  fancy  and  invention  would  be  moft  happily  employed, 
the  more  regular  apd  temperate  genius  of  Europe  has  produced 
works  far  fuperior  to  the  flighty  luxuriance  of  hot  climates.  A 
temperature,  however,  rather  warm  than  cold,  appears  to  be 
.JDeft  fuited    to  a  genius  of  this  kind.     Thus  moft  of  the  poets 

;t  Ariftot.  Rhetoric. 

have 
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have  lived  in  either  Greece  or  Italy ;  and  although  we  have  one 
in  our  country  inferior  to  none  of  them  in  point  of  genius,  yet  his 
partiality  for  the  Italian  poets,  and  the  advantages  he  thought  he 
derived  from  them,  fhew,  that  in  his  opinion,  fuch  a  foil  was 
beft  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  poetical  produdlions :  even 
in  the  fabulous  and  romantic  ftyle,  in  which  the  Afiatics  have 
been  thought  to  excel  the  moft,  they  have  been  rivalled,  and  even 
furpailed,  by  European  performances. 

A  moderate  climate  alfo,  or  at  leafl  one  where  the  heat  is  fome- 
what  abated  in  its  violence,  appears  to  be  the  proper  region  of 
that  faculty  of  perceiving,  relifhing,  and  judging  of  beauty  and 
elegance,  which  we  call  taile.  To  this  a  confiderable  degree  of 
fenfibility  is  neceffary,  which  is  indeed  the  life  and  foul  of  tafce. 
But  it  appears  that  this  may  be  increafed  to  too  great  a  degree. 
To  a  good  tafte,  not  only  fenfibility  of  feeling,  but  fteadinefs  of 
judgment  alfo,  is  requifite ;  not  folely  for  the  purpofe  of  choice^ 
and  feleftion  of  what  is  admirable,  but  alfo  to  give  our  tafle  a 
certain  degree  of  confiftence  and  uniformity.  This  is  generally 
obferved  to  be  wanting,  where  the  fenfibility  is  very  exquifite  : 
accordingly  we  fee,  in  the  eaftern  performances,  great  beauty  of 
imagery  and  expreffion  ;  but  fuch  a  boundlefs  paffion  for  variety, 
fuch  inconfiftency,  and  fuch  improbability,  as  detract  very  much 
from  the  merit  and  praife  to  which  they  would  be  otherwile  en- 
titled. The  indolence,  likewife,  which  heat  infpires,  is  unfavour- 
able to  corrednefs  of  compofition ;  and  though  this  may  be  car- 
ried fo  far  as  to  cramp,  rather  than  improve  genius,  it  is  flill 
better  than  that  licentioufnefs,  and  difregard  of  rule,  that  prevails 
in  the  eaftern  performances.  The  government  alfo,  being  def- 
potic  in  thefe  countries,  gives  no  encouragement  to  learning,  and 
prevents  many  exertions  of  genius,  which  would  otherwife  ap- 
pear. The  fame  pafTion  for  ornament  and  fliow,  appears  alfo  in 
their  buildings,  and  even  drefs.     A   profufion    of  riches  is  often-' 

tatioufl// 
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tatioufly  difplayedj  but  little  judgment  or  tafle  obferved   in   the 


arrangement. 


In  the  morefoberfciences,  if  I  mAv  be  allowed  the  expreffion,  the 
fuperiority  is  ftill  more  vifible.  Hiftory,  geography,  chronology. 
Sec.  are  cultivated  with  molt  fuccefs  in  temperate  climates.  The 
mechanical  part  of  hiilory,  if  it  may  be  fo  termed,  has  been  much 
ftudied  in  the  North;  but  the  reafons  I  have  before  given, 
prevent  their  labours  being  admitted  on  a  rank  with  hiftory.  In 
geography,  indeed,  a  fludy  which  requires  more  toil  than  inven- 
tion, more  labour  than  genius,  the  northern  nations  have  been 
more  fuccefsful  j  but  ftill  the  moll;  confiderable  improvements 
and  difcoveries  have  been  always  made  from  temperate  latitudes. 
Natural  philofophy  alfo,  though  great  additions  have  accrued  to 
it  from  cold  climates,  has  ftill  received  its  moft  folid  improve- 
ment in  moderate  ones.  Germany  and  Italy,  France  and  England, 
have  almoft  equally  contributed  to  advance  this  fcience ;  fome 
tranches  of  which,  efpecially  in  pneumatics,  appear  now  in  our 
own  country  to  be  making  a  progrefs  more  rapid  than  has  oc- 
■curred  in  any  other  fcience  for  many  ages. 

No  part  of  knowledge  fliews  the  fuperiority  of  moderate  cli- 
mates more  than  Medicine.  Hot  climates  indeed  probably  gave 
it  birth,  and  the  labours  of  cold  ones  have  contributed  to  its 
fupport;  but  the  reducing  of  it  to  a  rational  fcience,  the  laying 
of  its  foundation  in  fadl  and  experience,  the  cultivation  of  the 
preparatory  branches  which  lead  to  it,  and  are  indeed  a  part  of 
medicine  itfelf,  with  moft  of  the  valuable  difcoveries  that  have 
been  made  in  them,  have  nearly  all  proceeded  from  a  moderate 
climate. 

Moral  philofophy,  likev/ife,  and  its  attendant  branches,  have 
received  the  greateft  improvement  in  fuch  fituations.  The  fame 
reafons  which  caufed  hiftory  and  its  concomitant  fciences  to 
flourifti,  have  alfo  caufed  this  to  profper.     Our  own  climate  feeras 

particularly 
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particularly    adapted    to    the    cultivation    of    Ethics    in    every 

branch. 

Were  I  to  hazard  a  conjefture,  I  fliould  fay,  that  England  ap- 
pears to  be  the  country  beft  fitted  for  obfervation,  of  any  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  Without  the  levity  of  the  French,  or  the 
inadlivity  of  the  Germans,  they  pofl'efs  a  great  thirft  after  know- 
ledge, and  defire  of  improvement.  Their  fickle  and  uneafy  dif- 
pofition,  alfo,  is  highly  favourable  to  the  advancement  of  fcience, 
as  it  leads  them  to  be  diffatisfied  with  the  prefent,  and  of  courfe, 
inquifitive  after  what  is  better  in  future.  This  difpofition  in- 
duces a  fpirit  of  examination  and  enquiry.  The  caufes  and 
fprings  of  every  thing  are  attempted  to  be  inveftigated,  and  are 
carefully  noticed.  Add  to  this,  emulation,  and  a  defire  of  diftinc- 
tion,  which  fuch  a  difpofition  naturally  infpires.  Perhaps  the 
variability  of  the  government  may  be  one  caufe  of  the  fuperiority 
of  genius  in  moderate  climates.  Governments  too  fleady  and  uni- 
form, Mr.  *  Hume  obferves,  as  they  are  feldom  free,  fo  are  they, 
in  the  judgment  of  fome,  attended  with  another  fenfible  inconve- 
nience :  they  abate  the  aftive  powers  of  men ;  deprefs  courage, 
invention,  and  genius ;  and  produce  an  univerfal  lethargy  in  the 
people. 

SECT.    II.     Invent W71S  and  arts. 

Inventions  and  difcoveries,  I  have  before  mentioned,  appear 
better  adapted  to  the  quick  perception  and  fenfibility  of  hot  cli- 
mates, than  the  more  temperate  genius  of  moderate  ones.  In 
many  inftances,  however,  the  patient,  the  judicious,  the  obfer- 
vant  attention  of  the  European,  has  produced  the  fame  inventions 
or  difcoveries  with  the  more  fertile  ideas  of  his  Afiatic  rival. 
Thus  a  perfeverance  in  experiment,  though  mifguided  as  to  its 
purpofe,  produced  the  difcovery  ©f  gunpowder.     Chance,  joined 

*  Hume's  Hift.  ch.  Ixxi. 
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tvithobfervatlon, -formed  one  more  ufeful,  and  nearly  as  Important^ 
viz.  printing ;  and  one  of  equal  confequence  with  either,  the 
polarity  of  the  magnet^  was  difcovered  by  the  fame  means- 

The  dilbovery,  however,  which  does  moil  honour  to  the  human' 
capacity,  as  being  deduced  folely  from  argument  and  obfervation, 
was  made  by  one  of  our  countrymen,  the  celebrated /f^r-y^^y.  I 
fcarcely  need  here  mention  the  circulation  of  the  blood  j  a  circum- 
fiance  which  had  eluded  the  fearch  of  alL  the.  ancients  and  mo- 
derns before  that  time. 

But  even  if  we  fhould  allow  to  hot  climates  the  priority  lb 
mofl  inventions,  it  mud  be  admitted,  that  their  application  to 
ufe,  and  their  improvement,  is  due  in  a  much  fuperior  degree  to 
tem.perate  ones ;  and  in  this  refpedl  our  own, has  been  particu- 
larly diftinguiflied. 

Thus,  although  the  great  di(coveries  of  the  magnet,  gun- 
powder, and  printing,  have  been  long  known  in  China  and  in  In- 
dia, they  were  little  ufed,  and  of  fmall  advantage  to  fociety;. 
whereas  in  Europe  they  were  all  quickly  brought  to  great  per- 
fcdlion,  and  applied  to  the  mofl  important  purpofes.  The  fame 
holds  in  a  great  meafure  with  refpedt  to  manufa<flures.  Thefe 
indeed  are  in  fuch  countries  of  the  highefl  antiquity,  and  fome  of 
them  carried  on  in  a  very  extraordinary  and  extenfive  manner  j  but 
then  they  are  chiefly  fuch  as  require  only  an  indolent  employ- 
ment of  the  mind  or  body,  and  no  more  than  the  idle  occupation 
of  thofe  whom  necefTity  has  compelled  to  procure  fuflenance  by 
labour,  and  to  whom  time  is  of  inconfiderable  value.  Thus,  if  we 
compare  their  mode  of  performing  their  works  with  thofe  of  the 
manufidiirers  of  Europe,  particularly  of  England,  die  fuperiority 
of  the  latter,  in  point  of  contrivance,,  fparjng  of  labour,  and  excel- 
lence of  execution,  will  foon  appear ;  nay,  in  feveral  articles, 
thought  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Eafl  Indies,  we  have  rivalled  them, 
and.  that   in  fome  inftances  wherein   tlieir  fuperiority  was  before 
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CHAP.     XVII. 

INFLUENCE      OF      CLIMATE      ON    THE      LAV/S      AND 

CUSTOMS. 

THIS  fubjetfl  would  itfelf  furnlfli  materials  for  a  volume ; 
It  can  therefore  be  treated  only  in  a  general  view. 

"  Municipal  *  law,  or  the  law  of  any  peculiar  ftate  or  nation, 
is  defined  to  be  a  rule  of  civil  condu(5t,  commanding  what  h 
right,  and  forbidding  -}-  what  is  wrong." 

This  is  the  general  or  avowed  intent  of  all  laws,  in  every  cli- 
mate and  fituation.  But  the  determination  of  what  is  right  and 
wrong,  and  the  rewards  and  penalties  annexed  to  the  obfervation 
and  the  tranfgreffion,  with  the  modes  of  decifion,  vary  much  in 
■different  countries,  fituations,  and  climates. 

I  fhall  confider  the  influence  of  climate  upon  laws  in  the  fol- 
lowing order ;  which,  although  in  fgme  refpefts  exceptionable,  is 
as  good  as  any  that  I  can  fuggeft, 

SECT.    L     Object  of  the  law,  in  hot  climates. 

The  general  intent  of  all  laws,  I  have  before  obferved  to  be  the 
fame;  but  the  immediate  objedt  is  regulated  or  modified  by  the 
difpofition  of  the  people  or  legiflature. 

The  leading  principle  of  hot  climates  being  fenfibility,  the 
effefts  of  that  will  neceflarily  be  the  moft  remarkable.  Thus 
every  tranfgreffion  is  there  regarded  as  a  perfonal  injury;  and  the 
objeft  feems  more  to  revenge  that,  than  to  repair  or  prevent  in 

*  Introduit.  to  Cotnm.  on  the  Laws  of  England,  §  2. 
t  Imperans  honefta,  prohibens  contraria. — Cicero. 
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future  the  mifchief  committed.  Hence  punifhments  among  the 
Japanefe  ||  are  conlidered,  not  as  corredlions  of  the  delinquent,  but 
as  the  revenge  of  an  injury  done  to  the  prince. 

Pride  alfo,  another  offspring  of  fenfibility,  furnishes  another 
motive  for  feverity.  Thus  in  Japan,  crimes  were  puniflied  with 
death,  becaufe  difobedience  to  fo  great  an  emperor  merited  the 
moft  rigorous  penalty.  Here  the  vindication  of  the  dignity  of 
the  emperor  feems  to  be  the  ohjedl.  This  idea  has  caufed  feveral 
adions  to  be  puniflied  capitally,  that  have  not  even  the  appear- 
ance of  a  crime.  Thus  in  Japan,  a  man  that  ventures  his  money 
at  play,  is  put  to  death.  Lies  alfo,  fpoken  before  a  magiflrate, 
are  punifhed  with  death  ;  a  proceeding  contrary  to  natural  de- 
fence. The  fame  law,  though  I  believe  not  under  the  fame  cir- 
cumflances,  was  in  force  in  *  Egypt. 

Jealoufy,  likewife,  which  is  derived  from  the  fame  fource^ 
forms  a  principal  objedl  for  the  operation  of  the  laws.  Hence 
the  laws  relative  to  adultery  -f,  in  hot  climates,  are  excefhvely " 
fevere  and  harfh.  The  lame  jealoufy,  likewife,  caufed  feveral 
laws  to  be  enafted  for  the  prevention  or  difcovery  of  crimes. 
Thus  the  laws  of  the  Vifigoths  prohibited  a  furgeon  to  bleed  a 
free  woman  :{:,  except  her  father,  mother,  brother,  fon,  or  uncle, 
was  prefent. 

The  law,  fays  Mr.  Montefquieu,  fufpedted  every  thing,  whea 
the  people  became  fufpicious.  Timidity,  likewife,  which  is  inci- 
dent  to  hot  climates,  forms  another  objedl  for  the  operation  of 

II  Spirit  of  Laws,  book  vi,  chap.   13. 

•  Diodor.  Sicul.  book  i. 

t  In  Italy  and  Spain,  the    injured   hufband    is   permitted   to  kill  the  adulterer^ 

— Gudelin.  de  jure  noviffim.  lib.  v.  cap.  18. Adultery  was  death  by  the  confli- 

tution  of  Conftantine,  C.  g.  9.  30. 

t  In  Tourncfort's  Voyages,  a  remarkable  inftance  of  jealoufy  is  related,  where 
he  was  to  prefcribe  for  the  ladies  of  the  fcraglio,  but  was  only  allowed  to- 
fee  and  touch  their  hands>  and  from  this  information  was  to  cure  the  bodies 
thofc   hands  belonged  to. 
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the  laws,  which  is,  to  preferve  quiet  and  peace.  This  is  particu- 
larly the  cafe  in  China,  wherein  every  difturbance  or  forcible 
refiftance  is  moil  feverely  punilhed  This  principle  alfo  pro- 
duces that  fevere  and  rigid  police  which  is  obferved  in  that 
country.  It  muft,  however,  be  remarked,  that  this  rigour  ferves 
more,  and  indeed  feems  more  intended,  to  humble  the  fpirit  of  the 
people,  and  render  them  fubmiffive  to  government,  than  to  reform 
their  manners ;  for,  although  fo  much  care  be  taken  to  prevent 
any  public  difiurbance  or  commotion,  private  fraud,  provided  it 
be  unattended  with  violence,  is  fubjed  to  little  or  no  cenfure  from 
the  law. 

Even  indolence  itfelf  conftitutes  the  objedt  of  fome  laws. 
Thus  Foe,  the  legillator  of  the  Indies,  formed  his  fyftem  of  laws 
from  his  own  feelings ;  and  they  are  all  relative  to  man  in  a  flate 
of  paflivenefs  or  inadlion.  This  doftrine,  however,  being  derived 
from  the  nature  of  the  climate,  favoured  it  again  in  its  turn,  which 
has  been  the  fource  of  infinite  mifchief.  More  prudent,  as  Mr. 
Montefquieu  obferves,  was  the  condudl  of  the  Chinefe  legiflators, 
who,  coniidering  men  not  in  the  peaceful  ilate  which  they  are 
to  enjoy  hereafter,  but  in  the  lituation  proper  for  difcharging  the 
feveral  duties  of  life,  made  their  religion,  philofophy,  and  laws 
all  practical.  Hence  the  dodlrine  of  Foe  *  is  detefled  by  the 
Chinefe.  It  is  an  eftabliilied  rule,  that  the  more  natural  caufes 
incline  men  to  inaftivity,  the  more  moral  caufes  fhould  eflrant^e 
them  from  it. 

This  multiplication  of  the  objedls  of  the  law,  has  produced  a 
great  multiplication  of  crimes.  Thus  the  idea  of  vindicating  the 
dignity  of  the  emperor,  has  given  birth  to  the  moft  horrid  per- 
fecutions  in  China.  It  is  determined  by  the  laws  of  that  coun- 
try, that  whofoever  fhews  any  difrefped:  to  the  emperor,  is  to  be 
punilhed  with  death.  As  they  do  not  mention  in  what  this  difrefpedt 

*  Du  Halde,  vol.  ii.  p.  3^6. 
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conluls,  every  thing  may  be  conftrued  into  this  crime,  and  furnifh 
a  pretext  to  take  away  any  man's  life,  or  to  exterminate  his 
family. 

Thus  two  perfons  *  were  put  to  death  for  having  inferted  fome 
eircumftances  in  the  Court  Gazette  that  were  not  exadlly  true. 
Another  perfon  of  high  rank  was  deftroyed,  together  with  his 
family,  for  having  inadvertently  made  fome  mark  on  a  memorial 
figned  by  the  red  pencil  of  the  emperor.  Both  thefe  were  con- 
ftrued into  difrefpe6t.  In  fliort,  the  point  among  the  eaftern 
-|-  fovereigns  is,  not  whetlier  a  man  has  done  his  duty,  but 
whether  the  prince  is  offended  with  him  j  if  he  is,  confifcatlon, 
imprifonment,  and  death,  are  all   in  his  power. 

In  the  later  ages  of  the  Roman  empire,  when  its  emperors  had, 
by  indolence,  luxury,  and  cowardice,  degenerated  into  eaftern 
monarchs,  their  laws  came  to  refemble  thofe  which  we  have 
mentioned.  Thus  it  was  enadted  by  an  imperial  law,  in  the 
reign  of  Gratian,  Valentinian,  and  Theodofius,  that  whofoever 
called  in  queftion  the  prince's  judgment,  or  doubted  of  the  merit 
of  any  perfon  which  he  had  chofen,  fliould  be  guilty  of  high  J 
trcafon.  Perhaps  this  multiplication  of  crimes  might  be  caufed 
In  fome  meafure  by  the  ftyle  of  the  law  itfelf,  which  was  dic- 
tated by  a  figurative  ||  imagination,  a  thing  never  to  be  indulged 
in  the  compofition  of  laws.  Poetical  licence,  in  the  defcription  of 
crimes,  leads  to  fanguinary  §  confequences. 

*   Du  Haldc. 

-(-   Letters  from    the   Eaft   Indies,  p.  193. 

X  In  the  later  ages  of  the  Roman  empire,  almoft  every  crime  was  conftrued 
into  facrilege  or  high  trcafon. — Vide  Mr.  Montefquieu  on  the  Grandeur  and 
Decline  of   the   Roman    Empire. 

I!  The  ftyle  of  laws  flioulJ  be  plain  and  fiirplc,  a  dire£l  expreflion  being 
better  undcrftood  than  an  indirect  one.  There  is  no  majefty  at  all  in  the 
laws  of  the  Lower  Empire  ;  princes  arc  made  to  fpeak  like  rhetoricians. — Spirit 
of  Law.-,  book  xxix.  ch.  16. 

§  Principles   of  Penal    Lav/. 
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The  objed:s  arifing  from  the  timidity  of  the  people,  alfo  caufe 
a  great  multiplication  of  crimes.  Many  acflions,  which  in  mo- 
derate governments  are  accounted  indifferent,  or  at  leaft  flightly 
cenfured,  are  conftrued  into  crimes  under  a  timid  and  jealous  ad- 
miniftration.  Thus  the  carrying  of  arms,  although  no  criminal 
ufe  was  made  of  them,  is,  in  fome  countries,  a  capital  crime. 
The  prefuming  to  mention,  or  to  comment  on  any  of  the  tranf- 
adlions  of  government,  or  even  to  fpeak  of  them  with  approba- 
tion, is,  in  fome  cafes,  rigoroufly,  if  not  capitally,  puniHied. 

Jealoufy,  likewife,  is  a  great  multiplier  of  crimes  :  even  to 
crofs  the  way,  in  the  eaftern  countries,  when  *  a  carriage,  contain- 
ing women,  is  paffing,  is,  in  many  inftances,  a  capital  offence. 

SECT    n.     Forms  of  law. 

Forms  of  law,  in  hot  climates,  are  always  iimple,  and  few  in 
number.  The  law  -|-  there  is  not  conlidered  as  a  fcience ;  no  adts- 
of  fkate,  no  books  of  law  are  confulted.  The  tedioufnefs  of 
fuits — a  neceflary  evil,  where  the  privileges  of  rlie  fubjedt  are 
guarded  by  a  multiplicity  of  laws — cannot  here  be  made  a  matter 
of  complaint.^  Nothing  more  is  required  \  than  the  proof  of  the 
matter  alledged ;  and  the  decifion  immediately  follows.  The 
judge  tries,  condemns,  and  orders  the  puniiliment  himfelf.  This 
method  of  proceeding  is  natural  to  the  iituation  and  ftate  of  thofe 
people.  Their  lazinefs  is  fuch,  that  if  the  procefs  were  long  and 
tedious,  they  would  rather  fuffer  an  injury  than  be  at  the  trouble 
of  redreffing  it ;  and  inftead  of  a  bleffing,  would  think  it  an  in- 
fiafferable  misfortune.     The  introduiftion  of  leoal  forms  and  Jaw- 

o 

*  Strabo,  lib,  xv. — Plutarch,  Life  of  Artaxerxes. 
f  Letters  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  p.  188,  iSg. 
\  Shaw's  Travels  into  the  Eaft,  ch.  \\.  §  i, 
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fuits  is  complained  of  as  a  great  hardfliip  by  *  Mithridates,  in 
his  memorial  againft  the  Romans :  and  the  tribunal  eredled  by 
Juftinian  among  the  Lazi,  to  try  the  murderers  of  their  king, 
created  -f*  great  difcontent. 

Another  caufe  of  the  fimplicity  of  legal  proceedings  in  hot 
climates,  arifes  from  the  nature  of  the  government,  which  is  de- 
fpotical.  Now  this  kind  of  government  does  not  admit  of  many 
forms,  which  would  ferve  to  embarrafs,  if  not  contraditft,  the  ab- 
folute  power  of  the  fovereign.  For  the  fame  reafon,  the  dura- 
tion of  law-fuits  is  there  very  fliort :  it  llgnifies  little  how  they 
are  determined,  fo  that  they  are  but  determined.  The  Baffa, 
in  Turkey,  after  a  quick  hearing,  orders  which  party  he  pleafes 
to  be  baflonaded,  and  then  fends  them  about  their  bulinefs. 
The  government  in  China  goes  ftill  further,  as  they  not  only 
punifli  one  of  the  parties,  but  frequently  both,  where  the  caufc 
of  complaint  was  but  of  fmall  importance. 

Here,  as  Mr.  Montefquieu  obferves,  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
be  of  a  litigious  difpofition  : — this  fuppofes  a  ftrong  defire  of  ob- 
taining juftice,  a  fettled  averfion,  an  adive  mind,  and  a  fteadinefs 
in  purfuing  one's  point.  All  this  fhould  be  avoided  in  a  govern- 
ment where  fear  ought  to  be  the  only  prevailing  fentiment;  and 
in  which  popular  tumults  are  often  attended  witli  the  mofl  fud- 
den  and  unforefeen  revolutions. 

SECT.    III.     Mode  of  trial. 

The  fame  caufes  that  render  the  forms  of  law  fimple  and  fhort, 
have  alfo  a  funilar  effedt  on  the  mode  of  trial.     This  is  in  general, 

•  Juftin.  lib.  xxxviii.  §  7. 

•|-  Agathias,  lib.  4. — Vide  alfo  fome  excellent  obfervations  on  this  fujeil  in 
Mr.  Verclfl's  treatife  on  the  impo/Tibility  of  introducing  the  Englifh  laws  into 
Bengal. 
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by  a  fingle  perfon,  with  whom  the  determination  of  tlic  law, 
fadl,  adjuftment  of  the  forms,  and  punifliment,  is  entrufted. 
Several  caufes  concur  to  make  them  prefer  this  mode  of  decifion. 
Firfl,  it  is  more  fpeedy,  and  therefore  better  adapted  to  the  in- 
dolence and  lazinefs  of  the  people.  Next,  it  is  more  decifivc, 
and  agreeable  to  the  fentiments  and  difpofition  of  the  reigning 
prince,  who,  in  fuch  governments,  is  generally  lazy,  voluptuous-, 
and  ignorant.  If  the  judges  were  many  in  number,  they  might 
differ  in  opinion,  and  be  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  him  to  decide 
between  them,  a  thing  for  which  he  would  be  ill  fuited ;  and 
alfo,  as  defpotic  empires  are  moflly  large,  would  create  an  in- 
finite confufion.  The  creation,  therefore,  of  a  fingle  judge,  as 
of  a  finfj;le  vizir,  is  almoft  a  fundamental  law  of  this  g;overn- 
ment. 

There  arc,  however^  exceptions.  In  fome  countries,  fuperfti- 
tlon  has  overpowered  the  genius  of  the  climate  and  govern- 
ment. Thus  the  trial  by  water-ordeal  prevailed  in  feveral  parts 
of  Afia  Minor,  and  fome  other  fpecies  of  it  on  the  coaft  of  Ma- 
labar and  Siam  j  and  a  mode  of  trial  equally  fortuitous  and  whim- 
fical  in  the  kingdoms  of  Pegu  *  and  Monomotapa. 

In  Egypt,  indeed,  a  mode  of  trial  formerly  prevailed,  fimilar 
to  what  now  obtains    iu  free  -f-  flates.     But  from   the  account 

given 

*  Vide  Comm.  on  the  Laws  of  England,  book.  iv.  ch.  27. 

t  "  They  elected,"  fays  Diodorus,  "  ten  judges  from  each  of  the  principal 
cities  of  the  empire  ;  the  city  of  the  Sun,  Thebes,  and  Memphi ;  which  af- 
fembly  was  not  inferior  to  the  Athenian  Areopagus,  or  the  Lacedxmonian  Se- 
nate. Thefe  thirty  judges,  on  their  aiTembling  together,  chofe  one  of  their 
jiumber  prefident,  in  whofe  room  another  judge  was  chofen  by  the  city  of  the 
Sun.  It  was  not  allowed  to  thofe  judges  to  pafs  any  judgment,  to  tranfadl 
any  bufinefs,  or  to  punifli  any  perfon  from  motives  of  caprice  or  refentment, 
or  any  other  partial  caufe,  or  in  any  refpe£t  otherwife  than  the  law  allow- 
ed."— It  is  remarkable,  that  the  mode  of  proceeding,  and  even  the  ornaments 
worn   by   the  judges  in  Egypt,  were  very  fimilar  to  thofe   now  in   ufe  in  our 
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given  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  Egypt,  though  It  went  by  the  name 
of  a  Monarchy,  had,  at  that  time,  a  great  mixture  of  Republican 

government. 

The  reafon  of  this  will  be  attempted  to  be  explained  hereafter. 

SECT.     IV.     Punijlmenfs, 

The  accounts  before  given  of  the  objed;  of  the  law,  in  hot 
countries,  and  of  the  difpofition  of  the  people,  afford  fufficient 
caufe  for  thefe  being  extremely  fevere  and  cruel. 

Thus,  where  the  meafure  of  guilt  of  an  offence  is  rated  ac- 
cording to  the  dignity  of  the  perfon  fuppofed  to  be  offended,  the 
punilhment  muft  needs  be  rigorous.  Thus,  by  the  law  of  Japan,.. 
almoft  every  crime  is  capital  :  and  the  like  was  formerly  the  cafe 
in  Peru  *.  Bakers  alfo  have  been  impaled  in  Turkey  -f-  for  fell- 
ing bread  fliort  of  weight,  a  crime  which  we  I'hould.  efleem  againfl 
the  police  only. 

Englifh  courts  of  Law.  The  prefident,  or  chief  juftice,.  was  ornamented  with 
a  gold  chain.  The  pleadings  were  all  matter  of  record,  as  with  us.  The 
plaintiff  fet  forth  a  declaration,  cxprefling  the  matter  of  complaint,  the  ftate 
of  the  cafe,  and  the  quantum  of  the  damage  fuftained.  The  defendant  then 
put  in  a  plea,  after  having  received  a  copy  of  the  plaintiff's  declaration,  in 
which  he  either  traverfed  the  fact,  or  demurred  to  the  law,  or  pleaded  in 
mitigation  of  damages.  The  plaintiff  might  then  reply,  and  the  defendant  re- 
join ;  upon  which  the  chief  juftice,  after  confulting  with  and  collecting  the 
opinions  of  his  brethren,  who  likewife  conferred  with  one  another,  gave  icn~ 
tence.  It  is  wonderful  how  nearly  thefe  proceedings  refemblcJ  ours,  and  thofc 
of  the  civil  law;  anfwering  in  a  great  meafure  to  the  declaration,  plea,  re- 
plication, rejoinder,  fur-rejoinder,  rebutter,  and  fur-rebutter,  of  the  former ; 
and  to  the  accufatio,  replicatio,  duplicatio,  triplicatio,  and  quadruplicatio,  of 
the  latter.— -—For  the  above  account  of  the  Egyptians,  fee  Diodor.  Siculus, 
book  i. 

*  The  Inca  in  Peru  was  efteemed  a  deity  ;  confequenlly,  crimes  were  there 
a   fpecies    of  facrilcge. — Robcrtfon's  America. 

t  Vide  on   this  fubjec^,  Mr.  Montcfquicu's   Pcifi;in  Letters,  Letter  oil. 

But 
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But  the  punifliments  of  hot  climates  are  not  only  fevere  in 
the  proportion,  but  alio  in  the  manner  of  inflidllon.  Not  con- 
tented with  death,  which  ought  to  be  conftantlv  executed  with- 
out any  additional  aggravations,  if  has  been  ufual  to  few  up 
criminals  in  the  warm  fkins  of  beafts,  and  in  this  condition  to 
cxpofe  them  to  the  fury  of  wild  dogs;  in  others,  the  limbs  arc 
torn  in  funder  by  trees,  chariots,  or  horfes ;  in  others,  recourfe  \% 
had  to  crucifixions,  burnings,  boilings,  flayings,  famiiliings,  im- 
palements, and  other  modes  of  deftruition  equally  fhocking  to 
d-ecency  and  to  humanity.  Thefe  cruelties,  indeed,  have,  "at 
times,  to  die  difgrace  of  human  nature,  been  perpetrated  in  almofl: 
every  country;  but  in  hot  climates  they  are  ])ermanent,  and 
nearly  univerfal. 

The  reafon  before  given,  of  crimes  being  underftood  in  a  per- 
■fonal  light,  is  undoubtedly  a  great  caufe  of  the  frequent  infliction 
-of  the  puniftiment  of  death,  as  well  as  of  the  inhumanity  in  the 
mode  of  execution.  But  other  reafons  alfo  concur.  I  have  be- 
fore obferved,  that  the  people  of  hot  climates  are  of  a  timid  dif- 
pofition.  Now  cowardice  has  been  almofl;  always  found  to  have 
a  kind  of  natural  connexion  with  cruelty  :  whether  it  be  from 
the  pride  of  Ihewing  a  fuperiority,  or  from  the  defire  of  prevent- 
ing refiftance,  I  cannot  determine.  In  fome  inflances,  however, 
the  timidity,  or  perhaps  the  indolence  of  the  ruling  powers,  join- 
ed with  a  great  degree  of  fuperftition,  has  taken  a  turn  direftly 
oppofite.  The  emperor  Mauritius  made  a  refolution  never  to 
fpill  the  blood  of  his  fubje(5ts.  Anafl:afius  puniflied  no  crimes 
at  all.  Ifaacius  Angelus  took  an  oath,  that  no  one  fliould  be  put 
to  death  during  his  reign.  Thefe  Greek  emperors,  fays  Mr.  Mon- 
tefquieu,  feem  to  have  forgotten,  that  it  was  not  for  nothing  that 
they  were  entrufted  with  the  fword. 

The  nature  of  the  government  itfelf,  likewife,  which  is  gene- 
rally defpotic,  favours  thefe  cruelties.     Terror  is   with  them  the 
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fpring  of  government ;  and  whatever  infpires  this  the  moft  power- 
fully, is  thought  to  be  the  bell  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the 
Conftitution. 

But  this  notion,  if  it  be  not  erroneous  in  its  original  founda^- 
tlon,  is  capable  of  being  carried  greatly  too  far;  and,  inftead  of 
remedying  the  evil,  makes  it  infinitely  worfe.  Thus  Mr.  Mon"- 
tefquieu  has  remarked,  that  the  exeeffive  punifhments  of  Japan 
have  corrupted  that  empire,  though  defpotic,  by  rendering  the 
people  ftill  more  hardened,  obftinate,  capricious,  and  refolute. 
The  punifliment  of  death,  being  rendered  fo  common,  becomes 
with  them  no  objeft  of  terror,  and  lofes  its  effedl  in  enforcing 
obedience.  Probably  for  the  fame  reafon  it  was  obferved  of  an*- 
other  empire,  in  form  at  leaft  defpotic,  China,  that  the  increafe  of 
penal  laws  was  a  fure  prelude  to  a  revolution. 

Another  caufe  of  the  greater  feverity  of  punifliment  is  derived 
from  the  flate  or  condition  of  the  people  themfelves  under  the 
different  governments.  In  thofe  which  are  defpotic,  Mr.  Montef^ 
quieu  obferves,  that  people  are  fo  unhappy  as  to  have  a  greater  dread 
of  death,  than  regret  for  the  lofs  of  life  ;  confequently,  their  punifh'- 
ments  fhould  be  more  fevere.  In  the  moderate,  they  are  more 
afraid  of  lofing  their  lives,  than  apprehenfive  of  the  pain  of  dying. 
Thofe  punifhments,  therefore,  which  deprive  them  fimply  of  lifei, 
are  fufficient. 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  underftood,  that  from  afligning  a  caufe 
for  thefe  cruelties,  I  mean  to  vindicate  or  to  apologize  for  them  ; 
I  am  fatisfied,  tlvat  in  almoft  every  inftance,  they  tend  to  counter- 
aft  the  intent  propofed  j  and  were  there  no  other  reafon  for  their 
being  rejedled  with  abhorrence,  the  voice  of  nature  itfelf,  which 
in  every  climate,  fituation,  and  condition,  cries  out  loudly  again.H: 
fuch  inhumanity,  ought  to  be  fufficient. 

It  is  proper  to  remark  here,  that  in  hot  climates,  almoft  all 
difputes  are  of  a  criminal  nature.     If  I  complain  of  an  injuftice 

done 
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done  to  me  by  another,  the  judge  or  bafla  will  fine,  or  perhaps 
corporally  punifh,  the  wrong-doer  j  but  redrefs  or  reparation  for 
the  damage  is  feldom  confidered. 


CHAP.     XVIII. 

EFFECT    OF    A    COLD    CLIMATE    UPON    THE    LAWS. 

S  E  C  T.    I.     Object. 

WHILE  the  fenfibility  of  hot  climates  conflrued  every 
offence  into  a  perfonal  injury  or  affront,  the  phlegmatic 
genius  of  the  North  refolved  it  into  the  confideration  of  lofs  and 
*  gain.  Thus  the  objeft,  in  the  one  cafe  as  well  as  the  other, 
was  of  a  perfonal  kind.  But  whilfl:  revenge  was  the  point 
in  the  one  cafe,  reparation  of  damage  was  the  objedl  in  the 
other.  Hence  the  profecutions  at  law,  even  of  thofe  aftions 
which  are  at  prefent  accounted  with  us  to  be  of  a  public  nature, 
were  then  carried  on  as  private  fuits ;  fuch  as  accufations,  or,  as 
they  were  then  flyled,,  appeals,  of  murder,  rape,  robbery,  mayhem, 
arfon,  &c. 

Jealoufy  too,  the  offspring  of  fenfibility,  which  forms  fo  powet- 
ful  an  objedt  of  the  laws  in  the  Eaft,  has  fo  little  influence  here, 
that  even  in  our  country,  whofe  laws  were  derived  perhaps  from 
a  colder  climate,  adultery,  which  is  capital  by  the  civil  law,  is 
no  public  crime,  at  prefent  ||,  with  us  j  and  is  only  punifhed  as  a 
private  injury  or  trefpafs. 

*  The  Salic,  Ripuarian,  and  other  laws  of  the  northern  nations,  reduced 
the  ilTue  of  all  caufes  to  the  reparation  of  damages  ;  fo  that  every  profecu- 
tion  was  in   fome   meafure  civil. — Spirit  of  Laws,  book  xxviii.  ch.  36. 

II  An  inftance  of  its  being  made  the  fubjedl  of  an  indiftnient,  and  accord- 
ingly puniflied  as  a  public   injury,  may  be  found   in   the  2d  vol.   of  the   State 

Trials.. 
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Timidity,  likewife,  which  furniflied  fo  great  an  objeit  of  at- 
tention in  hot  climates,  is  here  little  in  contemplation.  Whilft 
force  and  violence  *  was  fo  carefully  reftrained  in  Perfia  and 
India  by  the  feverefl:  penalty,  and  private  fraud  fcarcely  regarded, 
the  contrary  maxim  was  here  obferved.  Among  thefe  people, 
courage  and  intrepidity  extenuated  the  guilt  of  an  aftion.  Thus, 
among  the  Alemans,  a  flave,  who  had  committed  a  clandeiline 
-f  theft,  was  condemned  to  a  fevere  puniflimentj  but  if  guilty  of 
a  forcible  robbery,  he  was  only  bound  to  make  reftitution. 

This  martial  and  courageous  fpirit,  whilft  it  diminifhed  the 
number  of  crimes  in  fome  inftances,  increafed  tliem  in  others. 
Thus  indolence  and  cowardice,  inftcad  of  being  favoured  by  the 
laws,  or  influencing  their  fpirit,  were,  in  fome  places,  treated  as 
capital  :};  crimes,  and  punifhed  with  an  ignominious  death. 

Th,e  general  tendency,  however,  of  the  laws  of  cold  climates,  is 
far  from  being  favourable  to  the  multiplication  of  crimes,  or  to 
reducing  them  to  be  of  a  capital  nature.  On  the  contrary, 
the  capital  crimes  are  few  in  number,  and  the  inferior  ones  dif- 
tinguiflied  by  a  ftudied  exaftnefs  in  the  proportion  |]  of  them  to 
one  another.  The  ftyle  of  the  laws  alfo  was  plain  and  unadorn- 
ed j  nor  was  it  the  cuflom  of  the  judges  to  extend  their  mean- 
ing, or  increafe  their  feverity. 

But  the  form  of  government,  which  in  cold  climates  has  almofl 
always  fome  mixture  of  pradtical  freedom  at  the  lead,  is,  perhaps, 
the  greateft  caufe  of  the  mildnefs  of  the  law.     Terror  here,  not 

*  In  the  ancient  Roman  law,  the  private  thief  was  condemned  to  reftitu- 
tion of  double,  and  the  open  thief  to  quadruple.  The  fame  idea  prevailed  in  the 
civil   law — "  Qui  vi   rapuit,  fur  improbior   videtur." 

t  Law  of  the  Alemans,  ch.  v.  §  3,  5. 

X  I'^navos  &  imbclles  &  corpore  infamcs  cacno  aut  palude,  injccla  fuper 
crate,  mergunt.— Taciti  Gcrmania. 

II  Vide  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws  — Hume's  Hiftory  of  England— and  Wilkin's 
Leges  Saxonies. 

7  being 
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being  the  spring  of  government,  there  is  no  neceflity  to  excite  it 
by  feverities,  which  the  regulation  of  fociety,  and  the  good  of  the 
flate,  does  not  immediately  demand. 

SECT.    ir.     Forms  of  Law. 

Legal  proceedings,  and  forms  of  law,  in  cold  climates,  are,  ire 
general,  plain  and  fmiple,  though  not  in  the  fame  degree  as  in 
hot  ones. 

Thus  the  forms  of  law  in  the  ancient  Gothic  conftitution,  and 
even  in  the  ancient  *  law  of  England,  which  is  held  to  be  de- 
rived from  it,  were  plain,  and  few  in  number ;  and  the  like  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  cafe  among  the  ancient  Germans. 

The  aftive,  warlike,  and  unrefining  charadler  of  this    people,-, 
was  averfe  to  quirk  and  fubtlety  ;    and   from  their  mode  of  life, 
form  of  government,  and  degree  of  civilization,  they  had    lefs 
necelTity  for  complication  of  legal  procefles. 

The  pride,  however,  and  haughtinefs  of  this  people  is  apparent 
in  fome  of  thefe,,yet  remaining.  Thus,  among  the  ancient  'j-  Ger- 
mans, thofe  perfons,  who  were  fummoned  to  attend  in  their 
courts,  thought  it  beneath  their  dignity  to  come  on  the  day  fixed, 
left  it  Ihould  feem  the  effeift  of  compulfion  ;  but  often  delayed 
it  to  the  fecond,  and  even  to  the  third.  A  iitnilar  indulgence 
prevailed  in  the  Gothic  ;{:  conftitution,  and  is  at  prefent  allowed- 
in  the  j]  law  of  England;  in  which  the  perfon  fummoned  has 
three  days  of  grace  beyond  the  return  of  the  writ,  in  which  he 

*  Vide   Glanville  de  Legibus    &  Confuetudinibus    Angliae. 

t  Illud  ex  libertate  vitium  quod  nee  fimul  nee  jufli  conveniunt  fed  alter 
&  tertius  dies  cundtatione    coeuntium   abfumitur. — Taciti  Germania,  cap.  xi. 

X  Illud  enitn  nimias  libertatis  indicium  concefTa  toties  impunitas  noii  parendi 
jiec  enim  uin'is  judicii  confeffibus  poenam  perdits  caiifs  contumax  meruit. 
— Stiernhook  de  Jure  Gottiorum,  lib.  i.  cap.  6» 

J,  Blackitone's  Comm.  book,  iii.  chap.  j8, 

may 
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may  make  his  appearance ;  and  if  he  appears  on  the  fourth  day, 
inclufive,  it  is  fufficient.  A  regulation  of  a  like  kind  pre- 
vailed in  the  trial  by  *  battle  ;  in  which,  if  the  defendant  ap- 
peared on  the  third  fummons,  it  was  enough. 

Thus  alio  the  challenge  at  the  coronation  of  the  king  of  Great 
Britain  is  proclaimed  thrice  by  the  heralds.  And  Edgar,  in 
Shakefpear's  King  Lear,  appears  to  fight  with  Edmund  at  the  third 
found  of  the  trumpet.  Milton  has  imitated  this  pratflice  in  his 
Sampfon  Agonifles,  and  made  Sampfon  defy  Plarapha  "  thrice  to 
fingle  fight." 

SECT.    IIL     MoJe  of  trial 

The  modes  of  trial  here  have  been  various.  One  of  the  moft 
ancient  methods  appears  to  have  been  before  a  confiderable  num- 
ber of  judges,  who  were  all  the  peers  or  equals  of  the  accufed. 
Thus  Tacitus  '\.  tells  us  of  the  ancient  Germans,  that  criminal 
accufations  were  tried  before  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  in 
which  every  free  individual,  as  It  feems,  had  a  feat.  But  wlicn 
this  method,  by  the  increafe  of  flates  In  fize  and  number  of  peo- 
ple, became  burdenfome.  It  was  changed  for  another  ;  in  which, 
however,  the    fame  principles    were    retained,  viz.  the  trial    by 

•  Citius  autem  fi  non  venerit  fecuiido  exigetur  eodem  modo  h  fubjunget 
in  fine  (prseco)  "  venite  dies  tranfit  ocyor"  Si  vero  nee  tunc  venerit  exige- 
tur ttiam  <ir//o.— Spelman's  GlofT.  Vox  Campus. — The  fignal  for  the  engage- 
ment was   given   thrice  : 

"  Thrice  founds  the   trump,  and  at  the   warning  blaft 
*'  His  lance  in  reft  the    trembling  traitor    plac'd." 

Orlando  Furiofo,  tranflatcd  by  Hoole,  book  v.  1.  603,  604. 
Spelman  alfo  tells  us,  that  the  fignal  for  battle,  given  by  the  Conftablc,  was  de- 
clared three  times.     Vox  Campus. 

X  Licet  apud  concilium  accufarc  qucmquc  &  difcrimcn  capitis  intcndere.— 
Taclti  Gennania. 

jury. 
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jury.  The  period  of  the  inflitution  of  this  piece  of  juridical 
polity  is  not  *  afcertained :  it  appears,  however,  to  be  ex- 
tremely ancient,  and  univerfally  eftabliilied  among  the  northern 
nations  ;  and  fo  interwoven  into  their  very  conftitution,  that  the 
earlieft  -f-  accounts  of  the  one  give  us  feme  traces  of  the  other. 

This  method  of  trial  was  extremely  confonant  to  the  difpo- 
fition  and  genius  of  that  people.  The  number  of  the  perfons 
appointed  to  decide,  flattered  their  haughty  and  martial  fpirit : 
the  fame  circumflance  prevented  corruption  and  perfonal  Caprice. 
Their  equality  in  rank  to  the  accufed,  prevented  oppreffion 
on  the  one  hand,  and  indignity  on  the  other;  and  even  gave  a 
degree  of  fecurity  againft  error  itfelf,  as  it  could  fcarcely  be 
imagined  that  fo  many  concurring  opinions  could  prove  erroneous : 
add,  likewife,  that  this  method  favoured  of  a  republican  form, 
and  was  confequently  moft  agreeable  to  the  ideas  of  a  free  people. 
But  this  mode  of  trial,  though  with  great  propriety  ftyled  the 
pride  and  fecurity  of  the  rights  of  freedom  in  the  northern  hemi- 
fphere,  would  probably  have  been  ill  fuited  to  the  difpofition  of  a 
people  of  a  hot  climate.  The  indolence  which  prevails  in  fuch 
fituations,  would  make  the  people  look  upon  their  being  compelled 
to  be  judges  on  fuch  occafions,  as  a  great  fatigue  and  hardfliip. 

Next,  the  jealoufy  which  the  people  have  of  one  another,  would 
make  them  look  upon  this  mode  of  trial  with  diflike,  rather  than 
with  fatisfaftion.  Their  revengeful  and  malicious  difpofition 
would  convert  it  into  an  opportunity  for  the  gratification  of 
hatred  and  ill-will ;  and  their  corrupt  and  profligate  turn  would 
fubjedt  them  to  the  temptation  of  bribery.  The  ignorance  too, 
which  reigns  among  them,  would  make  them  very  unfit  for  the  de- 
cifion  of  matters  that  require  fome  degree  of  knowledge.   Lafl:ly,  the 

*  Stiernhook  attributes  the   invention    of   the  jury   to    Regner,  king  of  Swe- 
den, who  was  contemporary  with    our   Egbert, 
t  Blackftone's  Comm.  book  iii.  ch.  23. 

N  republican 
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republican  form  of  this  mode  of  decifion,  would   render  it  to- 
tally unacceptable  in  defpotic  governments. 

Another  mode  of  trial,  of  great  antiquity,  is  that  by  battle. 
This  was  not,  however,  peculiar  to  the  northern  nations,  like  the 
trial  by  jury,  as  it  was  ufed  in  other  countries  *,  Spain  particu- 
larly. It  was,  however,  in  ufe  in  Germany  -f ;  and  was  one  of 
the  modes  of  trial  in  the  ancient  :|:  Gothic  conftitution. 

A  great  |1  writer  of  our  own  country  is  of  opinion,  that  It 
owed  its  original  to  the  military  fpirit  of  our  anceftors,  joined  to 
a  fuperflitious  frame  of  mind,  it  being  in  the  nature  of  an  ap- 
peal to  Providence,  under  an  apprehenfion  and  hope,  however 
prefumptuous  and  unwarrantable,  that  Heaven  v/ould  give  the 
viftory  where  there  was  the  right.  This  method  of  decifion  was 
undoubtedly  natural  to  a  warlike  and  brave  people,  efpecially 
one  that,  from  ancient  cuftom,  went  conftantly  armed  both, 
in  peace  and  war ;  yet  it  is  probable,  that  fuperftition  had  origi- 
nally fome  Ihare  in  it,  as  Tacitus,  who  by  the  way  does  not  men- 
tion this  mode  of  trial,  informs  us,  that  the  Germans  were  a  people 
much  addicted  to  divination  §  ;  and  that  when  one  **  nation  was 
about  to  declare  war  againft  another,  they  looked  out  for  a  pri- 
foner,  who  was  to  fight  with  one  of  their  own  people,  and  by  the 
event  they  judged  of  the  future  fuccefs  of  the  war.  A  nation 
which  believed  that  difputes   of  a  public  kind  might  be  decided 

*  Quidam  quas  difceptando  controverfias  finire  nequierant,  aut  noluerant,. 
pacto  inter  fe,  ut  vi6torem  res  fequeretur,  ferro  deci-everunt.  — —  Quum  verbis 
difceptare  Scipio  vellct,  ac  fedare  iras ;  negatum  id  ambo  dicere  communibus 
cognatis :  n:c  alium  deorum  hominumve,  quam  Martem  fejudicem,  habituros 
elTe. — Livii,  lib.  xxviii.  §  21. Polybius  alfo  mentions  this  mode  of  trial  be- 
ing in    ufe   in   Spain   in  his  time. 

•^  Patercul.   lib.   ii. 

X  Stiernhooic  Dc  Jure  Sueonum,  lib.   i.  cap,   j.. 

II  Blackflone's  Comm.  book  iii.  ch.   22, 

^  Germania,  cap.   ix. 

**  Germania,  cap.  x. 
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by  a  fingle  combat,  might  well  think  it  proper  alfo  for  deter- 
mining the  difputes  of  individuals.  *  Nor  was  this  mode  of 
trial,  as  Mr.  Montefquieu  obferves,  though  in  the  main  abfurd,  fo 
entirely  void  of  foundation,  in  reafon  and  experience,  as  might  be 
imagined. 

Cowardice,  among  a  military  people,  is  univerfally  odious,  not 
only  as  a  vice  itfelf,  but  as  an  indication  of  the  characfler.  It 
fhews  that  a  man  has  refifled  the  principles  of  his  education ;  that 
he  is  not  direifted  by  the  fame  motives  that  govern  other  men ; 
that  he  neither  regards  their  contempt,  nor  values  their  efteem. 
In  fhort,  it  amounts  to  a  contempt  of  the  authority  of  the  laws 
and  manners  of  the  people,  and  may,  in  that  light,  be  confidered 
as  a  crime  againfl  the  ftate  in  general ;  which  might,  perhaps,  be 
the  caufe  of  the  fevere  punifliment  inflidred  upon  it  among  the 
ancient  Germans. 

Another  mode  of  trial  in  ufe  among  the  northern  nations,  and 
probably  derived  from  the  climate,  was  that  by  denial,  on  oath 
of  the  party,  of  the  fadt  alledged  againfl;  him.  This  fl:ill  fubfifts 
in  pofTibility,  though  not  in  pradlice,  in  our  law,  in  civil  matters. 
It  is  a  notable  inflance  of  the  fimplicity  -j'  and  candour  of  the 
people  who  ufed  it,  and  of  the  confidence  they  had  in  one  an- 
other. Mr.  Montefquieu  is  of  opinion,  that  the  revival  of  the 
trial  by  battle,  by  Gundebald,  king  of  the  %  Burgundians,  was  to 

*  What  the  ancient  mode  of  trial  in  Ruflia  was,  I  cannot  fay.  It  fc.nis 
to  have  been  by  judges,  and  managed  in  a  manner  fomewhat  fimilar  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  inquifition.  The  trial  by  battle  was  eftablifhed  by  law  in 
the  time  of  the  emperor  Iwan,  about  the  j^ear  1580;  but  whether  it  was  in 
ufe  before,  I  cannot  determine.— Vide   Williams's  Northern  Governments. 

t  It  was  in  ufe  among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  a  people  remarkable  for  pro- 
bity and  fimplicity  of  charader. — Diodorus  Sicul.  lib.  i. 

X  He  fays,  it  is  to  prevent  our  fubjeds  from  atteftino-  on  oath  what  they 
»re  not  certain  of,  nay,  what  they  know  to  be  falfe.— Law  of  the  Burgun- 
dians. 

N  2  remedy 
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remedy  the  abufe  of  this  method  of  trial,  which  eftabliflied  nega- 
tive proofs.  When  an  adlion  was  brought,  and  it  appeared  that 
the  defendant  was  about  to  elude  it  by  an  oath,  what  other  remedy 
was  left  for  a  military  man,  who  faw  himfelf  on  the  point  of  be- 
ing confounded,  but  to  demand  fatisfadlion  for  the  injury  done  to 
himj  and  even  for  the  attempt  of  perjury?  As  a  proof  of  this, 
the  Salic  *  law,  which  did  not  allow  negative  proofs,  never 
admitted  the  trial  by  battle.  Indeed,  the  confidence  placed  in  the 
defendant,  by  this  mode  of  trial,  is  almoft  too  great  for  human 
nature  in  any  fituation,  and  was  only  pra<fticable  among  a  people 
of  a  high  fenfe  of  honour  and  probity.  But  when  the  objefls 
attainable  by  the  perjury  became  confiderable,  it  was  neceiTary  to 
be  abolished  or  evaded,  as  it  caufed  a  total  perverfion  of  juflice, 
and  corruption  of  manners. 

The  above  are  all  the  modes  of  trial  I  can  recolledl  peculiar^o 
cold  climates,  all  which  are  now  fubfifting  in  our  laws,  and  were 
formerly  univerfal  throughout  the  whole  of  the  North  -f. 

SECT.    IV.     PumJJmenf. 

The  mode  of  punifliment  alfo  peculiar  to  cold  climates  is  next 
to  be  noticed.  This,  as  I  have  before  obferved,  was  in  general 
confidered  by  the  law  as  a  compenfation  for  a  private  injury,  and 
confequently  of  the  pecuniary  kind,  or  at  leafl:  in  the  way  of  recom- 
pence.  Thus,  among  the  ancient  Germans  ||,  public  mifdemeanors 

were 

•   Spirit   of  Laws. 

+  Several  fuperftitious  modes  of  triaf,  as  thofe  by  ordeal,  and  others,  do  not 
appear  to  be  particularly  influenced  by  climate,  as  they  have  appeared  in  every 
temperature. — See   more  of  this  in  book  vi.  on   the  Eftcfl  of  the  Way  of  Life. 

Ij  It  appears  probable  to  nic,  from  wliat  Tacitus  fays,  that  injuries  were 
ufed   to   be   rcJii-lI'cd,  among  the  ancient   Germans,  in  two  diftiniSt   ways;   one 

by 
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were  puninaed  with  fines  of  corn  and  cattle;  and  private  injuries 
might  be  bought  off  in  the  fame  way ;  even  murder  might  be 
fatisfied  in  this  manner,  by  a  compofition  paid  to  the  friends  or 
kindred   of  the   deceafed. — The   fame    fpirit   runs    through  the 

whole 

by  application  to  the  law,  as  a  criminal  offence  ;  and  the  other  by  compo- 
fition between  the  parties,  as  a  private  injury.  In  the  one  cafe,  the  compen- 
fation  is  called  a  fine,  (mul(£la)  a  part  of  which  was  given  to  the  perfon  in- 
jured, and  the  other  part  to  the  Icing,  or  to  the  fervice  of  the  ftate.  In  the 
other  cafe,  the  compenfation  is  denominated  a  fatisftidlion,  (fatisfadio)  and 
went  entirely  to  the  party  injured,  or  to  his  reprefentatives.  The  firft  feems 
to  have  been  impofed  by  the  great  council,  and  againft  the  will  of  the  per- 
fon accufed.  The  latter  v/as  paid  in  confequence  of  his  voluntary  agree- 
ment. 

I  know,  indeed,  that  Sir  Henry  Spelman  and  Dr.  Gilbert  Stuart,  two  au- 
thorities from  whom  it  is  almoft  prefumption  to  differ,  are  of  another  opinion, 
and  think  that  part  of  the  fine  or  wergild  was  paid  to  the  lord  or  king  in 
every  inftance.  But  I  am  clear  that  Tacitus  is  here  fpeaking  of  two  different 
modes  of  procefs.  They  are  mentioned  in  diftinil  parts  of  the  work,  and  at 
a  diftance  from  one  another,  and  ought  not  to  be  confounded  together.  In 
the  firft,  Tacitus  tells  us  exprefsly  how  the  fiyie  or  mul£la  was  divided,  part 
being  given  to  the  party  injured,  and  part  to  the  king  or  ftate.  (Cap.  xii.)  In 
the  other  inftance,  the  compenfation  is  called  by  a  different  "name,  (fatisfaclio) 
which  is  a  term  more  adapted  to  a  private  recompence,  and  is  faid  to  be  re- 
ceived by  the  friends  of  the  injured  perfon,  without  any  mention  of  the  pub- 
lic at  all.  (Cap.  xxi.)  If  any  part  of  it  had  been  given  to  the  public,  Ta- 
citus would  have  mentioned  it ;  and  his  filence  is  an  argument  to  the  con- 
trary. Befides,  Tacitus  is  here  exprefsly  fpeaking,  not  of  public  crimes,  but 
of  private  feuds  and  quarrels,  and  the  method  of  reconciling  them,  and  not  at 
all   of  judicial   interpofition. 

The  faUsfaSllo  mentioned  by  Tacitus  was,  in  after  ages,  called  compofitlo-y 
which  is  exprefsly  faid  by  A'Ir.  Du  Cange  to  be  paid  to  the  perfon  injured,  or 
to  his  heirs,  without  any  mention  of  the  public  at  all.  ■ —  Vox  Componere. — 
••^  Delidlum  tranfa£tione  H  compofitione  intervenicntc  expiare,  ac  luere,  & 
cum  laefo,  aut  ejus  ha:redibus,  de  mulcla  ac  posna  propter  illud  irroganda, 
pacifci." — The  Laws  of  Scandinavia  dire6l  how  the  compofition  fhall  be  divided, 
but   make  no  mention  of  the    ftate  or    prince    as    fharing    in    it.  —  Ibidem   Du 

Cange. If,  however,  the  crime  was  of  a    public   nature,  and  puniflied  by  ap- 

plicatioa. 
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whole  of  the  laws  of  German  origin,  in  which  a  fcrupulous  ex- 
adlnefs  is  obfervable  in  proportioning  the  fatisfadtion  to  the  de- 
gree of  the  offence.  Thus  the  law  of  the  Frifians  gave  a  certain 
compenfation  for  a  blow  with  a  flick,  and  a  larger  one  for  a 
wound.  The  fame  is  found  in  the  Salic  law;  and  the  law  of  the 
Lombards  efl:ablifl:ied  different  compofitions  for  one,  two,  three 
blows,  and  fo  on.    The  ancient  Saxon  laws  were  in  the  fame  flyle. 

The 

plication  to  courts  of  juftice,  a  part  of  the  fine  impofed  was  given  to  the 
king  or  ftate  :    this   part  was    called  freduin,  and  was    one  third    of  the    whole. 

Du  Canf^e,  Vox  Fredum. It  feems,  however,  probable,  that  it  was  not  ufual 

to  profecute  private  injuries  in  a  public  manner,  until  private  fatisfaSion  had 
been  denied.  If  any  criminal  adion  was  tried  before  a  court  of  juftice,  (fays 
Du  Cange)  and  the  parties  could  not  agree  amongft  themfelves  about  a  compo- 
fition,  the  judge  compelled  the  perfon  accufed  to  compound  with  the  accufer. 
— Vox   Componere. 

The  laws  of  William  the  Conqueror,  which  were  in  efFedl  the  Saxon  laws, 
and  derived  from  a  German  original,  do  not  diredt  the  manbote  wera  or 
wergild,  or  mulda  of  Tacitus,  to  be  levied,  unlefs  he  refufes  to  make  amends. 
It  appears  too  from  thefe  laws,  that  a  private  compenflition  was  allowed  in 
cafes  of  homicide,  as  well  as  inferior  injuries.  "  If  one  man  kills  another, 
and  is  known  to  have  done  it,  and  refufes  to  make  amends,  there  fhall  be  given 
out  of  his  manbote  to  the  lord,  ten  fliillings,"  &c. — "  If  one  wounds  another,  and 
rifufes  to  make  him   amends,   in    the  firft    place    let  him    pay  his  were,"  &c.   &c. — 

Laws  of  William  the  Conqueror,  §  2. Even  the  form  of  the  original  writ  now 

in  ufe  in  aflions  of  debt  in  the  Common  Pleas,  which  is  very  ancient,  feems  to 
intimate,  that  the  fubfequent  proceedings  were  in  confequence  of  the  defendant's 
refufing  to  make  fatisfadion  in  the  beginning  of  the  fuit,  as  it  orders  him 
either  to  do  juftice  by  paying  the  money  demanded,  or  elfe  to  appear  before 
the   court   to  fhcw   why   he  has    not  done  it. 

The  words  of  Tacitus,  in  each  of  the  inftances  above  referred  to,  are  as 
follows  :  "  Sed  et  levioribus  deliflis  pro  modo  poenarum,  equorum  pecorumque 
numero  convitSli  mulilantur.  Pars  mulSia:  regi  vcl  civitati,  pars  ipfi  qui  vin- 
dicatur,  vel    propinquis   ejus  exfolvitur." — Taciti  Germania,  cap.  xii. 

"  Siifcipcre  tarn  inimicitias  feu  patris,  feu  propinqui,  quam  amicitias  necefie 
eft.  Ncc  implacabiles  durant,  luitur  enim  etiam  liomicidium  ccrto  armentorum 
ac  pecorum  numero  i  rscipitque  fatisfaifioi:cm  univerfa  domus,  utiliter  in  pub- 
licum. 
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The  laws  of  *  i^thelbirt  gave   different   compenfations  for  the 
lofs  of  the  hearing   of  an  ear,  for   the   bruife  of  an  ear,  for  the 
boring  of  an  ear,  and  for  the  cutting  off  an   ear;  and  in  a  fimilar 
manner  for   injuries  to  the  nofe  and  mouth,   and  other  injuries 
done  to  the  body.     Nearly  the  fame  regulations  are  to  be  found 
in  the  laws  of  -f  Alfred.     The  fame  mechanical  method  of  efti- 
mating,  and  of  punifhing  offences,  is  extended  to  crimes  that  re- 
late to  X  religion.     The  Danifli    ||   laws   are   nearly  of  the  fame 
kind.     We  mufl  not,  however,  conclude  from  hence,  that  thefe 
people  were  in  the  leafl  infenfible  to  what  regarded  their  §  honour. 
The  truth  is,  that  blows  at  that  time,  perhaps  from  the  cuflom 
of  the  people's   going  conflantly  armed,  were   very  common,  and 
efteemed  no  **  difgrace.     They  w^re   therefore   regarded   only  as 
matters  of  private  injury,  or  damage.     In  the  fame  mechanical  way 
did  theyeflimate  the  injuries  done  to  women.     If  a  man  by  force 
uncovers  a  woman's  head,  he  pays  a  fine  of  fifty  fous ;    if  he   un- 
covers her  leg  up  to   the  knee,  he  pays  double ;    and  double  from 

Ileum,  quia  periculofiores  funt  inimicitias  juxta  libertatem." — Cap.  xxi. — Vide 
alfo  Spelman's  Gloflar.  p.  569,  570. — Stuart's  View  of  Society  in  Europe,  p. 
254. 

A  pradtice  fimilar  to  that  mentioned  in  the  former  of  thefe  inftances  by 
Tacitus,  prevails  at  prefent  in  England,  where  the  relator,  or  perfon  who  fues 
in  an  information,  is  entitled  to  one  third  of  the  fine  impofed  by  the  court  of 
King's  Bench,  on   his   petitioning   for    it. 

*  Wilkin's  Leges   Saxonicae.     Leges  ^thelbirti.. 

f  Leg.  J^lfredi,  cap.  40.  de  vidueribus. 

%  Northumbrenfium  Prefbyterorum   leges.- 

II   Leges  Cnuti. 

§  Tacitus  tells  us,  that  to  leave  the  buckler  behind  in  battle  was  a  high 
difgrace  ;  and  that  many,  to  whom  it  had  happened,  had  deftroyed  themfelves. 
Germania,  cap.   vi. 

**  The  fame  author  tells  us,  that  the  Germans  were  much  given  to  convi- 
vial meetings ;  and  that  at  thefe  they  were  very  fubje£t  to  intemperance  \\\ 
ftrong  liquors  ;  and  that  thefe  meetings  often  terminated  in  wounds  and  death. 
Blows,  therefore,  muft  often  pafs,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  were  ac- 
counted   any  fpecific  affront,— Taciti  Germania,  cap.  xxii. 

9  tlie 
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the  knee  upwards.  They  feem,  %s  Mr.  Montefquieu,  to  have 
meafured  thefe  affronts  to  women,  as  we  meafure  a  figure  in  geo- 
metry. Nay,  even  fome  crimes  apparently  of  the  greateft  pub- 
lic concern,  were  capable  of  being  expiated  by  money ;  and  the 
fole  fecurity  for  the  life,  even  of  the  *  king  himfeif,  confifted  in 
the  largenefs  of  the  fum  to  be  paid  as  a  fine  or  wergild  for  his 
murder. 

This  ftyle  of  punifliment,  though  in  part  derived  from  the  cli- 
mate, was  alfo  owing  to  feveral  other  caufes,  fome  of  which  fhall 
be  mentioned  -f  hereafter.  One  of  thefe  was  the  warlike  dlfpo- 
fition  of  the  people,  who  thought  their  blood  ought  not  to  be 
fpilt,  except  fword  in  hand ;  accordingly  ;|:  their  punifl^iments 
were  contrived  fo  as  to  affedl  the  life  of  none  but  fuch  as  were 
objedls  of  either  H  deteftatlon  or  contempt,  and  with  whom  con- 
fequently  it  would  be  either  infamous  to  affociate,  or  unfafe  to 
truft  with  military  operations  or  the  defence  of  their  country. 
The  fame  temper  yet  fubfifts  in  the  laws  relative  to  punilhments 
in  the  northern  countries.  Thus  the  capital  crimes  in  Sweden 
and  Denmark  are  faid  to  be  very  few  in  number ;  and  in  the  vaft 
empire  of  Ruffia,  that  punlfliment  is  totally  abollflied.  For  the 
fame  reafon,  the  ufe  of  torture  is  laid  afide,  or  at  leaft  fcarcely  ever 
ufed  in  thofe  countries.  A  brave  and  gallant  people  are  unwil- 
ling not  only  to  fuffer  adls  of  inhumanity,  but  alfo  to  degrade  their 
nature  by  public  inftances  of  infult  to  their  own  fpecies. 

The  policy  alfo  of  the  government  itfelf  contributes,  I  imagine, 
to  render  torture  lefs  frequent :  were  they  to  introduce  It  Into 
their  laws,  it  would  probably  be  ufed  in  the  execution  of  flate- 
criminals,  who,  though  often  neceffary,  even  from  motives  of  felf- 
defence,  to  be  taken  off,  are  generally  looked  upon  with  fome  de- 

•  Spelmanni   Gloflar.  Vox  Wcra    5c    Wcrgildus. 

f  Vide  book  iv.   and   book  vi. 

X  This  had  fome  exceptions.— Vide  Spclman's  GJofHir.    Vox  WergUdus; 

I  Taciti  Germania,  cap-  xii, 

gree 
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gree  of  compafTion  ;    and,  indeed,  frequently  are  little  culpable  in 
a  moral  light. 

In  the  Eaftern  countries,  fuch  executions  tend  to  break  and 
humble  the  fpirit  of  the  people,  who  are  naturally  daftardly ;  but 
were  fuch  fpedlacles  to  be  exhibited  in  the  North,  they  would 
very  probably  rather  roufe  than  depiefs  their  indignation,  efpe- 
cially  on  the  occalions  above-mentioned,  when  there  is  generally  a 
national  party  on  the  fide  of  the  fufferer. 

But  although  the  punishments  in  cold  countries  cannot  be  faid 
to  be  over  fevere  or  cruel,  there  is  in  fome  of  them  a  degree  of 
impropriety,  or  unfeeling  *  indecorum,  that  is  very  remarkable, 
and  arifes  probably  from  the  infenfibility  infpired  by  the  climate. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  it  was  no  difgrace  in 
-j-  Ruflia,  for  a  nobleman  to  be  flript  and  fcourged  by  the  com- 
mon executioner,  for  the  fame  crime  for  which  a  peafant  would 
have  fuifered  the  fame  punifliment.  At  prefent,  this  abfurd  and 
degrading  pradlice  is  aboliflied  by  the  wifdom  of  the  reigning 
emprefs,  whofe  fage  regulations  will  render  her  name  illuflrious 
among  the  greateft  legiflators  of  the  North. 

*  Vide  the  account  of  the  punifliment  of  Madame  Lapouchin,  in  the  reign 
of  the  emprefs  Elizabeth. 

f  In  Perfia,  when  a  nobleman  had  committed  a  crime  for  which  a  peafant 
would  have  been  fcourged,  he  was  only  ftript  by  the  executioner,  and  the  ftripej 
given  to  his  garments.  In  France,  formerly,  in  cafes  relating  to  pecuniary 
multSs,  the  common  people  were  lefs  feverely  puniftied  than  the  nobility ;  but 
in  corporal  punilhments  it  was  the  reverfe,  the  nobleman  was  degraded  from 
his  rank ;  the  peafant,  who  had  no  rank  to  lofe,  underwent  a  corporal  punifll- 
ment. — Vide  Principles  of  Penal   law,  and  Spirit  of  Laws. 
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CHAP.     XIX. 

EFFECTS    OF    A    MODERATE     CLIMATE    UPON    THE    LAWS. 

SECT.    I.     Objea. 

H  I  L  S  T  the  revenge  of  an  injury  y  or  the  vindication  of  the 
dignity  of  the  prince,  in  hot  climates,  and   the  reparation  of 
a  lofs  in  cold  ones,  appear  to  be  the  main  objedls  of  the  penal  or 
criminal  law,  the  prevention  of  crimes  is  the  objeil  in  moderate 
ones. 

This  was  the  idea  of  all  the  greatefl  legiflators,  both  ancient 
and  modern.  Criminals  are  punifhed,  fays  *  Plato,  not  becaufe  they 
have  offended;  for  what  is  done  can  never  be  undone;  but  that  for 
the  future  the  criminals  themfelves,  and  fuch  as  fee  their  punifh- 
ment,  may  take  warning,  and  learn  to  fhun  the  allurements  of  vice.- 
"  If,"  fays  -f-  Tullus  HoftiHus  to  Mettius  Tuifetius,  "  it  were  pof-  " 
(ible  to  teach  you  to  prefervc  your  faith  and  alliances  unbroken,  I 
would  have  employed  fuch  inftrudtion  to  you  whilfl  yet  alive  j. 
but  as  your  dijpofition  is  incorrigible,  you  Jlxill,  by  your  own  punijlo- 
went,  give  a  lef'on  to  mankind  to  hold  thofe  things  facred  which 
you  have  violated  J.^"  Such  a  fuperiority  at  firft  fetting  out,  ia 
chufing  a  proper  objeft  of  the  law,  may  well  exalt  the  jurif- 
prudence  of  moderate  climates  fixr  above  either  of  the  two  ex- 
tremes ;  and  fliews,  that  philofophy  and  fcience,  which  in  fucht 

"  De  Lcgibu?,  p.  977. 

t  Livii,  Hift.  lib.  i.  cap.  28. 

X  Vide  alfo  Cicero  pro  Cluentio. — Marquis  Beccaria  on  Crimes  and  Punifii- 
ments,  chap.  iii. — Principles  of  Peual  law,  ch.  ii. — Blackilone's  Comm.  book 
iv.  ch.  I.  §  2. 
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fituations  are  moft  cultivated,  and  to  which  this  juftnefs  of  fenti- 
ment  and  idea  is  probably  to  be  afcribed,  were  not  encouraged  in 
vain,  or  without  producing  the  moft  important  advantages  to 
fociety. 

The  benefits  that  arife  from  hence  are  numerous.  Some  of 
them  I  fliall  mention. — The  idea  of  preventing  crimes,  produces 
a  proper  eftimation  of  their  degree,  which  is  here  rated  as  it 
ought  to  be,  according  to  the  meafure  of  the  injury  done  to  fo- 
ciety, as  fuch  are  *  firft  and  efpecially  neceffary  to  be  prevented. 
It  produces  a  due  proportion  between  crimes  and  punifliments, 
regulated  by  the  aforefaid  ftandard,  and  thereby  prevents  the  fre- 
quent commiffion  of  the  moft  atrocious  delinquencies.  But  of 
this  more  hereafter.  It  renders  the  laws  lefs  capricious,  as  being 
governed  and  diredled  by  a  general  maxim,  than  when  rendered 
inftruments  of  revenge,  or  of  gratification  of  pafHon. 

It  alfo  caufes  them  to  be  compofed  with  greater  temper  and 
confi deration.  A  legiflator,  with  whom  punifhment  is  the  objedt, 
frames  his  law  under  a  fuppofition  of  its  being  already  infringed ; 
and,  warm  with  indignation  at  the  tranfgrefTion,  devifes  the  penalty 
under  the  influence  of  that  paflion ;  fo  that  under  this  ftate  of 
mind  he  becomes  a  party,  when  afting  in  the  -f-  capacity  of  a 
lawgiver. 

But  a  perfon  who  confiders  only  the  prevention  of  crimes,  has  no 
fuch  idea  j  the  penalty  with  him  is  a  melancholy,  though  neceffary 
confideration  :  and  of  confequence  not  likely  to  be  impofed,  but 
on  the  moft  fober  and  difpaflionate  refledtion,  and  from  no  motive 
but  that  of  dire  neceflity. 

*  Beccaria  on   Crimes   and  Punifliments,  ch.  xlii. 

t  Decrees  even  of  a  very  cruel  and  extenfive  nature  are  often  extorted  from 
the  eaftern  princes  on  flight  grounds  and  frivolous  fuggefl:ions.  Tiius  the  de- 
cree of  Ahafuerus,  for  the  extermination  of  the  Jews,  was  obtained  on  the 
fimple  requeft  and  reprefentation  of  a  minifter  of  ftate,  and  without  any  en- 
quiry into  the  truth  of  the  fads  alledged. 

O  2  The 
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The  inhuman  and  vindidlive  punifliments  contrived  for  crimes, 
by  lawgivers  under  the  above-mentioned  prejudices,  and  the 
rules  of  *  evidence  and  pradlice  which  they  have  eftabliflied,  give 
us  but  too  much  caufe  to  think  that  this  opinion  is  not  void  of 
foundation, 

Laflly,  the  idea  of  preferring  the  prevention  to  the  punifliment 
of  crimes,  infpires  notions  more  enlarged  and  liberal;  it  tends 
to  render  the  ftyle  of  the  laws  clear  and  fimple ;  it  makes  the 
judge  rather  the  friend  than  the  enemy  of  the  accufed  ;  it  caufes 
the  laws  to  be  made  for  the  general  good,  and  not  to  favour  any 
peculiar  clafs  or  rank  of  men;  it  caufes  them  and  them  only -j- 
to  be  refpeded. 


SECT.    II.     Forins   of  lanv. 

The  fame  circumftances  that  have  infpired  a  right  idea  of  the 
objedt  of  the  law,  have  alfo  improved  the  forms  and  mode  of 
proceeding. 

Prevention  of  crimes  being  the  objedl  of  the  law,  has  given 
rife  to  that  benevolent  prefumption,  which  fuppofes  the  accufed  to 
be  innocent,  until  he  be  proved  guilty. 

This   was   the   idea  of  the  Roman  law,  where  every  charge  J  j 

was  required  to  be  proved  by  witnefles  adduced  on  the  part  of  I 

the  accufer..     The  accufed  |1  was  alfo  at  liberty  to  examine   the 

*  This  is  obfervable  even  in  the  civil  law^.  It  is  a  maxim  there,  that  the 
more  atrocious  the  crime,  the  lefs  proof  is  neceflary ;  and  that  it  is  evein 
allowable  for  the  judge  to  ftretch  or  exceed  the  law  in  prejudice  to  the  ac- 
cufed. "  In  atrociflimis  leviores  conje£turx  fuiBciunt,  &  licet  judici  jura 
tranf»redi."     Our  law,  much  to  its  honour,  adopts  a  quite  contrary  idea.. 

f  Vide  Beccaria   on    Crimes  and    Punifliments,  chap.  xli. 

X  Accufatio  crimen  defiderat,  rem  ut  definiat,  homiiiem  ut  notet,  argumento. 
probet,  teftc  confirmet. — Cicero  pro  Caelio.. 

\  Rofini  Antitjuit.  lib.  ix.  cap.  2i. 
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accufer's  witnefTes,  and  to  produce  *  vvitncflcs  of  his  own,  or  ex- 
culpatory proofs,  in  contradiction  to  thofe  alledged  againd  him. 
He  might  alfo  either  deny  the  fadl  -f-  altogether,  plead  that  it  did 
not  amount  to  the  crime  charged  in  the  accufation,  or  vindicate 
it  as  no  crime  at  all.  The  civil  law  of  Juftinian,  which  was 
made  or  compofed  in  a  more  corrupt  and  fervile  period,  gave  coun- 
tenance to  an  oppofite  prefumption,  and  even  denied  a  man 
the  power  of  calling  witnefles  in  liis  own  defence.  A  fimilar 
mode  of  procefs  to  that  of  the  civil  law,  is  adopted  in  France  J, 
which  is  juflly  reprobated  by  Mr.  1|  Voltaire,  who  obferves  very 
properly,  that  in  many  inftances  it  feems  to  point  at  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  the  accufed.  Our  law  however,  much  to  its  honour,  has 
adopted  fentiments  more  jufl:  and  liberal.  With  that,  the  idea  of 
the  poflibility  of  the  accufed's  innocence  is  not  excluded  until 
the  laft  ftage  of  judicial  procefs,  the  pafling  of  fentence:  before  that, 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  law,  he  may  be  juftifiable,  or  at  leaft 
exempt  from  punifhment,  or  the  necelTity  of  pardon.  The 
fame  benevolent  difpofition  has  introduced  the  pra6tice  of  public 
trials  §,  of  confronting  witnefles  with  one.  another,  and  with   the 

accufed  ; 

*  "  Tenere  debimus  interrogationes  tEflium  h  accufatoris  &  defenforis  fuiffe 
&  ejus  qui  producit  &  ejus  contra  quem  producuntur." — Rofini  Antiquit.  lib. 
ix.  cap.  21. — Qiioced   from  Afconius. 

t  Tres  erant  defenllonis  arces  aut  faftum  negare  aut  nomen  faHl,  aut  jure 
faSfton  probare  —  Erant  qusdam  caufa;  quse  commodifllme  inficiatione  defende- 
bantur,  ut  repetuncarum  &  ambitus  ;  alise  quae  definitione,  ut  majeftatis  ;  qus- 
dam  jure,  ut  caedis.  Primarum  exemplum  erit  defenfio  Fonteii,  Flacci,  Mu- 
renas,  &  Plancii  ;  fecundarum,  Cornelii ;.  tertiarum,  Miloniana, — Rofini  Antiquit. 
lib.  ix.   cap.   22. 

X  Spirit  of  Laws,   book  xxix.  ch.   ii. 

II  Commentary  on  Beccaria  on  Crimes  and  Punifhments,  ch.  xxii. —  By  the  an- 
cient French  law,  witnefles  were  heard  on  both  fides. — Spirit  of  Laws,  book 
xxix.  ch.   II,  Note. 

§  *'  Let  us  compare,"  fays  Voltaire,  "  the  criminal  procedure  of  the  Romans 
with  ours.  With  them  the  evidences  were  heard  publicly,  in  prefence  of  the  ac- 
cufed, who  might  anfwer  or  interrogate  them,  or  employ  counfcl.  This  pro- 
cedure 
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accufed  j  of  Introducing  negative  proofs  ;  and  of  recovering  da- 
mages for  falfe  accufations.  All  thofe  laws,  which  encourage 
profecutions,  by  *  llieltering  or  indemnifying  falfe  witnefles, 
have  a  manifeft  tendency  to  multiply  crimes,  perjury  particularly. 
The  fame  idea  of  the  prevention  of  crimes,  has  introduced  the 
praftice  in  the  Englifli  law,  that  no  perfon  is  Qvtn  fuff'ered  to  per- 
jure himfelf,  by  bearing  evidence  in  any  cafe  wherein  he  is  -f-  in- 
terefted.  This  is  extended  to  criminal  trials,  wherein  ;}:  no  man 
is  invited,  or  even  permitted,  to  exculpate  himfelf  by  a  [|  denial 
upon  oath. 

The  law  of  England  is  almoft  equally  cautious  in  fuffering  a 
perfon  to  accufe  or  criminate  himfelf,  and  therefore  takes  but 
little  notice  of  extrajudicial  confefTions,  which  are  never  encou- 
raged in  our  courts  of  criminal  jurifdiclion. 

cedure  was    open  and    noble  ;    it   breathed    Roman  magnanimity."  —  Comm.    on 
Beccaria  on    Crimes  and   Punifhments,  ch.  xxii. 
*  Beccaria  on  Crimes   and   Punifhments,  ch.  xv. 

t  A  fimilar  delicacy  was  obfcrved  in  the  Roman  law. — "  Teftium  fides  di- 
ligenter  examinanda  eft,  ideoque  in  perfona  eorum  exploranda  erunt,  imprimis 
conditio  cujufque,  utrum  quis  decurio  an  plebeius  fit,  &  an  honeftae  &  in- 
culpatce  vitae,  an  vero  notatus  &  reprehenfibilis,  an  locuples  vel  egens  fit,  ut 
iucri  caufa  quid  facile  admittat,  vel  an  inimicus  ei  fit,  adverfus  quem  teftimo- 
nium  fert,  vel  amicus  ei  fit,  pro  quo  teftimonium  dat.  Nam  fi  careat  fufpi- 
cionc  teftimonium,  vel  propter  perfonam  a  qua  fertur,  quod  honefta  fit,  vel 
propter  caufam  quod  neque  Iucri  neque  gratiae  ncque  inimicitias  caufa  fit,  di- 
mittendus  eft." — Rofini  Antiquit.  1.  xix.  ch.  2i. 

X  In  France  they  adminifter  an  oath  to  the  accufed,  that  he  may  inform 
concerning  his  own  guilt  or  innocence.  The  ex  officio  oath  in  the  Spiritual 
Courts  in  England,  was  of  the  fame  nature,  and  was  very  properly  abolifhed 
by   acl   of  parliament,  13  Car.  II.  ft.  i.   c.   12. 

II  Principles  of  Penal  Law,  chap.  xv.  —  Sometimes,  in  informations  in  the 
court  of  King's  Bench,  a  perfon  is  permitted  to  fwear  that  he  did  not  com- 
mit a  certain  faiSt ;  but  this  is  only  as  to  the  propriety  of  granting  or  denying 
the  information,  and  is  not  permitted  on  the  trial.  The  fame  pradlice  is  ufed 
with  refped:  to  interrogatories  concerning  contempts  of  the  court;  which 
power  is  in  a  great  mcafure  ncccflary  for  the  vindication  of  judicial  authority. 

Q  SECT. 
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SECT.    III.     Mode  of  trial. 

The  confideration  of  the  proper  objed,  together  with  the  fupe- 
rior  improvement  of  fcience,  have  caufed  the  mode  of  trial,  in 
moderate  climates,  to  be  excellently  adapted  to  the  difcovery  of 
truth. 

The  reader  will  probably  perceive,  that  I  here  allude  to  the 
trial  by  jury,  the  invention  of  which  I  have  before  afcribed  to  a 
northern  original. 

There  is,  indeed,  reafon  to  think,  that  it  was  firft  difcovered  in 
the  northern  climates,  and  appears  to  be  naturally  fuggefted  by 
their  governiuent  and  mode  of  life.  Its  ufe,  however,  was  not 
unknown  among  poliflied  nations,  and  in  moderate  climates,  as  an 
ingenious  *  and  learned  author  of  our  own  country  has  fully 
fhewn  ',  and  it  may  be  truly  faid,  that  if  we  Ihould  allow  the 
honour  of  the  invention  to  a  cold  climate,  it  muft  be  acknow- 
ledged that  it  is  in  a  moderate  one  that  it  has  been  brought  to 
perfedlion. 

The  excellence  of  this  form  of  trial  will  better  appear  from  an 
accurate  examination  of  it,  than  from  general  encomiums.  In- 
deed the  praife  beftowed  on  it  by  -f-  foreign  writers,  of  the 
greateft  abilities  and  knowledge  in  the  fcience  of  Icgillation,  fu- 
perfede  the  neceflity  of  any  farther  panegyric. 

But  how  would  the  admiration  of  thefe  great  men  have  been 
heightened,  had  they  had  an.  opportunity  of  furveying  this  mode  of 

*  Pettingal  on  Juries. — This  mode  of  trial  was,  according  to  this  elegant 
writer,  known   and   pracSlifed  among   the   Greeks  and   Romans. 

t  Spirit  of  Laws,  book  xi.  ch.  6.  —  Beccaria  on  Crimes  and  Punifhrnents, 
ch.  xiv» 
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trial  as  pradlifed  in  *  England  !  in  which  country,  if  theri  be  any  de- 
feats in  the  mode  of  managing  it,  they  are  probably  little  more  than 
arife  from  the  unavoidable  imperfedlion  of  human  regulations. 

Happy  would  it  be  for  mankind,  both  in  point  of  civil  and  poli- 
tical liberty,  the  two  greateft  national  bleffings  upon  earth,  if  this 
>  fpecies  of  trial  were  pradifed  by  all  thofe  nations  who  are  fenfible 
of  its  advantages.  But  although  national  objefts  are  befl  under- 
ftood,  and  even  pradtifed,  in  moderate  climates,  the  very  uncer- 
tainty of  political  characfler,  attending  fuch  a  fituation,  communi- 
cates a  degree  of  inftability  to  this  bulwark  of  freedom.  This 
is  evident  in  many  inftances,  particularly  in  that  now  before  us. 
Happy  will  it  be  for  us  if  we  take  warning  from,  inftead  of  -f-  imi- 
tating, our  neighbours,  and  preferve  this  invaluable  treafure  as 
the  fureft  guardian  of  our  :{:  liberty  and  profperity  ! 

The  other  modes  of  trial,  that  particularly  by  judges,  though  in- 
ferior in  point  of  fecurity  to  the  innocent,  and,  I  believe,  of  detec- 
tion to  the  guilty,  to  that  by  jury,  are  flill  managed,  in  moderate 
climates,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  give  lefs  caufe  of  offence  than 
might  be  imagined.  The  judges  are  in  general  feveral  in  number  j 
they  are  required  to  be  ||  difmterefled  in  the  caufe,  and  not  to  con- 
demn without  the  teftimony  of  two  or  more  vvitnefles.  But  the 
want  of  an  open  and  public  trial,  perhaps  the  moll  important  cir- 
cumftaiice  of  any,   and   on  which  our   law  lays   particular  flrefs; 

*  For  an  account  of  this  mode  of  trial,  and  of  the  advantages  accruing  from  it, 
and  its  defeats  in  its  prcfcnt  ftatc,  vide  Comm.  on  the  Law  of  England,  book  iii. 
oil.  23. — and  Sir  Atatthcw  Hale's  Hiflory  of  the  Common  Law. 

t  The  trial  by  jury  is  now  laid  afide  in  Sweden  and  Denmark. 

+  Where  the  fubjccl  has  no  guard  for  his  innocence,  he  has  none  for  his  liberty. 

The  knowledge  already  acquired  in  fome  countries,  or  that  may  be  hereafter  at- 
tained in  others,  concerning  the  fureft  rules  to  be  obferved  in  criminal  judgments,  is 
more  intcrefting  to  mankind  than  any  other  thing  in  the  world. — Sp.  of  Laws, 
book  xii.  ch.  2. 

II  Li  the  civil  law,  which  is  generally  followed  on  the  continent,  the  accufed  has 
the  liberty  to  challenge  or  except  to  the  judge.  Wood's  Civil  Law,  book  iv. 
cb.  I. 

the 
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the  omiflion  of  confronting  the  evidence  with  the  accufed,  and 
with  one  another ;  their  not  giving  their  tellimony  viva  voce,  nor 
permitting  a  crofs-examination,  render  this  mode  of  trial  very  ob- 
jectionable. 

SECT.     IV.      'Pumjhment. 

Theeffed  of  a  moderate  climate  upon  punilhments  is  next  to  be 
noticed. 

In  hot  climates,  as  I  have  before  obferved,  the  punishments 
are  in  general  corporal,  and  in  cold  ones  they  were  formerly  almoft 
altogether  pecuniary,  or  in  the  nature  of  fines  or  amerciaments. 
Moderate  climates  have  taken  a  middle  path,  admitting,  in  many 
inftances,  the  neceffity  of  corporal,  or  even  of  capital  puniiliment, 
and  chaftifing  inferior  offences  in  the  way  of  depriving  thofe  who 
commit  them,  of  the  whole,  or  part,  of  their  property. 

The  adjuftment  of  punifhments  to  crimes  has  been  always,  and 
with  propriety,  efteemed  one  of  the  moft  difficult  branches  of  le- 
giflation,  and  feems  only  to  have  been  brought  to  perfedlion  in 
temperate  climates,  as  it  was  there  only  that  the  proper  grounds  of 
it  were  well  underftood.  Our  own  country  is  perhaps  the  moft 
complete  model,  for  the  due  diftribution  of  punifhments,  of  any  in 
the  world,  yet  even  there  many  circumftances  flill  remain,  that 
difgrace  our  fyftem  of  jurifprudence. 

In  England,  however,  in  general,  all  idea  of  vindidlive  juftice  is 
difcarded,  and  puniihment  is  confidered  only  as  a  neceffary,  though 
unhappy  method  of  preventing  crimes. — Capital  punifliments  are 
admitted  upon  the  above  plea  of  neceffity,  and  alfo  as  being  autho- 
rifed  by  the  divine  law;  but  fuch  executions  are  not  aggravated  by 
any  circumftances  of  pain  or  infult,  beyond  the  fuft'erings  infepa- 
rable  from  a  *  violent  death.     This  medium,  though  fcarcely  ob- 

*  None  of  the  feemingly  cruel  parts  of  the  fentence  in  high-treafon,  fuch  as  tearing 
out  the  heart,  &c.  are  ever  pradifed  now  until  the  criminal  be  dead.  Women,  in 
like  circumftances,  are  always  flrangledprevioufly  to  their  being  burnt. 
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ferved  in  any  country  except  our  own,  has  been  recommended  by 
feveral  moralifts  of  the  firll:  clafs  in  other  countries,  fuch  as  by 
Mr.  Montefquieu  and  Mr.  Voltaire  in  France,  and  Marquis  Bec- 
caria  in  Italy  j  which  laft  has,  perhaps,  carried  his  refinement  on 
lenity  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  be  fcarcely  compatible  with  the  peace 
and  fafety  of  fociety.  On  the  fame  grounds  of  preventing  crimes^ 
our  laws  have  of  late  years  been  very  cautious  of  fixing  any  hifling 
vifible  mark  or  fligma  on  any  individual,  as  "  *  it  has  been  found 
by  experience,  that  the  faid  punilbment  has  not  had  the  defired 
efFedl,  by  deterring  fuch  offenders  from  the  future  commifiion  of 
fuch  crimes ;  but  on  the  contrary,  fuch  offenders  being  rendered 
thereby  unfit  to  be  trufted  in  any  honeft  and  lawful  way,  become 
the  more  defperate." 

For  the  fame  reafon,  however  infamous  the  punifliment  (as  of 
the  pillory)  for  fome  crimes  of  civil  inflitution,  yet  the  law  at 
prefent  with  us  infers  no  infamy  or  lofs  of  credit,  at  leafl  in  point 
of  teflimony,  on  that  account.  Thus  the  punifhment  of  the  pil- 
lory for  a  libel  on  government  does  not  affe<fl  the  competency  of 
the  offender's  teflimony,  as  the  fame  punifliment  inflidled  for  an 
offence  of  the  nature  of  the  crimen  falfi,  as  perjury  or  forgery, 
would  have  done.  This  maxim  -j- was  alfo  adopted  in  the  civil 
law.  This  adaptation  of  the  punifliment  to  the  crime  is  one  of 
the  greatefl  excellencies  of  the  law  of  England,  and  indeed  this 
prevails  in  a  good  meafure  through  the  other  countries  of  Europe. 

Crimes  may  be  confidered  as  aggravated,  either  by  their  enor- 
mity or  frequent  repetition  |,  both  of  which  require  an  increafe  of 
feverity  in  the  animadverfion  of  the  law.  The  diftin<5tions  in  our 
lav/  relative  hereto  are  in  mofl  cafes  highly  juft  and  prudent.     I 

*  Preamble  to  an  ad  of  parliament,  5th  Anne,  cap.  6.  repealing  the  punifhment 
of  branding  on  the  cheek. 

t  Digeft.48.  T.  xix.  §  26. 

X  In  the  ordinance  of  Louis  XIV.  the  punifhment  of  blafjihemy  is  increafed  to  the 
fcvcnth  repetition. 
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ihall  inftance  one  wherein  the  cafes  jufi;  mentioned  are  exemplified  j 
I  mean  the  wilful  killing  of  another,  but  without  the  aggravating 
circumftances  attendant  upon  wilful  murder.  This,  our  law  con- 
liders,  may  happen  from  paflion,  flight  provocation,  want  of  recol- 
ledion,  &c.  which  may  palliate,  but  not  excufe  the  crime.  For 
the  firfl:  offence,  therefore,  the  law  does  not  demand  the  forfeiture 
of  life,  but  expedls,  at  the  fame  time,  that  fuch  an  efcape  fliould  be 
a  perpetual  warning  againfl:  the  fecond  commiffion  of  fuch  an  of- 
fence, which  laft  is  juflly  deemed  capital ;  otherwife  the  law  would 
he  no  more  than  a  licence  to  murder  with  impunity. 

With  the  fame  benevolent  intention  (the  prevention  of  crimes) 
fines  are  in  great  ufe  in  our  penal  laws  :  thefe  are  not,  however,  to 
be  confounded  with  thofe  confifcations  fo  ufual  in  hot  climates,  but 
rather  in  every  refpeft  oppofite ;  the  former  are  never  inflicted  but 
upon  convidiion,  the  latter  often  take  place  on  mere  fufpicion  only  ; 
the  former  are  eftablifhed  bylaw,  to  be  only  fuch  in  quantity  or  de- 
gree, as  a  man  may  pay  without  ruining  his  family,  or  beggaring  him- 
felf ;  the  latter  always  involve  all  the  \  property  that  can  be  difco- 
vered :  confequently  the  former  adt  as  a  ||  warning,  and  tend  to  reform 
the  offender ;  the  other  often  affedl  the  innocent,  and  by  making  the 
objedl  defperate  in  circumftances,  difpofe  him  to  be  fo  in  his  con- 
dudt.  In  fhort,  one  tends  to  reclaim  the  wicked,  the  other  often 
perverts  the  good.     It  appears,  at  firft  fight,  fomewhat  extraor- 

\  Xenophon,  in  his  Cyropasdia,  (ays  of  the  Afiatics,  that  the  gooJs  and  pofief- 
fions,  not  only  of  the  guilty,  but  alfo  of  the  innocent,  were  often  feized,  and  their 
perfons  alfo,  in  order  to  extort  fums  of  money,  and  that  for  this  reafon,  thofe  who 
went  to  the  wars  ufually  carried  with  them  what  they  were  worth. — Cyropasdia, 
Eook  vii. 

R  Our  law,  by  keeping  the  quantum  of  the  fine  in  the  breaft  of  the  judges,  with 
this  limitation  only,  that  it  {hall  not  extend  to  the  total  ruin  of  any  one,  is  greatly 
fuperior  to  the  old  Gothic  method,  wherein  the  price  of  each  crime  was  afcertained. 
The  iatter  afforded  a  fort  of  impunity  to  the  rich,  fimilar  to  the  ftory  told  by  Aulus 
Gellius,  of  a  man  who  ufed  to  ftrike  whom  he  pleafed,  and  afterwards  tender  them 
the  fine  for  a  blow  prefcribed  in  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables. 
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dinary,  that  the  fame  circumftance,  the  profecution  at  the  fuit  of 
the  Prince,  fhould  have  increafed  the  feverity  of  the  penal  laws  ia 
Aiia,  and  moderated  it  in  Europe.  In  the  firfl  inftance,  crimes  are 
conlidered  as  perfonal  offences  to  the  fovereign,.  and  on  that  account 
meriting  the  fevereft  animadverfion.  In  the  latter,  the  Prince 
confiders  the  injury  to  himfelf  as  merely  nominal,  and  only  as  a 
mode  of  procefs,  and  confequently,  except  in  ftate  offences,  does 
not  profecute  the  accufed,  or  urge  his  punifliment  with  any  extra*- 
ordinary  rigour,  or  ufe  any  opprelfive  means  for  his  *'  convidlion  ; 
which  would  be  more  likely  to  happen  if  the  profecution  was 
carried  on  at  the  fuit  of  the  fubjed:.  This  circumftance  alone  is 
fufficient  to  raife  our  ideas  of  the  European  jurifprudence  far  above 
the  Afiatic.  There  is  likewife  in  general,,  and  in  England  particu- 
larly, a  great  degree  of  decency  in  moft  of  the  corporal  punifli- 
ments.  Women,  and  people  of  rank,  are  treated  with  a  degree  of 
refpedl  even  in  their  punifliments,  and  are  not  infulted  or  trif 
umphed  over  by  the  loweft  people,  as  in  fome  countries.  It  muft. 
however  be  confeifed,  that  thefe  improvements  in  legiflation  are  far 
from  being  univerfally  prevalent  in  thofe  climates  that  gave  them 
birth.  The  revolutions  of  empires,  the  different  ftates  of  the 
people  at  different  periods,  in  point  of  aggrandifement  and  civili- 
zation, together  with  divers  other  caufes,  have  prevented  or  inter- 
rupted thofe  improvements  in  this  branch,  to  which  the  climate 
appears  naturally  to  lead.  Sufficient,  however,  yet  remains,  for  us 
to  difcern  that  this  fcience  is  planted  here  in  its  proper  foil,  how- 
ever its  growth  may  be  obftruded  by  accidental  circumftances. 

*  There  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  in  feveral  of  the  European  countries,  this  mode- 
of  procefs  was  inftitutcd  to  prevent  the  pradice  of  private  war,  and  cruelty  of. 
revenge. 
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CHAP,     XX. 

EFFECT    OF    CLIMATE     ON     CUSTOMS. 

THE  effedl  of  climate  on  cuftoms  I  at  firfl  propofed  to  have 
confidered  jointly  with  that  of  laws ;  but  as  laws  and 
cuftoms  are  in  themfelves  different,  though  nearly  allied,  I  have 
feparated  them. 

A  cuftom  may  be  defined,  a  general  pradlice  of  performing  or 
omitting  any  adtion. 

Cuftoms  *  differ  from  laws  in  feveral  inftances. 

Firft,  they  are  not  written,  or  reduced  into  any -^  legal  form. 

Thus  the  cuftom  of  ufing  a  certain  form  of  drefs,  though  uni- 
verfal  among  us,  is  not  a  matter  of  law  or  obligation,  either  civil 
or  moral,  but  merely  a  compliance  with  the  reft  of  our  neighbours. 
Laws,  likewife,  are  always  didtated  by  the  fovereign  or  ruling 
power,  wherever  that  be  lodged ;  cuftoms,  if  I  miftake  not,  are 
always  derived  from  the  body  of  the  people,  being  a  kind  of  agree- 
ment among  themfelves,  to  follow,  or  comply  with,  a  certain  form 
or  mode  of  pradlice.  Probably  it  is  on  this  account  that  cuftoms 
are  more  influenced  by  climate  than  laws. 

SECT.     r.     EffeBs  of  a  hot  Climate  on  Ciijioms. 

Were  we  better  acquainted  with  the  cuftoms  and  manners  of  hot 
climates,  the  influence  of  the  latter  would  be  more  eafy  to  be 

*  Manners  and  cuftoms  differ,  in  that  the  former  relate  principally  to  the  interior 
conduft,  the  latter  to  the  exterior. — Sp.  of  Laws,  book  xix.  chap.  i6. 

+  Where  a  cuftom  affeds  a  right,  it  has  the  force  of  a  law,  as  in  the  common  law 
of  England  j  but  I  fpeak  of  it  here,  as  concerned  about  matters  in  themfelves  indit- 
ferent, 
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traced.  In  fome  inflances,  however,  it  is  ftill  pofl'ible  to  difcover 
the  connexion.  Thus  the  drefs  of  hot  climates  is  always  *  loofe 
and  flowing,  their  public  buildings  are  lofty  and  large,  and  their 
houfes  built  in  a  peculiar  manner,  to  prevent  the  effeds  of  heat. 
Thefe  may  be  faid  to  be  cufloms  derived  from  the  -f  neceflities  of 
the  climate. 

Other  cuftoms  alfo  prevalent  there,  fuch  as  the  confinement  of 
v/omen,  and  their  confequent  inferiority,  and  even  ftate  of  fervitude, 
are  deducible  from  the  jealoufy,  pride,  and  fenfibility  of  thofe 
people,  joined  to  a  defpotical  form  of  government ;  of  which  laft 
more  hereafter. 

But  there  are  befides  fome  J  cufloms,  which  yet  appear  to  be 
diftated  by  the  climate,  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  affign  an  adequate 
caufe. 

Of  this  kind  are  the  fevere  penances  which  fome  of  the  Indian. 
II  priefl:s  or  dervifes  inflidt  upon  themfelves,  and  the  cuftom  of  the 
women's  burning  themfelves,  on  the  death  of  their  huibands,  in 
the  fame  country. 

Mr.  Montefquieu  attributes  thefe  extraordinary  cuftoms  to  the 
high  degree  of  fenfibility  with  which  thefe  people  are  endued. 
Nature,  he  obferves,  having  framed  them  of  a  texture  fo  weak  as 
to  fill  them  with  timidity,  has  alfo  formed  them  of  an  imagination 

*  Illic  et  laxas  vcftcs  et  fiuxa  virorum  velamenta  vidcs. — Lucan,  fpealcing  of  the 
■Parthians. 

Veftc  non  fluftunteficut  Sarmatae  et  Parthi. — TacitiGermania,  cap.  xviii. 

The  Turks  and  eaftern  people  ufe  a  fimilar  drefs  at  prefent. 

f  "  The  loofe  and  light  vcftmcnts  of  the  oriental  nations  are  admirably  adapted 
to  the  nature  of  their  climate,  and  the  numerous  folds  of  the  muflin  turban  are  the 
beft  invented  defence  againft  the  burning  rays  of  a  vertical  fun." — Irwin's  Voyage 
up  the  Red  Sea,  p.  123. 

%  Vide  an  excellent  account  of  many  of  thefe,  and  the  caufcs  of  them,  in  Shaw's 
Travels  into  Barbary  and  the  Levant. 

II  Sec  more  on  this  fubjeiSt  when  wc  come  to  fpeak  of  the  effedl  of  climate  on 
religion. 
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fo  lively,  that  every  objedt  makes  a  ftrong  impreffion  upon  them  : 
that  delicacy  of  organs  that  renders  them  apprehenfive  of  death, 
contributes  to  make  them  dread  a  thoufand  things  worfe  than 
death;  the  very  fame  fenfibility  induces  them  to  fly,  and  to  dare,  all 
*  dangers. 

Other  reafons,  however,  of  a  more  particular  kind,  here  concur. 

•\  Strabo  and  :|;  Diodorus  tell  us,  that  fome  people  thought 
the  latter  of  thefe  cuftoms  was  introduced  to  prevent  the  poifoning 
of  hufbands  by  their  wives,  which,  Xenophon  fays,  was  a  frequent 
cuftom  in  the  Eaft  ;  but  this  Strabo  thinks  not  to  be  the  true  caufe. 
If,  however,  we  conlider  the  flate  and  opinions  of  that  people,  this 
cuftom,  horrid  and  barbarous  as  it  feems,  will  not  appear  fo  extra- 
ordinary. Suicide  was  not  uncommon  in  India.  The  belief  of  a 
future  ftate,  and  that  thofe  who  died  at  the  fame  time,  fliould  at- 
tend their  companions  in  another  life,  in  the  fame  capacity  (which 
was  the  old  dodrine  of  the  ||  Scythians,  and  of  the  American  In- 
dians at  prefent)  account  fufficiently  why  they  fliould  wifli  to  die 
at  the  fame  time  with  thofe  with  whom  they  were  conneded  in 
the  prefent  life.  This  would  naturally  arife,  alfo,  from  a  fenfe  of 
female  weaknefs,  when  their  fupport  was  gone,  which  would  pro- 
duce a  defpondence  in  the  widow;  and  with  this  a  fenfe  **  of  glory, 
and  fear  of  fhame,  to  which  fuperftition  might  be  added,  would 
co-operate.  Fire  was  there  a  common  mode  of  a  voluntary  death, 
as  being  efteemed  a  purifier,  as  it  now  is  by  the  Mohammedans. 
Calanus,  the  Indian  philofopher,  burnt  himfelf  in  the  prefence  of 
Alexander,  and  the  Bramins  burn  themfelves  at  this  day.    Jealoufy 

*  Spirit  of  Laws,  book  xiv.  ch,  3. 

+  Lib.  XV. 

X  Lib.  xvii.  p.  610.  and  lib.  xix.  p.  688. 

II  Herodotus,  lib.  iv. 

**  Strabo  and  Diodorus  tell  us,  that  it  was  held  adifgrace  for  the  Indian  women 
not  to  burn  themfelves  on  the  death  of  their  hufbands.— Lib.  xv.  Strabonis,  & 
Diodor.  Sicul.  lib.  xix. 
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might,  perhaps,  here  concur.  A  man  would  not  allow  his  wife 
to  be  conneded  with  another,  even  after  he  was  no  more. 

The  cufloms  of  hot  climates,  as  well  as  their  manners,  are  in 
general  extremely  permanent.  Thus  thofe  of  the  *  Eaft  are  near- 
ly the  fame  now  that  they  were  two  thoufand  years  ago.  Their 
drefs,  at  that  time,  was  a  loofe  robe,  and  a  -f  turban  upon  the 
head,  as  at  prefent.  It  was  cuflomary  then,  as  now,  for  the 
prince  to  feclude  J  himfelf  from  the  public  eye,  and  to  live  con- 
fined in  his  palace. 

It  was  ufual  formerly,  as  it  is  at  prefent,  for  the  courtiers  to 
attend  in  the  jj  gate  of  the  palace ;  a  cuftom  faid  to  be  introduced 
by  the  firft  Cyrus,  but  probably  of  much  older  date.     The  courts 

*  The  Arabs,  fays  Dr.  Shaw,  retain  a  great  many  of  thofe  manners  and  cuftoms 
that  we  read  of  in  facred  as  well  as  in  profane  hiftory.  For  if  we  except  to  their 
religion,  they  are  the  very  fame  people  that  they  were  two  or  three  thoufand  years 
a?o,  without  having  embraced  any  of  thofe  novelties,  either  in  drefs  or  behaviour, 
which  have  had  fo  many  revolutions  among  the  Turks  and  Moors. — Shaw's  Tra- 
vels, p.  227.— See  alfo  a  very  fenfible  letter  on  this  fubjeifl  in  Mrs.  Kinderfley's 
Letters  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  Letter  Ixii. 

t  Herodotus,  book  iii. It   is  cuftomary  through  all  the  Eaft,  fays  Sir  John 

Chardin,  to  gather  together  an   immenfe  quantity  of  furniture    and   cioaths,  for 

their  faQiions  never  alter. It  is  the  cuftom  at  prefent,  as  it  was  in  ancient  times, 

to  paint  the  hair  and  edges  of  the  eye-lids  with  ftibium,  or  the  powder  of  lead 
ore.— Shaw's  Travels,  p.  294.— See  too  ttie  Notes  to  the  Bifhop  of  London's 
Tranllation  of  Ifaiah,  ch.  iii.  verfe  16. 

t  Vide  Herodotus's  account  of  Deioces,  King  of  Media,  lib.  i. — Juftin's  ac- 
-coujit  of  the  Perfians,  book  i.  ch.  9. — and  Strabo's  account  of  the  Ethiopians, 
book  xvii. 

II  Hence,  fitting  In  the  king's  gate,  was  a  mark  of  honour,  probably,  as  denoting 
£;n  attendance  upon  the  king.  Thus  Mordecai  the  Jew  fat  in  the  gate  of  king 
Ahafuerus,  and  Daniel  in  that  of  Nebuchadnezzar;  and  Xenophon,  both  in  the  Ex- 
pedition of  Cyrus,  and  in  the  Cyropaedia,  fpeaks  of  the  attendance  of  the  principal 
courtiers  at  the  king's  gate.  FipotT&if  [jiv  ouf  ivi  rctt  -S-t/paf  xi/pou  oi  ivrt/jioi  ffvyrott 
iTTot!  K<ti  r*.i{  a.iy^(Jt.iii — Cyropx'dia,  1.  8. — The  fame  cuftom  is  in  ufe  in  the 
Eaft  at  prefent,  and  in  Barbary,  as  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Shaw  ;  who  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  court  of  the  Grand  Seignior  was  called  the  Porte  from  hence. — Shaw'5 
Travels,  p.  253,  4to  edition. 
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of  juftice  alfo,  were  then  held  in  the  gate  of  the  palace,  as  *  they 
are  in  the  prefent  age. 

It  was  alfo  the  cuftom  of  the  Medes  -f-,  in  very  ancient  times, 
to  fend  to  ftrangle  a  governor  who  had  incurred  the  difpleafure 
of  the  emperor  J  and  the  fame  prailice  exacSlly  is  in  ufe  at 
prefent. 

Strabo  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  both  of  them  mention  the  Indian 
women  burning  themfelves  at  the  death  of  their  hufbands :  and 
the  circumstances  J  attending  this  horid  ceremony,  are  defcribed 
by  the  latter  of  thefe  authors  to  have  been  almofl  exaftly  the 
fame  with  thofe  now  praftifed.  Numerous  inftances  befldes 
might  be  produced,  many  of  which  are  taken  notice  of  in  Dr. 
Shaw's  Travels  to  the  Levant  and  Barbary. 

*  Hence,  the  expreflions  in  fcripture, — "  unto  the  elders  of  the  city  in  the  gate." 
—Deuteronomy,  xxii.  15.  and  XXV.  7. ——"  They  fliall   not    be   afhamed   when 

they  fpeak  with  their  enemies  in  the  gate." — Pfalm  cxxvii. "  Lay  a  fnare  for 

him  that  reproveth   in   the  gate."  —  Ifaiah,  xxix.  2X.    ■         "  They  hate  him  that 

rebuketh   in   the   gate."  —  Amos,  v.  lo. Homer,    likev/ife,  makes   Priam    fit 

with  his  counfellors  in  the  Scsean  gate.  And  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  at  Rome, 
fome  of  the  trials,  even  of  capital  offences,  were  in  the  gates  of  the  city.     Thus 

Manlius  Capitolinus  was   tried  in  the  gate.  —  Plutarch's  life  of  Camillas. Dr. 

Shaw  tells  us,  that  at  Algiers  the  courts  of  juftice  are  now  held  in  the  gate  of  the 
palace,  exa(Slly  as  formerly.  It  is  remarkable,  that  even  in  our  own  country,  the 
prifons  were  formerly  moftly  in  the  gates  of  towns  :  perhaps  from  fome  idea  of  this 
kind.  Newgate,  Ludgate,  and  the  Gatehoufe,  in  London,  were  of  this  fort;  and 
numerous  inftances  might  be  brought  from  other  places. 

t  Vide  Nicolaus  Damafcenus. 

X  Diodorus  tells  us,  that  the  burning  was  quite  voluntary,  and  that  the  women 
contended  for  it  as  an  honour.  —  The  widow  was  attired  in  her  beft  drefs  and 
ornaments,  and  crowned  with  a  crown,  when  fhe  was  led  to  the  pile :  fhs 
there  diftributed  her  ornaments  amongft  her  friends,  and  took  leave  of  them  ;  and 
being  placed  by  her  next  relation  on  the  pile,  fhe  then  leaned  on  her  deccafed  huf- 
band's  body,  and  endured  the  flames  without  fhrinking,  or  {hewing  the  leaft  fign  o^ 

impatience  or  feeling  of  any  kind. — Diodorus,  book  xix. An  account  nearly  fi- 

milar,  but  of  a  woman  of  an  inferior  rank  of  life,  is  given  in  the  Annual  Regifter 
for  1777. 

CL  This 
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This  Immutability  of  the  cuftoms  in  thefe  climates,  is  owing 
to  feveral  caufes.  Firfl,  the  regularity  of  the  climate  itfelf,  which 
is  fubjedl:  to  far  lefs  variety  than  thofe  are  which  lie  in  a  more 
temperate  latitude,  fo  that  their  way  of  life  throughout  the  whole 
year  is  nearly  uniform. 

Next,  the  delicacy  of  the  organs  of  fenfation,  which  renders 
thefe  people  fo  fufceptible  of  every  impreffion,  is  accoinpanied 
alfo  with  a  fort  of  lazinefs  of  the  mind,  naturally  connedled  with 
that  of  the  body,  by  which  they  become  incapable  of  any  adlion 
or  effort.  From  this  it  is  eafy  to  comprehend,  that  when  the 
foul  has  once  received  a  ftrong  and  repeated  impreflion,  it  can 
hardly  change  it.  Hence  the  amazing  force  of  habit  in  thofe 
countries.  Every  repetition  of  a  practice,  imprefles  it  ftill  more 
ftrongly;  and,  like  what-  Mr.  ||  Burke  fays  of  the  fame  efFedt 
of  the  fame  caufe  operating  on  mid-men,  "  their  hurry  of  fpirits, 
(arifing  from  too  great  fenfibility)  unreftrained.  by  the  curb  of 
re.ifon,  continues  to  the  end  of  their  lives." 

This,  perhaps,  may  be  the  caufe  of  fome  of  the  above-mention- 
ed feeming  contradidions  in  the  character  of  thefe  people. 

Another  caufe  of  the  permanence  of  the  cuftoms  in  thefe 
countries  is,  their  being  united  with  religion  and  the  laws.  In 
India,  the  religion,  laws,  and  cuftoms,  are  all  the  fame;  every 
ufage  is  a  precept  of  religion,  and  a  maxim  of  jurifprudence; 
and  the  fame  is  true  of  China. 

Mr.  Montefquieu  *  is  of  opinion,  that  the  difficulty  of  writing 
has  been  one  caufe  which  has  contributed  to  imprint  the  cuftoms 
of  the  Chinefe  more  deeply  on  their  minds,  as  it  employs  their 
attention  through  life,  and  is  neceflary  to  enable  them  to  read 
and  underftand  the  books  in  which  thefe  cuftoms  are  con- 
tained. 

H  Subfime  and  Beautiful,  part  ii.  §  8. 

*  It  is  this,  fays  that  writer,  which  has  banifhed  lazinefs,  cftablifhcd  emulatiorij 
and.  cultivated  a  love  of  learning.— Spirit  of  Laws. 

Anotherv 
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Another  caufe  affi^ned  by  this  -f-  writer  is,  that  thefe  rites  or 
ciiftoms  having  nothing  in  them  that  is  J  fpiritual,  but  being 
merely  rules  of  common  pradlice,  are  more  adapted  to  convince 
and  flrike  the  mind,  than  things  merely  ||  intellediual.  This  is 
efpecially  the  cafe  in  warm  climates,  where  fenfible  objedis  make 
the  flrongeft  imprefTion. 

Cuftoms,  likewife,  in  hot  climates,  are  very  univerfil,  at  lead- 
through  the  more  civilized  parts.  Thus  the  fame  mode  of  life 
and  cuftoms  prevails  in  a  good  meafure,  through  the  Eaft ;  and  the 
vafl;  empire  of  China  is  under  the  diredlion  of  an  uniform  cuilom, 
even  in  the  moft  minute  articles.  The  reafon  given  above  for 
the  permanence  of  the  cuftoms,  accounts  fufficiently  for  tlicir  uni- 
verfality. 

SECT.    II.     ^ff'eB  of  a   cold  climate  on  cufoms. 

Cold  climates,  as  well  as  hot,  influence  the  cuftoms  of  a  peo- 
ple :  though  not,  I  think,  fo  powerfully,  univerfally,  or  uni- 
formly. 

Thus  the  form  of  drefs,  in  cold  climates,  as  well  as  in  hot,  is 
probably  a  cuftom  fuggefted  by  the  climate.  This,  though  it  has 
varied  much  in  its  form,  had  probably,  in  its  origin,  a  confidera- 
ble  refemblance  to  our  prefent  mode  ;  at  leaft  to  the  drefs  in  ufe 
about  two  hundred  years  ago.  Thus  Tacitus  tells  us,  that  the 
drefs  of  the  *  Germans,  in  his  time,  was  not  loofe  and  flowing, 
like  that  of  the  Sarmatians  and  Parthians,  but  clofe  and  tight  to  the 
body,  and  allowing  the  fhape  of  all  the  limbs   to  be  diftinguiftied 

t  Spirit  of  Laws,  book  xix.  ch.  17. 

+  This  will  be  farther  explained  afterwards,  when  we  come  to  fpcak  of  the 
effect  of  climate  on  religion. 

I  This  feems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Cicero:—"  Et  fi  omnia  praecepta 
philofophia  referuntur  ad  vitam  arbitramur  nos  &  publicis  &  privatis  jn  rebus  ea 
prjeftitliTe  quie  ratio  &  doftrina  prsefcripferit."— De  Natura  Deorum,  Tib.  1. 

•  Germania,  cap.  xvii. 

0^2  through 
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through  it.  The  drefs  of  the  German  women,  as  defcribed  by 
that  author,  refembles  the  European  drefs  in  the  prefent  age  ftill 
more  nearly.  Their  garments  had  no  fleeves,  but  the  arms  were 
naked  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrift,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
neck  bare  alfo.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  this  form  of  drefs 
came  to  be  chofen  for  a  cold  climate.  Perhaps  it  was  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  better  adapted  to  fome  kinds  of  domeftic  in- 
duflry,  as  wafhing  cloath^  &c. 

The  learned  Dr.  Arbuthnot  is  of  opinion,  that  the  air,  or  rather 
the  temperature,  has  fome  influence  in  forming  the  nature  of  the 
lano-uage.  The  ferrated  clofe  way  of  fpeaking  of  the  northern 
nations,  may  be  owing  to  their  reluctance  to  open  their  mouths 
wide  in  cold  air,  which  muft  make  their  language  abound  in  con- 
fonants.  Whereas,  from  a  contrary  caufe,  the  inhabitants  of 
-j-  v/armer  climates  opening  their  mouths  wider,  muft  form  a 
ibfter  language,  abounding  in  vowels. 

The  attachment  of  the  people  of  cold  climates  to  their  cuf- 
toms,  is  far  lefs  than  in  hot.  The  Czar  Peter  the  Firil,  accom- 
plifhed  an  almofl  entire  change  in  the  manners  and  cufloms 
throughout  the  vafl  empire  of  Ruffia,  and  this  without  any  great 
oppofition,  or  the  being  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  arms.  An 
attempt  of  the  like  kind  in  China  J,  though  far  lefs  extenfive, 
produced  a  revolution  in  the  ftate.  If  we  confider  the  different 
charafters  of  the  people,  the  former  ftrong  and  coui-ageous,  the 
latter  weak  and  effeminate,  we  may  judge  with  how  much  greater 
cafe  the  cuftoms  were  likely  to  be  impofed  in  China  than  in 
Ruffia :  had  it  not  been,  that  where  the  power  of  refiftance  was 
greateft,  the  difpofing  caufe  was  leafl :  and  where  that  power  was 
leaft,  its  ordinary  deficiencies  were.compenfated  by  the  caufe  difpo- 
fing to  refift,  their  attachment  to  cufloms,  being  fo  much  greater. 

t  Arb'.ithnot  conceiniiig  the  EfFcfts  of  Air  upon  Human  Bodies,  cli.  vi.  §  xx. 
X  An  attempt  of  one  of  the  Chinefe  emperors,  to  oblige  his  fubjciits  to  pare  their 
««ils  and  cut  their  hair,  produced  a  revolution. — Du  HuJde. 

S  E  C  T. 
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SECT.    III.     EffeB  of  moderate  climates  on  cujloms. 

Moderate  and  temperate  climates  can  fcarcely  be  faid  to  have 
any  cufloms  peculiar  to  them.  Their  ufages  or  pradtices,  like- 
wife,  are  extremely  ||  mutable,  at  one  time  leaning  towards  thofe 
of  the  colder,  and  at  others  towards  thofe  of  warmer  climates, 
accordingly  as  increafe  of  dominion,  riches,  or  influence  of  any 
particular  ftate,  and  a  thoufand  other  circumflances,  lead  or  diredt.. 


CHAP.    xxr. 

INFLUENCE      OF      CLIMATE      ON    THE      FORM     OF 
GOVERNMENT. 

SECT.    I.     EfieBs  of  a  hot  climate. 

THE  influence  of  climate  on  the  form  of  government   is  no 
lefs  powerful  and  extenflve,,  than  in  any  of  the  other  refpe(fls 
above-mentioned. 

Where  the  heat  of  the  fun  prevails  to  a  great  degree,  the  govern- 
ment, except  where  particular  caufes  (fuch  as  I  fliall  hereafter 
mention)  have  intervened,  has   been  always  and  uniformly  -j-  de- 

fpotic. 

II  The  celebrated  author  of  the  Perfian  Letters,  has  made  the  fudden  and  fre- 
quent changes  of  the  fafliion  and  cuftoms  at  Paris,  an  objeiS  of  the  greateft  furprife 
to  the  Perfian  traveller. 

•j-  Felices  Arabes,  Medique  Eoaque  tellus, 
Quam  fub  perpetuis  tenuerunt  fata  tyrannis. 

LucANi,  lib.  vii.  1.  442. 
As  knowledge  and  fcience  were  firft  known  in  the  Eaft,  it  is  poflible  that  Saliuft, 
Juftin,  Cicero,  and   fome  other  writers,  might  draw  from   thence   the  idea,  that 
kingly  government  was  the  moft  ancient  of  any. 

"  Igitur 
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fpotic.  This  has  been  the  ftate  of  the  continent  of  |  Afia,  and  of 
Africa  (Carthage,  and  perhaps  Cyrene,  excepted)  from  the  earlieft 
times,  and  appears  likcwife  to  be  the  condition  of  the  warmer 
parts  of  America. 

This  feems  eafily  deduclble  from  the  efFefts  of  heat  on  the  hu- 
man body,  before  recited. 

The  prefervation  of  liberty,  either  civil  or  political,  requires 
national  vigour  and  exertion  in  the  fupport  of  thofe  privileges  to 
which  the  people  have  afTumed  a  claim  ;  and  without  courage 
and  refolution,  no  effedlual  fupport  can  be  given.  If  multitudes, 
therefore,  as  in  the  timid  empires  of  the  Eaft,  {brink,  either  before 
a  foreign  invader,  or  the  ambition  of  a  fellow  citizen,  what  wonder 
is  it  that  encroachments  fliould  take  place  ?  Laws  and  forms  of 
government  are  but  flight  barriers,  unlefs  fupported  by  fteadi- 
nefs  and  refolution  ;  and,  inflead  of  contributing  to  the  fupport  of 
liberty,  often  furnifli  only  a  pretence  to  make  the  government 
;more  defpotic  ||,  oppreffive,  and  tyrannical,  by  the  prefervation  of 
the  ancient  form  and  appearance. 

The  indolence,  likewife,  of  the  people  of  hot  climates,  has 
contributed  greatly  to  produce  this  form  of  government. 

The  prefervation  of  liberty  requires   not  only  courage  and  rc- 

Tgitur  initio  reges  (nam  in  terris  aiomen  imperii  id  primum  fuit.)  —  Salluftii 
Bell.  Catalinar. 

Principio  rerum,  gentium  nationumque  imperium,  penes  reges  erant. 

Populus  nullis  kgibus  tenebatur,  arbitria  principum  pro  Icgibus  erant. — Juftin, 
Jib.  L 

Omncs  antiquae  gentes  regibus  quondam  paruerunt. — Cicer.  de  Leg.  1.  iii. 

J  Vides  quam  libenter  Syri  infcrviunt  aliis  nationibus,  contra  vcro  quaiitus  amor 

libertatis  in  Ccltarum  populis. — Julian  apud  Cyrillum. "  Much  the  greateft  part 

of  Afia  is  under  a  kingly  government."  —  Hippocrates  de  aeribus,  aquis,  &  locis, 

§  xxxix.  &  §  liv. Strabo  fays,  the  people  of  both  Afia  and  Africa  were  ufed  to 

be  governed  by  kings,  lib.  vii. 

II  This  was  the  ftate  of  the  Roman  government  under  fome  of  the  emperors. 
Tiberius  executed  all  his  bloody  and  execrable  purpofes  under  pretejice  of  the 
ijiuthori.ty  of  the  fenatc. 

2  folution. 
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folution,  but  a  conftant  and  unremitting  attention,  that  no  breach 
be  made  in  the  conltitution,  or  encroach  rent  upon  private  pro- 
perty. But  the  lazlnefs  of  this  people  is  fuch,  that  injuries  are 
more  tolerable  than  the  trouble  of  redreffing  them ;  and  they 
think  it  eafier  to  fubmit  to  the  violence  or  wrong,  than  to  undergo 
the  *  fatigue  of  procuring  relief  by  aflertin^  a  right. 

The  fimplicity  of  a  defpotic  government,  alfo,  is  very  agreeable 
to  a  people  of  tliis  difpofition  Liberty  requires  a  number  of 
forms  in  the  decifion  of  a  dilpute;  and  th.;t  no  punifliment  be 
inflided,  or  property  difpofed,  without  a  certain  ceremonial  of 
juflice.  Every  thing  there  is  confidered  as  governed  and  direded  by 
laws  made  antecedent  to  the  event.  This  naturally  gives  birth  to 
altercation  and  difpute  concerning  the  meaning  of  thcfe  laws,  and 
prolongs  the  time  of  decifion.  But,  as  I  have  before  remarked, 
the  fimple  and  fpeedy  determination  incident  to  a  defpotic  govern- 
ment, is  more  agreeable  to  the  manners  and  difpofition  of  the 
people,  and  compenfates  in  fome  meafure  for  the  precarioufnefs 
of  their   liberty  and   property. 

This  indolence  forms,  perhaps,,  the  beft  apology  for  defpotlfm 
and  fervitude  that  can  be  offered.  In  countries  -f-  where  the  heat 
is  excefTive,  it  enervates  the  body  to  fuch  a  degree,  and  renders  men 
fo  flothful,  that  nothing  but  the  fear  of  chaftifement  can  oblige 
them  to  perform  any  laborious  duty.  Slavery  is  therefore  more 
reconcileable  to  reafon ;  and  the  mafler  being  as  lazy,  with  re- 
fped:  to  his  fovereign,  as  the  flave  is  to  his  mafler,  this  adds  a 
political  to  a  civil  llavery. 

The  general  depravity  of  manners  alfo,  among  the  people  of  hot 
climates,  is  another,  and  a  principal  caufe  why  their  governnrent- 
is  defpotic.  It  has  been  well  obferved,  that  the  rules  of  defpo- 
tifm  were  made  for  corrupted  men ;  and   this  fpecies  of  govern^ 

*  Slavery  is  there  more  fupportable,  than  the  vigour  of  mind  necefTary   for  hu- 
man condud. — Spirit  of  Laws,  book  xiv.  ch.  3. 
f  Spirit  of  Laws. 
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ment,  indeed,  comes  naturally  in  the  progrefs  of  a  continued  and 
growing  corruption.  Were  liberty  to  be  offered  to  a  people  in 
fuch  a  ftate,  it  would  be  only  an  aggravation  of  their  mifery,  by 
removing  many  of  the  checks  to  luft,  avarice,  and  rapacity. 

A  free  government  can  only  be  maintained,  where  individuals 
have  fome  degree  of  confidence  in  one  another.  But  there  can  be 
no  confidence  in  a  corrupt  fociety,  but  of  necefllty  a  mutual 
diftruft ;  confequently,  fuch  a  form  could  not  fubfift. — The  pro- 
ject of  beflowing  *  liberty  upon  a  people  aftualiy  fervile,  is,  per- 
haps, of  all  others  the  mod:  difficult  -,  and  requires  mod  to  be  ex- 
ecuted in  filence,  and  with  the  deepeft  referve.  Men  are  qualified 
to  receive  this  blefling  only  as  they  are  made  to  apprehend  their 
own  rights,  and  to  refpedl  the  juft  pretenfions  of  mankind;  in 
proportion  as  they  are  willing  to  fupport,  in  their  own  perfons, 
the  burden  of  government  and  of  national  defence,  and  are  wil- 
ling to  prefer  the  engagements  of  a  liberal  mind,  to  the  enjoyments 
of  iloth,  or  the.  delufive  hopes  of  a  fafety  purchafed  by  fubmiffion 
and  fear.  For  thefe  reafons,  the  defpotic  form  of  government  has  al- 
ways prevailed  through  the  Eaft.  Revolutions,  indeed,  have  often 
taken  place  ;  but  thefe  have  only  produced  a  change  of  mafters, 
without  caufing  any  alteration  in  the  nature  of  the  government.— 
This  uniformity  is  owing  to  the  fame  caufes  that  produced  the 
fame  effefts  on  the  laws  and  cuftoms ;  and  particularly  to  that 
policy  in  the  legiflators,  that  conneded  the  manners,  laws,  cuf- 
toms,  form  of  govenment,  and  religion,  together,  and  thereby 
rendered  their  overthrow  nearly  imprafticable. 

Probably  it  was  owing  to  an  obfervation  of  thefe  circumftances, 
that  Alexander  the  Great,  after  having  conquered  Perfia,  inftead  of 
attempting  to  new  model  the  government,  according  to  the  plan 
of  the  Macedonian  or  Grecian  ftates,  as  he  was  advifed  by  Arif- 
totle,  not  only  left  it  in  its  ancient  form,  but  himfelf  adopted,  and 
obii'^cd  his  followers  to  conform   to  the  Perfian  model  and  cuf- 

*  Fergufon  on  Civil  Society. 
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terns,  and  even  to  aflume  the  habit  of  that  country  :  a  policy 
which  has  always  been  much  applauded,  and  which  appears  to  great 
advantage,  if  we  confider  that  Alexander  herein  aded  contrary  to 
the  advice  of  his  principal  counfellors ;  which  could  only  pro- 
ceed from  his  greater  and  more  penetrating  genius,  perceiving 
the  neceffity  of  fuch  condudl.  The  confequence  of  this  manage- 
ment was,  that,  at  his  death,  whilft  his  other  dominions  were  dif- 
turbed  by  inteftine  commotions,  not  a  fingle  province  of  Periia 
revolted. 

Mr.  Montefquieu  *,  on  this  occaiion,  draws  a  comparifon  be- 
tween Alexander  and  Julius  Caefar,  in  which  the  Macedonian 
prince  appears  to  great  advantage.  The  Roman  general,  he  ob- 
fcrves,  by  attempting  to  imitate  the  Afiatic  monarch,  flung  his 
fellow-citizens  into  a  ftate  of  defpair,  for  a  matter  of  mere  oftenta- 
tion ;  the  Macedonian  prince,  by  the  fame  imitation,  did  a  thing 
which  was  quite  agreeable  to  his  original  fcheme  of  conqueft:. 

The  connedlion  between  the  form  of  government,  and  the  cuf- 
toms,  of  hot  climates,  appears  remarkably  in  the  circumftance  of  the 
'j"  confinement,  and  confequent  ftate  of  fubjedion,  of  the  women. 

Defpotifm  requires,  above  all  things,  that  a  particular  regard 
fliould  be  paid  to  its  tranquillity,  and,  where  the  extreme  fubordi- 
nation  calls  for  it,  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  confine  the  women,  as 
their  intrigues  would  prove  fatal  to  their  hufbands.  A  govern- 
ment, which  has  not  time  to  examine  into  the  condud:  of  its  fub- 
jedts,  views  them  with  a  fufpicious  eye,  merely  becaufe  they  appear 
at  all,  and  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  known.  Let  us  only  fuppofe 
that  the  levity  of  mind,  the  indifcretions,  the  taftes  and  caprices  of 
our  women,  attended  by  their  palTions  of  a  higher  and  lower  kind, 
with  all  their  adive  fire,  and  that  full  liberty  with  which  they  ap- 

*  Spirit  of  Laws,  book  x.  ch.  14. 

i;  The  confinement  of  the  women  in  the  Eaft  is  alfo  faiJ  to  be  neceflary,  in  order 
to  piefcrve  their  morals. — Sp.  of  Laws,  book  xvi.  ch.  10. 
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pear  among  u?,  were  conveyed  into  an  eaftern  government ;  where 

could  be  the  father  of  a  family,  that  could  enjoy  a  moment's  repofe  ? 

The  men  would  be  every  where  fufpedled,  every  where  enemies  ; 

the  flate  would  be  overturned,  and  the  kingdom  overflowed  with 

rivers  of  blood. 

It  feems  extraordinary  at  firfl  fight,  that  whilfl:  the  power  of 

hufbands  over  their  wives  is  fo  great,  fo  little  attention  fliould 
be  paid  in  thefe  countries  towards  enforcing  paternal  authority. 
There,  however,  appears  a  reafon  for  this,  founded  on  the  nature 
of  the  government. 

In  a  ;};  republic,  where  morality  and  virtue  are  of  great  confe- 
quence,  and,  as  it  were,  its  fupports,  paternal  authority  is  gene- 
rally in  high  refpedt,  as  conducing  to  that  end ;  but  in  defpotic 
governments,  where  virtue  and  public  fpirit  are,  as  it  were,  oppofite 
to  the  principles  of  tlie  conftitution,  no  attention  is  paid  to  the 
fupport  of  paternal  authority. 

This  authority  would  alfo  be  dangerous  to  be  encouraged  under 
that  form  of  government,  on  another  account. 

Fear  is  the  principle  of  defpotifm,  and  the  nature  of  it  requires, 
that  it  fliould  be  confined  to  a  fingle  obje<fl,  the  fovereign.  Now 
if  paternal  authority  were  eftabliflied,  the  fubjedl  would  be  diftradted 
between  the  obedience  due  to  his  father,  and  that  to  his  fovereign, 
jind  confequently  the  tranquillity  and  uniformity  of  the  govern- 
ment would  be  deftroyed,  and  a  different  objedt  of  regard  efta- 
bliflied i  a  thing  incompatible  with  this  form  of  government. 

It  is  likevvifc  very  probable^  that  the  polygamy  that  prevails 
through  the  Eaft,  would  be  a  powerful  caufe  of  the  relaxation  of 
the  attachm^ent  between  parents  and  their  children ;  the  variety  of 

%  Republican  governments  are  not  pofllfled  of  a  force  fo  coercive  as  other  govern- 
ments ;  the  laws,  therefore,  niuft  fupply  this  dcfe£t  by  fome  means  or  other,  and  this 
is  done  by  p:iternal  authority.  But  defpotifm,  whofe  fpring  is  fear,  is  of  itfelf  fuffi- 
cicntly  coercive,  and  wants  no  aid  from  paternal  authority, — Vide  Sp.  of  Laws, 
book  V.  ch.  7. 

the 
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the  connections,  and  the  mutual  jealoufies  between  the  different 
families,  would,  we  might  imagine,  tend  to  deftroy  that  confi- 
dence, on  which  this  regard  depends. 

SECT.    II.     ^fle5l  of  a  cold  climate  on  the  form  of  government. 

From  what  has  been  faid  of  the  effects  of  cold  upon  the  human 
body,  we  might  be  led  to  imagine,  that  its  influence  on  govern- 
ment would  be  totally  oppofite  to  that  of  heat;  and  where  the  cold 
is  not  in  the  extreme,  this  is  really  the  cafe;  but  when  that  is 
exceflive,  its  effeds  in  a  great  meafure  refeinble  thofe  of  extreme 
heat. 

The  difpofition  of  mankind  is  prepared  for  fervitude  in  either 
extreme  of  temperature.  In  the  one,  the  inad:ivity  of  the  people 
makes  them  think  no  evil  fo  great  as  exertion  and  refinance,  and 
their  fenfibility  magnifies  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  every  ftep  of 
this  kind.  In  the  other,  the  infenfibility  is  fo  great,  as  to  make 
them  difregard  the  progrefs  of  defpotifm,  and  perhaps  not  feel 
its  effedl  until  refiftance  be  too  late. 

The  maintenance  of  liberty  demands  not  only  refolution  and 
good  intention,  but  a  vigilant  and  j|  conftant  regard  to  the  proceed- 
ings and  bufinefs  of  government.  If  this  vigilance  be  ever  inter- 
mitted, one  incroachment  is  pleaded  in  behalf  of  another,  and  the 
people  are  defrauded  of  their  freedom  before  any  alarm  is  given  of 
its  being  in  danger. 

In  hot  climates,  as  Mr.  Montefquieu  obferves,  the  fpirit  is  fub- 
dued  by  fear  of  the  future;  in  cold  ones,  it  is  not  roufed,  even  by 
fenfe  of  the  prefent. 

But  although  the  government  of  countries  in  the  extreme  of  cold, 

II  Tyranny  is  ever  feeble  and  flow  at  its  commencement,  as  in  the  end  it  is  a£live 
and  lively  ;  which  at  firft  ftretches  out  a  hand  to  a/fift,  and  exerts  afterwards  a  mul- 
titude of  arms  to  opprefs.— Sp.  of  Laws. 

R  2  may 
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may  appear  equally  defpotic  with  thofe  in  the  extreme  of  heat, 
(that  is,  in  neither  is  there  any  conftitutional  bar  to  the  will  of  the 
prince)  yet  the  fubjedlion  in  cold  climates  is  by  no  means  fo  abjedl 
as  in  hot  ones.  The  princes  themfelves,  not  being  enervated  by 
the  climate,  are  more  brave  and  courageous  in  their  perfons,  and, 
of  confequence,  lefs  fufpicious  and  tyrannical.  They  are  not  en- 
dued with  much  fenfibility  or  fubtlety,  and  therefore  lefs  prone  to 
court-intrigue,  to  which  multitudes  are  facrificed  in  the  defpotic 
empires  of  the  Eaft. 

They  are  not,  likewife,  fo  indolent  as  to  truft  their  affiiirs 
entirely  to  a  *  prime  minifler^  but  generally  fuperintend  them 
themfelves  :  whence  their  authority  is  lefs  fubjed:  to  be  proftituted 
to  the  gratification  of  avarice  or  private  refentment,  which  is  one  of 
the  greatefl  aggravations  of  the  mifery  of  defpotifm. 

Jealoufy  too  has  fcarcely  any  place  among  them,  and  thus  another, 
fource  of  cruelty  is  cut  off. 

Laftly,  their  acquaintance  with  the  charatfter  of  the  people  warns 
them  againft  any  very  violent  or  injurious  exertions  of  power. 
Their  fubjefts,  though  not  eafily  roufed,  are  not  infenfible,  and 
upon  an  adequate  provocation  may  exert  themfelves ;  and  in  fuch  a 
cafe  their  refentment  cannot  fail  of  being  very  dangerous,  as  being 
very  durable,  and,  by  their  bravery  and  rcfolution,  furnifhed  with 
the  means  of  its  gratification. 

It  was,  probably,  from  fome  fuggellion  of  this  kind,  that  the 
RuiTian  government,  fince  the  country  was  in  fome  meafure  civi- 
lifcd,  and  arms  put  into  the  hands  of  the  inhabitants,  have  very 
prudently  made  ufe  of  many  expedients,  which  have  the  appear- 
ance  at    leaft    of  tempering    their   arbitrary   power.     They  have 

*  Mr.  Montefquieu's  remark  (Sp.  of  Laws,  book  ii.  ch.  5.)  that  in  a  defpotic  go- 
vernment, the  iiiigle  pcrfoii  in\  tfted  with  the  power,  always  commits  the  execution 
of  it  to  a  fingle  perfon,  and  neglects  the  management  of  affairs  himfclf — is  applicable 
to  the  caftcrn  governments,  but  not  to  thofe  of  cold  climates.  The  princes  of  Ruf&a 
nave  always  attended  in  pcifon  to  bufinefs  and  affairs  of  ftate. 

broken 
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broken  their  vaft  bodies  of  troops,  abolilhed  capital  punifhments, 
mitigated  their  penal  statutes,  enaded  permanent  laws,  eredled  tri- 
bunals of  juftice,  entered  into  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  themfelves, 
and  publiflied  them  to  the  people,  inftrudled  their  fubjedts,  and 
condefcended  to  reafon  with  them,  and,  what  is  more  important, 
rtleafed  the  common  people,  in  a  great meafure,  from  the  flavery  to 
the  higher  ranks,  to  which  they  were  fubjed:. 

The  infenfibility,  however,  of  this  people,  with  refpefft  to  mat- 
ters of  government,  is  in  fome  inftances  very  remarkable.  Several 
revolutions  in  the  ftate  have  occurred  within  the  laft  forty  years, 
which  have  been  attended  with  a  confequent  change  in  the  fuc- 
ceffion  to  the  throne ;  yet  none  of  thefe  produced  any  infurredtion 
among  the  fubjefts  of  the  empire  in  general,  who  acquiefced  under 
the  government  of  Anne  or  Elizabeth,  Peter  or  Catherine,  with 
equal  indifference.  The  like  happens,  indeed,  in  the  eaftern 
kingdoms,  but  from  a  different  caufe.  In  the  latter,  fear  is  the 
motive  of  obedience ;  in  the  former,  their  acquiefcence  is  owing 
to  infenfibility. 

This  has  fome  bad  effects  in  the  flate,  as  it  renders  the  throne 
unfleady.  and  the  fucceflion  uncertain.  I  imagine,  however,  that 
it  is  produdiye  of  fojTie  happy  confequences :  it  excites  princes  to 
diftinguifh  themfelves  in  fome  ftriking  and  ufcful  improvements, 
and  to  attradl  the  notice  and  refpect  of  their  fubjeds  by  -f-  fplendid 
and  gallant  adlions,  in  order  to  make  fome  imprefTion  upon  their 
difpofitions,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  their  authority  in  the  efleem 
and  admiration  of  the  people. 

This  circuinflance  renders  a  government  of  this  kind  much  more 
tolerable  to  the  people,  than  the  defpotical  conftitutions  of  Afia 
and  Africa.  In  the  latter,  the  prince,  relying  on  the  fear  his  fub- 
jeds  have  of  him,  as  his  greateil  fuppurt  and  fecurity,  endeavours 

t  "  Precipua  rcrum  ad  fam:im  dirigenda." — Taciti  Annal.  Jib.  iv. 
Vide  alfo  Machiavel's  Prince,  !  hap.  xxi.  on  this  fubje<5t. 
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to  ftrengthen  liis  authority  by  means  which  operate  upon  their 
timidity.  Hence  they  are  apt  to  perform  acls  of  cruelty  and  of  op- 
prelTion,  not  only  to  gratify  avarice  or  refentment,  but,  by  terrifying 
^  the  people,  to  prevent  oppofition  to  their  ow^n  power.  But 
iliould  a  prinjce,  in  a  cold  climate,  attempt  to  eftablifh  his  autho- 
rity by  fuch  means,  he  would  be  more  likely  to  roufe  than  to  filence 
oppolition.  His  power  depends  on  his  keeping  within  certain 
bounds,  and  not  exerting  it  in  actions  that  may  ftir  up  a  fpirit  of 
refiftance. 

SECT.     III.     Infiiience   of  a  moderate  climate  on  the  form   of 

government. 

The  form  of  government  in  moderate  climates  is,  like  their 
manners  and  cuftoms,  of  a  mixed  kind,  varying  from  the  moft  per- 
fed;  republic  to  a  great,  though  not  ablblute,  degree  of  defpotifm. 
This  is  fully  exemplified  in  the  hiftory  of  Europe,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  which  has  exhibited  inftances  of  all  the  above-men- 
tioned modes  of  government,  many  of  which  have,  at  different 
periods,  occurred  in  the  fame  ftate.  It  is,  however,  a  melancholy 
confideration,  that  arbitrary  power  appears  at  prefent  to  preponde- 
rate greatly.  Our  own  country,  however,  the  Swifs,  and  perhaps 
fome  others,  ftill  remain  inftances  of  a  contrary  tendency  j  and  that 
they  may  ever  continue  fo,  to  their  own  mutual  fupport,  and  that  of 
virtue  and  liberty,  is  the  wifli  of  all  who  underftand,  and  mean  to 
promote,  the  interefts  of  mankind. 

The  reafons  before  given  for  the  inftability  of  their  manners  and 
cuftoms,  afford  a  fufficicnt  caufe  for  the  mutability  of  the  form  of 
government.     It  is,  however,  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  the  power 

X  Philip  de  Commines  tells  us,  that  Lewis  XI.  (who  in  arbitrary  difpofition,  cru- 
elty, and  fufpicious  turn,  rcfcmblcd  an  eaftern  monarch)  ufed  to  punifh  and  execute  a 
great  number  of  people,  in  order  to  make  himfclf  feared  and  obeyed.— Memoires, 
Jiv.  iv.  ch.  8. 

vefted 
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Tefled  in  the  hands  of  the  fovereigns  of  Europe,  who  efleem  them- 
felves  the  moft  abfolute,  is  ftill  far  fliort  of  that  of  the  eaftern  mo- 
nareh.  Though  there  is  here,  indeed^  no  conftitutional  |1  bar  to 
the  will  of  the  prince,  yet  his  power  is  circumfcribed  by  various 
circumftances. 

Firft,  there  are,  in  every  country  in  Europe,  certain  laws 
and  privileges,  which  have  exifted  time  immemorial,  and  which;, 
by  conftant  obfervance,  are  accounted  part  of  the  conftitution 
of  the  country,  and  equally  facred  with  the  authority  of  the 
prince :  thefe,  of  confequence,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  in- 
fringe. Of  this  kind  is  the  Salic  law  in  France,  and  perhaps  fome 
others.  The  greater  progrefs  alfo,  and  more  general  diffufion  of 
learning  among  all  ranks  of  people,  has  been  no  fmall  check  upon 
defpotifm  in  Europe.  It  has  taught  the  people  to  know  and  afTert 
the  rights  of  mankind,  and  warned  princes  to  refpedl  them.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find,  that  where  literature  has  been  encouraged,  it 
has  always  tempered  the  violence  of  arbitrary  power.  But  more  of 
this  in  another  place. 

Befides,  the  difpofition  and  temper  of  the  inhabitants  of  moderate 
climates  is  averfe  to  defpotifm.  Thefe  people  have  a  natural  turn 
for  enquiry,  and  for  fpeculation,  and  a  certain  degree  of  unfettled- 
nefs,  in  any,  even  the  mod  happy  fituations.  How  would  fuch  a 
people  endure  the  rigours  and  tyranny  of  an  abfolute  government  ? 
In  hot  climates,  the  people  are  content  with  defpotifm,  from  lazi- 
nefs  and  cowardice,  and  in  cold  ones,  from  infenfibilitv  j  but  in  a 
moderate  climate,  llavery  would  be  infupportable,  from  the  uneafi- 
Befs  the  refleiSion  on  it  would  occafion.  The  diftindion,  there- 
fore, of  Mr.  Montefquieu,  is  well  founded,  wherein  he  gives  to  the 

II  A  great  degree  of  defpotifm  has  been  fometimes  pradifed  by  the  European  fo- 
vereigns ;  but  it  has  feidom  been  openly  avowed.  Pliny,  in  his  panegyric  upon 
Trajan,  intimates,  that  the  law  was  to  be  the  rule  of  obedience  in  the  fubjeft. 

Regimura  te,  &  fubjedi  tibi,  fed  quemadmodum  legibus  fumus.— Plinii  Panegyr. 
Trajan. 

$  European 
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European  fovereigns  the  title  of*  monarchs,  whilft  that  of  Hefpot' 
is  confined  to  the  princes  of  the  Eaft,  and  the  hotter  climates. 

It  mull;,  however,  be  confefied,  that  exertions  of  power,  highly- 
tyrannical,  have  occurred,  and  flill  occur,  in  the  European  govern- 
ments :  but  thefe,  not  unfrequently,  have  met  with  either  luch  a 
refiftance  as  has  prevented  their  frequent  repetition,  or  have  at 
leafl:  excited  fuch  a  fpirit  of  difcontent  as  has  been  equivalent  to  a 
bar  againft  their  being  often  repeated. 

The  forms  of  government  in  moderate  climates  not  only  vary 
more  from  one  another,  but  are  alfo  lefs  -f-  uniform  in  themfelves, 
than  in  the  extremes  of  either  hot  or  cold.  Scarcely  any  country 
in  Europe,  RufTia  excepted,  (which  may  well  be  accounted  to  be 
beyond  a  temperate  latitude,  and  has  only  of  late  been  known)  but 
has  changed  its  form  of  government  feveral  times.  I  mean  not, 
however,  to  fay,  that  the  external  form  has  in  many  of  them  varied 
much;  but  the  powers  afcribed  to  the  different  orders  in  the  ftate 
have  been  at  times  difhributed  in  different  proportions ;  at  one 
period  inclining  to  the  people,  at  another,  to  the  nobility,  and 
again  to  the  regal  power,  as  circumftances  may  have  varied. 

This  mutability  in  the  form  of  government  is  owing,  in  a  great 
meafure,  to  the  variability  of  the  mannei-s  and  cuftoms :  the  people 
not  having  any  inherent  attachment  to  one  or  another  form  of  go- 
vernment, but  fubje(fl  to  alter  it  as  the  flate  of  affairs  changes. 
Another  reafon  why  the  form  of  government  in  temperate  climates, 
Europe  particularly,  has  been  more  variable  than  in  the  Eafl,  is 
that  the  Europeans  have  been  fubjedt  to  much  greater  changes  in 

*  Monarchy  is  that  government  in  which  a  fmglc  pcrfon  rules  by  fixed  and  efla- 
■bli(hed  laws  ;  defpotifm,  that  in  which  a  fingle  pcrfon  dircds  every  thing  by  his  own 
will  and  caprice. — Sp.  of  Laws,  book  ii.  ch.  i. 

t  This  variability  of  the  form  of  government  in  moderate  climates  may,  perhaps, 
be  one  of  the  reafons  which  caufe  them  to  have  a  tendency  to  liberty,  or,  at  lead,  to 
moderation.  Mr.  Hume  obfcrves,  "  that  governments,  very  fteady  and  uniform, 
are  feldomfrce." — Hume's  Hift.  of  England,  chap,  Ixxi. 

point 
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point  of  civilization  and  improvement.  At  one  period,  learning, 
and  the  cultivation  of  arts,  was  carried  almofl:  to  its  highefl  pitch; 
which  again,  by  the  inundation  and  ravages  of  the  northern  na- 
tions, funk  nearly  into  abfolute  barbarifm,  and  again  emerged  into 
the  ftate  in  which  we  fee  them  at  prefent.  The  alteration  of  man- 
ners confequent  upon  fuch  changes,  as  well  as  the  introdii6lion  of 
a  *  new  fet  of  people  into  every  country,  mufl  necellarily  alter  the 
form  of  government ;  which,  we  may  obferve,  has,  in  effed:,  often 
happened. 

In  Perfia  and  India,  although  revolutions  in  the  ftate  have  fre- 
quently taken  place,  they  have  not  introduced  fuch  a  deilrudion  of 
arts,  and  of  civilized  manners  :  becaufe  the  cuftoms  have  early 
and  deeply  been  impreffed  into  the  mind  of  each  individual ;  and 
the  arts  of  life  and  of  civilization,  being  confidered  as  fuch,  have 
formed  a  permanent  depofitary  in  the  mind  of  each  perfon,  which 
prevents  their  being  lofl  or  deftroyed;  fo  that  when  the  hurry  of 
conqueft  is  over,  things  foon  return  into  their  old  channel.  More- 
over, as  the  arts  before  mentioned  render  both  the  country  and  the 
people  more  valuable  to  the  conqueror,  he  is  difpofed  to  encourage 
them  upon  his  own  account. 

Thefe  circumflances  afford  an  obvious  and  a  powerful  caufe  of 
the  uniformity  of  the  government  in  the  Eaft  ;  and  in  confequence 
thereof  we  may  obferve,  that  the  conquerors  of  Europe  have  always 
attempted  to  new  model  the  government  of  the  country  on  which 
they  feized,  whilft  thofe  of  Afia  were  content  with  changing  the 
fucceflion,  and  left  all  the  forms  of  government  as  before. 

*  This  was  the  cafe  with  the  Goths,  and  the  other  barbarous  nations  that  in- 
vaded the  Roman  empire;  and  in  fome  degree  with  the  Normans,  at  the  invafion  of 
William  the  Conqueror.  I  do  not  mean  to  enter  into  the  queftion,  how  far  this  ac- 
quifition  of  the  throne  of  England  was  by  conqueft,  confidered  in  the  light  of  a  vic- 
tory over  the  Englifh,  but  only  to  remark,  that  his  acceffion  produced  many  material 
alterations  in  theconftitution  and  form  of  government.  —  Blackftone'sComm.book  iv. 
ch.  33.— and  Hume's  Hiftory,  Reign  of  William  I. 

S  CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XXII. 

EFFECT    OF    CLIMATE    UPON    RELIGION. 

SECT.     I.     Objea  of  Religion. 

THE  fenfibility  of  mind,  incident  to  hot  climates,  is  more  con- 
nedled  with  fenfibie  and  vifible  objedts,  than  with  mere  fpi- 
ritual  ideas.  This  is  eafy  to  be  underftood  from  what  has  been-; 
before  obferved  concerning  their  difpofition.  The  prefent  objed: 
afFefts  them  fo  powerfully  as  to  leave  no  room  for  refledion  upon 
others  more  remote.  Now  as  fenfibie  objeds  make  the  mofl  im- 
mediate impreffion,  and  are  mofl:  confl:antly  prefent,  it  feems  rea- 
fonable  to  infer  that  they  would  engrofs  the  attention  of  fuch  a 
people.  This  feems  flirongly  exemplified  in  the  prefent  inftance,. 
Almofl:  all  the  religions  of  hot  climates  were  conneded  with  fome. 
fenfibie  objed.  Thus  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Perfians  was  di- 
reded  to  the  *  fun  principally,  to  whofe  influence  they  were  parti- 
cularly expofed.  They  alfo  worfhipped  the  -j-  moon  and  celeftial 
bodies,  and  fire  (perhaps  as  emblematic  of  the  fun)  the  earth,  the 
winds,  and  water.  Nearly  the  fame  objeds  of  worfhip  were 
adopted  by  the  \  Egyptians  and  Afiyrians,  and  in  later  times  by  the 
people   of   Peru    and    Mexico.      Numberlefs  inftances  might  be 

*  Strabo,  lib.  xv.  — Herodot.  lib.  i. — Juflin,  lib.  i.  cap.  lo. 

t  Ibidem. 

\  The  Sun  under  the  name  of  Ofiris,  the  Moon  under  that  of  Ifis,  Water  under 
the  name  of  Oceanus,  Air  under  that  of  Minerva,  and  the  Inventor  of  Corn  under 
that  of  Ceres,  were  the  principal  deities  of  the  Egyptians. — Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  i. 

The  moon  and  ftars  were  a  very  natural  obje<3:  of  worfhip,  in  a  country  and  cli- 
mate where  the  night  was  rather  the  time  of  recreation  than  of  repofe.     They  flept  on^ 
the  tops  of  thehoufes  in  thefumnicr  fcafon,  which  were  flat-roofed  for  that  purpofe, 
and  the  cicarncfs  of  the  atmofphcrc  iu  that  climate  rendered  the  heavenly  bodies  al- 
ways vifiblc. 

brought 
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brought  from  other  countries,  fituated  in  hot  climates,  of  the  fam£ 
dii'pofition,  vvith  regard  to  religion,  prevailing  there. 

The  *  image-worfliip  alfo,  which  formerly  was  fo  univerfal  in 
the  pagan  world,  was  probably  owing  to  this  attachment  to  -f-  fen.- 
fible  objefts.  The  deification,  likewife,  of  men  who  had  become 
illuftrious  or  powerful  here  upon  earth,  was  likely  to  fpring  from 
the  fame  fource. 

But  the  power  of  climate,  in  this  refpe<fl,  has  not  been  exerted 
upon  falfe  religions  only.  It  has  alfo  infedted  the  true  ;  witnefs 
Chriftianity. 

Notwithflanding  the  contradiftorinefs  of  this  pi-adlice  to  the 
fundamental  precepts  of  this  religion,  we  fee  that  the  worfliip  of 
images  has  prevailed  through  a  great  part  of  the  Chriftian  world. 
Thus  the  Romanifts,  at  prefent,  pay  an  extravagant  and  abfurd,  not 
to  fay  an  impious,  adoration  to  certain  images  of  faints,  and  of 
other  holy  perfons,  on  which  they  beftow  honours  due  to  the  Al- 
mighty only;  the  doing  of  which  had  formerly  been  the  foundation 
of  one  of  their  mcft  vehement  charges  againft  the  heathen  world. 

From  the  fame  caufe  is  derived,  in  fome  degree,  that  extraordi- 
nary regard  and  veneration  paid  by  that  religion  to  relics  or  re- 
mains of  perfons  illuftrious  in  religious  concerns.     Something  of 

*  TheMahommedan  religion  allows  no  reprefentation  of  the  Deity  ;  but  this  tenet 
was,  perhaps,  borrowed  from  the  Jews. 

t  Perhaps  this  attachment  to  fenfible  objetSs  may  be,  in  fome  meafure,  owing  to 
the  nature  of  the  government  in  hot  countries.  It  is  remarked  by  the  Marquis  Bec- 
caria,  that  as  the  fentiments  which  unite  us  to  the  flate  become  weaker,  thofe  which 
attach  us  to  the  objedls  which  immediately  furround  us,  grow  ftronger ;  now  in  a 
defpotic  government  there  is  no  regard  or  attachment  to  the  ftate  whatfoever,  but  all 
is  governed  by  fear  only. 

Perhaps  this  regard  to  vifible  objefts,  in  the  religion  of  hot  countries,  may  be  a 
more  powerful  caufe  of  the  prevalence  of  the  Romifli  perfuafion  in  hot,  and  its  re- 
jedtion  in  cold  climates,  where  the  contrary  idea  prevails,  than  that  of  the  greater 
fpirit  of  liberty  and  independence,  and  their  confequent  averfion  to  a  vifible  head  of 
the  church,  which  is  the  reafon  afligned  by  Mr.  Montefquieu,  in  the  Sp.  of  Laws, 
book  xxiv.  ch.  5, 
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this  fort  appears  to  be  natural  to  the  human  mind,  and  implanted 
in  us  for  a  *  good  purpofe.  No  one  can  be  ignorant  of  the  regard,, 
and  even  veneration,  ufually  paid  to  fuch  things  as  have  belonged 
to  thofe  to  whom  we  are  attached,  either  by  love  or  refpeil ;  but  it 
has  been  peculiar  to  certain  climates  and  fituations,  to  exalt  their 
value  and  confequence  to  the  extravagant  pitch  which  is  here  con- 
lidered. 

From  a  fimilar  difpofition,  joined  with  fomewhat  of  a  turn  for 
gallantry,  both  of  which  are  congenial  to  a  warm  climate,  arifes 
that  extravagant  attachment  bellowed  by  the  Romifh  church  upon 
the  Virgin  Mary ;  whom  they  have,  without  any  foundation  in  hif- 
tory,  defcribed  to  have  been  of  exquifite  beauty,  and  have  alfo,  in. 
all  their  paintings,  ftatues,  and  fculptures,  arrayed  with  the  richeft 
apparel;  and  their  addreffes  to  her  are  often  couched  in  fuch  terms 
as  to  refemble  more  the  effufions  of  a  carnal  paffion,  than  the  relr- 
gious  veneration  due  to  a  fuppofed  fuperior  being.  Their  jealoufy, 
alfo,  of  the  refped:  due  to  her  rank  and  charadler,  appears  to  be  of 
the  fame  nature,  -f*  When  the  people  of  Ephefus  were  informed, 
that  the  fathers  of  the  council  had  declared  that  they  might  call 
the  Virgin  Mary  the  Mother  of  God,  they  were  tranfported  with 
joyj  they  kilTed  the  hands  of  the  bifl:iops  j  they  embraced  their 
knees  ;  and  the  whole  city  refounded  with  acclamations. 

In  another  place,  a  Jew  was  accufed  of  having  blafphemed  the 
blefled  Virgin,  and,  upon  conviftion,  was  condemned  to  be  flayed 
alive.  A  (Irange  fpedacle  was  then  feen — Gentlemen,  mafqued, 
with  knives  in  their  hands,  afcended  the  fcafix)ld,  and  drove  away 
the   executioner,  in  order  to  be  the  avengers,  theirfelves,  of  the 

*  Salluft  tells  us,  in  his  preface  to  the  Jugurthine  war,  that  Fabius  Maximus,.and 
Publius  Scipio,  and  many  other  great  mfen,  ufed  to  fay,  that  when  they  looked  on 
the  ftatues  of  their  anceftors,  their  minds  were  fired,  to  the  laft  degree,  with  the  love 
of  virtue;  which  naturally  excited  in  them  an  attempt  to  emulate  the  charaiStcrs  which 
were  the  objc£ls  of  their  admiration. 

Dr.  Johnfon,  likewife,  has  defcribed  the  cfFeds  of  memorials  of  this  kind  with- 
great  elegance,  as  well  asjuftnefs  of  fentiment. — Rambler,  No.  83. 

t  St.  Cyril's  Letter. 

honour 
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honour  of  the  blefled  Virgin.     I  do  not,  f^^ys  Mr.  MontefLpieu-, 
ehufe  here  to  anticipate  the  refledtions  of  the  reader. 

The  ftrongeiT:  inftance,  however,  of  attachment  to  vifible  ob- 
jedls,  is  contained  in  the  Romifh  dodlrine  of  tranfubftantiation, 
wherein  this  idea  is  carried  to  an  inconceivable  length.  It  is  need- 
lefs  to  expatiate  on  the  abfurdity  of  this  ridiculous  farce  j  but  I  lliall 
only  remark,  that,  abfurd  as  it  is,  it  was  conceived  with  great 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  difpo- 
fition  and  ilate  of  improvement  of  the  people  on  whom  the  de- 
ceit was  to  be  pradlifed.  Since,,  however,  the  advance  of  fcience 
and  philofophy  in  Europe,  this  tenet  has  been  gr-adually  lofing 
ground ;  and,  although  ftill  maintained  by  the  Romifli  church,  it 
requires  all  the  violence  of  arbitrary  power,  as  well  as  all  the  fo^ 
phiftry  of  jefuitifm,  to  prevent  its  becoming  univerfally  an  object 
of  ridicule,  as  well  as  of  abhorrence.  The  difpofition  of  cold  cli- 
mates is  diredlly  oppofite  in  this  refpeft.  Religion  with  them  is 
rather  a  fubjedt  of  internal  contemplation  ;  and  its  influence  is  di- 
redted  more  to  the  reafon  than  to  the  paffions.  Hence  they  have 
always  been  averfe  to  *  reprefentations  of  the  Deity  by  fenfible 
objefts.  This  is  the  characfler  given  by  Tacitus  of  the  ancient 
■\  Germans  3  in  which  reipedl  they  differed  much  from  their 
neighbours  the  Gauls,  who  had  many  images  of  their  \  deities. 

The  fame  difpofition  has  prevailed  in  Chriflianity.  In  times  of 
ignorance  and  barbarifm,  and  when  the  fpirit  of  the  people  was 
fubdued,  the  abfurdities  of  the  Romifla  church  were  received 
among  the  northern  nations  ;  but  when  learning  and  a  fpirit  of 
enquiry  began  to  be  diflfufed,  the  people  prefently  exerted  the 
dif|'Ofition  natural  to  them,  broke  their  chains,  and  eilablifhed  a 

*  Caeterum  nee  cohibere  parietibus  Deos  neque  in  ullam  humanitatis  fpecieni 
aflimilare  ex    magnitudine  cseleftium  arbitrantur. — Germania,  chap.  ix. 

t  Tacitus,  in  his  account  of  the  Germans,  is  thought  to  have  defcribed  the 
manners  of  the  northern  nations. — Vide  Sir  Thomas  Craig  de  Jure  Feudali. 

X  Cxfar  Comment,  lib.  vi.  chap.  g. 

mode. 
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mode  of  worfhip  confonant  to  the  ideas  fug-gefted  by  the  climate. 
This  has  been  the  cafe  with  feveral  of  the  northern  powers,  as 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  and  a  great  part  of  Germany,  to  whom 
the  idolatrous  worfhip  of  images  was  a  principal  *  objedl  of  de- 
teftation. 

From  the  fame  turn  of  mind  arofe  the  violent  oppofition  which 
the  northern  nations  made  to  tranfubftantiation  ;  a  dodirine  which 
comprehended  all  the  impiety  of  the  former,  joined  to  an  abfurdity 
more  -y  glaring  and  impudent. 

The  trueft  ideas,  however,  of  the  objedls  of  religion,  as  well 
as  of  other  fciences,  have  been  always  found  in  temperate  cli- 
mates. Greece  and  Italy,  formerly,  furnillied  the  juftell:  notions 
concerning  the  ;{:  being  and  nature  of  the  Deity  :  and  although 
it  pleafed  the  Almighty  to  make  a  warm  climate  the  fcene  of 
his  particular  revelation,  it  has  been  in  temperate  latitudes  that 
Chriftianity  has  been  bell:  underflood  and  pradlifed.     It  is,  indeed, 

*  The  idolatry  of  the  Romi/h  church  in  image-worfliip,  was  the  principal  arti- 
cle alledged  againft  them  by  the  Reformers.  Hence,  the  latter  demoliflied  the  fta- 
tues  in  the  churches,  and  even  thofe  on  the  outfide.  In  many  places,  particularly 
in  Scotland,  they  even  deflroycd  the  churches  themfelves. 

t  Cicero  fpeaks  of  the  eating  of  a  god  as  the  height  of  madnefs  and  abfurdity  : 
— Quum  fruges  Cererem  vinum  Liberum  dicimus,  genere  nos  quidem  fermonis 
Utimur  ufitato,  fed  ecquem  tarn  amentem  efle   putas,  qui  illud   quo  vefcatur  dcum 

credat  efle  ? — De  Natura  Deorum,  lib.  iii.  cap.  53. Who  could  have  thought, 

that  at  any  period,  the  belief  of  the  fame  folly  fhould  be  enjoined  in  the  fame 
country,  on  the  penalty  of  being  burnt  alive  ? 

X  "  The  philofophcrs  fay,  that  we  are  firft  to  learn  that  there  is  a  God,  and 
that  his  providence  direfts  the  whole  ;  and  that  it  is  impoflible  to  conceal  from 
him,  not  only  our  adions,  but  even  our  thoughts  and  emotions." — Epiiletus,  book 

ii.  ch.  14.  §  2. All  things,  fays  Marcus  Antoninus,  are  full  of  the  Deity  and 

his  providence  ;  nor  do  thofe  things  which  appear  to  happen  by  chance,  fall  out 
without  the  afliftance  of  nature,  or  without  a  connexion  with  and  dependence  on 
ihe  regulations  of  providence. —  Marcus  Antoninus,  book  ii.  %  3. 

Numberlefs  inftanccs  of  the  fame  kind  might  be  produced  from  Xejiophon's  Me- 
jnorabilia,  and  Cicero's  and  Plutarch's  Philofophical  Works. 

unfortunate, 
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unfortunate,  that  fuch  countries  are  fubjeft  to  great  revolutions  in. 
point  of  improvement  and  fcience,  the  bad  and  good  efFedts  of 
which  have  been  felt  in  religion,  as  well  as  in  other  branches  of 
knowledge.  At  one  time  it  has  been  made  an  article  of  libe- 
ral ftudy  and  enquiry  ;  and  at  another  it  has  been  wrapt  up  in 
myftery,  obfcurity,  and  implicit  faith.  It  is,  however,  greatly 
to  the  credit  of  our  own  country,  that  one  of  the  greateft  *  men 
of  the  age,  and  who  was  himfelf  of  a  different  perfuafion,  fhould 
recommend  the  works  of  the  Englifli  divines,  as  fome  of  the  befl 
that  have  been  written  on  this  fubjeft. 

SECT.    II.     Attributes  afcribed  to  the  Deity, 

The  influence  of  climate  is  alfo  difcernable  in  the  attributes 
afcribed  by  different  nations  to  their  deities.  Thus  the  Indians, 
where  the  heat  is  very  great,  make  inadtivity  one  of  the  attributes- 
*■  af  the  Supreme  Being,  and  his  -f-  principal  perfedion  j  as  it  confti- 
tutes  the  greateft  happinefs  with  them  here  upon  earth.  In 
countries  where  the  heat  was  lefs  violent  and  conftant,  and  not 
fo  enervating  to  the  body,  and  confequently  where  the  indolent 
habit  was  lets  prevalent,  but  the  fenfibility  to  the  pleasurable 
paffions  very  powerful,  a  difpofition  to  pleafure  of  the  amorous 
kind,  was  efteemed  an  attribute  of  the  Deity.  Hence  the  fables 
of  Cupid- and  Venus  in  the  iiland  of  Cyprus;  of  Venus  and 
Adonis  in  Syria  ;  and  many  others  of  the  amours  of  the  deities  in 
the  Pagan  Mythology. 

Northern  countries,  on  the  other  hand,  have  attributed  an  adlive 
difpofition,  both  of  mind  and  body,  to  the  Deity.     Thus  the  Scy- 

*  Spirit  of  Laws,  book  xix.  ch.  27. 

f  The  InJians  believe,  that  repofe  and  non-exiftence  are  the  foundation  of  all 
things,  and  the  end  in  which  they  terminate.  Hence  they  confider  entire  inailion 
as  the  nioft  perfeft  of  all  ftates,  and  the  object  of  their  defires.  To  the  Supreme 
Being  they  give  the  epithet  of  Immoveable. — Panamanack.  vide  Kircher. 
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thians  :{:  worfliipped  deities  that  correfponded  nearly  with  Her- 
cules, Mars,  and  Apollo.  The  ancient  Germans  regarded  the 
Deity  as  the  ||  inventor  of  ufeful  arts,  and  afcribed  to  him  both 
ilrength  and  courage.  —  A  deity,  nearly  of  a  fimilar  kind,  was 
worfhipped  by  the  §  Hunns  and  the  Alans. 

Moderate  climates  have  carried  this   idea  ftill  farther,  and  im- 
puted every  ufeful  art  or  invention  to  fome  Divinity.     Thus  Ceres 
was  the  inventor  of  corn  or  bread,  Bacchus  of  wine,  Minerva  of 
ufeful  domellic  arts,   Diana  of  hunting — all  which   prove,  that 
they  afcribed   an   aftive  principle  to    their  deities  ;  and  were   of 
opinion,   that   they  concerned  -j-  themfelves    about  the   affairs   of 
life.     Their    opinion   of  the    Supreme   Being   was,  indeed,  much 
more  juft  and  rational  than  that  of  the  other  extremes,  and  more 
confonant  to  thofe  informations  which  we  have  received  from  re- 
velation.    It  was,  neverthelefs,  unafhfled   by  the  latter,  fo  imper- 
fed:,  as  to  convince  us  that   human  reafon,  however  it  may  be 
counted  an  ufeful  aiTiftant  in  religious  matters,  is  by  no  means  to 
be  efleemed  as  an  infallible  guide. 

SECT.    III.     Nature  and  principles   of  religion. 

The  nature  and  principles  of  religion  alfo,  or  what  it  recom- 
mends or  forbids,  are,  in  fome  inftances,  confiderably  influenced 
by  the  climate.  Thus  indolence  is  made  an  article  of  religion 
among  the  difciples  of  *  Foe,  the  Indian  legiflator ;  and  the  like 

principle 

X  Herodotus,  lib.  iv. 

J  Deoruni  maxime  Mercurium  colunt :  cui  ccrtis  diebus  humanis  quoque  hoftiis 
litare  fas  habent.  Herculcm  &  Martem  conceflis  animalibus  placant.  —  Ger- 
mania. 

§  Ammianiis  Marccllin.  lib.  xxxi.  cap.  3. 

t  Plato  fays,  that  they  are  guilty  of  impiety  towards  the  gods,  who  maintain 
that  the/  do  not  interfere  with  the  affairs  of  men. — De  Legibus,  lib.  x. 

*  The  number  of  holidays  commanded  by  the  religion  of  the  Gentoos,  engrofs 
at  lead  one  third  part  of  their  time. — Letters  from  the  Eaft  Indies. 

Foe 
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principle  fcems  to  prevail  in  a  great  degree  among  the  Mahom- 
medans  ||.  The  fame  difpofition,  alfo,  is  the  fource  of  niona- 
chifm,  which  prevails,  in  feveral  perfuafions,  and  of  which  I  (hall 
fpeak  hereafter.  The  do6lrine  of  predeftination  alfo,  v/hich  is 
prevalent  among  the  Mahommedans,  is  probably  a  confequence 
of  the  indolent  difpofition  infpired  by  the  climate,  which  it 
reciprjcally  favours.  Human  affairs,  they  fay,  are  guided  by 
the  unalterable  decrees  of  God ;  therefore  they  may  indulge  their 
repofe.  Many  laws  of  religion  alfo,  which  appear  to  be  of  the 
local  kind,  have  their  foundation  in  the  climate.  Thus  the  pro- 
hibition of  pork  to  the  Jews  and  Mahommedans,  is  probably  a 
law  derived  from  this  fource. 

The  hog  is  fcarce  in  Arabia  and  Palefline,  from  there  being 
hardly  any  woods,  and  of  confequence  no  proper  nourifliment  for 
thefe  animals,  which  never  arrive  at  perfeftion,  and  are  generally 
in  a  difeafed  ilate.  Befides,  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  pork 
not  only  *  perfpires  little  itfelf,  but  alfo  hinders  the  perfpiration 
of  other  meat,  a  thing  of  great  confequence  in  hot  climates,  ef- 
pecially  fuch  wherein  cutaneous  -f-  difeafes  are  prevalent.  The 
prohibition,  therefore,  of  the  feeding  upon  this  animal,  was  not 
unreafonably  made  a  precept  of  religion  among  the  Jews  and 
Arabs. 

In  the  Eall  Indies,  cattle  are  reared  with  difficulty  j  and  their 

Foe  endeavoured  to  reduce  the  heart  to  a  mere  vacuum.  We  have  eyes  and 
ears,  faid  he ;  but  perfedtion  confifts  in  neither  feeing  nor  hearing  :  a  mouth, 
hands,  &c.  ;   but  perfedlion  requires  that  thefe  members  fhould  be  ina£live. 

\  The  Mahommedans  pray  five  times  a  day,  and  each  time  are  obliged  to  caft 
behind  them  every  thing  v/hich  has  any  concern  with  the  prefent  world.  This 
forms  them  for  fpeculation.  Add  to  this,  that  indifference  for  all  things,  infpired 
by  the  doftrine  of  unalterable  fate. 

*  Sandlor.  Aphorifm.  Stat.  §  iii.  aphor.  23. 

t  Cutaneous  difeafes,  the  leprofy  particularly,  were  very  frequent  in  Arabia  and 
Paleftine. 

T"  fiefli 
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flefii.is  inlipid.  The  milk  and  butter  J,  however,  which  they 
produce,  is  extremely  ufeful,  and  ferves  as  a  part  of  the  fupport  of 
the  inhabitants,  A  religious  precept,  therefore,  which  forbids 
the  killing  them,  is  fuited  to  the  climate  and  policy  of  the 
country.  In  the  Indies,  our  European  grain  will  not  come  to 
perfeftion  ;  but  rice,  and  feveral  forts  of  pulfe,  in  certain  litua- 
tions,  thrive  exceedingly.  A  law  of  religion,  therefore,  which  re- 
commends this  kind  of  nourilhment,  muft  be  highly  beneficial, 
in  direcling  the  application  of  induflry  to  the  cultivation  of  what 
is  likely  to  be  mod  univerfally  ufeful.  This  precept  is  of  more 
confequence  in  India,  as  the  climate  favours  indolence  fo  much, 
that  they  cannot  allow  for  the  leaft  mifapplication  or  wafte  of 
iaduftry. 

Probably  too,  the  opinion  of  the  Metempfychofis,  or  tranfmi- 
gration  of  fouls,  was  introduced  to  prevent  the  dellruition  of 
cattle ;  to  which  it  is  admirably  well  adapted. 

The  prohibition  of  wine  alfo,  among  the  Arabians  *,  which 
was  an  ancient  precept  of  the  -f-  Saracens  and  Carthaginians,  is 
a  law  alfo  of  the  climate.  Strong  liquors,  in  fuch  a  country, 
would  produce  infinite  mifchief,  by  heating  the  body,  and  by  pro- 
-ducing  inflammatory  and  other  dilbrders ;  and  are  moreover  unfit 
for  dilution  of  the  animal  fluids,  which  they  have  rather  a  ten- 

X  Butter  and  milk  were  great  delicacies  in  the  eaftern  countries.     *'  Butter  and 

honey  fliall  he  eat." — Ifaiah  vii.  14. "  A  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey." 

— Joihua,  V.  6. "  Jupiter  was    nurfed    with    milk   and    honey." — Caliimacni, 

■Hymn  in  Jov.  xlviii. Homer    fays,   that  the  orphan  daughters  of  Pandareus, 

were  nurfed  with  wine,  honey,  and  milk.— Odyfl".  xx.  68. 

*  The  Arabs  drink  water  at  prcfent. — Vide  a  Journey  up  the  Red-fea,  by  Eyles 
Irwin,  Efq. 

t  "  Idem  tumultuantibus  iis  qui  a  Saraccnis  vidti  fuerant  &  dicentibus  vinum 
non  accepimus  pugnare  non  poflumus," — "  Erubefcite,  inquit ;  illi  qui  vos  vincunt 
aquam  bibunt."  —  Spartiani  Pcrccnnius  Niger. 

Saraceni   vini   ufum   penitus    ignorantes. — Amm.  Marc.  1.  xiv.  c.  5. Appian 

alfo,  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  Punic  War,  repeatedly  mciUions,  that  the  Numidians 
dr;ink  no  wine. 

dency 
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dency  to  congulate.  The  quantity  alfo,  in  which  drink  Is  ||  re- 
quired to  be  taken  in  fuch  climates,  would  render  ftrong  liquors, 
at  any  rate,  very  improper.  Add  to  this,  that  the  effedts  of  in- 
toxication, in  hot  climates,  are  very  dreadful :  as  it  makes  people 
outrageoufly  mad,  and  not  flupidly  heavy,  as  in  cold  countries. 

Some  religious  aufterities  appear  to  have  an  intimate  connec- 
tion with  a  warm  climate.  One  of  thefe  is  the  abflinence  from 
animal  food,  which  is  fo  frequently  enjoined  by  the  Romifli 
religion  j  and  which  is  uniformly  adhered  to  by  fome  of  the 
more  rigid  orders  of  the  monaftic  kind,  as  that  of  Latrappe  in 
France  j  and,  I  believe,  fome  others.  But  in  a  fituation  fo  far  re- 
moved from  the  extremes  of  heat,  fuch  a  precept  is  found  to  be 
highly  injurious,  as  well  as  unnatural,  few  of  thefe  devotees  fur- 
viving  long  this  feverity  of  regimen.  In  confequence  of  this  ef- 
fed:,  it  is  faid,  that  they  moderated  their  rigour,  and  allowed  in 
fome  meafure  the  ufe  of  animal  diet.  But  in  the  Eaft  Indies, 
where  the  heat  is  exceflive,  fuch  a  regimen  is  not  found  to  pro- 
duce funilar  effedls,  although  obferved  with  equal  ftridlnefs  by 
many  extenfive  and  populous  nations.  Hence  it  appears,  that 
fuch  a  diet  is  more  confonant  to  nature  in  a  hot  climate  than 
a  cold  J  and  that  fuch  precepts  may  be  there  more  fafely 
pradlifed. 

So  far  on  the  effefts  of  a  hot  climate  upon  the  nature  and  pre- 
cepts of  religion.  Let  us  now  examine  the  effeds  of  an  oppofitc 
temperature. 

And  here  I  take  it  that  the  do(ftrIne  of  Predeflination,  which  pre- 
vails in  hot  climates,  and  is  infpired,  as  I  have  before  obferved,  by  that 
circumftance,  is  produced,  likewife,  by  the  climate  in  cold  countries. 
This  principle,  which  in  the  former  is  fuggefled  by  indolence, 
and  made  an  excufe  for  it,  is  here  fuggefled  by,  and  made  an  ex- 

II  Mr.  Bernier,  travelling  from  Lahor  to  Cachemir,  mentions,  thut  he  could  not 
drink,  lefs  than  ten  pints  a  da)-.— Tom.  ii.  p.  261. 
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cafe  for,  infenfibility.  Incapable  of  tracing  the  motives  of  aftion 
from  the  feelings  of  the  heart,  or  fuggeftions  of  the  underftanding; 
or  of  confidering  the  natural  courfe  of  events  ;  they  attribute  them 
to  a  more  obvious  and  univerfal  caufe,  the  *  predetermination 
of  the  Almighty.  This  fupplies  the  want  of  reafoning  and  phi- 
lofophy,  and  affords  a  motive  fufficiently  powerful  to  influence 
their  condud;. 

The  principles  of  religion,  in  moderate  climates,  have  been,  in 
general,  from  the  greater  cultivation  of  fcience  and  literature,  more 
liberal  and  enlarged,  and  more  conned:ed  with  philofophy,  than  in 
either  of  the  extremes.  They  have,  however,  been  fubjedl  to 
great  fludluation  ;  fometimes  rifmg  to  a  great  degree  of  bigotry 
and  fuperftition,  and  at  others  fmking  into  atheifm  and  difbelief 
of  all  religion  whatever. 

SECT.     IV.     Forms,  ceremomes,  and  injiitut'ions. 

The  influence  of  climate  on  the  forms,  ceremonies,  and  inftiitu- 
tions  of  religion,  is  next  to  be  confidered. 

Religious  -j-  forms  and  ceremonies  have  always  been  very  nu- 
merous in  hot  climates.  Thus  the  Mahommedans  and  Gentoos 
confume  a  large  portion  of  their  time  in  prayers  j  and  the  fre- 
quent devotions  enjoined  among  the  Romanifts,  are  well  known. 

The  prayers,  too,  of  thefe  people  are  not  only  very  frequent, 
but  are  alfo  attended  with  much  pomp  and  ceremony. 

They  are  alfo  all  of  a  ftated  or  fixed  kind,  with  fet  forms  of  prayer 
adapted  for  each,  and  a  peculiar  regulation  for  each  ceremonial. 
It  is  eafy  to  account  for  all  thefe  particularities,  from  the  difpofition 

*  This  notion  is  adopted  among  fome  Chriftians,  as  in  Ruflia;  and  is  alfo  a 
dodtrine  of  tiie  Calvinifts. 

t  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Siculus  fay,  that  religious  feflivals  and  ceremonies 
were  invented  by  the  Egyptians. — Herodot.  book  ii.— Diodori,'  1.  ii. 
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of  the  people,  and  the  circumftances  of  the  climate.  The  idlc- 
nefs  incident  to  heat,  is  much  favoured  by  this  mode  of  fpending 
time,  which  provides  an  excufe  for  indolence,  under  the  idea  of 
duty.  Hot  climates  are  likewife  better  fuited  to  an  idle  religion, 
as  the  neceffaries  of  life  are  procured  with  lefs  labour.  Hence, 
in  fuch  countries  J,  feftivals,  or  days  of  reft,  are  very  numerous. 

The  magnificence  alfo,  and  parade  of  religious  worfhip,  not  only 
afford  an  idle  employment  for  the  people,  but  are  fuited  to  the 
genius  of  the  inhabitants,  v/hich  is  always  ftruck  with  vifible  ob- 
jedls,  as  I  have  before  remarked. 

Such  ceremonies,  moreover,  flatter  the  pride  and  vanity  of  the 
people;  paflions  extremely  prevalent  in  thefe  climates. 

Liturgies  and  fet  forms  of  prayer  alfo,  as  I  have  before  ob- 
ferved,  are  more  conformable  to  the  genius  of  hot  climates,  than 
extemporaneous  effufions  of  the  mind  in  our  addrefles  to  the 
Deity.  This  is  owing  in  fome  degree  to  the  form  and  ceremony 
with  which  they  are  attended  :  and  partly  to  the  form  of  govern- 
ment, which  being  abfolute  or  monarchical,  is  more  fuited  to 
fixed  rules  and  cufloms,  than  to  the  indulgence  of  the  freedom  of 
thought  and  choice' in  fuch  addreffes ;  which  would  probably,  if 
left  at  liberty,  be  apt  to  produce  fentiments  and  opinions  contrary 
to  the  nature  of  the  government.  Set  forms  of  prayer  are  alfo 
more  adapted  to  the  indolent  turn  of  hot  climates,  which  is  as 
ftrong  with  refped  to  the  adlion  of  the  mind,  as  to  that  of  the 
body.  Confequently,  a  form  of  prayer,  which  fupplies  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  thought  and  recolledlion,  and  thereby  faves  trouble, 
muft,  to  a  people  of  this  difpofition,  be  extremely  acceptable. 

The  great  degree  of  ignorance,  likewife,  in  which  fuch  people 
live,  has,  indeed,  rendered  fomething  of  this  kind  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary. — But   although  ceremonies   and    religious   rites    are,   in 

J  Feftivals  arc  very  numerous  among  the  barbarous  nations  on  the  coaft  of 
Africa. 

general. 
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general,  adapted  to  the  difpofition  of  hot  countries,  there  are  fome 
that  are  more  particularly  and  obvioufly  connedted  with  the 
nature  of  the  climate.  Of  this  kind  are  the  frequent  bathings  * 
and  ablutions  direded  in  the  Jewifh,  Mahommedan,  and  Indian 
relio-ions.  In  the  laft  of  thefe,  prayers  to  the  Almighty,  offered 
in  a  running  ftream,  were  accounted  highly  acceptable  ;  a  thing 
which  could  not  be  performed  in  a  cold  climate,  efpecially  as 
prayers  were  frequently  repeated. 

Several  other  ceremonials  in  the  Jewifh  law,  particularly  thofe 
which  refpeft  the  leprofy,  may  be  confidered  as  of  a  local  nature, 
and  dilated  by  the  climate.  The  effed:  of  climate  upon  reli- 
gious inftitutions  is  alfo  very  obfervable :  of  thefe  the  moft  re- 
markable is  Monachifm,  or  the  eftablifhment  of  focieties  of  peo- 
ple fequeflered  from  the  company  and  concerns  of  mankind,  like 
the  monks  in  the  Romilh  feft  of  Chriftianity,  and  the  devotees 
of  a  fimilar  kind  that  are  found  in  the  Eaft. 

This  inftitution  had  its  rife  in  the  laft-mentioned  country.  In 
Afia,  the  number  of  dervifes  feems  to  increafe  with  the  heat  of 
the  climate.  The  Indies,  where  the  heat  is  exceffive,  are  full 
of  them  :  and  the  fame  difference  is  found  in  Europe.  The  caufe 
of  this  difpofition  is  not  difficult  to  be  traced ;  and  indeed,  in 
feveral  refpedls  -f-,  fprings  from  fome  of  the  beft  principles  in  our 
nature.  In  a  climate  where  the  heat  is  great,  the  adlive  virtues, 
at  leafl  fuch  as  are  accompanied  with  any  confiderable  exertion  of 
either  mind  or  body,  can  have  but  little  place,  for  the  reafons  bc- 

*  The  Greeks,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  imagined  that  water,  particularly  that  of  frefh 
pr  living  fprings,  coulJ  cleanfe  the  mind,  as  well  as  body,  from  pollution.  Sopho- 
cles exprefies  this  fentiment  in  the  Oedipus  Tyrannus. 

"  Not  the  wide  Danube's  waves. 


Nor  Phafis'  ftream,  can  wafli  away  the  ftains 

Of  this  polluted  palace."  A(St  v.  Scene  i. 

t  Vide  Mrs.  Barbauld's  elegant  Effay  on  this  fubjedt. 

9  fore 
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fore  given.  But  thofe  of  the  X  paffive  kind,  and  what  are  chiefly 
held  in  eftimation  by  fuch  religious  orders,  are  in  the  power  of 
every  one,  and  aiford  a  field  for  the  difplay  of  virtue  in  felf-denial 
and  forbearance,  or,  as  Milton  |I  calls  it,  "  the  better  fortitude  of 
patience,"  not  lefs  meritorious,  or  worthy  admiration,  than  the 
more  aftive  ones  of  exertion  •  and  induftry.  A  life  of  this  kind, 
therefore,  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  fcene  of  improvement,  and  as 
a  ilage  for  the  exhibition  of  thofe  qualities  in  which  the  climate 
permitted  them  to  excel. 

This  kind  of  life  is  extremely  well  adapted  to  flatter  the  fenfi- 
bility  which  heat  fo  naturally  infpires.  This  difpofition  is,  I  be- 
lieve, always  addidlcd  to  *  retirement  and  leifure,  from  its  natural 
tenden.y  to  refledion  and  contemplation. 

A  iituation,  therefore,  of  the  monaftic  kind,  is  highly  fuitable 
to  fuch  an  indulgence. 

But  the  chief  caufe  of  thefe  inftitutions  is  derived  from  the  in- 
dolence to  which  the  climate  io  greatly  leads ;  and  they,  in  their 
turn,  promote  the  difpofition  that  produced  them.  Thefe  people 
being  pofTefled  of  revenues  they  know  not  how  to  enjoy,  give  them 
to  the  poor,  and  thus  maintain  a  great  number  in  idlenefs,  and 
even  make  them  to  grow  fond  of  their  mifery,  by  fuch  indulgence. 

Another  circumftance  favourable  to  thefe  inftitutions,  in  hot  cli- 
mates, is  derived  from  the  nature  of  the  government.  They  have 
ferved  to  temper  the  violence  and  rigour  of  arbitrary  power,  both  by 
affording  a  kind  of  afylum  againfl  perfonal  injuflice,  and  by  giving 

X  "  The  ancient  philofophers  of  Greece,  had  their  abfurd  and  oftentatious  auf- 
terities  and  mortifications,  zs  well  as  the  monks  and  Indian  philofophers  fince."— 
Note  on  Epiiletus,  boolc  iii.  ch.  12.  by  Mifs  Carter. 

H  Paradife  Loft,  book  ix.  line  28. 

*  Moft  of  oiir  greatefl  poets  have  defcribed  a  retired  life  as  the  object  of  their 
wilhesnnd  defires.  This  is  inftanced  in  Virgil,  Horace,  Tibullus,  Milton,  Pope, 
Hammond,  Gray,  Cowley,  and  many  others.  It  feems,  therefore,  a  natural  object 
to  a  perfon  of  a  great  degree  of  fenfibility. 

Vide  Rambler  on  this  fubjed,  vol.  i.  p.  33. 

an 
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an  opportunity  for  the  laying  out  of  property,  not  fubjedl  to  the 
tyrannical  difpofitlon  of  the  fovereign. 

Under  this  head  I  fhall  fpeak  a  few  words  concerning  ecclefi- 
aftical  government,  which,  in  hot  climates,  as  well  as  the  civil,  is 
moftly  of  the  *  monarchical  kind.  This  is  owing,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  to  the  fame  caufes  which  produced  a  fimilar  form  of  govern- 
ment in  the  ftate  j  and  alfo,  I  imagine,  to  the  attachment  of  the 
people  of  thofe  climates  to  fenfible  ||  objeits,  which,  among  Chrif- 
tians,  induced  them  to  wifli  to  fee  a  vifiblc  head  of  the  church  here 
prefent  upon  earth,  rather  than  the  allegorical  and  invifible  king- 
dom of  Chrift,  or  the  mixed  government  of  a  republican  ecclefi- 
allical  ftate. 

The  difpofition  of  cold  climates  does  not  appear  to  favour  pomp 
and  ceremony  in  religion.  Caefar  J  fays  of  the  ancient  Germans, 
that,  contrary  to  the  pradice  of  their  fouthern  neighbours,  the 
GaulSj  they  paid  little  regard  to  religious  ceremonies,  or  even  to  fa- 
crifices ;  and  the  account  given  by  -f  Tacitus  feems  to  intimate  a 
great  fimplicity  of  worfhip. 

The  fame  effeds  may  be  obferved  in  Chriftianity.     Whilft  the 

*  The  emperor  of  China,  the  fophi  of  Perfia,  and  the  grand  fignior,  are  all  of 
them  at  the  head  of  the  ecclefiaftical,  as  well  as  of  the  civil,  ftate. 

II  This  attachment  of  the  people  of  hot  climates,  to  fenfible  objefts,  is  ftrongly 
exemplified  in  their  ideas  concerning  the  materiality  of  the  foul.  No  opinion, 
fays  La  Loubiere,  has  been  fo  univerfally  received,  as  that  of  the  immortality  of 
the  foul  ;  but  its  immateriality  is  a  truth,  the  knowledge  of  which,  has  not  fpread 
fo  far.  And,  indeed,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  let  into  the  mind  ofaSiamite, 
the  idea  of  a  pure  fpirit.  This  the  miflionaries,  who  have  been  longeft  among 
them,  are  pofitive  in.  All  the  Pagans  of  the  Eaft  do  truly  believe  that  there  re- 
mains fomething  of  a  man  after  his  death,  which  fubfifts  independently  and  fepa- 
rately  from  his  body.  But  they  give  extenfion  and  figure  to  that  which  remains, 
and  attribute  to  it  all  the  fame  members,  all  the  fame  fubftance,  both  folid  and  li- 
4}uid,  of  which  our  bodies  are  compofed, 

t  Casfar  Comment,  lib.  vi. 

+  Taciti  Germania. 

ibuthern 
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fouthern  inhabitants  of  Europe  conftituted  ceremonies  calculated 
to  flrike  the  fenfes  by  their  magnificence,  and  to  attach  their  fol- 
lowers, by  continually  reminding  them  of  their  duty;  and  had 
eredled  a  vifible  head  of  the  church  '\r.  the  perfon  of  the  Pope,  and 
even  a  vifible  objeft  of  adoration  in  the  mafs ;  the  devotion  of  the 
northern  nations  took  a  turn  diredily  oppofite,  rejedling  all  reli- 
gious ceremonies  and  forms  of  prayer  as  ufelefs  burthens,  retarding 
the  imagination  in  its  rapturous  extafies,  and  cramping  the  opera- 
tions of  the  divine  Spirit,  by  which  they  believed  themfelves  ani- 
mated. For  thefe  reafons  they  eftablifhed,  in  place  of  the  former, 
a  new  mode  of  worfhip,  which  borrowed  nothing  from  the  fenfes, 
but  repofed  itfelf  entirely  on  the  contemplation  of  the  divine  ef- 
fence,  which  difcovers  itfelf  to  the  underflanding  \  only. 

The  caufe  of  this  variation  is  deducible  from  the  difference  of 
difpofition.  In  cold  climates,  people  are  not  fo  immediately  af- 
fedled  as  in  hot  ones,  but  liable  to  dwell  longer  upon  the  objedis, 
and  to  make  them  a  fubjedl  of  refledtion.  Confequently  the  nature 
and  reafons  of  all  proceedings  are  liable  to  be  thoroughly  confidered, 
and  the  reafons  for,  and  the  objedlions  againft  them  examined. 
This  gives  rife  to  a  great  variety  of  opinions,  which  are,  indeed,  na- 
tural to  a  free  country,  and  generally  terminate  in  the  rejedlion, 
or  at  lead  the  not  infifting  on,  that,  againft  which  moft  excep- 
tions are  advanced.  In  order,  therefore,  to  fatisfy  as  many  as  pof- 
fible,  feveral  feds  of  Chriftianity  have  abolillied  all  ceremonies 
and  rites  whatfoever,  and  left  to  every  individual  the  free  choice 
of  worfliipping  the  Deity  in  any  manner  he  chufes.  This  was  the 
cafe  in  Holland,  and  in  a  great  meafure  in  Germany,  and  in  fome 
degree,  and  for  a  fliort  time,  in  England. 

Some  exceptions,  however,  are  to  be  found.  Thus  Sweden  em- 
braced Lutheranifm  at  the  Reformation,  which  contains  a  form  of 
worfliip  attended  with  many  ceremonies ;  and  the  Ruflians,  who 

X  Hume's  Hift,  of  England,  reign  of  James  I. 
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inhabit  a  climate  ftill  more  fevere,  profefs  a  mode  of  religion  en- 
cumbered with  numerous  and  fatiguing  rites  and  ceremonials. 
But  in  the  former  of  thefe  inftances,  the  revolution  in  religion  was 
not  made  altogether  according  to  the  difpoHtion  of  the  people,  but 
modified  pursuant  to  the  plan  of  political  government.  Sweden  be- 
ino-  at  that  time  a  monarchical  ftate,  it  was  natural  for  the  ruling 
powers  to  chufe  fuch  a  mode  of  religion  as  favoured  that  form  of 
the  conflitution. 

With  refpeift  to  the  eftabli(hment  of  the  Greek  religion  in 
Ruffia,  we  may  obferve,  firfl,  that  this  form  was  not  invented  in 
that  country,  but  derived  from  a  warm  climate,  and  confequently 
their  ufe  of  it  may  be  confidered  rather  as  an  article  of  compliance 
than  choice,  at  leaft  originally. 

Next,  that  whilfi:  this  mode  of  worfliip  was  mofl  prevalent,  the 
people  were  in  a  ftate  little  removed  from  barbarifm,  in  which  fu- 
perftition  is  generally  very  powerful ;  but  fince  the  introdu<fl:ion  of 
learning  into  that  country,  many  of  the  abfurdities  of  the  Greek 
religion  have  been  reformed,  and  the  whole  brought  nearer  to  the 
standard  of  their  northern  neighbours. 

Laftly,  a  form  of  religion  of  fuch  a  kind  was  very  confonant  to 
the  form  of  government  then  eftablifhed  in  the  ftate, 

Feftivals  alfo,  and  fuch  ceremonies  as  promote  idlenefs,  are  lefs 
II  common  in  cold  climates,  on  account  of  the  neceflity  of  labour, 
not  only  as  a  prefervative  from  cold,  but  alfo  for  the  procuring  of 
fubfiftence.  This  is  a  powerful  reafon  againft  the  introdu(n:ion  of 
any  religion  fraught  with  fuch  tenets.  For  the  fame  reafon,  reli- 
gious inftitutions  of  the  monaftic  kind  do  not  appear  to  be  fuited  to 
the  genius  of  cold  climates.  There  are,  indeed,  fome  of  this  kind 
in  RufTia;  but  they  were  imported  along  with  the  Greek  religion, 
and  are  at  prefent  rather  on  the  decline. 

Church-government,  in  countries  where  the  cold  is  intenfe,  as 

II   This,  per!  aps,  is  no  inconfiderable  caufe  why  Proteftant  countries   arc  better 
cultivated,  aiid  more  improved,  than  thofc  of  the  Romifh  perfuafion. 

in 
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in  Ruflia,  appears  to  be  of  the  ablblute  kind,  and  moflly  vefled  in 
the  prince,  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  civil;   but  where 
the  cold  is  lefs  violent,  a  republican  difpofition  takes  place  in  the 
ecclefiaftical,  as  well  as  in  the  civil,  power.     Thus  the  church- 
government  of  Sweden  and  Denmark  was  formerly  by  deputies 
chofen  by  themfclves,  from  their  own  body,  who  alfo  formed  a 
branch  of  the  civil  conftitution ;  and  the  like  is  the  cafe  in  Ger- 
manvj  and  in  fome  meafure  in  Scotland.     Something  of  the  fame 
difpofition  may  be  obferved  in  the  account  given  by  *  Csefar  of  our 
German  anceftors,  who  defcribes  the  Gauls  *  as  living  under  a  kind 
of  druidical  hierarchy  ;   but  the  -f-  Germans,  fays  he,  differ  greatly, 
having  no  Druids   to  prefide  in  their  religious  ceremonies.     Mo- 
derate  climates,  of  which  our  own  may  be  reckoned    as   an   in- 
ftance,  have   taken  a  middle  courfe  as  to  the  articles  above-men- 
tioned.    Though  averfe  to  that  profufion  of  pomp  and  ceremony 
that  encumbers  religion  in  warm  climates,  they  have  not  altogether 
difcarded  it,  but  have  admitted  fuch  a  proportion  as  might  ferve  to 
preferve  order  and  decency,  and  to  keep   up  a  proper  refpedl  and 
attachment  to  religion.     Probably  it  was  on  account  of  a  difpofi- 
tion of  this   kind,   that  the  Reformation  was   condudled  with  a 
greater  degree  of  moderation  in  England,  than  in  Scotland,  many 
parts  of  Germany,  and  the  North.     The  former  aimed  at  a  refor- 
mation and  amendment  of  what  was  exceptionable  ;     the  latter 
flruck  at  the  root  of  all  eftablifhed  form  whatever.     The  views  of 
the  latter,  therefore,  being  more  extenfive,  the  violence  with  which 
they  afted  was  greater,  as  their  oppofition  was  more  diredl. 

It  muft,  indeed,  be  acknowledged,  that  the  fooleries  of  fuperftition 
have  prevailed  to  a  great  degree,  at  times,  both  in  cold  and  in  mo- 
derate climates ;  but  the  prevalence  of  ignorance  and  darknefs  at 
fuch  periods,  (circumflances  always  favourable  to  fuch  impofitions) 
have,  in  thefe  inftances,  counteradted  the  natural  difpofition,  and 

*  Lib.  vi.  cap.  8. 
t  Lib.  vi.  cap.  lo. 
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produced  an  efFedl  totally  different  from  that  to  which  the  climate 
would  naturally  lead.  It  is  likewife  obfervable,  that  revolutions  and 
changes  in  religious  forms  and  ceremonies,  have  been  much  more 
frequent  in  moderate  climates,  than  in  either  hot  or  cold.  This  is 
owing  to  the  fame  caufes  that  have  been  already  mentioned,  as  in- 
fluencing the  manners,  cuftoms,  and  form  of  government. 

Religious  foundations  or  focieties,  particularly  of  the  nature  of 
thofe  above  defcribed,  are  in  little  ufe  in  moderate  climates,  whofe 
genius  is  averfe  to  fuch  indolent  and  ufelefs  infritutions. 

Church-government  appears,  I  think,  to  be  rather  on  the  model 
of  monarchy  in  general,  though  this  varies  greatly  in  different 
countries.  In  thofe,  however,  of  the  Reformed  kind,  it  is  now  ac- 
knowledged to  be  no  more  than  a  civil  inlliituiion,  and  fubje(fl  to 
fuch  alterations  as  may  be  deemed  proper,  by  the  authority  of  the. 
ftate. 

This  union  of  the  civil  with  the  ecclefiafdcal  power,  has  con- 
tributed more,  perhaps,  to  promote  the  peace  of  government,  and 
to  advance  the  true  interefls  of  religion,  than  any  other  ciicum- 
flance  ;  notwithflanding  which,  it  was  the  confrant  endeavour 
of  the  Romifh  church,  for  many  centuries,  and  indeed  is  ftill,  to 
feparate  them  as  much  as  poflible.  In  fpite,  however,  of  thefe 
efforts,  many  of  the  countries  which  flill  profels  that  religion, 
have  fo  far  broken  their  chains,  as  to  difallow  any  authority  in  their 
dominions,  exclufive  or  independent  of  that  of  the  ftate., 

SECT.    V.     Rewards  and  FuttijJomenU. 

The  effcifls  of  climate  are  very  difcernible  in  the  rewards  and  pu- 
nifbments  propofed  by  religion  for  obedience  or  difobedience  to  its 
precepts.  Thus  the  promife  of  a  land  abounding  with  milk  and 
honey,  was  a  reward  properly  adapted  to  a  hot  climate,  and  efpe- 
cially  to  the  Ifraclites,  who  had  been  accuftomed  to  live  in  a 
country  where  the  former  of  thefc  was  particularly  cfteemed,  as  in. 

Egypt. 
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•  J  Egypt.  The  Mahommedan  paradife  alfo,  where  indolence,  and 
luxurious  indulgence  in  ||  amorous  enjoyment,  are  promifcd  as  the 
rewards  of  the  faithful  in  a  future  life,  is  fuited  to  the  ideas  of 
pleafure  in  that  country,  and  didlated  from  them.  The  dodrine 
of  Foe,  the  Indian  legiflator,  went  ilill  farther,  as  he  placed  his 
rewards  in  a  future  life,  in  the  enjoyment  of  indolence  alone. 
Their  opinions  of  future  punifliments  are  alfo  full  of  funilar  ideas. 
They  think  that  the  unbelievers  fhail  ferve  the  faithful  in  another 
world  in  a  laborious  capacity,,  as  carrying  burdens,  bcc.  that  being 
one  of  the  greateft  puniftiments  in  hot  climates,  where  indolence 
is  efleemed  the  fupreme  pleafure. 

Far  different  were  the  opinions  of  the  religious  founders  of  the 
North.  Zamolxis  *  the  Scythian,  and  our  Saxon  Odin,  laid  their 
chief  fcene  of  pleafure,  in  a  future  life,  in   adive  -)-  military  em- 

X  The  Egyptians  worfliipped  cows,,  which  was,  probably,  a  political  precept,  in 
order  to  preferv.e  them,  on  account  of  the  ufe  of  milk  in  that  climate. 

II  Tibullus,  when  his  fubjeit  kd  him  tadefcribe  the  pleafures  of  love,  paints  an. 
elyfium  fo  nearly  refensbling  the  Mahommedan  Paradife,  that  fome  have  thought 
the  idea  of  the  latter  was  borrowed  from  thence. 

Sed  me  quod  facilis  tenero  fum  femper  amori, 

Ipfa  Venus  campos  ducet  in  Elyfios. 
Hie  chorea;  cantufque  vigent ;  paffimque  vagantes 

Duke  fonant  tenui  gutturc  carmen  aves. 
Fert  cafiam  noii  culta  feges,  totofque  per  agros 

Floret  odoratis  terra  benigna  rofis. 
Ad  juvenum  feries  teneris  immifta  puellis 

Ludi^  J  et  a^idue  praelia  mifcet  amor. 

Lib.  ii.  Eleg.  33. 

•  Herodot.  lib.  iv. — Strabon.  lib.  vii. 

t  "  Tell  me,"  fays  Ganglar  in  the  Edda,  "  how  do  the  heroes  divert  themfelves 
when  they  are  not  drinking  ?  Every  day,"  replies  Har,  "  as  foon  as  they  have  drefled 
themfelves,  they  take  their  arms,  and  entering  the  lifts,  fight  till  they  cut  one  another 
in  pieces.  This  is  their  diverfion.  But  no  fooner  does  the  hour  of  rc-pail  approach, 
than  they  remount  their  fleeds,  all  fafe  and  found,  and  return  to  drink  in  the  palace 
of  Odin." — Northern  Antiquities,  vol.  ii.  p.  108.— and  Keyller,  Antiq.  Sekcft. 
Septentrional,  et  Celt.  p.  127. 
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ployments,  and  the  joys  of  wine  and  company.     Mufeus  brought 
nearly  the  fame  doftrines  from  Thrace  into  Greece. 

The  fame  notions  attended  their  idea  of  a  place  of  punifhment. 
In  climates  where  they  are  expofed  to  inconvenience  from  excefs  of 
heat,  the  increafe  of  it  has  been  fuggefted  as  the  mode  of  future 
punifliment.     Thus  Homer  fpeaks  of  the  Titans  being  chained  on 
burning  rocks  ;   which  was  alfo  the  general  opinion  of  future  pu- 
nifliment  in  hot  climates.     But  in  cold  ones,  the  contrary  ideas 
prevailed.      The  hell   or  Tartarus    there,  was  a    place   dark    and 
cloudy,  deilitute  of  food,  and,  above  all,  J  extremely  cold,  which 
was  efteemed  the   moft   terrible  circumllance   of  any,    and  from 
which  the  place  derived  its  name  and  character.     They  gave  it  the 
name  of  Ifurin,  that  is,  the  Ifle  of  the  Cold  Land  or  Climate ;  and 
in  the  Gallic  language,  this  is  ftill  the  name  for  ||  hell.     The  Scy- 
thians had  the  fame  idea.. 

X  Smith's  Gallic  Antiquit.  p.  22. 

II  Milton  and  Shakefpear  have  each  of  them  united  both  thefe  ideas,  in  defcribing 
the  torments  of  the  wicked  in  another  life. 

"  Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  whither: 

**  To  lie  in  cold  obfl:ru6tion,  and  to  rot ; 

"  This  fenfible  warm  motion  to  become 

"  A  kneaded  clod  ;  and  the  delighted  fpirit 

"  To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  to  refide 

"  In  thrilling  regions  of  thick-ribbed  ice." 

Meafure  for  Meafure,  Ad  III. 

Milton  has,  however,  improved  upon  this  thought,  by  fuppofing  the  extremes  t« 
be  alternate. 

"  Thither,  by  harpy-footed  furies  hal'd, 

•'  At  certain  revolutions  all  the  damii'd 

"  Are  brought,  and  feel  by  turns  the  bitter  change 

"  -Of  fierce  extremes,  extremes  by  change  more  fierce, 

"  From  beds  of  raging  fire  to  ftarve  in  ice 

"  Their  foft  aerial  warmth,  and  there  to  pine 

"  Immoveable,  infix'd,  and  frozen  round, 

*•  Periods  of  time,  thence  hurried  back  to  fire," 

Parad.  Loft,  book  ii. 

2  Moderate 
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Moderate  climates  have  attributed  more  rational  and  manly  en- 
joyments, as  the  rewards  of  good  adions,  confifling  of  fuch  plea- 
fures  as  form  the  moft  approved  purfuits  here  upon  earth,  and  of  a 
mixed  kind,  confifling   partly   in  *  military   exercifes,    partly    in 

mental 

*  Pars  in  gramineis  exercent  membra  palseftris  ; 
Contendunt  ludo  et  fiilva  luftantur  arena  : 
Pars  pedibus  plaudunt  choreas  et  carminadicunt. 
Nee  non  Threicius  longa  cum  vefk  iacerdos 
Obloquitur  numeris  feptem  difcrimina  vocum, 
Jamque  eadem  digitis,  jam  peftine  pulfat  eburno. 

Virgil,  lib.  vi.  1.  642,  et  deinceps. 

At  Pater  Anchifes  penitus  convalle  virenti  , 

Inclufas  animas,  fuperumque  ad  lumen  ituras, 
Luftrabat  liudio  recolens,  omnemque  fuorum 
Forte  recenfebat  numerum,  carofque  nepotes,. 
Fataque,  fortunafque  virum,  morefque,  manufque. 

Ibidem,  lin.  679,  et  deinceps. 

Milton  has  given  a  fimilar  defcription  of  the  employment  of  the  fallen  fpirits  in 
hell. 

Part  on  the  plain,  or  in  the  air  fublime 
Upon  the  wing,  or  in  fwift  race  contend. 
As  at  the  Olympian  games  or  Pythian  fields; 
Part  curb  their  fiery  fteeds,  or  fhun  the  goal 
With  rapid  wheels,  or  fronted  brigades  form.. 

— — ■ Others,  more  mild. 

Retreated  in  a  filent  valley,  fing 

With  notes  angelical  to  many  a  harp. 

Their  own  heroic  deeds,  and  haplefs  fall 

By  doom  of  battle,  and  complain  that  fate 

Free  virtue  fhould  enthrall  to  force  or  chance. 

Their  fong  was  partial,  but  the  harmony, 

(What  could  it  lefs  when  fpirits  immortal  fing  ?) 

Sufpended  hell,  and  took  with  ravifliment 

The  thronging  audience.     In  difcourfe  more  fweet 

(For  eloquence  the  foul,  fong  charms  the  fenfe) 

Others  apart  fat  on  a  hill  retir'd. 

In. 
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mental  refearches,  and  partly  in  the  pleafures  of  mufic ;  employ- 
ments far  fuperior  in  dignity  to  thofe  affigned  in  either  of  the 
other  extremes  of  temperature. 

We  may  obferve,  in  general,  that  the  rewards  promifed  by  reli- 
gion, in  both  hot  and  cold  climates,  have  been  of  the  fenfual  kind, 
according  to  the  different  kinds  of  pleafure  that  prevailed  in  each  ; 
and  in  moderate  ones,  more  of  an  intelledtual  nature. 

SECT.    VI.     Means  of  propagation  of  religion. 

The  means  by  which  religion  has  been  propagated,  have  varied 
much  in  different  climates. 

In  general,  I  think  it  may  be  obferved,  that  a  perfecuting  fpirit 
in  religious  matters  has  prevailed  in  warm  climates  ||. 

Nebuchadnezzar  *,  the  king  of  Babylon,  fet  up  a  golden  image 
in  the  plain  of  Dura,  to  which  he  required  all  people,  nations,  and 
languages,  to  pay  divine  worfhip,  under  the  penalty  of  being  caft 
into  a  fiery  furnace.  The  prophet  -j-  Daniel  was  thrown  into  the 
den  of  lions  for  privately  offering  his  devotions  to  the  Almighty  in 
his  own  houfe,  contrary  to  the  royal  order,  which  enadled,  that  no 
prayer  fliould  be  offered  to  any  but  the  king,  for  a  certain  period. 

Cambyfes  %  flew  the  god  Apis  with  his  own  hands,  and  ordered 
the  priefts  to  be  whipt,  and  all  the  people  to  be  put  to  death,  whom 

In  thoughts  more  elevate,  and  reafon'd  high 

Of  providence,  foreknowledge,  will,  and  fate, 

Fix'd  fate,  free-will,  foreknowledge  abfolute. 

And  found  no  end,  in  wandering  mazes  loft." 

Parad.  Loft,  book  ii. 
An  inhabitant  of  the  Eaft  would  think  thefe  employments  penances  rather  than 
pleafures. — Seealfo  Mr.  Montefquieu's  Perfian  Letters,  Letter  cxxv. 
tl  Gibbon's  Hiftory  of  the  Roman  Empire,  p.  208. 
*  Daniel,   chap.  iii. 
■f  Ibidem,  ch.  vi. 
X  Herodo:!,  lib.  iii. 

he 
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he  found  rejoicing  on  the  occalion.  The  Egyptians,  in  their  turn, 
werenolefs  intolerant;  any*  perfon  who  voluntarily  killed  an  ich- 
neumon, a  dog,  a  hawk,  a  wolf,  or  a  crocodile,  was  condemned  to 
death  without  mercy;  and  even  the  involuntary  or  accidental  killing 
a  cat  or  an  ibis,  was  attended  with  the  fame  punifliment,  and  in- 
flicted in  the  moft  cruel  manner:  to  v/hich  laft,  Diodorus  Siculus 
fays,  he  himfelf  was  an  eye-witnefs. 

The  -j-  Ombi  and  the  Tentyrita;,  Egyptian  nations,  were  irre- 
concileable  enemies  to  each  other,  on  account  of  the  regard  had  by 
the  former,  and  the  averfion  of  the  latter,  to  crocodiles  j  on  which 
occafion  many  bloody  battles  were  fought.  Xerxes  |,  invading 
Greece,  deftroyed  the  altars  and  the  temples  in  Greece  and  Ionia, 
that  of  Ephefus  alone  excepted. 

Even  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  whofe  climate  was  more  mode- 
rate, betrayed  feveral  marks  of  an  intolerant  fpirit. 

The  Athenians  prohibited  the  introdudlion  of  foreign  deities,  or 
of  innovations  in  religion ;  and  in  confequence  of  this  law  Socrates 
was  impeached,  and  put  to  death.  Theodorus  ||  Cyrenaicus  fuf- 
fered  the  fame  fate.     Ariflotle  quitted  his  country  on  an  accufation 

*  Diodor.  Sicul.  lib.  i. 

t  Inter  finitimos  vetus,  atqueantiqua  fimultas, 
Immortale  odium,  et  nunquam  fanabile  vulnus 
Ardet  adhuc,  Ombos  et  Tentyra.     Summus  utriquc 
Inde  furor  vulgo,  quod  numina  vicinorum 
Odit  uterque  locus,  quumy«/i7j  credat  habendos 
Efle  Decs  quos  ipfe  colit.  Juvenal.   Satyr,  xv. 

X  Paufanias,  lib.  viii.  et  x.  Strabon.  lib.  xiv. — Patrum  delubra  efle  in  urbibus  cen- 
feo,  nee  fequor  Magos  Perfarum,  quibus  authoribus  Xerxes  inflammafTe  templa 
Greciae  dicitur,  quod  parietibus  includerent  Deos,  quibus  omnia  deberent  efle  pa- 
tentia  et  libera. — Cicero  deLegibus,  lib.  ii.  §  42. 

II  Athenxi,  lib.  xiii. — et  Diogenes  Laert. 

Theotimus  was  alfo  put  to  death  for  writing  againft  Epicurus.— -Ibidem  AthenTci. 

X  of 
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of  a   flmilar  nature;  Stilpo  was   banifhed;    and  *  Diagoras   pro- 
fcribed. 

St.  Paul  alfo  appears  to  have  been  accufed  on  the  fame  ground, 
at  -f-  Athens,  as  being  a  fetter  forth  of  fl range  or  foreign  deities, 
and  at  ^  Corinth,  of  perfuading  men  to  worfliip  God  in  a  manner 
different  from  that  prefcribed  by  the  law. 

The  Roman  laws  were  not  lefs  rigid  in  thefe  refpedls ;  one  of 
the  mofl  ancient  of  them  prohibited  the  worflaip  of  any  foreign  |] 
deity  except  Faunus,  and  fome  others  forbad  even  **  private  devo- 
tions to  any  deities  not  publicly  acknowledged  by  the  flate. 

Difobedience  to  the  -\-\-  augurs,  in  refped:  to  their  directions 
about  religious  tenets,  was  alfo  by  the  fame  laws  a  capital  crime. 

This  attention  of  the  Romans  to  prevent  the  inroad  of  new  fu- 
perlliitions,  was  confpicuous  in  almofl  every  period  of  their  hiftory. 
At  an  early  age,  the  principal  people  of  the  ftate  affedled  to  be 
fcandalized  at  the  introdudlion  of  new  U  fuperflitions ;  in  confe- 
quence  of  which,  a  flridl  law  was  made  to  prevent  any  other  gods 
than  the  Roman  ones  being  worfliipped,  or  any  other  form  of  wor- 
ihip  being  ufed. 

*  Ibidem  Athenasi — et  Diodor.  Sicul.  lib.  xiii.  p.  343,  edit.  RhoJomanii. 

■\  A(Ss  of  Apoltles,  ch.  xvii. 

:1;  Ibidem,  ch.  xviii. 

li  Dcos  peregrines  praeter  Faunum  nc  colunto. — Ex  veteri  tabula  a  Balduino  dc- 
fcripta. 

•**  Scparatim  nemo  habeflit  deos. 

Neve  novos,  fed  i\c  advcnas  nifi  publlce  adfcitos  privathn  colunto. 

Dives,  et  cos  qui  coeleftes  fcmper  habiti,  colunto. — Cicero  de  Legibus,  lib.  ii. 

ff  .Quique  non  paruerit,  capitale  efto. — Ibidem. 

XX  Ncc  corpora  modo  afFcdla  tabo,  fed  animos  quoque  multiplex  religio,  ct  plera- 
quc  externa  iavafit ;  novos  ritus  facrificando,  yaticinando  inferentibus  in  domos, 
quibus  quaeftui  funt  capti  fupcrftitione  animi :  donee  publicus  jam  pudor  ad  pri- 
mores  civitatis  pervenit ;  cernentes  in  omnibus  vicis  facellifque  peregrina  atque  in- 
folita  piaciila  pacis  Deorum  expofcend.x.  Datum  inde  negotium  xdilibus  ut  ani- 
Hiadvtrtcrcnt,  nc  qui,  nifiRomani  Dii,  neu  quo  alio  more  quam  patrio,  colercntur. — 
I.ivii.lib.  iv,  §  30. 

2.  At 
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At  a  fubfequent  period,  the  like  fentiments  are  repeated  ia 
terms  flill  more  *  cogent  and  expreffive  -,  and  at  one  ftill  -f-  later,  the 
fame  advice  is  delivered  in  words  that  admit  of  no  doubt  as  to  their 
meaning.  The  emperors  preferved  the  fame  ideas  with  rcfpecfl  to 
uniformity  in  religion  if.     Tiberius  |J  abolifhed  the  worfliip  of  the 

*  Ne  quis  etiam  errore  labatur  vcftrum  qiioque  non  fum  fecurus,  nihil  enim  in 
fpeciem  fallacius  eft  quam  prava  icligio.  Ubi  Deorum  numen  praetcnditur  fcelerrbus 
fubit  animum  timor  ne  fraudibus  humanis  vindicandis  divini  juris  aliquid  immiftum 
violemus.  Hac  vos  religione  innumerabiiia  decreta  pontificum,  fenatus  confulta, 
arufpicum  denique  refponfa,  liberant.  Qiioties  hoc  patnim  avorumque  astate,  nego- 
tium  eft  magiftratibus  datum  ut  facra  externa  fieri  vetarent ;  facrificulos  vatefque  foro, 
circo,  urbeprohiberent;  vaticinos  libros  conquirerent  comburerentque  ;  omnemdifci- 
plinam  facrificandi  prsterquam  more  Romano  abolerent  ?  Judicabant  enim  pru- 
dentifllmi  viri  omnis  divini  humanique  juris  nihil  aeque  difiblvendse  religionis  eflb, 
quam  ubi  non  patrio  fed  externo  ritu  facrificaretur.  Haec  vobis  prredicenda  ratus 
fum,  ne  qua  fuperftitio  agitaret  animos  veftros,  quum  demolientes  nos  Bacchanalia 
difcutientefque  nefarios  caetus  cerneretis.  Omnia  Diis  propitiis  volentibufque  ea 
faciemus  ;  qui,  quia  fuum  numen  fceleribus  libiJinibufque  contaminari  indigne  fere- 
bant  ex  occultis  ea  tenebris  in  lucem  extraxerunt;  nee  patefieri  ut  impunita  eflent, 
fed  ut  vindicarentur  et  opprimerentur  %'oluerunt.  Senatus  qusftionem  extra  ordinem 
de  ea  re  mihi  collegjeque  meo  manduvit :  nos  quE  ipfis  nobis  agenda  funt  impigrc 
exfequemur. — Livii  lib.  xxxix.  §  i6. 

•J-  Worfhip  the  Gods,  fays  Mec^nas  to  Auguftus,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places, 
according  to  the  cuftoms  of  your  country,  and  compel  others  to  honour  them.  Hate 
and  punifh  thofe  who  make  innovations  in  this  article,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
Gods— as  he  who  defpifes  them  can  have  no  regard  for  any  thing — but  bccaufe  they 
who  introduce  new  deities  intice  many  to  the  following  of  new  laws,  kc. — Dion 
Cafllus,  lib.  lii. 

%  A£lum  et  de  facris  .Sgyptiis  Judaicifque  pellendis  :  failumque  patrum  confultum 
ut  quatuor  millia  libcrtini  generis  ea  fuperftitione  infe<9:a  quibus  idonea  astas  in  In- 
fulam  Sardiniam  veherentur,  coercendis  illic  latrociniis  ;  et  fi  ob  gravitatem  coeli  in^ 
teriiftent  vile  damnum.  Caeteri  cederent  Italia  nifi  certam  ante  diem  profanes  ritus 
exuiftent. — Taciti  Annal.  1.  ii.  §  85. 

Externas  ceremonias,  jEgyptios  Judaicofque  ritus  compefcuit  :  coa6lis  qui  fuper- 
ftitione ea  tcnebantur  religiofas  veftes  cum  inftrumento  omni  comburere.  Jud^- 
orum  juventutem  per  fpeciem  facramenti  in  provincias  gravioris  cceli  diftribuit  ;  re- 
liquos  gentis  ejufdem  vel  fimilia  fedantes,  urbe  fubmovit,  fub  poena  perpetuae  fervi- 
tutis  nifi  obtempcrafTent.  —  Sueton.  in  Tiberio,  cap.  xxxvi. 

I  Plinii  Hift.  Nat.  lib.  xxx,  cap,  i.  —  Sueton.  1.  v. 

X  2  Druids 
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Druids  in  Gaul,  and  forbad  all  foreign  rites  and  ceremonies,  efpe- 
cially  the  Egyptian  and  Jewifli,  and  punifhed  very  feverely  thofe 
who  pradtifed  them.  Nero  put  many  perfons  *  to  death,  who 
were  guilty  of  no  other  crime  than  confeffing  their  being  of  the 
Chriftian  perfuafion  ;  and  -f-  Domitian  not  only  laid  heavy  impo- 
fitions  on  the  Jews,  but  compelled  thofe  to  pay  them,  who,  al- 
though they  did  not  profefs  that  religion,  lived  in  that  manner. 
The  fame  J  emperor  put  to  death  his  coufm,  Fabius  Clemens,  and 
bani&ed  his  wife,  Flavia  Domitilla,  a  relation  of  Domitian's,  for 
their  adherence  to  the  Jewifh,  or  perhaps  the  Chriftian,  religion  ;. 
on  which  account  many  others  were  condemned,  and  a  part  de- 
prived of  their  lives,  and  the  reinainder  of  them  of  their  eftates. 
Even  the  younger  Pliny  put  many  to  |1  death  and  torture,  merely, 
as  he  fays,  for  perfifting  in  an  erroneous  and  immoderate  fuper- 
ftitlon ;  which  indeed  coniifted  in  no  more  than  meeting  before 
light,  on  a  certain  day,  to  fing  a  hymn  to  Chrift  as  a  Deity,  and  to 
bind  themfelves  by  an  **  oath  to  be  guilty  of  no  crime ;  to  com- 
mit neither  theft,  robbery,  nor  adultery  ;  to  keep  their  faith ;  and 
to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  whatever  had  been  entrufted  to  their 
care :  this,  with  their  meeting  at  meal-times— which  meetings, 
however,  were  perfedly  innocent — was  the  fum  of  the  crimes  laid 

*  Tacit,  lib.  xv.  cap.  44; 

t  Sueton.  lib.  vii.  cap.  12.  —  Suetonius  fays,  he  himfelf  was  prcfent  when  a  man  < 
of  ninety  years  old  was  very  rudely  treated  on  this  account. 

X  Dion.  CaflT.  Epitome,  lib.  Ixvii. 

IJ  Quo  magis  necefTarium  credidi  ex  duabus  ancillis,  quas  miniftrae  diccbantur, 
quid  eflet  veri  et  per  iormenta  quaerere ;  fed  nihil  aliud  inveni  quam  fuperflitionem 
pravam  et  immodicam,  ideoque  dilata  cognitione  ad  confulendum  te  decurri. 

**  Affirmabant  autem  banc  fuilTe  fummam  vcl  culpre  fuas,  vol  crroris,  quod  efTent 
foliti  ftato  die  ante  luccm  convenire,  carmcnque  Chrifto  quafi  Deo  diccre  fccum  in- 
vicem  ;  feque  facramento  non  in  fcelus  aliquod  obftringere,  fed  ne  furta,  ne  latrocinia, 
ne  adulteria  committerent,  ne  fidcm  fallcrent,  ne  depofituni  appeliati  abnegarent ; 
quibus  pcraftis  morem  fibi  difcedendi  fuifie,  rurfufque  cocundi  ad  capiendum  cibum;  , 
promifcuum  tamcn  et  innoxiiim. — Plinii  Ep.  lib.  x,  ep.  97. 
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to  their  charge ;  yet  for  thefe  they  were  expofed  to  torture  and 
to  death.  Numberlefs  other  inftances  of  their  intolerant  fpirit 
might  be  adduced ;  but  they  are,  I  truft,  unneceflary. 

In  later  times,  Mahommedanifm  was  propagated-,  not  by  reafon, 
but  by  arms ;  nor  did  Mahommed,  or  his  followers,  employ  any 
argument  to  overthrow  the  religions  which  they  oppofed.  This 
religion  (till  fpeaks  to  mankind  with  the  fame  deftruftive  fpirit 
with  which  it  was  founded, 

Chriftianity,  alfo,  has  been  grievoufly  difgraced  by  a  ftill  more 
exceptionable  condudt  in  fome  of  its  profeirors,  who  have  converted 
the  mild  and  benign  invitation  of  the  Almighty  to  truth  and 
happinefs,  into  a  pretence  for  the  exercife  of  the  moft  odious  cru^ 
elty  that  ever  difhonoured  human  nature. 

The  northern  nations,  on  the  other  hand,  fhewed  but  little  difpo- 
fition  to  religious  perfecution.  Neither  the  Scythians,  defcribed  by 
Herodotus,  the  Germans  by  Tacitus,  nor  the  Hunns  and  Alans  by 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  feem  to  have  laid  any  great  llrefs  on  the 
conformity  of  others  to  their  religious  opinion ;  nor  are  any  marks  of 
a  perfecuting  difpofition  to  be  found  in  the  Edda,  or  religious  code 
of  the  Runic  mythology.  No  force  or  violence  was,  I  believe, 
ever  offered  in  Ruffia  on  account  of  religion.  It  muft,  indeed,  be 
confefled,  that  pradlical  perfecution  has  been  fometimes  exercifed 
in  cold  climates ;  but  it  was,  I  apprehend,  always  contrary  to  the 
fpirit  of  the  people,  and  only  fupported  by  force  and  fuperftition. 
in  the  prince. 

This  difference  of  conduct  between  the  northern  and  fouthern 
parts  of  Europe,  will  be  found  confonant  to  their  difpofitlons, 
and  other  circumftances  belonging  to  them,  before  defcribed. 

The  fenfibility  being  lefs  in  cold  climates  than  in  hot,  the; 
paflions  are  not  fo  warm,  nor  their  refentment  at  oppofition  fo  ■ 
violent. 

Next,  religion,  in  the  latter,  is  more  a  matter  of  reafon  than  of 

fentiment  j 
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fentiment ;  and  therefore  all  ideas  of  *  revenging  the  caufe  of  the 
Deity  are  laid  afide,  and  offences  againft  religion  confidered  only 
as  they  affedt  the  peace  of  fociety ;  confequently,  they  are  but 
few  in  number,  and  thofe  lightly  cenfured. 

Next,  this  religion,  being  more  of  the  intelledlual  kind,  is  lefs 
connedted  with  objedls  of  fenfe  -f-;  which  lafl  circumftance  has  a 
great  effedl  in  engaging  the  mind  and  paffions  in  fupport  of  what 
is  united  with  it,  and  is  one  great  caufe  of  the  religious  zeal  of 
hot  climates. 

Another  reafon,  I  apprehend,  is  the  aflive  fpirit  of  enquiry 
which  is  natural  to  fuch  climates  and  fituations.  This  is  no- 
tably inftanced  in  Chriftianity.  When  the  Chriflian  religion 
came  to  be  made  a  fubjedt  of  ratiocination,  as  among  the  Pro- 
teftants,  various  opinions  prefently  arofe  concerning  the  mean- 
ing of  feveral  pafTages  in  the  fcriptures.  As  no  one  pretended 
to  an  infallible  guide,  like  the  members  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  no  one  could  pretend  to  any  certainty,  farther  than  as 
reafon  or  argument  fupported  him;  confequently,  thefe  were 
then  introduced,  as  the  proper  and  only  juftifiable  means  of 
convidion.  Moreover,  as  the  feveral  feds  of  Reformers  claimed 
each  of  them  a  degree  of  general  divine  infpiration,  which  operated 
in  a  different  manner  upon  each  individual,  they  were,  by  a 
natural  train  of  thinking,  induced  to  permit  in  others  the 
fame  variations  in  which  they  indulged  the'mfelves.  This  turn 
for  enquiry,  although  it  be  in  fome  refpefts  favourable  to  re- 
ligion, is  in  others  injurious.  Befides  introducing  a  great  va- 
riety of  fe<fls  and  opinions — which  are  of  themfelves  perhaps 
rather  favourable  than  prejudicial  to  the  invefligation  of  truth,  by 
the  arguments  fuggefted  by  each — it  has  been  the  fource  of  much 

*  ViJe  Spirit  of  Laws,  Book  xii.  ch.  4.— and  Voltaire's  Comm.  on  Bcccaria  on 
Crimes  and  Punifliments,  Ch.  iv.  &  v. 
+  Spirit  of  Lawf,  Book  xxv.  ch.  2.. 

infidelity. 
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infidelity,  and  illiberal,  as  well  as  impious,  abufe  of  religion  in 
general.  This  very  abufe  has,  however,  been  produdive  of  fome 
good  efFeds,  in  exciting  the  friends  of  Chrillianity  to  exert  them- 
felves  in  its  defence ;  and  accordingly  it  has  been  remarked,  that 
England — where  the  Chriftian  religion  is  attacked,  probably,  in  a 
more  public  manner  than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe — ha«:  pro- 
duced the  II  beft:  works  in  its  defence  that  have  appeared,  efpecially 
in  proving  the  confonancy  of  that  fyilem  to  reafon. 

Something  of  this  kind  appears  to  be  now  and  then  necoiTary, 
in  order  to  excite  the  attention  of  thofe  whofe  particular  province 
and  duty  it  is  to  watch  over  the  concerns  of  religion,  and  prevent 
their  abating  their  vigilance  under  the  pretence  of  ftfety.  It  has 
been  remarked  of  ftates,  that  they  are  never  in  greater  hazard, 
than  when  they  are  moit  confident  of  fccurity ;  and  the  like  is 
not  lefs  true  of  religion.  Chriftianity  was  never  fo  corrupt,  both 
in  theory  and  praftice,  as  when  one  fedt  of  it  only  prevailed,  and 
none  durfl  impugn  any  of  its  doftrines. 

The  free  difpofition  of  the  people  of  the  North,  has  alfo  been 
favourable  to  this  mode  of  propagating  religion  by  argument  and. 
enquiry ;  and  the  turn  for  thefe,  fuggefted  by  religion,  has  been 
no  fmall  caufe  of  the  eftablifliment  and  fecurity  of  civil  freedom- 
England,  Holland,  great  part  of  Germany,  and  Swiflerland,,were 
roufed  to  aflert  their  civil  rights,  by  having  before  alTerted  a  free- 
dom of  choice  and  fentlment  in  religion;  fo  that,  in  this  cafe,  the 
Reformation  was  a  double  bleffing  to  mankind,  not  only  in  breakr- 
ing  the.  bonds  of  ignorance  and  fuperllition,  but  thofe  alfo  of  ty- 
ranny and  arbitrary  power.. 

II  The  clergy  of  England  not  being  able  to  proteft  religion,  nor  to  be  proteiSled ' 
by  it,  only  feck    to    perfuade.     Their   pens,  therefore,  furnifh    us    with    excellent 
works  in  proof  of  revelation,  and  of  the  providence  of  the  Supreme  Being. — Spirit. 
of  Laws.  ^ Angli  profundas  fpeculationis  funt  in  Theologia  morali.— Hoftman. 

G  H.  A  P.. 
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CHAP.     XXIII. 

OF  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  PROPERTIES  AND 
QUALITIES  OF  THE  AIR. 

ITHERTO    I  have  fpoken  of  the  air,  confidered "with 
refped  to  its  temperature.     But  the  air  may  afFeft  us  by 
other  means. 

SECT.    I.     Effe6is  of  the  ivetght  of  the  air. 

The  degree  of  prefTure  of  the  atmofphere  upon  the  human  body 
has  not  been  exadtly  eftimated,  it  having  been  computed  from 
31,000  and  upwards,  to  upwards  of  42,000  pounds  weight. 
In  the  different  ftates  of  the  atmofphere  this  varies,  from  the 
fmalleft  proportion  poffible,  to  upwards  of  one  tenth  of  the 
whole  quantity ;  fuch  being  the  difference  between  its  greateft 
and  leaft  prefTure. 

The  effecfts  of  thefe  variations  are  not  afcertained.  Some  writers 
fay,  that  a  denfe  or  heavy  atmofphere  encreafes  *  the  powers  and. 
flrength  of  the  body,  and  e  contra.  But  thefe  accounts  are,  I  believe, 
more  from  theory  than  from  obfervation  ;  and  the  differences  really 
found,  under  fuch  circumftances,  in  any  ftates  of  the  atmofphere  to 
which  any  nation  or  body  of  men  are  fubjedl,  are  not  produdlive 
of  any  very  evident  effedls  j  and  in  the  prefent  enquiry  may  be 
fafely  negledted. 

*  H^^lleri  Phyfiol.  Lib.  viii.  §  3.— Gaub.  Patholog.  §  43+. 


SECT. 
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SECT.     II.     Peculiar  Impregnations. 

The  air  may  alfo  afte<5l  the  human  body  by  its  own  fpecihc  or 
peculiar  qualities.  The  air,  it  is  well  known,  is  capable  of  unit- 
ing with  a  great  variety  of  fubftances.  Indeed  it  never  appears 
in  a  perfedlly  pure  ftate,  but  always  with  confiderable  admixture 
of  other  bodies.  As,  however,  its  degrees  of  purity  are  very  dif- 
ferent, I  fhall  confider  it  firft  in  the  pureft  ftate  in  which  it  is 
ufually  found,  and  afterwards  fpeak  of  the  alterations  produced 
in  it,  relative  to  its  eftedls  in  the  circumflances  belonging  to  the 
prefent  fubjed:,  by  fuch  impregnations  as  ufually  occur. 

The  purity  of  the  air  has  always  been  thought  to  be  favourable 
to  health.  An  impure  air,  Galen  remarks,  is  unfavourable  to 
every  age  and  fituatlon  in  life.  A  pure  air,  therefore,  was  ef- 
teemcd  favourable  to  the  fundtions  of  the  mind,  which  are  fo 
intimately  connefted  with  thofe  of  the  -f-  body.  But,  independent 
of  this  confideratlon,  every  one  muft  be  fatisfied  from  experience 
of  the  effed  of  a  frefh  and  pure  air  upon  the  mental  powers,  and 
how  much  they  are  elevated  and  improved  by  it. 

Our  great  poet,  ^  Milton,  feems  to  have  paid  a  particular  regard 
to  this  circumllance,  which  he  defcribes  with  great  feeling  and 
energy. 

It 

t  Experientia  magiftra  quotidie  docet  aerem  purum  ferenum  &  temperatum  fa- 
nitati  ac  vitae  quam  maxime  effe  accommodatum.  —  Hoffman  de  Aeris  ad  fanitatem 
ufu. 

4:  As  one  who  long  in  populous  city  pent. 

Where  houfes  thick  and  fewers  annoy  the  air, 
Forth  ifluing  on  a  fummer's  morn  to  breathe 
Among  the  pleafant  villages  and  farms 
Adjojn'd,  from  each  thing  met  conceives  delight. 

Paradife  Loft,  Book  ix. 

Y  Where 
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It  may  therefore  be  concluded,  that  a  pure  air  is  favourable  to 
the  efforts  of  the  intelleftual  powers,  as  well  as  to  the  health  in. 
general. 

The  peculiar  impregnations  which  are  liable  to  affedl  the  air, 
are  next  to  be  mentioned. 

One  of  thefe,  the  mofl  fimple,  and  indeed  the  moft  common  of 
any,  is  water. 

This  may  be  contained  in  the  air  in  two  ftates ;  one  in  that  of 
folution,  and  again  in   that  oi  diffufion:  and  it  is  the  latter  of  thefe 
that  we  denominate  a  moift  atmofphere. 

A  moift  air  is  lefs  fuited  than  a  dry  one  to  abfoib  the  effluvia 
of  bodies,  particularly  of  the  human  body,  as  the  perfpiratory  and 
pulmonary  difcharges.     It  alfo  promotes  the  putrefad;ion  of  ani- 

Where  I,  a  prifoner  chain'd,  fcarce  freely  draw- 
The  air  imprifon'd  alfo,  clofe  and  damp, 
Unwholefome  draught :   but  here  I  feel  amends. 
The  breath  of  Heaven  frefli  blowing,  pure  and  fweet 
With  day-fpring  born  ;  here  leave  me  to  refpire. 

Sampfon  Agoniftes,  ad  Initium. 

The  fame  great  poet  makes  it  one  of  the  punifhments  attendant  on  the  expuLfioni 
from  Paradife,  "  to  breathe  in  other  air  lefs  pure." 

Milton,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  particularly  fcnfible  of  this  effe(5l  of  pure 
air  upon  the  fpirits. 

■ And  of  pure,  now  purer,  air 


Meets  his  approach,  and  to  the  heart  infpires 
Vernal  delight  and  joy,  able  to  drive 
All  fadnefs  but  defpair. 

Parad.  Loft  Book  iv. 

Dr.  Prieftley  mentions,  that  he  himfclf  was  fcnfible  of  a  peculiar  lightnefs  and' 
eafe,  after  breathing  artificial  air  of  a  high  degree  of  purity.  Diodorus  Siculus, 
alfo,  delivers  it  as  his  opinion,  that  pure  air  and  pure  water  were  circumftances 
favourable  to  arts  and  fcience. — Diodor.  Defer.  India. 

Viro-il  makes  a  pure  and  frefli  air  one  of  the  plcafures  of  Elyfium. 

Largior  hie  Campos  j'Ether  &  luminc  vcftit  Purpurco. — illncid.  Lib.  vi. 

mat 
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nial  and  vegetable  fubftances.      Hence  may  be  derived,  in  fome 
meafure,  the  efFedls  of  a  nioifl;  air  on  the  mind  and  intellects. 

The  *  found  flate  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  health  of  the 
body,  is  nearly  connedted  with  the  freedom  and  regularity  of  per- 
fpiratlon  ;  and  the  obflruilion  of  this  difcharge  is  generally  attended 
with  low  fpirits.  The  obftrudlion,  therefore,  which  a  moid  air 
gives  to  perfpiration,  is  a  prefumptioa  that  it  is  unfavourable  to 
the  powers  of  the  mind  and  underftanding. 

The  ill  effe<fts,  however,  of  a  moift  air,  are  much  aggravated 
when  the  moifture  is  combined  with  -f-  marfh  effluvia.  Thefe  are 
thought,  by  the  mod  experienced  philofophers,  to  poiTefs  certain 
fcdative  powers,  which  aft  upon  the  nervous  fyftem,  diminilh  tha 
energy  of  the  brain,  and  debilitate  the  whole  of  the  fun£tions. 
When  thefe  accumulate  to  a  certain  degree,  a  fever,  generally  of 
the  :};  intermittent  kind,  is  produced ;  which  probably  is  no  more, 
originally,  than  an  effort  of  nature  to  counterad  the  debility,  and, 

*  Pofidonius  thought,  that  a  dry  air  was  favourable  to  the  underftanding.  — 
Strabo,  Lib.  ii. 

t  Cullen  s  Pradlice  of  Phyfic,  §  46  and  82. 

X  The  following  paflage  from  Shaicefpeare,  is  a  true  copy  from  nature,  and 
fhews  how  an  ague  may  produce  cowardice,  even  in  Ca;far  himfelf. 

He  had  a  fever  when  he  was  in  Spain, 

And  when  the  fit  was  on  him,  I  did  mark 

How  he  did  fliake  :   'tis  true,  this  god  did  fliake  ; 

His  coward  lips  did  from  their  colour  fly ; 

And  that  fame  eye,  whofe  bend  doth  awe  the  world. 

Did  lofe  its  luftre :  I  did  hear  him  groan; 

Aye,  and  that  tongue  of  his,  that  bade  the  Romans 

Mark  him,  and  write  his  fpeeches  in  their  books, 

Alas  !  it  cried — "  Give  me  fome  drink,  Titinius, " 

As  a  fick  girl.  Julius  Cxfar,  Aiil.  L 

That  a  marfh  effluvia  has  a  tendency  to  produce  intermittent  fevers,  vide  Sir 
J.  Pringle's  Works— Cullen's  Practice  of  Phyfic — Van  Swieten's  Commentaries, 
kc, 

Y  2  perhaps. 
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perhaps,  to  throw  off  that  which  would  deftroy  her  powers.   This 
effort  of  nature,  however,  is  exerted  only  when  the  contagious  ef- 
fluvia have  been  encreafed  in  force  to   a  certain  degree.     But  at 
the  times  when  it  may  not  be  fufficiently  adive,  or  accumulated 
in  quantity  fufficient  to  excite  fuch  an  exertion,  its   effe(ft  is  ftilL 
not  loft,  but  fhews  itfelf  in  its  adtion  upon  the  difpofition  and 
habit.     Thus   ||   Hippocrates  fays  of  the  people,  who  live  upoa 
the  banks  of  the  river  Phafis,  which  is  a  very  marfhy  country,  that 
they  differ  much  from  the  reft  of  mankind,  being  of  a  large  fize 
and  bulk,  of  a   bloated  habit  and  a  pale  fallow   complexion,  o£ 
a  jaundiced   caft,  and  with   a  hoarfe  voice.     As  to  their  mental, 
qualities,  they  have   a  diflike  for  all  labour  and  exertion  of  the. 
faculties.     The  country  of*  Boeotia,  in  Greece,  was  formerly  re- 
markable  for  the  ftupidity  of  the  people,  which  was  generally 
afcribed,  and  probably  with  reafon,  to  the  thicknefs  and  moifture, 
of  the  air ;  and  is,  on  that  account,  oppofed  by  -|-   Cicero  to  the 
clear  dry  air,  and  acute  and  lively  genius,  that  prevailed  at  Athens. 
Perhaps  this  may  be  one  caufe  of  the  apathy  and  infenfibility  of 
the  North  American  Indians,  who  live  in  a  country  which,  frora 

jl  De  Aeribus,  Aquis,  &  Locis,  §  38. 

*  Bceotum  in  cralTo  juiarcs  acre  natum. — Horatii  Epiftol.  Lib.  ii.  !.  244. 

The  city  of  Haliartus  in  Greece,  which  was  obferved  by  Plutarch  and  Strabo  to  . 
fland   in  a  marfliy  fituation,  was  rcmarlcable  for  the  dullnefs  and   ftupidity  of  the 
inhabitants. — Vide  a   Fragment  of  Dicaearchus    in    Hudfon's  Gcograph.  Script. 
Minor. 

Ariftotle  alfo  obferves,  that  marfliy  fituations  render  the  people  heavy  and  ftu- 
pld. — Problem.  §  xiii.  queft.  11. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Plato,  in  his  Timaeus,  which  fentiment  is  adopted  and 
quoted  by  Galen,  that  moifture  produced  folly,  and  drynefs  underftanding.  —  Ga- 
Icivde  Animae  morum  &  corporei  tcmperamenti  mutua  confccutione. 

f  Athenis  tcnuc  caelum,  ex  quo  etiam  acutiores  putantur  Attici  ;  craffum  The- 
bis,  itaque  pingues  Thebani.— Cicero  de  Fato. 

Athenaeus  obferves,  that  a  thick  air  tends  to  make  the  manners  rude  and  iin- 
tivilifed.    Lib.  xiv. 

its 
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its  uncultivated  ftate,  is  over-run  with  |  woods  and  marfhes ;  and 
confequently  the  air  muft  he  replete  with  effluvia  of  this  kind. 
If  this  fuppofition  be  true,  it  will  in  fome  meafure  account  for 
the  improvement  of  the  genius  of  the  people,  from  that  of  the 
country  itfelf,  by  clearing  and  draining  it  of  its  fuperfluous 
II  moiflure.. 

Another  kind  of  effluvia,  which  is  difperfed  through  the  air, 
and  in  fome  parts  forms  a  confiderable  impregnation  of  it,  is  the 
odour  of  plants.  Thefe,  in  this  part  of  the  world,  are  feldom 
very  difcernible  in  the  country  at  large  -,  but  are  in  fome  places 
very  powerful.  Thus,  in  the  Molucca  iflands,  and  in  that  of 
*  Ceylon,  the  odour  of  the  fpice-trees  is  fo  flrong,  as  to  be  dif- 
tindtly  perceived  at  the  diftance  of  feveral  miles  from  the  fhore  : 
and  the  fame  is  faid  to  be  true  of  fome  iflands  on  the  coaft  of 
Africa.  What  effeft  thefe  may  have  upon  the  human  mind  or 
difpofition,  I  cannot  determine ;  but  it  feems  not  improbable, 
that  the  offering  of  incenfe,  and  of  fweet  odours,  in  facrifice — efpe* 
cially  where  a  deprecation  of  the  -f-  anger  of  the  Deity,  or  punifli- 

ment, 

J:  Countries  whieh  lie  uncultivated,  naturaJJy  become  marfhy  and  full  of  woods. 
The  rivers  being  obflrucled  in  their  courfe,  overflow  the  low  lands,  and  ftagnating 
there,  produce  marfhes  and  bogs.  This  was  the  ftate  of  Germany  in  the  time  of 
Tacitus  and  Pomponius  Mela. 

Terra  etfi  aliquando  fpecie  difFert,  eft  in  univerfum  aut  fylvis  horrida  aut  pa- 
ludibus  fasda. — Taciti  Germania. 

Terra  etfi  niultis  impcdita  fluminibus  multis  montibus  afpera  &  magna  ex  parte 
filvis  h  paludibus  invia. —Pompon.  Mela  Defer.  Germaniae. 

I  Perhaps  this  may  be  one  caufe  of  the  improvement  of  the  Germans. 

*  Porro  per  aerem  odori  plaiitarum  fpiritus  oberrant  paffim  adeo  conferti  ut 
«),ui  Ceyloniam  infulam  prseternavigant  ad  aliquot  miltiarium  ambrofiacos  beatas  re- 
gionis  odores  percipiant, — Haller.  Phyfiolog.  Lib.  viii.  §  3. 

f   As  in   the  caie  of  Noah  at  coming  out  from  the  ark. 

And    the   Lord   fmelled   a  fweet  favour  ;  and  the  Lord  faid  in  his  heart,  I  will 

not  again  curfe  the  ground  any  more  for  man's  fake. — Genefis,  chap.  viii. Thec 

hcathen  mythology  refembled  the  Jewifli  in  this  refpefl. 

'  cur 
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ment,,  was  intended — was  derived  from  fome  obfervation  of  the 
calming  ]:  and  chearing  effedls  of  thefe  odours  upon  the  human 
fyftem ;  and  indeed,  this  opinion  is  not  entirely  deflitute  of 
foundation  in  medical  experience  j  fince  we  find  that  aromatic  fub- 
ftances  of  that  kind  have  a  Angular  effeft  in  calming  the  perturba- 
tions of  the  fpirits  and  agitations  of  the  nerves  j  and  are,  indeed, 
ufed  commonly  in  medicine  with  that  intention. 

Animal  effluvia,  as  well  as  vegetable,  are  capable  of  being 
mixed  with  the  air,  and  fufpended  in  it.  Thefe  are  now  gene- 
rally efteemed  to  be  the  caufe  or  fource  of  fevers  of  the  ||  malig- 
jiant  or  contagious  kind;  and  generally  of  a  nature  highly  putrid. 

This 

■  cur  quamvls  aliorum  numina  placem 

Jane  tibi  primum  thura  merumque  fero  ? 

Ovid.  Faft.  1.  i. 

t  The  ancients  had   a  great  opinion  of  the  comforting  and  cordial   efFedls  of 

fweet  odours. 

"  Know  you  not,"  fays  Mafurius  in  Athenaeus,  "  that  the  fenfes  are  comforted 
and  refreflied  by  fweet  odours  ;  which  is  exprefled  by  Alexis,  in  his  piece  of  the 
Wicked  Woman. 

It  is,  fays  he,  the  moft  neceflary  confideration  relative  to  health,  to  apply  good 
odours  to  the  brain."  Anacreon  and  Alcaeus  have  alfo  exprefled  fimilar  opinions. 
— Athensi,  lib.  xv. 

Milton  defcribes  the  fea  as  appeafed  and  calmed  by  the  odour  of  aromatic  plants. 


and  many  a  league. 


Chear'd  with  the  grateful  fmell,  old  ocean  fmiles. 

Paradife  Loft,  book  iv.  1.  164,  165. 

Ariofto,  alfo,  defcribes    the  delight   which   vegetable   fweet  odours  give   to  the 

mind. 

E  quella  a  i  fiori  a  i  pomi  e  a  la  verzura 
Gli  odor'  diverfi  depredando  giva 
E  di  tutti  facera  una  mirtura 
Che  di  foavita  a  I'alma  notriva. 

Orlando  Furiof.  canto  xxxiv.  ftanza  51. 

I  To  this  purpofe,  it  is  now   well    known,  that  the  effluvia  conftantly  arifing 

from  ths  living  human  body,  if  long  retained  in  the  fame  place,  without  being  dif- 

e  fufed 
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This  difpofition  of  the  body  is  found  to  have  a  remarkable  effeO: 
in  diminiilaing  the  *  energy  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  as  a  great  de- 
gree of  dejection  of  fpirits  and  flrength  is  one  of  the  moft  dif- 
tinguilTiing  fymptoms. 

It  is  not,  indeed,  except  when  the  contagion  is  either  accumu- 
lated in  large  quantity,  or  very  virulent  in  its  nature,  that  it 
eaufes  a  malignant  fever ;  but  this  infedion  is  faid  to  have  the 
power,  contrary  to  moft  other  fpecific  contagions,  of  affecting  the 
body  in  an  ^  inferior  degree,  in  proportion  to  its  quantity  or 
nature.  If  this  be  the  cafe,  as  it  feems  to  be,  then  it  may  affed: 
the  difpofition  and  habit,  without  rifmg  to  what  may  be  called 
an  adual  diforder.  Mankind,  indeed,  are  not,  in  general,  expofed 
to  fuch  influence  ;  but  in  fome  cafes  it  may  happen  even  to  large 
bodies  of  people,  particularly  thofe  who  are  ihut  up  in  large, 
towns  and  clofe  ftreets  ;  and  efpecially  to  feamen,  whofe  clofe 
confinement  in  fhips,  and  the  number  accumulated  together, 
render  contagions  of  this  kind  very  frequent. 

From  thefe   effedls   we   may    prefume,    that    an   air    thus    de- 
praved,   is    not   more    favourable    to   the   genius  and  difpofition, 

fufed  in  the  atmofphere,  acquire  a  fingular  virulence  ;  and  in  that  ftate,  applied  to 
the  bodies  of  men,  become  the  fource  of  a  fever,  which  is  verj-  contagious. — Cul- 
kn's  Praftice  of  Phyfic,  p.  71,  72. 

*  Labor  &  confufio  in  cerebro. — Sauvage. 

A  conriant  pain  and  confufion  in  the  head. — Pringie. 

The  head-ach  and  giddinefs  are  much  more  confiderable  than  in  common  fevers,, 
even  from  the  beginning. — Huxham  on  the  Putrid  Malignant  Fever. 

X  A-Ialignitas  faepe  diu  lateat  &  non  nifl  ubi  vires  fumpfit  fele  prodat. — Sennert. 
Epitome  de  Febrib.  lib.  iv.  cap.  10. 

When  there  is  no  great  quantity  of  infedtious  matter,  or  where  a  perfon  has 
not  breathed  long  in  fuch  dtngerous  fteams,  or  where  it  is  not  particularly  viru- 
lent, he  will  either  efcape,  or  have  the  fymptoms  come  on  fo  llowly,  as  to  leave 
room  for  prevention  before  the  fever  be  formed.  Much  alfo  will  depend  on  the 
Gonftituti.jn.  Some  will  have  the  diforder  hanging  about  them  fcveral  day?  or 
weeks  before  it  confines  them  to  their  bed  ;  others  will  complain  for  weeks  of  the 
fame  fymptoms,  without  any  regular  fever. — Pringie  on  the  Jail  Fever. 

than 
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tlian  to  the  health  of  mankind. — Perhaps  it  may  be  refining  too 
far,  to  afcribe  the  timid  charafter  generally  attributed  to  the  in- 
habitants of  great  cities  to  this  caufe ;  yet  a  difpofition  of  the 
body  to  putrefadlion,  produces  this  effedl  in  a  remarkable  manner. 
This  is  jl  inftanced  in  the  fcurvy : — which,  by  the  way,  may  be 
afcribed  with  at  -leaft  equal  probability  to  foul  air,  as  to  any  other 
caufe — wherein  the  courage  -f*  and  refolution  are  found  to  fail  very 
greatly. 

Mineral  effluvia,  as  well  as  vegetable  or  animal,  may  arife  into, 
and  remain  fufpended  in  the  air.  Thefe  are  of  various  kinds,  as 
of  metals,  volatile  flalts,  fulphur,  &c.  By  many  of  thefe  the  health 
is  liable  to  be  afFeded ;  but  how  hv  they  influence  mankind  in  the 
refpefts  here  intimated,  I  cannot  determine.  One  obfervation,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  proper  to  mention,  which  is  related  by  Mr.  Brydone 
to  have  been  made  by  an  ingenious  philofopher  on  the  fpot,  the 
celebrated  Padre  del  Torre,  the  hiftoriographer  of  Mount  Vefu- 
vius — that  in  the  places  where  the  air  is  moft  ftrongly  impregnated 
with  fulphur  and  hot  exhalations,  the  people  were  always  the 
moft  wicked  and  vicious.  The  truth  of  this  obfervation,  Mr. 
Brydone  informs  us,  feemed  to  be  confirmed  by  fimilar  remarks 
on  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Etna. 

Another  impregnation  of  the  air  which  occurs  very  frequently, 
and  in  fome  countries  in  a  greater  degree  than  in  others,  is  that 
of  electric  matter.  By  fome  this  is  imagined  to  afFedl  the  fpirits 
very  confiderably:  which  feems  probable  by  the  fenfation  of  lownefs 
which  many  feel  on  the  approach  of  a  thunder-ftorm. 

But  how  far  thefe  may  influence  any  of  the  particular  articles 
here  mentioned,  our  knowledge  of  the  fubjedl  is  not  yet  fufficient 
to  determine. 

H  Dejedtion  and  low  fpirits  is  the  firft  fyptom  of  the  Sea-Scurvy.— Vide  Doflors 
Lind  and  Rouppe. 

t  Vide  Rouppe's  Difeafes  of  Seamen,  p.  155,  159. — and  Lord  Anfon's  Voyage, 
f.  J46. 
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BOOK     II. 

Of  the  Influence  of  Situation  and  Extent 

of  a  Country, 


T 


H  E  fituatlon,  and  comparative  fize  and  extent  of  a 
country,  as  well  as  its  climate,  have  feme  effedt  in 
feveral  of  the  refpeds  above-mentioned. 


CHAP.    r. 

OF    THE    EFFECTS    OF    A    SITUATION     TO     THE    EAST    OR 

V/EST     OFEUROPE. 

SOME  writers  have  made  a  diflindlon  between  thofe  people 
who  live  towards  the  *  Eaft  or  Weft.  But  this  is  of  no  con- 
fequence  ;  and  the  differences  they  remark,  may  be  afcribed  to 
other  caufes.  The  diftindions  of  this  kind,  found  in  the  ancient 
writers,  which  are  in.  fome  meafure  ftill  kept  up  in  modern  ex- 
preflion,  evidently  refer  to  a  difference  of  climate.     The  ancients 

*  Tandem  etiam  difcrimen  obfervatHr  inter  populos  qui  ad  orientem  &  ad  occi- 
dejitem  habitant. — HofFmaa, 

Z  looked 
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looked  upon  the  Eaft,  as  well  as  the  South,  as  the. region  of  lieat, 
from  the  countries  in  that  quarter,  with  which  they  were  acquaint- 
ed, lying  in  a  hot  climate. 


CHAP.     IL 

EFfECTS    OF    AN    INSULAR    OR    CONTINENTAL 

SITUATION. 

ANOTHER  diftindion,  of  more  importance,  is  into  illand 
and  continent. 

As  the  influence  of  a  fituation  of  this  kind  is  principally  ex- 
erted on  the  form  of  *  government,  1  fhall  conlider  it  chiefly 
with  that  view. 

The  inhabitants  of  iflands,  •}"  Mr.  Montefquieu  obferves,  have 
a  higher  relifh  for  liberty  than  thofe  of  the  continent  j  and  there- 
fore are,  in  general,  free. — Thus  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain ;}: 
were  a  free  people,  according  to  the  firfl:  accounts  we  have  of 
them.  Sicily  was,  I  believe,  at  the  earlieft  period  of  which  we 
have  any  hifl:ory,  divided  into  a  number  of  fmall  independent  re- 
publics. Sardinia  ||,  alfo,  was  a  free  country,  and  prcferved  its 
liberty  againft  all  the  attacks  of  the  Carthaginians  ;  and  it  appears 
alfo  to  have  been  but  imperfeAly  fubdued  even  by  the  Romans. 
Strabo  **  mentions  the  obftinate  defence  made  by  the  Corficans  — 
who,  in  his  time,  Hill  maintained  a  degree  of  independence — againft 

*  Moft  of  the  other  con fcquences,  derived  from  an  infular  or  continental  fitua- 
tion, appear  to  be  derived  froiri  their  efFcds  on  the  form  of  government. 

t  Spirit  of  Li.ws,  book  xviii.  ch.  5. 

'I  Taciti  Agricola,  cap.  xii,  xiii.  —  Diodori,  lib.  iv.  —  Dion  Caflii,  lib.  Ixii. 
Oratic  Bun('uic3e.— Vide  etiarr.  lib.  Ixvi. 

II   Diodor.  Sicuii,  lib.  v. —  Strabon.  lib.  v. 
**  Strabon   lib,  v. 

tho 
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the  Romans.  Crete  was  the  model  of  feveral  of  the  moft  cele- 
brated republics ;  and  even  the  fmall  iflands  in  the  Egean  fea 
were  each  of  them  free  and  independent  ftates. 

The  Balearic  illands  wc'-e  not  reduced  without  a  *  vigorous  rc- 
liftance ;  and  the  conqueft  of  thefe,  however  inconfiderable  in  fize, 
added  another  title  to  the  triumphs  of  Metellus. 

Even  in  the  prefent  age,  a  degree  of  independent  fpirit  is  found 
in  the  people  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  each  of  which  preferve  the 
appearance,  at  leaft,  of  a  free  conflitution.  And  the  fame  difpofi- 
tion  was  found  in  a  great  degree  in  the  Eaft  Indian  illands ;  which 
ftill  remain  moftly  under  the  dominion  of  the  original  inhabi- 
tants, whilfl  the  continent  has  always  been,  and  ftill  is,  a  prey  to 
every  invader. 

This  love  of  liberty  and  confequent  freedom  is  owing  to  feveral 
caufes.  Iflands  are  commonly  but  of  moderate  extent :  one  part 
of  the  people  cannot  be  fo  eafily  employed  to  opprefs  the  other, 
the  interefts  of  all  being  nearly  alike  :  the  fea  feparates  them  from 
great  empires,  fo  that  they  cannot  be  countenanced  by  tyranny : 
conquerors  are  flopped  by  the  fea  :  the  iflanders  themfelves  are 
not  involved  in  conquefls,  and  more  eafily  preferve  their  -j-  laws. 

Another  reafon  why  iflands  are  more  free  than  continents,  par- 
ticularly in  hot  climates,  is,  that  in  them  the  heat  is  not  fo  ex- 
treme as  on  the  continent ;  and  confequently  the  people  are  lefs 
timid,  indolent,  and  fervile,  and  of  courfe  lefs  fuited  to  that  form 
of  government. 

Another  caufe  why,  in  civilized  countries  at  leafl,  an  infular 
lituation  is  more  favourable  to  freedom,  is,  that  in  them  the  peo- 
ple have  a  natural  difpolition  to  naval   %  affairs;  and  of  confe- 

quence 

*  Strabon.  lib.  iii. — Lucii  Flori,  lib.  iii.  cap.  8. 
t  Spirit  of  Laws,  book  xviii.  ch.  5. 

X  Themiftocles  ordered,  that  the  pulpit  for  public  orations  fhould  be  turned  to- 
wards the  fea,  which  the  thirty  tyrants  afterwards  turned  towards  the  land,  fup- 

Z..51  Fofino;, 
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quence  the  chief  ftrength  of  the  country  is  employed  on  fleets  and 
a  maritime  force. 

Now,  in  fuch  circiimflances,  a  (landing  army,  which  is  always 
neceffary  to  the  fupport  of  defpotifin,  could  fcarcely  be  main- 
tained ;  and  would  alfo  be  confiderably  checked  by  the  naval 
power,  which  is  itfelf  no  ways  hazardous  to  liberty,  but  difficult 
to  be  made  an  engine  of  tyranny. 

This  is  the  caufe  why  Holland  and  Venice,  the  latter  efpecially, 
have  iTiewn  fo  much  jealoufy  of  their  land  forces,  whilft  they  put 
fuch  unbounded  confidence  in  their  fleets. 

What  has  been  faid  of  iflands,  may  in  a  great  meafure  be  ap- 
plied to  countries  that  approach  to  iflands  in  their  fituation.  It 
has  been  obferved,  generally,  that  the  mofl:  refpedable  nations 
have  had  one  part  of  their  frontier  waflied  by  the  fea.  Thus 
*  Arillotle  advifes  to  chufe  a  fituation  for  a  city,  if  poflible,  adja- 
cent to  the  fea.  This  barrier  is,  perhaps,  the  flrongefl:  of  any  in 
the  times  of  barbarifm  j  and  in  the  advanced  ftate  of  arts,  gives 
fcope  and  facility  to  commerce.  Thriving  and  independent  na- 
tions were  accordingly  fcattered  on  the  banks  of  the  Pacific  and 
Atlantic  oceans;  they  furrounded  the  Red-fea,  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  Baltic  ;  whilft;  (a  few  tribes  excepted,  who  retire  among  the 
mountains  bordering  on  India  and  Perfla,  or  who  have  found 
fome  rude  eftablifhment  among  the  creeks  and  fliores  of  the  Caf- 
pian  and  -f-  Euxine  feas)  there  is  fcarcely  a  people  in  the  vaft  con- 
tinent of  Afia  that  deferves  the  name  of  nation. 

A  naval  power  is   alfo  cultivated  in  infular  fituations,  not  only 

pofing  that  great  power  by  fea  would  give  life  and  encouragement  to  a  popular 
government ;  but  that  labourers  and  hufbandmen  would  be  Icfs  offended  at  the 
greatnefs  of  the  nobility. — Plutarch's  Life  of  Themilloclcs. 

*  De  Republica,  lib.  vii.  cap.  5. 

t  All  the  free  nations  in  Afia,  mentioned  by  Xenophon,  in  his  Expedition  of 
Cy  IS,  (the  Carduchi  of  the  mountains,  and  the  Greek  colonics,  excepted)  were 
iituatcd  on  the  Euxine  Sc*,— Spelman's  Xenophon,  p.  298. 

on 
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on  account  of -trade,  but  alio  becaufe  of  the   influence   it  beftows 
among  the  neighbouring  nations.     The  Athenians,  by  means  of  a 
naval  power,  gave  laws  to  the  greatcfl  ^  monarch  of  his  time,  and 
humbled   the  maritime  powers  of  Syria,  the  ifle   of  Cyprus,  and 
Phoenicia.     But  the  Athenians,  although   they  pofTefTed   a   great 
maritime  force,  yet  not  being  placed  in  an  ifland,  and  alfo  exert- 
ing the  chief  of  their   force   in  the  naval  fervice,  were   liable    to 
fome  inconveniences  from  their  fituation,  which  are  well  pointed 
out  by^Xenophon  in  his  account  of  that  republic.     "  Athens," 
fays  he,  "  rules  the  fea;  but  as  that  country  is  joined  to  the  con- 
tinent, it  is  ravaged  by  enemies,  whilft  the  Athenians  are  engaged 
in  diftant  expeditions.     Their  leaders  fufFer  their  lands  to  be  de- 
ftroyed,  and    fecure    their  wealth  by   fending  it  to  fome  ifland. 
The  populace,  who  have  no  land,  have  no  uneafinefs.     But  if  the 
Athenians  inhabited  an  ifland,  and  befides  that  enjoyed  the  em- 
pire of  the  fea,  they  would,  as  long  as  they  were  pofl'efled  of  thefe 
advantages,  be  able  to  annoy  others,  and  at  the  fame  time  be  out 
of  all  danger  of  being  annoyed   themfelves."     One   would    ima- 
gine, fays  Mr.  |1  Montefquieu,   that  Xenophon  was  fpeaking  of 
England. 

X  The  king  of  Perfia,  in  his  treaty  with  Cinion,  agreed  to  keep  as  far  from  the 
fea  as  a  horfe  could  gallop.— Plutarch's  Life  of  Cimon. 
j  Spirit  of  Laws,  book  xxi.  ch.  7. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     III. 

SIZE    AND    STRENGTH    OF    A    COUNTRY. 

THE  fize  and  ftrength  of  a  countiy,  comparatively  with  thafe 
of  its  neighbours,  is  alfo  a  circumflance  of  the  utmoft  im-- 
portance.  This  is  a  fubjedl  upon  which  no  determinate  rule  can, 
be  given,  as  the  meafure  of  enlargement  of  any  particular  flate  muil 
be  taken  from  the  condition  of  thofe  adjoining.  Where  a  number- 
of  flates  are  contiguous,  they  fliould  be  nearly  on  an  *  equality, 
that  they  may  be  objedls  of  refpe(ft  and  confideration  to  one  ano- 
ther i  and  that  they  may  polTefs  that  independency  in  which  the 
political  life  of  nations  confifls.  Thus,  when  the  kingdoms  of- 
Spain  were  united ;  when  the  great  fiefs  of  France  were  annexed  to 
the  crown  -f-,  it  was  no  longer  expedient  for  the  nations  of  Great 
Britain  to  remain  disjoined. 

In  general,  however,  the  union  of  many  ftates  under  one  head 
proves  fubverfive  of  the  genius  and  virtue  of  the  whole.  The 
emulation  which  formerly  fubfiiled  between  them,  and  which  is. 


*  All  grandeur,  force,  and  power,  are  relative ;    eare  therefore  muft  be  taken,, 
that  in  endeavouring  to  increafe  the  real  grandeur,  the  relative  be  not  diminifhed. 
Sp.  of  Laws. 

•f-  Mr.  Montefquieu  obfervcs,  that  France  was  at  its  higheft  pitch  of  relative 
grandeur  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV. — Germany  had  not  then  fuch  powerful  mo- 
narchs  as  it  has  fmce  produced  ;  Italy  was  in  the  fame  cafe;  England  and  Scotland 
were  not  formed  into  one  united  kingdom ;  Arragon  was  not  joined  to  Caftile  ;  and 
Mufeovy  was  as  little  known  in  Europe  as  Crim  Tartary. — Sp.  of  Laws,  book  ix. 

ch.  g. 1  fufpeft  that  Louis  XII.  is  meant  in  the  above  quotation.  It  is,  however,. 

printed  Louis  XIV.  in  two  editions. 

indeed.,. 
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Indeed,  the  parent  of  thefe  qualities,  is  extinguiflied.     The  fcene 
of  political  intrigue  and  bufinefs,  which  fed  the  fire  of  liberty,  and 
incited  the  citizens  to  endeavour  to  qualify  themfelves  for  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  public,  is  removed  from  the  feparate  ftates,  and  con- 
centered in  one  capital ;  confequently,  the  political  genius  of  na- 
tions falls  to  decay  for  want  of  employment,  and  that  fire  dies  away 
in  obfcurity,  which  in  another  fituation  would  have  conducted  the 
fortune  of  the  ftate  to  greatnefs  and  to  glory.  This  we  fee  notorioufly 
exemplified  in  the  Grecian  republics.     Thrafibulus,  Agefilaus,  and 
Epaminondas,  were  all  formed  by  the  contention  of  the  refpedlive 
ftates  to  which  they  belonged.   Had  the  cities  of  Greece  been  united 
under  one  head,   it  is   more  than  probable,   thefe  eminent  cha- 
radters  would    never   have  appeared.      It   muft,   neverthelefs,   be 
owned,  that  this  muft  be  underftood  with  fome  limitations.     The 
fize  of  the   Grecian  republics,  however  well  adapted  to  their  fitu- 
ation, and  the  ftate  of  mankind  at  that  period,  would  be  too  fniall, 
in  the  prefent  divifion  of  empire,  to  acquire  fufficient  ftrength  to 
preferve  a  political  independency,  and,  inftead  of  maintaining  their 
liberty,  would  only  become  contemptible.     The  fmallnefs  of  force 
and  power  fruftrates,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  advantage  of  fepara- 
tion.     Their  fituation  would  fomewhat  refemble  that  of  the  allo- 
dial tenants  in  England,  and  the  other  parts  of  Europe,  on  the  firft, 
introdudtion  of  feuds.     They  were  liable  to  attacks  from  all,  with- 
out a  claim  of  fupport  from  any.     This  caufed  them  all,  in  a  few 
years,  to  be  converted  into  feudal  tenures,  under  which  they  had  a 
claim  of  protedion,  in  recompence  for  the  fervice  or  rent  which 
they  yielded. 

It  is,  however,  true,  that  the  ufual  pretext  for  enlarging  the 
territory  of  a  nation  (which  is,  to  encreafe  its  force  and  power) 
though  it  may  be  fometimes  really  meant  with  that  intention,  is  in 
general  only  a  fpecious  cover  for  the  rapacity  or  ambition  of  the 
leaders  of  the  ftate.     Thofe  who  are  difpofed  to  plunder,  either  the 

property 
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property  or  rights  of  mankind,  are  not  to  learn  *  that  the  increafe 
of  dominion  beyond  a  certain  limit  has  a  natural  tendency  that 
wayi  and  that  nations  who  were  free  at  the  commencenaent  of 
their  viftories,  often  come,  in  the  courfe  of  them,  to  be  yolced  with 
the  flaves  whom  they  had  conquered.  The  enlargement  of  territory  is 
apt  to  debafe  the  manners  both  of  the  vidlors  and  the  vanquiihed, 
and  to  render  them  alike  fervile,  timid,  and  corrupt.  The  extent 
of  the  ftate  prevents  the  concurrence  of  the  different  parts  in  the 
vindication  of  their  refpeftive  privileges  :  one  part  is  employed 
to  opprefs  the  other  :  jealoulies  are  mutually  fomented  between 
them,  by  thofe  who  are  to  be  the  gainers  by  their  fubjeftion  ;.  which 
hinders  their  co-operation  in  time,  and  with  force  fufficient  to  pre~ 
vent  the  chains  of  defpotifm  being  rivetted  upon  them.  Hence., 
the  union  of  the  fiefs  in  France  and  Spain  produced  an  abfolute  go- 
vernment in  both.  Their  rulers,  by  tampering  feparateJy  with  the 
different  provinces,  prevented  their  uniting  together  to  fupport  one 
another,  and  indeed,  made  eacji  of  them  refpeftively  the  caufes  of 
the  other's  fubjedion.  England,  on  the  -f-  contrary,  which  was 
but  one  government,  and  whofe  extent  was  more  moderate,  had 
fufficient  ftrength  to  refift  thefe  encroachments,  as  the  fame  at- 
tempts to  divide  their  force  could  not  be  pradlifed. 

But,  independent  of  thefe  confiderations,  the  defenfive  force  of  a 
ftate  is  really  diminifhed  when  it  arrives  to  an  enormous  fize. 
X  Mr.  Montefquieu  obferves,  as  []  Xenophon  had  before  done,  that 

in 

•  The  more  the  dominion  of  any  (late  is  enlarged  beyond  a  certain  limit,,  the  more 
it  tends  to  prodiice  an  abfolute  government. — Sp.  of  Laws,  book  viii.  ch.  19.  and 
book  X.  ch.  16. 

Tacitus  paints,  in  very  ftrorvg  terms,  the  efFe£l  which  the  enlargement  of  the 
Koman  empire  had  in  exciting  ambition  and  love  of  power  among  private  perfons. 
Hiftor,  !.  ii.   cap.  33. 

t  Sec  M.  De  Lolmeon  the  Conftitution  of  Great  Britain.. 

t  S'p.  of  Laws,  book  ix.  ch.  6. 

H  It  was  obvious,  fays  Xenophon,  to  any  perfon  of  attention,  that  the  Perfian  emT 
piff,  thopgh  ftrong  with  rcfpcft  to  the  extent  of  countiy  and  numbers  of  men,  was, 

however. 
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in  order  to  preferve  a  ilate  in  its  due  force,  it  murt:  have  fuch 
an  extent  as  to  admit  of  a  proportion  between  the  celerity  with 
which  it  may  be  invaded,  and  that  with  which  it  may  defeat  the 
invalion.  As  an  invader  may  appear  on  every  fide,  it  is  requifite 
that  the  ftate  iliould  be  able,  on  every  fide,  to  make  a  defence ; 
confequently  it  fliould  be  of  a  moderate  extent,  proportioned  to 
the  degree  of  velocity  that  nature  has  given  to  man,  to  enable  hira 
to  move  from  one  place  to  another. 

We  have  a  remarkable  inftance,  in  our  own  hiftory,  of  the  annex- 
ation of  provinces  and  kingdoms  conferring  no  additional  power  on 
their  pofleflbr,  but  rather  the  contrary.  Henry  the  Second^  of 
England,  a  prince  confelTedly  of  great  abilities,  was  at  one  time  in 
pofTeflion  of,  befides  the  crown  of  England,  the  provinces  of  Nor- 
mandy, Anjou,  Touraine,  Maine,  Guienne,  Poidtou,  Xaintonge, 
Auvergne,  Perigord,  Angoumois,  the  Limofin,  and  Britanny ;  all 
which  he  held  by  a  peaceable  and  indifputable  right.  Thefe  pro- 
vinces compofed  above  a  third  part  of  the  French  monarchy,  and 
were  much  fuperior,  in  extent  and  opulence,  to  thofe  territories 
which  were  fubjedted  to  the  immediate  jurifdiftion  and  govern- 
ment of  the  King  j  yet  the  kings  of  France  found  it  eafier  to  con- 
quer thofe  numerous  provinces  from  England,  than  to  fubdue  a 
duke  of  Normandy  or  Guienne,  a  count  of  Anjou,  Maine,  or 
Poidlou.  The  caufe  of  this  is  excellently  explained  by  a  *  cele- 
brated hiftorian  of  our  own  country. 

however,  weak,  by  reafon  of  the  great  diflance  of  places,  and  the  divifion  of  its  forces, 
when  furprifed  by  any  fudden  invafion. — Expedition  of  Cyrus,  book  r. 
*  Hume's  Hift.  <>f  England,  reign  of  Henry  II. 
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CHAP.     IV. 

SITUATION    OF    A    COUNTRY    WITH    'RESPECT    TO    ITS 
INTERCOURSE    WITH     OTHERS. 

A  Country  that  has  none,  or  fcarce  any  intercourfe  with 
Others,  is  generally  in  a  favage  flate.  The  ferocity  and  fa- 
vagenefs  of  feveral  of  the  Spanifh  nations,  is  afcribed  by  -j-  Strabo 
to  their  living  fo  remote  from  any  other  people,  by  which  their 
intercourfe  with  Grangers  was  cut  off.  Quintiis  Curtius  '^  makes 
the  fame  remark,  with  refpedl  to  the  people  who  inhabit  the  mari- 
time parts  of  India  j  and  Mr.  Montefquieu  j|  imputes  the  favage- 
nefs  of  the  people  on  the  coaft  of  Africa  to  the  fime  caufe. 

The  rcafons  of  this  are  fufficienlly  obvious.  Civilization  of 
manners  is  only  attained  by  an  intercourfe  with  mankind,  and  by 
being  acquainted  with  the  various  wants  and  neceflities  of  one  an- 
other ,-  but  a  people  who  are  remote  from  the  reft  of  the  world  arc 
almoft  always  few  in  number,  have  no  idea  of  commerce,  and  are 
unacquainted  with  the  various  improvements  fuggefted  by  fociety. 
Hence  their  knowledge  muft  be  very  confined,  their  capacity  of 
improvement  very  moderate,  and  their  manners  and  behaviour 
confonant,  that  is,  rude  and  unpolilhed.  We  fee  daily,  in 
common  obfcrvation,  how  much,  not  only  a  connexion,  but  a  con- 
flant  pcrfonal  intercourfe  and  converfition",  with  a  variety  of 
people,  whofe  wants,  tempers,  and  manners  are  fo  different,  tends 
^to  civilize  mankind;  which  muft  arife  from  the  neceflity  there  is, 
in  fo  varied  a  fociety,  of  a  mutual  accommodation  to  the  difpolition 
of  each  other  refpedively.  This  is,  no  doubt,  the  reafon  why  the 
inhabitants  of  cities  are  more  poliihed  than  thofe  of  the  country  ; 

+  Lib.  iii. 

%  Lib.  ix.  cap,  lo. 

S  Sp.  of  Laws,  book  x.xi.  ch.  2. 
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and  why  agriculture,  which  is  rather  a  filent  and  folitary  employ- 
ment, fliould  render  thofe  who  pradlife  it  more  auflere  and  rugged 
in  their  manners  and  behaviour,  than  many  other  mechanic  em- 
ployments, in  which  a  number  of  perfons  are  concerned,  in  com- 
pany with  one  another.  The  effedl  above  defcribed  of  a  town 
and  country  life  upon  the  manners,  was  fo  well  known  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  that  they  ufed,  in  common  fpeech,  the  wordj 
which  fignified  thefe  refpefbively,  to  denote  *  politenefs  and  ele- 
gance, or -f- favagenefs  and  brutality  of  behaviour  and  condudt.  It 
is  well  obferved  by  a  ;}:  modern  elegant  writer,  that  this  confined 
intercourfe  of  the  fpecies  tends  ultimately  to  the  formation  of  a 
peculiar  genius  and  temper  throughout  the  people  fo  feparated. 
This  was  probably  the  caufe  of  the  limilarity  of  difpofition  among 
the  Jews ;  whofe  feclufion  from  intercourfe  with  other  nations, 
though  founded  on  religious  or  political  principles,  had  nearly  the 
fame  eiFedts  with  thofe  ufually  produced  by  remotenefs  of  fituation 
from  the  reft  of  the  world.  The  fame  obfervation  holds  good, 
in  a  great  meafure,  with  refpedl  to  China.  The  fame  genius, 
the  fame  difpofition,  as  well  as  the  fame  laws,  manners,  and 
cuftoms,  pervade  every  part  of  this  vafl  empire  ]].  Their  feparation 
from  the  reft  of  mankind  in  fome  meafure  accounts  for  this  uni- 
formity. This  limilarity  is  flill  more  ftriking  with  regard  to  the 
figure  and  countenance.     Tacitus  ■f-f-  fays,  that  the  Germans  liad  a 

*  A^iKTjjiOi — urbanitas,  civilltas. 

+  AypoiKia. — rufticitas. 

X  Dunbar's  Effays  on  the  Hiftory  of  Mankind,  EfTay  xiii. 

II  Vide  Le  Compte's  Account  of  China. 

■\f  Ipfe  eorum  opinionibus  accedo,  qui  Germaniai  populos  nullis  aliis  aliarum  iia- 
tionum  connubiis  infedos  propriam,  et  finceram,  et  tantum  fui  fimilem  gentem  ex- 
titiffe,  arbitrantur  ;  unde  habitus  quoque  corporum  quanquam  in  tanto  hominum 
numero,  idem  omnibus,  truces  et  coerulei  oculi,  rutilae  coma;,  magna  corpora,  et 
tantum  ad  impetum  valida.  Laboris  atque  operum  non  eadem  paticntia.  Minimeque 
fitim  aeftumque  tolcrare;  frigora  *  atque  inediam.  Coelo  folove  aflueverunt.— 
Germ.  cap.  iv. 

»  Piobably  this  paiTage  ftould  be  rsaJ  thus :— Frigori  atque  IncdiR,  cclo  foloque,  ilTueverunt. 

A  a  2  certain 
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certain  uniformity  of  appearance,  that  went  through  the  whole, 
and  became  a  national  charadieriftic ;  and,  indeed,  the  marks  he 
defcribes,  are  frequently  mentioned,  as  belonging  to  that  people, 
hv  other  -f"  authors. 

The  lews  have  at  prefent  a  certain  fimilaritv  to  one  another, 
that  diftinguiflies  them  in  every  part  of  the  world;  which  can  be 
afcribed  to  nothing  elfe  but  their  being  altogether  divefled  of  any 
connection  with  ftrangers. 

The  Chinefe,  likewife,  have  a  fimilar  refemblance.  The  figures 
drawn  upon  the  porcelain,  and  upon  the  papers  for  hanging  rooms, 
brought  from  that  country — which  are  faid  to  be  very  faithful  co- 
pies of  the  people — bear  a  furpriling  likenefs  to  one  another,  both 
in  figure,  attitude,  and  countenance. 

The  new  hemifphere  prefented  appearances  exadtly  fimilar.  In 
America  there  is  much  lefs  variety  in  the  human  form,  than  in  the 
ancient  continent.  The  moft  accurate  obfervers,  who  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  feeing  the  Americans  in  very  different  climates, 
have  been  flruck  with  the  amazing  fimilarity  of  their  figure  +  and 
afped.  The  fame  reafons  that  produced  this  appearance  in  China, 
have  alfo  operated  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

t  Strabo  gives  an  account  nearly  fimilar,  both  of  the  Gauls  and  Germans,  lib.vii. 
— Diodorus  alfo  defcribes  them  in  the  fame  manner,  lib.  v. 
\  Robertfon's  Hift.  of  America,  book  iv.  and  note  xlv. 
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BOOK     IIL 

On  the    Influence  of  the   Nature   of  the 

Country  itfelf. 


UNDER    this    head    feveral   variations    are   comprehended. 
The   firll    of    thtefe,    of  which   I    fliall    treat,    is    of  plain 
end  billy. 


C  H  A  P.     I. 

INFLUENCE    OF    A    MOUNTAINOUS    OR    PLAIN    COUNTRT.- 

HERE  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  the  inhabitants  of  moun- 
tainous countries  may  be  confidered  as  living  in  a  different 
climate  from  thofe  who  dwell  in  plains ;  a  lofty  fituation  being  al- 
ways confiderably  colder.  Mountainous  countries,  therefore,  mufl 
have  a  certain  allowance  made  to  them  on  this  account,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  elevation  or  expofure.  This  may  poflibly  be  one 
reafon  why,  in  hot  climates,  we  fometimes,  as  in  Chili  in  South 
America,  find  among  the  hills  fome  free  nations.  But  moun- 
tainous countries  are  thought  by  fome  to  produce  fpecific  effeds^ 
npon  thofe  who  inhabit  them. 

Hippocrates 
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Hippocrates  tells  us,  that  mountaineers  are  adlive  in  their  bodies, 
with  their  joints  well  fitted  to  each  other,  their  flcins  hairy,  and 
their  bodies  *  patient  of  labour  and  of  watching;  their  tempers 
pafTionate,  obftinate,  and  impatient  of  reftraint;  with  their  man- 
ners inclining  rather  to  fiercenefs  than  mildnefs.  They  are,  alfo, 
acute  in  their  underftandings,  and  in  learning  the  arts,  and  diligent 
in  their  difpofitions,  with  a  turn  for  war,  and  military  employ- 
ments, 'f-  The  above  defcription  of  people  in  fuch  a  fituation  is 
in  a  great  meafure  jufl:  in  all  the  inftances  he  mentions,  and  is  con- 
firmed by  other  obfervations.  Arillotle  takes  notice,  that  ^  hilly 
countries  breed  animals  fiercer  and  flronger  than  thofe  who  live  in 
plains  i  and  that  people  do  not  feel  the  effects  of  age  ||  fo  foon  in 
hilly  as  in  flat  countries.  Mr.  Swinburn  **3  in  his  Travels  through 
Spain,  obferves,  that  in  Catalonia  the  nature  of  the  country  appears 
to  have  a  great  influence  on  the  inhabitants,  who  are  a  hardy, 
aftive,  Induftrious  race,  of  a  middle  fize,  brown  complexion,  and 
ftrong  features,  their  limbs  well  knit  together,  and  by  education 
and  pra<5tice  inured  to  the  greateft  fatigues ;  and  that  there  arc  few 
lame  or  diftorted  perfons  among  them.  They  likewife  poffefs  a 
bold  independent  fpirit,  which  breaks  out  upon  every  ilretch  of 
arbitrary  power,  and  which  no  tyranny  or  opprefllon  can  ftifle  or 
fupprefs. 

In  confequence  of  this  difpofition  of  the  people,  and  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  country,  hilly  countries  are  with  difficulty  conquered 
by  a  foreign  force,  and  in  general  preferve  a  free  government 

*  Zimmerman  afcribcs  this  quality  to  the  coldnefs  of  their  fituation.  Frigoris 
jgitur  percnnitas,  et  artus,  et  integra  corpora,  comprimendo  corroborat,  efficitque  ut 
naturamlonge  firmiorem  valentioremque  induant.— Zimmerman  Zoolog.  Geograph. 
fpeaking  of  the  inhabitants  of  mountainous  countricsi 

t  Dc  Aeribus,  Aquis,  et  Locis,  J  Iv.  &  Iviii. 

i  Hift.  Natural,  lib.viii.  cap.  29. 

II  Problem.  §  xiii.  7. 

**  Travels  through  Spain,  Letter  ix.  p.  61. 

among 
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among  themfelves.  Thus  the  Scots  and  Welfli  *  long  refifted  the 
arms  of  the  Romans  and  Saxons  ;  and  the  mountains  of  Aflurias,  in 
Spain,  ferved  as  a  barrier  againft  the  Moorifli  conquefts,  and  at  laft 
produced  a  people  who  reconquered  the  remainder  of  Spain  from 
thofe  invaders.  The  Swils,  too,  owe  both  their  political  inde- 
pendencyf,  and  their  civil  liberty,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  the 
ftrength  of  their  fituation  ;  which  equally  affords  an  afylum  againft 
foreign  force  and  domeflic  tyranny. 

The  ftrength  of  the  country  was  alfo,  in  all  probability,  a  great 
caufe  of  the  liberty  of  the  ancient  Germans. 

Plains,  or  flat  countries,  on  the  other  hand,  are  favourable  to 
defpotifm ;  they  form  no  barrier  againft  foreign  invafion,  no  re- 
fuge againft  internal  tyranny.  This  difference  of  the  nature  of  the 
country  is  afTigned,  by  Mr.  :|;  Montefquieu,  as  a  natural  caufe, 
though  by  no  means  the  only  one,  of  the  flavery  of  Afia,  and  of 
the  liberty  of  Europe. 

It  is  obferved,  that  the  divifion  of  territory  in  Afia  has  always 
been  into  large  empires  j  whilfl  Europe  has  been  parted  into  go- 
vernments of  a  more  moderate  extent.  The  caufe  of  this  probably 
arifes  from  the  vafl  plains  with  which  Afia  abounds,  and  its  being 
divided  into  much  larger  portions,  by  feas  and  mountains  j  which 
lafl,  on  account  of  their  foutherly  fituation,  are  not  fo  liable  to  be 
covered  with  fnow,  and  are,  of  courfe,  crofled  with  greater  facility. 
The  fame  circumflance  caufes  the  rivers  themfelves  to  be  more  in- 
confiderable,  and  to  form  lefs  fecure  barriers. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  country  in  Europe  is  in  general  ftrong, 
and  defended  with  greater  eafe.     The  great  ridges  of  mountains? 

*  The  prefervation  of  the  Scotch  freedom  and  independence,  as  a  nation,  was 
owing  to  their  mountains  and  faftnefles,  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  of  England. 

t  Milton  was  of  opinion  that  mountainous  countries  were  moft  favourable  to 
freedom,  as  appears  from  his  calling  liberty  the  mountain  nymph,  in  his  poem  of 
L'AUegro. 

X  Sp.  of  Laws,  book  xvii.  ch,  6, 

and 
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and  rivers  which  are  never  dried  up,  divide  it  into  countries  of  a 
moderate  fize,  and  proportioned  in  extent,  force,  and  national  ad- 
vantages, to  one  another  ;  fo  that  conquefts  are  feldom  made,  and 
foon  checked  by  a  confederacy  of  the  other  ftates  in  favour  of  the 
opprefled,  as  no  one  of  them  pofleffes  fufficient  force  to  reflfl  a 
general  combination  of  the  remainder.  Tlie  ftrength,  likewife,  of 
the  country,  prevents  its  being  fuddenly  overrun ;  and  its  moderate 
fize  renders  it  eafy  for  the  neighbouring  ilates  to  march  to  its 
afliftance. 

Thefe  circumftances  have,  no  doubt,  contributed  greatly  to  form 
a  genius  for  liberty,  and  to  render  every  feparate  nation  difficult  to 
be  fubdued,  and  fubjeded  to  a  foreign  power.  Afia,  on  the  con- 
trary, has  been  always  remarkable  for  a  fervile  fpirit ;  which,  no 
doubt,  arifes  in  a  great  meafure  from  their  habituation  to  flavery, 
which  the  above  natural  caufes  have  contributed  to  induce  i  and 
although  fome  inftances  refembling  heroifm,  and  greatnefs  of 
mind,  have  appeared  among  them,  it  no  more  refembles  the  fleady 
and  regular  exertion  of  a  free  people,  than  the  ftrength  acquired  by 
labour  and  exercife  does  the  tranfient  and  irregular  violence  of  a 
-convulfive  paroxyfm. 

CHAP.     II. 

FERTILITY     AND     BARRENNESS    OF    THE    SOIL. 

ANOTHER  diftinftion,  ftill  more  important,  is,  into  barren 
and  fertile. 
Fertile  and  pleafant  countries,  although  they  may  at  firft;  fight 
appear  highly  defireablc,  have  not  been  found  by  experience   to 
favour  the  perfe<Sion  of  human  nature.     The  inhabitants  of  fuch 
^re  *  faid  to  be  difpofed  to  be  indolent  and  effeminate  in  their  dif- 

•  Hippocrates  dc  Acxibus,  Aquis,  ct  Locis,  §  Ivii, 

pofitions 
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pofitions,  mifchicvous  and  cruel  in  their  tempers,  debauched  and 
profligate  in  their  manners,  little  difpofed  to  make  improvements 
in  arts  and  literature,  and  Haves  to  a  defpotic  *  government. 

Barren  countries,  on  the  other  hand — at  leaft  w^here  the  barren- 
nefs  is  only  fuch  as  tends  to  excite,  and  not  to  difcourage,  induftry — 
produce  people  of  a  moral  and  regular  courfe  of  life,  of  an  induf- 
trious  difpofition  ■^f  and  brave  temper  of  mind,  and  an  aptitude  to 
improve  in  arts  or  learning,  particularly  in  military  affairs,  and  ge- 
nerally living  under  a  form  of  government  partaking  of  freedom. 
The  caufes  of  thefe  differences  remain  to  be  fpoken  of  more  at  large. 

Fertile  countries  generally  produce'  a  large  fuperabundance  of 
the  necefTaries  of  life,  without  much  labour;  confequently  a  large 
portion  of  the  time  of  great  part  of  the  inhabitants  muft  be  unem- 
ployed. This  was  the  cafe,  as  we  are  told  by  Strabo,  and  by  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus,  of  the  \  Eaft  Indies ;  whofe  inhabitants,  on  that  ac- 
count, were  extremely  ||  lazy.  This  habit  of  idlenefs,  and  the 
plenty  of  gratifications  of  the  appetite  and  pafTions,  which  fuch 
countries  naturally  produce,  renders  them  delicate  and  **  luxurious, 
and  is  the  natural  parent  of  debauchery  and  profligacy. 

But  in  countries  where  the  produce  of  the  earth  is  not  acquired 
without  toil  and  labour,  the  time  of  the  inhabitants  is  mofl:ly  occu- 
pied, confequently  little  leifure  is  left  for  the  indulgence  of  the 
vicious  paflions  :  and  the  gratifications  of  appetite  are  in  general  be- 
yond the  reach  of  thofe  who  can  afford  little  more  than  the  necef- 
faries  of  life.  Property  alfo,  acquired  by  induftry,  impreffes  an 
idea  of  regularity  and  exadlnefs  in  our  dealings,  and  of  the  value  of 

*  The  goodnefs  of  the  land  in  any  country  naturally  efiablifhes  fubjedion  and 
dependence. — ^^Sp.  of  Laws,  book  xviii.  ch.  i. 

t  Hippocrates  de  Aeribus,  Aquis,  et  Locis,  §  Ivjii. 

%  Strabon.  lib.  xv. — Diodor.  Siculi,  lib.  ii. — and  the  modern  accounts. 

II  *'  The  people  here,  on  account  of  the  great  plenty  of  provifions,  live  in  a  flug- 
gifli  and  idle  manner."— Ibidem  Strabon. 

**  Pofidonius  attributed  the  luxury  of  the  Afiatics,  in  a  good  meafure,  to  the 
richnefs  of  the  foil. — Athensi,  lib,  v.  and  lib.  xii. 

B  b  time. 
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time,  labour,  and  money  ;  all  which  circumftances  are  highly  con- 
ducive to  the  promotion  of  honefty  and  juftnefs  in  our  condu(fl  and 
tran  factions. 

Fertile  countries  are  alfo  obferved  to  produce  people  lefs  cou- 
rageous than  what  are  found  in  barren  ones.. 

■*  Strabo  obferves,  that  people  who  inhabit  a  rich  and  fertile 
country  are  defirous  of  a  peaceable  life;  thofe,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  live  in  a  barren  and  inconvenient  fituation,.  are  of  a  brave  dif- 
pofition,  and  addidted  to  warfare.  This  is  owing  to  feveral  caufes. 
— Idlenefs  has,  as  is  well  obferved  by  ■f  Hippocrates,  a  natural 
tendency  to  promote  timidity  and  cowardice. 

Plenty  likewife,  and  its  attendant  luxury,  have  a  fimilar  effed:. 
Thus  we  find  '\.  Livy  remarking,  that  the  Gauls  who  had  con- 
quered a  part  of  Afia,  and  were  fettled  there,  were  no  longer  the  fame 
hardy  and  adive  people  with  their  forefathers,  who  made  theconqueft; 
and  introduces  the  Conful  Manlius  cautioning  the  foldiers  in  the 
flrongefl:  manner  againfl  indulging  in  the  pleafures  which  that  fer- 
tile and  delightful  country  afforded,  as  fuch.  were  the  greateft  de- 
ftroyers  of  bravery  and  vigour  of  mind.. 

*  Lib.  ii. — Hippocrates  cxprefles  nearly  the  fame  fentitnents,  De  Aeribus,  Aquis,. 
et  Locis,  §  Iv.  and  Ivi. 

Nature,  fayrHerodotus,  has  fo  ordered  things,  that  delicious  countries  produce  an 
tffemiiiate  race,  and  men  excellent  in  war  are  not  bred  in  thofe  regions  that  yield: 
the  mod  admirable  fruits.  — Lib.  ix. 

t  Hippocrates,  fpcaking  of  the  Afiatics,  obferves,.  that  "timidity  is  increafed  by 
idlenefs  and  floth,  but  that  courage  proceeds  from  exercifc  and  labour;  hence,"  fays 
he,  "  the  Europeans  are  more  courageous  than  the  Afiatics. "--Ibidem,  §  liv. 

X  Eofdcm  hos  creditis  efle,  qui   patres  eorum  avique  fucrunt  ?    Extorres  inopia 

agrorum  profcdi  domo  per  afperrimam  lllyiici  oiam  Poconiam,  inde  et   Thraciam, 

pugnando  cum  ferociflimis  gerrtibus,.  emcnfi  has  terras  ccperunt.     Duratos  eos  tot 

malis  exafperatofque  accepit  terra,  qux  copia  omnium   rerum  faglnaret :    uberrimo 

agro,.miti(nmo  coelo,  clemcntibus  accolarum  ingcniis  omnis  ilia  cum  qua  venerant 

manfuefacla  eft  feritas.    Vobis  mchercule  Martis  viris  cavenda  ct  fugienda  quampri- 

mum  am<£nitas  eft  Afix  :  tantum  ha;  percgriax  voluptates  ad  cxtinguendum  vigorcm 

animorura  poffunt.— Livii,  lib.  xxxviii. 

Salluft 
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Sallufl  mentions,  in  like  manner,  the  efFedl  of  the  richncfs  and 
beauty  of  the  country,  in  *  corrupting  the  army  which  Sylla  had 
led  into  Afia. 

For  thefe  reafons  the  Swifs — who  are,  perhaps,  in  proportion  to 
their  extent  of  country,  the  moft  refpedlable  people  in  Europe, 
and  yet  preferve  their  manners,  laws,  liberty,  and  independency, 
notwithflanding  their  country  affords  very  few  of  the  luxuries  of 
life,  and  their  trade  is  butfmall — have  neverthelefs  thought  proper 
to  cnad:  fumptuary  laws,  in  order  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
foreign  luxuries  j  to  which  wife  condudl,  amongfl  other  precau- 
tions, their  prefent  happy  fituation  is  owing. 

We  might  perhaps,  at  firft  fight,  imagine,  that  fince,  in  proper^ 
tion  as  a  country  is  more  fertile,  it  is  fo  much  more  valuable  to  its 
pofTeffors,  that  the  inhabitants  would  exert  themfelves  more  flre- 
nuoufly  in  its  defence  ;  but  this  by  no  means  follows:  and  we  fee 
by  experience,  that  the  richefl  people  -f-  are  far  from  being  the 
braveft;  and  befides,  the  more  valuable  any  pofTefTion  is,  it  prefents 
an  object  the  more  tempting  to  him  who  defires  to  X  feize  it,  and 
confequently  the  attack  will  be  more  ||  violent. 

Nor  are  countries  of  great  fertility,  and  even  of  apparent  fupe- 
riority  to  others,  in  point  of  national  advantages,  found  by  expe- 
rience to  be  mofl  favourable  to  either  arts  or  commerce.  Some  in- 
termediate degrees  of  inconvenience  in  the  fituation,  at  once  excite 
the  fpirit,  and  with  the  hopes  of  fuccefs  encourage  its  efforts.  It 
is  in  the  leafl  favourable  fituations,  fays  Mr.  Rouffeau,  that   the 

*  Loca  amoena  voluptaria  facile  in  otio  feroces  militum  animos  molliverant. — 
Salliift  Bell.  Catil. Lucius  Florus  has  alfo  made  afimilar  remark,  lib  ii.  cap.  ir. 

t  Nam  Afia  et  amcenitate  urbium  et  copia  terreftrium  maritimarumque  rerum,  et 
mollitia  hoftium  regiifque  opibus,  ditiores  quam  fortiores  exercitusfaciebat. — Livii, 
1.  xxxix.  cap.  I. 

%  The  vineyards,  olive-yards,  and  corn-fields  of  Gaul  and  Italy  firft  induced  the 
northern  nations  to  invade  the  Roman  empire.  Domitian,  a  prince  of  great  timi- 
dity, on  that  account  ordered  all  the  vines  in  Gaul  to  be  rooted  up. 

II  Strabo  mentions,  in  Spain,  that  the  barrennefs  of  the  foil  in  one  part  of  the 
country  excited  the  people  to  feize  the  polTenions  of  their  richerneighbours, — Bookiii. 

B  b  2  arts 
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arts  have  flourifhed  the  mofl.  I  could  fhew  them  in  Egypt,  as 
they  fpread  with  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile  ;  and  in  Africa,  as  they 
mounted  up  to  the  clouds  from  a  rocky  foil,  and  from  barren  fands  ; 
while  on  the  fertile  banks  of  the  Eurotas  they  were  not  able  to 
faften  their  roots  *. 

The  fame  obfervations  hold  good  of  literature,  and  mental  ac- 
complifhments  ;  which  require  a  fituation  in  moft  refped:s  re- 
fembling  that  mofl:  fuited  to  arts  and  commerce.  The  caufes  of 
this  are  not  inobvious :  idlenefs  and  luxury,  the  produce  of  fertile 
regions,  are,  when  the  latter  is  carried  to  any  great  length,  highly 
unfavourable  to  any  adtive  employment  of  either  mind  or  body, 

»  It  feems  an  odd  pofition,  fays  Mr.  Hume,  in  his  EfTay  on  Commerce,  that  the 
poverty  of  the  common  people  in  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  is  in  fome  meafure  owing 
to  the  fuperior  riches  of  the  foil,  and  happinefs  of  the  climate  ;  yet  there  want  not 
reafons  to  juftify  this  paradox.  In  fiich  a  fine  mould  or  foil  as  that  of  thofe  more 
fouthern  regions,  agriculture  is  an  eafy  art,  and  one  man,  with  a  couple  of  forry 
horfes,  will  be  able,  in  a  feafon,  to  cultivate  as  much  land  as  will  pay  a  pretty  confi- 
dcrable  rent  to  the  proprietor.  All  the  art  which  the  farmer  knows,  is  to  leave  his 
ground  fallow  for  a  year,  as  foon  as  it  is  exhaufted  ;  and  the  warmth  of  the  fun  alone, 
and  temperature  of  the  climate,  enrich  it,  and  reftore  its  fertility.  Such  poor  pea- 
fants,  therefore,  require  only  a  fimple  maintenance  for  their  labour ;  they  have  no  ftock 
or  riches  which  claim  more  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  they  are  for  ever  dependent  on 
their  landlord  ;  who  gives  no  leafcs,  nor  fears  that  his  land  will  be  fpoiled  by  the  ill 
methods  of  cultivation.  In  England  the  land  is  rich,  but  coarfe,  mull  be  cultivated, 
at  great  expencc,  and  produces  flender  crops  when  not  carefully  managed,  and  by  a 
method  which  gives  not  the  full  profit  but  in  a  courfe  of  feveral  years.  A  farmer, 
therefore,  in  England,  muft  have  a  confiderable  flock,  and  a  long  leafe,  which  pro- 
duce proportionable  profits.  The  fine  vineyards  of  Burgundy  and  Champagne,  that 
often  yield  to  the  landlord  above  five  pounds  per  acre,  are  cultivated  by  peafants  who 
have  hardly  bread.  The  reafon  is,  that  fuch  peafants  need  no  ftock  but  their  own 
limbs,  with  inftruments  of  huftandry,  which,  they  may  buy  for  twenty  fhillings. . 
The  farmers  are  commonly  in  fome  better  circumft:anccs  in  thofe  countries  ;  but  the. 
"■raziers  aremoftat  their  eafe  of  all  thofe  who  cultivate  the  land.  The  reafon  is  flill 
the  fame  :  men  muft  have  profits  proportional  to  their  expencc  and  hazard.  ■  Where 
fo  confiderable  a  number  of  the  labouring  poor,  as  the  peafants  and  farmers,  are  in 
very  low  circumftances,  all  the  reft  muft  partake  of  their  poverty,  whether  the  go- 
vernment of  that  nation  be  monarchical  or  republican. 

and 
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and  confequcntly  ill  adapted  to  advance  or  further  the  genius  of 
mankind  in  any  capacity. 

The  form  of  government,  in  countries  that  are  naturally  very  fer- 
tile, is,  in  general,  approaching  to  defpotifm  ;  and  in  barren  ones, 
to  liberty.  This  may  be  obferved  in  the  great  empires  of  Afia, 
Africa,  America,  and  even  in  Europe.  Many  caufes  concur  to  pro- 
duce this  cffedt.  Firft,  a  rich  country  is  very  apt  to  produce  in- 
equality of  property  among  the  *  members  of  the  ftate ;  a  circum- 
ftance  highly  adverfe  to  freedom.  This  naturally  produces  a 
high  refpedl  for  riches,  a  thing  very  hazardous  to  liberty.  The 
Suiones,  fays  Tacitus,  hold  riches  in  high  eftimation,  and  are  ac- 
cordingly difarmed  and  reduced  to  flavery.  The  Spartan  govern- 
ment, indeed— which,  although  the  country  was  very  fertile,  was, 
notwithftanding,  undoubtedly  free — may,  perhaps,  be  urged  as  an 
inftance  to  the  contrary.  But  in  my  opinion- it  confirms  it  very 
ilrongly.  That  rigid  difcipline  of  manners,  and  fevere  way  of 
life;  their  equality  of  property,  and  the  banilhing  even  money 
itfelf ;  were  probably  intended  by  Lycurgus  to  counteradt,  amongft 
other  things,  the  fertility  of  the  country.  Pollibly,  had  he  g-iven 
laws  to  Athens,  whole  territory  was  barren,  he  might  have  been 
lefs  feyere... 

Next,  the  corrupt  and  idle  manners,  and  cowardly  and  effemi- 
nate difpofition  of  the  people,  tend,  as  has  been  before  obferved, 
to  produce  this  form  of  government.  Moreover,  a  highly  fertile 
country  is  moll  commonly  plain  and  even,  and  eahly  over-run  by 
a  foreign  enemy,  or  fubdued  by  a  ftanding  force. 

The  plains  of  Tartary  are  a  notable  inftance  of  the  effedl  of  a 

*  The  natural  richnefs  ef  the  foil,  fays  Thucydldes,  (fpeaking  of  fome  of  the 
Greek  flates)  increafing  the  power  of  fome  among  them,  that  power  raifed  civil  dif- 
fenfions,  which  ended  in  their  ruin  ;  and  at  the  fame  tnne  expofed  them  more  to 
foreign  attacks.  It  was  only  the  barrennefs  of  the  foil  that  preferved  Attica,  through 
the  longeft  fpace  of  time,  quiet  and  undiihirbed  in  one  uninterrupted  feries  of  pof- 
felibrs. — Smith's  Thucydides,  bcok  i. 

level 
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level  and  fertile  country  in  producing  this  form   of  goverment. 
That  people,  although  of  a  military  difpofition,  and  not  enervated 
by  luxury,  are  neverthelefs  reduced  into  a  ftate  of  political  flavery. 
Their  country   is  flat,   their  rivers   form   but  imperfedt   barriers, 
and  are  often  frozen ;   confequently  they  can  have   no  faftnefles  or 
ftrong  holds  to  which  they  mi-ht  retire,  or  be  enabled  to  ftop  the 
■progrefs  of  an  enemy,  or  to  form  a  retreat  from  arbitrary  violence  and 
power.    Every  part  of  the  country  affords  fubfiftence  for  cavalry  -|-, 
(which  is   the  kind  of  military  force  moil  ufed)  and  confequently 
for  men,  who   there  draw  their  fubfiftence  from    thofe   animals. 
Hence  the  whole  country  is  expofed   to   their  inroads  every  way : 
confequently  every   nation  muft,  in  its   turn,  have  been  fubdued  ; 
and,  as  they  are  very  cruel  conquerors,  reduced  to  (lavery.    As  this 
muft  have  frequently   taken  place,   fervitude  raufl  have  become 
familiar  amongfh  them.     Arabia,  on  the  contrary,  though  a  flat 
country,  and  fituated  in  a  hot  climate,  has  maintained  its  political  in- 
dependence merely  by  the  nature  of  the  country  which  inclofes  it, 
which  at  firft  light  feemed  to  promife  no  advantages,  it  being  a  dry  and 
fandy  defert.    This  affords  neither  meat  %  nor  drink  for  cavalry,  nor 

ihelter 

t^The  plains  of  Tartary  are  rich  in  foil,  and  abounding  in  every  thing  necef- 
fary  for  the  fupport  of  man. — Dii  Halde. 

%  "  In  that  dry  country,"  fays  Diodorus  Sicuius,  "  they  have  wells  funk  in  con- 
venient fituations,  which  are  unknown  to  ftrangcrs,  but  which  afford  relief  and 
afliftance  to  the  natives  in  their  flight :  for,  fince  they  are  acquainted  with  the  fitua- 
tion  of  thefe  wells,  they  can  eafily  make  the  proper  ufe  of  them.  But  the  ftrangers 
who  are  in  purfuit  of  them,  are  ignorant  where  thefe  wells  are  to  be  found  ;  and 
partly  from  want  of  water,  and  partly  from  the  other  hardftiips,  either  perifh  in  the 
deferts,  or  with  difficulty  retreat  to  their  own  country.  On  this  account,  neither 
the  Affyrians  in  early  times,  nor  the  Medes  nor  Macedonians,  could  ever  fubdue 
the  princes  of  the  Arabs  ;  but,  although  they  made  their  attacks  with  great  ar- 
mies, could  never  bring  their  enterprifcs  to  a  profperous  conclufion,— Diod.  Sicul. 

lib.  ii. 

Aelius  Largus,  fays  Dion  Caflius,  led  an  army  into  Arabia  Felix,  of  which 
country  Saoos  was  then  king.     But  although  at  fiift  they  met  with  no  enemy,  yet 

5  they 
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flielter  from  the  burning  rays  of  the  fun  ;  and  in  fo  hot  a  country 
it  is  next  to  impoflible  to  carry  fuch  a  quantity  of  provifions,  and 
conveniences  for  flielter,  as  would  be  necefTiiry  for  any  length  of 
time.  Hence  every  expedition  againft  this  people  has  failed  of 
fuccefs  ;  and  the  country,,  although  plain,  may  well  be  called 
flrong  by  fituation. 

This  circumftance,  which  has  proved  the  prefervation  of  their 
political  liberty,  has  caufed  them  to  retain  their  civil  ||  alfo.  As 
they  have  never  been  conquered,  they  have  never  been  habituated. 
to  flavery,  hut  always  to  the  refiftance  of  it;  confequently  its 
idea  is  odious.  Civil  tyranny,  for  this  reafon,  cannot  be  coun- 
tenanced by  foreign  powers.  Their  mode  of  life  alfo,  which  is  cf 
the  military  kind,  throughout  the  whole  people,  prevents  tyran- 
nical exercifes  of  power,  as  they  are  all  *  armed,  and  one  part  can- 
not well  be  employed  to  opprefs  the  reft,  as  is  pradtifed  in  many 
of  the  eaftern  countries,  wherein  the  prince  makes  himfelf  a  ilave 
to  the  army,  in  order  to  ufe  them  as  inftruments  of  tyranny 
over  the  remainder  of  the  people. 

Rich  countries,  moreover,  are  enabled  to  endure  a  great  degree 
of  oppreffion,  without  depriving  the   people  of  the  neceflaries    -f- 

of 

they  found  their  expedition  difappointed  by  the  great  trouble  and  fatigue  attending 
it ;  for  the  defert  ftate  of  the  country,  the  heat  of  the  fun,  and  the  want  of  water, 
fo  diftrefled  them,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  army  perifhed.  Thefe  were  the 
firft,  and,  as  I  fuppofe,  will  be  the  laft  of  the  Romans  who  ever  penetrated  into  this 
country  in  a  hoftile  manner. — Dion  Caflii,  lib.  iii. 

H  The  .A.tabs,  therefore,  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  as  they  could  not  be 
conquered  in  war,  fo  have  never  fubmitted  to  be  made  flaves  at  home.  They  never 
admit  of  a  foreign  yoke,  but  always  preferve  their  liberty  intirc.  —  Died.  SicuL 
lib.  ii. 

Dr.  Shaw  fays,  that  the  chief  of  the  Arabs  never  determines  any  difpute,  without 
the  advice  of  one  or  two  perfons  from  each  tent.  —  Shaw's  Travels,  ch.  iv.  §  i. 

*  The  Arabs   always  go  armed. — Voyage  up  the  Red-fea  by  E)les  Irwin,  Ifq. 

•(■  Befulcs  bread  corn,  fays  Diodorus,  millet  is  produced  in  great  plenty  in  In- 
dia, which  proceeds  from  its  being  fo  well  watered  by  flrcams  and  rivers.     There 

is. 
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of  life ;  confcquently,  they  are  not  driven  to  refiftance  through 
cibfolute  neceliity.  But  the  contrary  would  happen  in  barren 
countries ;  in  which,  if  any  extraordinary  oppreflion  was  to  be 
praftifed,  it  would  put  a  ftop  to  induftry  and  to  cultivation,  and 
confequently  inflantly  deprive  many  perfons  of  their  fubfiftence, 
and  thereby  produce  infurredlions  and  oppolition. 

This  was  the  cafe  of  the  Swifs,  when  under  the  dominion  of 
the  houfe  of  Auftria. 

At  prefent,  the  Swifs  pay  no  taxes,  even  to  their  own  govern- 
ment ;  but,  as  Mr.  Montefquieu  obferves,  in  thofe  barren  moun- 
tains, provilions  are  fo  dear,  and  the  country  fo  populous,  that  a 
Swifs  pays  four  times  more  to  nature,  than  a  Turk  does  to  the 
Sultan. 

How  could  fuch  a  country  fupport  itfelf  under  the  exacftions  of 
arbitrary  power  ? 

Fertile  countries,  alfo,  are  more  expofed  to  defpotic  attempts 
than  barren  ones,  in  proportion,  in  fome  meafure,  as  the  landed 
property  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  is  more  valuable. 

Riches  have  been  before  obferved  to  be  a  temptation  to  the 

is  alfo  a  great  variety  and  plenty  of  pot-herbs.  Add  to  thefe,  rice,  and  what  is 
called  bofporus,  and  many  other  articles  adapted  to  the  fupport  of  life.  Befides 
thefe,  many  efculent  fruits,  wliicli  are  alfo  fuited  to  the  nutriment  of  animals.  On 
this  account,  we  never  hear  of  India  being  opprefTed  by  famine,  or  by  any  want  of 
this  mild  kind  of  diet.  For  in  India  the  crops  ripen  twice  in  a  year,  once  in  the 
winter,  at  the  time  when  corn  is  fown  amongft  other  nations  ;  and  again  about  the 
fummer  folftice,  when  the  fowing  of  rice,  bofporus,  fefamum,  and  millet,  falls  out; 
from  both  of  which  harvefts  they  have  generally  a  large  produce  of  fruits  of  the 
earth  of  all  kinds.  And  if  one  harveft  fliould  fail,  it  is  next  to  a  certainty  the 
other  will  fucceed. — Moreover,  the  fruits  that  grow  fpontaneoufly  there,  and  the 
roots  that  are  found  in  the  marlhy  places,  which  arc  remarkably  fweet  and  plea- 
fant,  afford  a  large  quantity  of  nutriment  to  mankind. — Died,  Sicul.  lib.  ii. 

Several  parts  of  Africa,  and  of  South  America,  are  in  a  fimilar  ftate,  the  fufle- 
nance  of  man  being  of  inconfiderable  value,  and  yielded  almoft  fpontaneoufly  by 
nature.— Vide  Shaw's  Travels  into  the  Levant— and  Ulloa's  Voyage  to  South 
America. 

foreign 
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foreign  invader ;  and  they  are  no  lefs  fo  to  the  domeflic  ufurpcr. 
But  in  a  barren  country,  the  pofleflions  of  each  individual  are 
little  more  than  fufficient  for  bare  fubfiftence,  and  of  fmall  efti- 
mation  in  themfelves,  and  only  rendered  valuable  by  induflry ; 
confequently,  there  cannot  be  much  accumulation  J  of  property. 

Scarce  any  temptation,  therefore,  is  offered  to  the  pretender  to 
defpotifm. 

Riches,  on  the  contrary,  fuch  efpecially  as  are  in  their  own  na- 
ture either  immoveable,  or  at  leaft  not  eafily  transferrable  from  one 
place  to  another,  are  apt  to  give  encouragement  to  attempts  of  this 
kind,  by  the  hold  they  afford,  and  the  attachments  they  create. 
Forfeitures  and  confifcations,  the  ufual  attendants  upon  tyranny,  af- 
fedl  the  rich  very  powerfully,  and  thefe  only;  fince,  where  the  pro- 
perty of  each  perfon  is  inconliderable,  they  are  little  motives  of  re- 
ftraint.  Every  thing  that  can  deter,  in  the  latter  cafe,  mufl:  be  of  a 
perfonal  kind,  cither  to  a  man's  felf,  or  his  family,  or  connections. 
But  dangers  of  this  kind  may  be  often  eluded  by  flight — as  there 
are  few  motives  of  local   |1   attachment,  at  leaft  from  interefted 

views — 

X  National  poverty,  as  an  elegant  writer  obferves,  is  the  means  by  which  defpo- 
tifm, even  when  eftabliflied,  accomplifhes  its  own  deftrudion.  When  there  are  no 
longer  any  profits  to  corrupt,  or  fears  to  deter,  the  charm  of  dominion  is  broken, 
and  the  naked  flave,  as  awakened  from  a  dream,  is  aftonifhed  to  find  that  he  is 
free.  The  pafture  of  the  cultivated  field  is  no  longer  preferred  to  that  of  the  foreft. 
The  fufferer  willingly  flies  where  the  extortions  of  government  cannot  overtake 
him;  where  even  the  timid  and  fervile  may  recolleiS  that  they  are  men;  where  the 
tyrant  may  threaten,  but  where  he  is  known  to  be  no  more  than  a  fellow-creature  ; 
where  he  can  take  nothing  but  life,  aiid  not  even  that,  but  at  the  ha^a:  J  of  his  own. 
— Fergufon's  Civil  Society. 

\  It  is  certain,  fays  Thucydides,  that  the  region,  now  known  by  the  name  of 
Greece,  was  not  formerly  poirefled  by  any  fixed  inhabitants,  but  was  fubjeJt  to  fre- 
quent tranfmigrations,  as  conftantly  every  diflinct  people  eafily  yielded  up  their  feats 
to  the  violence  of  a  larger  fupervening  number.  For,  as  commerce  there  was  n(^ne, 
and  mutual  fear  prevented  intercourfe  both  by  fea  and  land  ;  as  then  the  only  view 
of  culture  was  to  (am  a  ptnurkus  fuhjijhnce,  and  fuperfluous  wealth  v,'as  a  thing  un- 

C  c  known  ; 
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views — or  elfe  oppofed  by  force.  But  with  refpeil  to  the  rich, 
their  property  and  eftates,  which  they  cannot  remove  with  their 
perfons,  nx  them  to  a  place,  and  are  indeed  the  greateft  fecurity 
for  their  *  fubmiffion  and  obedience.  The  rich,  therefore,  are 
induced  by  a  greater  number  of  reafons,  to  acquiefce  under  any  form 
•f*  of  government,  than  thofe  whofe  motives  are  merely  perfonal. 

The  German  and  Gallic  republics,  defcribed  by  Tacitus  and 
Casfar,  were  admirably  calculated  for  preventing  that  debafement 
of  fpirit  that  arifes  from  the  accumulation  of  private  property. 
The  land  there  all  belonged  to  the  ftate,  and  a  new  portion 
was  frequently  cultivated  in  the  place  of  the  other  3  confequently, 
here  was  no  room  for  accumulation,  nor  any  opportunity  for  a 
prince,  tyrannically  difpofed,  to  intimidate  his  fubjedls  by  ;|;  fears 
of  this  kind. 

Perhaps  the  fame  inftitution  in  the  Spartan  republic,  was 
founded  on  the  fame  grounds,  efpecially  as  [|  Laconia  is  faid  to 
have  been  a  very  fertile  country. 

known  ;  as  planting  was  not  their  employment,  It  being  uncertain  how  foon  an  in- 
vader might  come  and  difiodge  them  from  their  unfortified  habitations  ;  and  as  they 
thought  they  might  every  where  find  their  daily  mcejfary  fupport,  they  hefitated  but 
little  about  fniftiiig  their  feats. — Book  i.  Smith's  Thucydides. 

*  Fertile  provinces,  when  once  they  have  fubmittcd,  the  fpirit  of  liberty  cannot 
return.  The  wealth  of  the  country  is  as  a  pledge  of  fidelity. — Sp'rit  of  Laws, 
book  xviii.  ch.  2. 

f  Strabo  fays,  that  the  Scythians  were  unconquerable,  and  even  unattackable, 
"kecaufe  they  were  poflcfled  of  nothing  that  could  iiiduce  them  to  endure  flavery.— 
Lib.  viii. 

X  When  they  came  to  accumulate  riches,  and  to  account  them  matters  of  dif- 
tinflion,  they  loft  their  liberty.  This  was  the  cafe  with  the  Sueones  before  de- 
fcribed. The  reafon  given  by  Csefar  for  the  divifion  of  the  land  among  the  Gauls 
is,  that  they  may  learn  to  avoid  covetoufnefs,  the  root  of  all  fa£l:ions  and  difcord, 
and  prefervc  that  equality  of  riches  in  the  commonwealth,  that  produces  peace  and 
content. — C-efar,  Comm.  b,  vi.  c.  10. 

I  Hcrodoti  Clio. 

Another 
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Another  cuxumftance,  highly  favourable  to  incroachments  upon 
liberty,  is,  that  the  rich  are,  in  general,  extremely  averfe  to  every 
thing  that  bears  the  appearance  of  what  they  call  dijlurbance. 
With  them,  every  emotion  of  a  free  people  is  efteemed  a  certain 
prelude  to  anarchy  and  confufion ;  and  they  immediately  appre- 
hend, that  their  own  poflelTions  will  be  the  firfl:  prey  feized  by 
the  riotous  infurgent.  But  the  advances  to  tyranny  and  arbitrary 
power  cannot  be  checked  but  by  refiflance ;  and  every  refiftance, 
accompanied  by  force,  produces  at  leafl  a  *  temporary  difturbance. 
This  the  rich  are  in  general  dilpofed  to  difcourage,  not  only  from 
apprehenfion  of  danger  to  their  pofTeflions,  but  alfo  from  motives 
of  pride,  which  the  poflelTion  of  large  property,  efpecially  if  fud- 
denly  acquired,  is  apt  to  infpire.  Popular  commotions,  when 
fuccefsful,  in  the  vindication  of  liberty,  always  produce  (for  a  time 
at  leaft)  a  degree  of  equality  among  the  members  of  the  ftate,  and 
point  out  other  means  of  acquiring  influence  and  refpecft,  than 
merely  what  is  beflowed  by  riches.  The  cultivation  of  the  mind 
then  becomes  a  fubjedt  of  attention,  when  it  beftows  diftindlion 
and  power ;  and  confequently,  under  fuch  circumflances,  the  rich 
muft  fee  many  equal  or  fuperior  to  them  in  thefe  refpeds,  who  arc 
far  their  inferiors  in  point  of  property;  a  thing  extremely  mortify- 
ing to  thofe  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  confider  riches  as  the 
great  fource  of  refpedt  and  confequence.  This  often  leads  them  to 
be  favourable  to  the  claim  of  an  abfolute  power,  rather  than  the 
privileges  and  rights  of  a  free  people  :  as  they  think  themfelves  lef? 
degraded  by  fubmitting  to  one  confeifedly  their  fuperior  in  point  of 
rank,  than  in  admitting  others,  whom  they  efteem  of  an  inferior 
degree,  to  a  participation  of  the  fame  privileges  with  themfelves... 

*  A  country  that  overflows  with  wealth,  is  afraid  of  pillage,  afraid  of  an  armyi 
Who  is  there  that  forms  this  goodly  party  ?  fays  Cicero  to  Atticus,  are  they  the 
men  of  commerce  and  hufbandry  ?  Let  us  not  imagine  that  thefe  are  averfe  to  mo- 
narchy—thefe,  to  whom  all  governments  are  equal,  as  foon  as  they  beftow  tranquUlity. 
—Spirit  of  Laws,  book  xviii.  ch.  i. 

C  c  2  This 
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This  was  the  cafe  in  a  great  meafure  in  Spain,  in  the  year  1520, 
with  the  nobility,  who  at  firfl:  joined  the  commons  in  demanding- 
the  reftoration  of  freedom,  and  of  the  ancient  conftitution  ;  but 
as  foon  as  their  own  feparate  demands  were  fatisfied,  not  only 
abandoned  the  people,  but  took  up  arms  to  fupprefs  their  at- 
tempts in  favour  of  liberty — in  which  they  were  but  too  fuccefs- 
ful.  In  a  fl:iort  period  after,  Charles  and  his  fucceflbrs  were  en- 
abled to  trample  upon  the  privileges  of  the  nobility,  now  def- 
titute  of  fupport  from  the  people,  and  to  impofe  on  them  alfo  the 
fame  yoke  which  they  had  been  inftrumental  in  impofing  on  the 
commons. 

The  barrennefs  or  fertility  of  a  country,  in  fome  refpedls  influ- 
ence the  religion  of  it,  at  leaft  the  external  forms  and  ceremonies- 
Thus  a  religion  incumbered  with  numerous  ceremonies,  is  almoft 
neceffary  in  a  country  of  extreme  fertility,  in  order  to  occupy  the 
time,  and  to  obviate  that  enormous  corruption  of  morals,  to  which 
idlenefs,  accompanied  with  great  plenty  of  gratifications  of  the 
appetite,  fo  naturally  leads  to.  This  is  probably  one  great  fource 
of  the  morality  of  the  Turks,  and  of  the  people  of  the  Eail  Indies. 
Every  man,  according  to  thofe  religions,  however  cautious,  daily 
commits  fome  crime,  or  incurs  fome  defilement,  that  needs  re- 
pentance and  expiation  j  confequently,  their  life  is  a  feries  of  ab- 
lutions, penitences,  and  purifications. 

In  countries,  alfo,  where  the  neceflaries  of  life  are  eafily  pro- 
cured, and  almoft  fpontaneoufly  produced,  a  religion  may  be  tole- 
rated that  is  full  of  feftivals,  or  days  of  ceflation  from  labour ; 
but  in  a  barren  country  this  would  be  infupportable,  and  ftarve 
the  inhabitants.  This  is  inftanced  in  Mahommedanilm,  and  in 
the  fedls  of  Chriflianity  that  live  to  the  South  of  Europe,  whofe 
feftivals  are  much  more  numerous  than  thofe  of  even  the  fame 
fed  in  the  North. 

The  influence  of  this  circumftance  is  likewife  difcernible  In  the 
facrifices  or  ofl'erings  to  the  gods.     Whilft  an  hecatomb,  or  an  hun- 
dred 
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dredhead  of  cattle,  were  in  fome  countries,  and  on  great  occafions, 
when  any  fuperlative  honour  was  intended,  facrificed  to  the  gods> 
it  was  a  maxim  at  Athens,  that  thofe  who  offered  fome  fmall  pre- 
fent,  as  an  egg,  or  fuch  like,  to  the  gods,  honoured  them  more 
than  thofe  who  facrificed  an  *  ox. 

The  fame  maxim  was  alfo  in  force  at  Sparta,  where,  though  the 
territory  was  rich,  agriculture  was  negle<5led.  **  We  offer  fmall 
things  to  the  gods,"  fay  the  Spartans,  '*  that  we  may  always  have 
fomething  to  offer." 


CHAP.     III. 

ON     COUNTRIES     RENDERED    HABITABLE    BY    THE 
INDUSTRY     OF    MAN. 

ANOTHER  circumflance,  relative  to  the  nature  of  the 
country,  is  to  be  confidered,  as  whether  it  be  fuch  as  has 
been  rendered  habitable  by  the  induflry  of  man  j  and  efpecially  if 
it  has  been  recovered  from  the  water. 

There  are,  as  Mr.  Montefquieu  obferves,  principally  three  of 
this  kind  J  the  provinces  of  Kiangnan  and  \  Tchikiang  in  China, 
Egypt,  and  Holland. 

*  There  was  a  law  at  Athens  ap-ainft  killino;  oxen. — ^lian  Variae  Hift.  lib.  v, 
—and  Varro  dc  re  ruftica,  lib.  ii,  ch.  5. 

Valens  made  a  law,  that  no  calves  ihould  be  killed  in  the  Eaft. — Hieron.  c.  Jo- 
Tinian,  lib.  ii. 

Oil  was  the  ftaple  commodity  of  Attica.  Minerva,  to  whom  the  olive-tree  was 
dedicated,  was  the  patronefs  of  Attica.  A  jar  of  oil  was  the  prize  at  the  Panathe- 
nean  games.  Athenasus  tells  us,  that  the  tributes  of  Attica  were  colleited  from 
the  duties  on  figs,  wine,  and  oil. — Lib.  iii. 

J  Tf^/fignifies  to  govern  ;  Kiang  a  river,  in  the  Chinefe  language;  Kiangnan,  and 
Tchikiang,  are  the  two  mofi:  fertile  provinces  in  the  Chinefe  empire  ;  and  from  their 
fertility,  many  of  our  ideas  of  the  riches  and  fertility  of  the  Chinefe  are  derived.— 
Du  Halde, 

The 
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The  difpoiition  of  the  people,  in  fuch  countries,  is  turned  to 
induftry  and  frugality.  The  people  of  -f  Egypt  have  been  cele- 
brated from  antiquity  for  thefe  qualities.  A  limilar  account  is 
given  of  the  J  Chinefe  :  and  the  lame  is  well  known  to  be  the 
charadter  of  the  Hollanders. 

The  conflant  neceflity  people  in  fuch  a  fituation  are  under  of  at- 
tending to  labour,  for  their  prefervation  and  fafety,  begets  in 
them  a  habit  of  diligence  ||  and  exertion,  to  which  alfo  they  are 
encouraged  by  feveral  other  inducements. 

The  foil  of  fuch  countries  is  almoft  always  very  deep  *  and  rich, 
and  adapted  to  the  production  of  feveral  articles  of  great  value  ia 
-f-  commerce.  Next,  as  fuch  countries  are,  for  the  mofl:  part, 
interfered  with  canals,  made  originally  for  the  purpofe  of  drain- 
ing the  land,  thefe  are  fubfervient  alfo  to  trade  and  manufadrures, 
by  furni(hing  a  water  carriage  into  the  internal  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Again,  a  country  thus  circumftanced,  is  thereby  rendered 
more  fecure,  both  againft  foreign  invaders  and  domeflic  ufurpers, 
as  the  Dutch  have  feveral  times  experienced  ;  a  thing  highly  fa- 
vourable to  induftry,  and  perhaps  the  only  inftance  wherein  the 
improvement  of  a  country  in  point  of  value  adds  to  its  natural 
Jlrength. 

The  internal  government  of  fuch  a  country,  however  it  may 
vary   in   form,  is  always   moderate  in  its  adminiftration,   and   a 

t  Strabon.  lib.  xvii. — Diodor.  Sicul.  lib.  i.  Fragment.  —  Epift.  Imperator, 
Adrian!  in  Vopifco. 

J  For  the  frugality  of  the  Chinefe,  fee  Du  Halde,  v.  ii.  p.  60,  lOO.— For  their 
induftry,  v.  ii.  p.  86. 

n  This  habit  of  induftry  appears  to  be  owing  to  the  neceflity  of  their  fituation, 
the  nature  of  the  country  itfelf  rather  tending  to  infpire  a  contrary  difpofition.  See 
what  has  been  faid  on  this  fubje(3:,  book  i.  ch.  23.  §  2. 

*  Egypt  and  China  are  both  extremely  fertile. — Strabon.  lib.  xvii.— Plinii  Hift. 
Nat.  lib.  xxi.  cap.  15. — Atlienoei,  lib.  v. — Du  Halde. 

t  The  Dutch  raifc  madder,  and  feveral  other  commodities  of  great  value,  in 
higher  perfedlion  than  can  be  a/Forded  by  any  other  country  in  Europe. 

great 
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great  regard  paid  to  private  property.  The  profperity  of  all  na- 
tions depends  on  their  poflefling  a  degree  at  leaft  of  liberty,  and 
on  the  fecurity  of  property :  but  in  thefe  it  is  neceflary  to  their 
very  exiftence  as  a  people. 

The  fituation  in  which  they  are  placed,  demands  the  mofl  un- 
remitting attention  and  induftry,  to  preferve  the  land,  gained  from 
the  water,  from  being  again  overflowed.  But  a  defpotic  govern- 
ment naturally  tends  to  difpirit  the  people,  and  to  render  them 
indolent  and  timid  ;  and  the  infecurity  of  property,  under  fuch 
circumftances,  is  a  farther  bar  to  induftry. 

Thus,  in  the  Low  Countries,  under  the  tyrannical  adminiftration 
of  the  duke  of  -j-  Alva,  the  dykes  became  negledled,  and  were,  in 
many  places,  broken  down,  and  large  incurfions  made  by  the  fea. 
In  China,  alfo,  where  the  fize  of  the  empire  and  the  climate  na- 
turally lead  to  defpotifm,  the  firft  legiflators  were,  in  the  provinces 
above-mentioned,  obliged  to  make  the  moft  excellent  laws,  and 
the  government  is  compelled  to  obferve  them. 

The  ancient  government  of  Egypt  was  extremely  moderate,  as 
appears  from  Diodorus  \  Siculus.     In  feveral   refped:s,  the  kings 

were 

t  Watfon's  Hift.  of  the  Reign  of  Philip  11. 

X  The  firft  kings  of  the  Egyptians,  fays  Diodorus,  did  not  lead  their  lives  in  the 
ofual  way  that  monarchs  do,  by  directing  every  thing  according  to  their  own  will- 
and  caprice,  and  without  regard  to  any  cenfure  or  controul.  For  not  only  his 
public,  but  his  private  condudt  alfo,  were  fubjeft  to  fixt  regulations  j  even  his 
legimen  of  life,  and  his  very  food  and  diet. — Lib.  i. 

It  is  extraordinary,  fays  the  fame  writer,  that  the  daily  diet  of  the  prince  ihould 
not  be  altogether  in  his  own  dire(Slion,  but  ftill  more  fo,  that  he  can  neither  de- 
termine, nor  do  any  thinj;,  nor  punifh  any,  from  caprice,  refentment,  or  any  other 
unjuft  caufe,  contrary  to  what  the  eftablifhed  laws  have  decreed. — Ibidem. 

See  alfo  Note  to  book  i.  ch.  17-  §  3. 

It  appears  probable,  alfo,  from  Strabo,  that  the  Roman  government  of  Egypt 
was  more  mild  and  equitable  than  that  of  the  provinces  in  general.  The  judicial 
power  there  appears  to  have  been  feparated  from  the  legiflative  and  executive ;  a 
circumftance  of  the  higheft  confequencc  to  liberty.— Straboo.  lib.  xvii. 

10  The 
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were  under  greater  reflraints  than  their  fubjedls ;  and  private  pro- 
perty was  ftriftly  guarded  againfl  the  incurfions  of  arbitrary  power. 
Even  at  prefent,  although  under  the  Turkifh  government,  the 
power  is  neceflarily  moderated  :  as  it  was  formerly  in  the  Infula  |j 
Batavorum,  and  is  at  prefent  in  the  fame  place,  now  called  Hol- 
land ;  which  nature  has  created  to  attend  to  herfelf,  and  not  to  be 
abandoned  to  negligence  or  to  caprice. 


CHAP.     IV. 

OF  THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  GREATER  OR  LESS  PROBA- 
BILITY  OF  THE  SUCCESS  OF  THE  CROPS  WHEREWITH 
THELANDISSOWN, 

IN  this  article  I  allude  principally  to  rice,  which  is  fubjedl  to 
great  uncertainty  in  refpedl  to  its  produce.  This  is  undoubt- 
edly a  calamity,  as  it  produces  frequent  famines.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  has  fome  influence  in  moderating  the  feverity  of  the  go- 
vernment. This  is  inftanced  particularly  in  China*,  which,  like 
all  countries  that  feed  upon  rice,  is  fubjedl  to  frequent  diflrefles 
of  this  kind. 

The  Egyptians  are  called  a  free  people.  In  a  letter  of  Adrian,  preferved  by  Vo- 
pifcus. — Life  of  Saturninus. 

It  feems  that  the  Egyptians  were  very  obftinate  in  refufing  to  pay  tribute. 
*'  Eriibcfcet  apud  cos,  fi  quis  non  infitiando  tributa,  plurimas  in  corpore  vibices 
oftcndat." — Amm.  Marccllin.  lib.  xxii.  cap.  i6. 

11  "  Manet  honos  &  antiquae  focictatis  infigne  ;  nam  nee  tributis  contemnuntur 
jfiec  publicanus  atterit :  cxempti  oneribus  &  collationibus  &  tantum  in  ufum  praeli- 
orum  fepofiti,  velut  tela  atque  arma  bcllis  refervantur."— Taciti  Gcrmania,  cap, 
xxix.  de  infula  Batavorum  loquens. 

*  Spirit  of  Laws,  book  viii.  ch.  21. 

When 
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When  the  people  are  prefled  with  want,  they  difperfe,  in  order 
the  better  to  procure  fuftenance;  in  conlequence  of  which,  gangs 
of  robbers  are  formed  over  the  country.  Many  of  thefe  are  dif- 
perfed  on  their  iirft  appearance ;  and  others  after  having  been  for 
fome  time  affembled.  But  in  a  diflurbance  fo  general,  it  is  not 
improbable,  that  fome  of  thefe  bodies  may  meet  with  fuccefs.  If 
this  happens,  they  march  to  the  capital,  and  place  their  leader  on 
the  throne.  From  the  nature  of  things,  a  bad  adminillration  is 
here  immediately  corredted.  The  want  of  fubfiflence  *,  in  fo  po- 
pulous a  country,  admits  of  neither  excufe  nor  palliation,  fuch  as 
is  ufually  held  out  to  allay  the  ferments  of  the  people  on  other 
occafions.  Abufes  here  are  inftantly  redrefled,  as  the  prince  is  in- 
formed of  them  in  a  fudden  and  fenfible  manner,  which  applies 
diredlly  to  the  fafety  of  his  crown  and  perfon.  He  knows  that  if 
his  government  be  not  good,  he  will  be  deprived  both  of  empire 
and  -f  life. 

*  In  China,  there  are  not  only  public  granaries,  but  every  family  is  required  by 
law  to  provide  a  flock  againft  a  fcarcity.  Was  this  provifion  to  be  difcouraged,  by 
tyranny  or  arbitrary  power,  or  by  checking  induftry  in  any  manner  whatfoever,  a 
rebellion  muft  enfue. 

A  bad  crop  in  Egypt,  a  country  which  refembles  China  in  feveral  refpedls,  was 
formerly  apt  to  produce  revolutions  in  the  government.  "  Veteri  ritu  poteftate 
depofita  removetur  (rex)  fi  fub  eo  fortuna  titubaverit  belli,  ve\  fegetum  copiam  nega- 
verit  terra,  ut  folent  /Egyptii  cafus  ejufmodi  fuis  adfignare  rcdloribus." — Ammian. 
Marcellin.  1.  xxviii.  cap.  5. 

f  The  mobs,  fays  Du  Halde,  are  very  dangerous  in  China,  efpecially  when  pro- 
voked by  famine.  They  once  compelled  the  emperor  to  hang,  himfelf. — Vol.  i. 
n.  89.— and  p.  401. 
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CHAP.     V. 

EFFECT    OF    THE    NATURE    OF    THE     COUNTRY     ON     SOME. 
LOCAL     LAWS    OF    RELIGION. 

"*HE  nature  of  th^   ..o^atry  has  liki.v;,re  feme  effedt  In  pro- 
ducing feme  local  laws  of  religion,  which  are  not,  1  thinks 
ftridlly  reducible  under  any  of  the  foregoing  heads. 

Thus  the  deification  of  cattle  in  Egypt,,  and  the  Eaft  Indies, 
was  well  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  country,  as  well  as  climate, 
where  they  were  fo  ferviceable,  and  which  yet  admitted  of  but  a 
flow  multiplication  of  them. 

The  fame  refpedt  paid  to  the  Ibis  *,  in  Egypt,  was  imputable  to 
obvious  caufes  of  a  fimilar  nature,  it  being  of  fuch  fervice  in  clear- 
ing the  country  of  the  water  reptiles,  left  by  the  inundations  of 
the  Nile.  A  law,  therefore,  for  their  prefervation  was  very  natu- 
ral, and  could  not  be  fo  univerfally  enforced,  as  by  making  it  a 
precept  of  religion.  The  people  of  Holland  have,  at  prefent,  a 
degree  of  religious  veneration  for  florks,  on  a  fimilar  account. 

The  refpedt  paid  by  the  Egyptians  to  the  cat,  the  ichneumon, 
the  -)-  hawk,  and  the  eagle,  was  for  reafons  of  a  like  nature. 

*  The  Ibis,  fays  Herodotus,  is  highly  reverenced  both  by  the  Arabians  and  the 
Egyptians,  on  account  of  its  deftroying  venomous  animals. — Herodotus,  book  ii-. 

The  Ibis,  fays  Diodorus  Siculus,  is  of  the  greatefl  fervice  in  freeing  the  country 
of  fnakes,  locufts,  and  palmer-worms.— Lib.  i. 

The  Eji/ijcians  not  only  paid  a  fuperftitious  veneration  to  the  Ibis,  when  alive, 
but  alfo  embalmed  this,  and.  other  birds,  as  the  hawk,  when  dead.  —  Diod.  Sic. 
lib.  i. 

Many  mummies  of  birds  arc  found  to  this  day  in  Egypt. 

-|-  The  Hawk,  fays  Diodorus  Siculus,  deftroycd  fcorpions,  the  horned  ferpents, 
called  Ccraftes,  and  venomous  animals,  whofc  bite  is  mortal  to  the  human  race.^ 
l>ib.  i. 

The 
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The  want  of  fufficient  and  wholefome  food  for  the  hog,  in  Ara- 
bia and  Paleftine,  was  probably  amongft  the  reafons  why  this  food 
was  profcribed  by  the  legiflators  of  thofe  countries. 

An  ancient  law  of  the  Gaurs  in  Perfia,  prohibited  the  failing 
upon  rivers.  The  caufe  of  this  would  not  eafily  be  comprehend- 
ed, but  was  really  derived  from  the  nature  of  the  country.  Poly- 
bius  -f-  tells  us,  that  it  was  cuftomary  in  Perfia  to  divide  the  ftreams 
of  rivers  as  much  as  poflible,  in  order  to  water  the  foil  in  that 
dry  country;  and  as  a  number  of  rivulets  flowed  from  Mount 
Caucafus,  they  fpared  no  expence  in  diverting  the  courfe  of  their 
flreams.  The  intent  of  a  law,  then,  which  tended  to  difcourage 
the  ufe  of  a  river,  as  a  colledled  body  of  water,  is  too  obvious 
to  need  explanation.  Many  more  religious  precepts,  of  a  fimilar 
kind,  might,  without  doubt,  be  produced. 

+  In  thefe  parts,  fays  Polybius,  no  water  is  ever  feen  above  the  furface  of  the 
ground.  But  through  the  whole  of  the  defert,  there  are  many  fubterraneous  wells 
and  ftreams,  which  are  known  only  to  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  the  country. 
The  account  which  the  inhabitants  give  of  thefe,  is  true  :  that  the  Perfians,  v^hen 
they  were  matters  of  this  part  of  Afia,  gave  to  thofe,  who  brought  a  ftream  of  water 
into  places  in  which  there  was  none  before,  the  free  inheritance  of  the  ground  for  five 
generations  ;  and  that  the  natives,  encouraged  by  this  advantage,  fpar-d  no  labour 
or  expence  to  bring  the  water,  which  flows  from  Mount  CaucafuL.,  in  many  large 
ftreams,  through  fubterraneous  channels,  to  a  very  great  diftance  j  fo  that  in  the 
prefent  times,  thofe  who  ufe  the  waters,  know  not  the  beginning  nor  the  courfe  of 
the  channels  through  which  they  flow.  — Book  x.  ext.  4, 

The  faint,  in  the  Magian  religion,  is  obliged  to  beget  children,  to  plant  ufefi;' 
trees,  to  deftroy  noxious  animals,  to  convey  water  to  the  dry  lands  in  Perfia^  and  tc 
work  out  his  falvation,  by  purfuing  all  the  labours  of  agriculture. —  Gibbon's  De- 
cline of  the  Roman  Empire,  p.  206.  quoted  from  the  Zendavefta. 
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BOOK     IV. 


On  the  Influence  of  Population, 


^nr~1  H  E  greater  or  fmaller  number  of  inhabitants  in  a  coun- 
X     try,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  is  an  adive  caufe  in  in-^ 
Suencing  the  people. 


CHAP.     I. 


GREAT       POPULATION* 


"^T  THERE  the  numbers  are  very  great,  and  fully  adequate 
*  V  to  the  confumption  of  the  producfl  of  the  country,  ever^ 
when  fully  cultivated,  as  was  probably  the  cafe  formerly  in  *  Egypt, 
and  is  at  prefent  in  China,  it  contributes  very  powerfully  to  form 
the  difpofition  and  manners. 


*  Egypf,   fays   Diodorus  Siculus,  was  formerly  the  inoft   populous  country  iii 
tlie  known  world  ;  and  is,  at  this  day,  inferior  to  none. — Lib.  i. 

The 
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The  aticient  Egyptians  were  *  aflive,  induftrious,  frugal,  in- 
triguing, greedy  of  money,  addifted  to  -f-  commerce,  ;J  thieviih, 
^nd  fraudulent.  They  were  alfo  i|  timid,  mean,  and  cowardly.  All 
thefe  qualities  are  inherent,  to  a  great  degree,  in  the  **  Chinefe. 
Even  the  extenfive  commerce  which  they  carry  on,  which  with  us 
is  known  io  require  fo  great  a  regard  to  honour  and  juftice,  is  not 
able  to  make  them  honeft.  This  feeming  paradox  is  well  explained 
hy  Mr.  Montefquieu,  with  refped  to  China,  which  is  equally 
applicable  to  -f-f-  Egypt. 

The  political  objeds  which  the  Chinefe  legiflators  had  in  view, 
were,  that  the  people  fliould  be  peaceable,  and  fubmiffive,  and  in- 
duftrious, and  laborious,  efpecially  in  what  relates  to  agriculture. 
The  fubfiftence  of  the  inhabitants  is,  from  the  nature  of  the  foil 
and  climate,  very  precarious ;  and  the  confequence  of  its  failure, 
from  the  great  numbers  who  are  to  fuffer  by  it,  extremely  dan- 
gerous J  it  is  therefore  neceflary  to  fecure  a  maintenance  for  the 
people  by  all  pofTible  means ;  which  indeed  are  principally  labour 
and  induftry.  No  check,  therefore,  upon  thefe,  muft  at  any  rate 
be  admitted.  This  maxim,  which  is  here  a  fundamental  one  from 
neceflity,  caufes  the  morality  of  China  to  differ  in  its  principles 
from  ours.  It  is  an  eftablifhed  rule  in  that  countiy,  that  every  one 
fhould,  at  any  rate,  be  attentive  to  his  own  intereft,  and  promote  it 
by  any  means  in  his  power,  violence  excepted.     Fraud,  therefore, 

*  Genus  hominum  feditiofifllmum,  vanifllmum,  injurlofinimum  ;  civitas  opulenta, 
dives  fxcunda,  in  qua  nemo  vivat  otiofus.  Alii  vitrum  conflaiit ;  abaliis  chartacon- 
ficitur  -,  alii  lyniphiones  funt ;  omnes  certe  cujufcunque  artis  et  videntur  et  habentur. 
Podagrofi  quod  agant  habent ;  habent  caeci  quod  faciant ;  ne  chiragrici  quidem 
apud  cos  otiofi  vivunt. — Vopifci  Saturninus. 

■f-   Diodori,  lib.  i. 

I  Ibidem,  Diod.  Sicul. 

II  Maxim!  Tyrii  DifT.  xiii. 

**  Du  Haldc,  vol.  ii.   p.  6^,  86,  90,  lOO. 

it   Egypt  is  fimilur  in  many  rcfpcds  to  China,  as  being  recovered  from  the  wa- 
I,  and  as  being  extremely  populous. 

is 
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is  not  regarded  as  a  crime,  and  only  looked  on  as  an  inftance  of  a 
man's  *  genius  and  attention  ;  and  indeed,  as  there  is  no  confidence 
on  either  fide,  is  not,  in  a  moral  view,  fo  criminal  as  it  would  be 
with  us,  where  a  breach  of  truft  ufually  accompanies  the  injury. 
If  the  cheat  has  been  watchful  over  his  own  -f-  intereft,  the  dupe 
ought  to  have  been  no  lefs  attentive  on  the  other  fide.  This  per- 
miffion  to  prac-iu  fraud  in  China,  nearly  refembles  the  permiffion 
to  fteal  in  Spiirta  and  in  -f-  Egypt :  and  was  allowed,  in  both  coun- 
tries, on  a  fimilar  ground,  that  of  rendering  the  people  alert,  vigi- 
lant, and  induitrious. 

The  fame  reafons  that  have  rendered  the  Chinefe  tricking  and 
kn'tViilj,  have  alfo  caufed  them  to  be  timid,  mean,  and  cowardly; 
to  which  indeed  the  rigid  police  and  abfolute  form  of  govern- 
ment greatly  contributes. 

In  confequence  of  this  difpofition  of  the  people,  the  ftate  of 
China,  though  highly  populous,  and  provided  with  riches,  and  all 
the  implements  of  war,  is  in  reality  weak  and  infignificant :  and 
although  its  fize,  di.lance,  climate,  and  fituation,  together  with 
fome  prudential  maxims  in  policy— fuch  as  the  not  permitting  Eu- 
ropeans to  have  any  ;jl  fettlements  in  their  country — have  hitherto, 
and  probably  always  will,  prevent  its  being  a  conqueil:  to  any  Eu- 
ropean power,  it  is  by  no  means  an  objedl  of  dread  or  apprehenfion 
to  any,  even  for  thofe  fettlements  that  He  at  the  greateft  diflance 
from  Europe,  and  ia  the  neighbourhood  of  China. 

Indeed,  the  diflance  of  China  from  Europe,  by  fea,  and  its  being 
furrounded  with  almofl  impenetrable  deferts  by  land,  has  been  its 

*  It  is  an  eftabliflied  rule  among  the  Chinefe,  that  the  buyer  Is  to  give  as  fmall  a 
price  ts  pofliblc  for  what  he  buvs,  and  nothing  if  he  could  help  it  j  and  e  contra.  It 
i«  not,  fay  they,  the  merchant  who  deceives  ;  it  is  the  buyer  who  deceives  himfelf. 
•— Du  Halde,  vol.  ii.  p.  gi. 

f  Diod    Sicul.  lib.  i. 

t  Macao  is  an  exception  ;  but  »^his  is  only  a  fmall  place,  fituated  in  an  ifland,  and 
entirely  in  the  power  of  the  Ch  neie  :  and,  moreover,  belongs  to  one  of  the  European 
ftates,  perhaps,  at  pr'  frnt,  the  leaft  likely  of  any  to  make  foreign  conquefls, 

3  greatefl 
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greateft  fecurltyj  fince  foreign  invafions  have  given  repeated  exsm- 
pies,  that  in  cafe  of  danger  to  the  ilate,  among  all  their  do(5lors  of 
■^var  and  of  policy,  among  the  millions  fet  apart  for  the  military 
profeflion,  none  of  its  members  can  be  found,  who  are  fit  to  fland 
forth  in  the  dangers  of  their  country,  or  to  form  a  defence  againft: 
the  inroads  of  an  -{-  enemy  reputed  to  be  artleis  and  mean :  fo  great 
is  the  influence  of  a  fervile  principle  in  debafing  the  minds  and 
courage  ot  mankind.  Some  fpecies  of  corruption,  however,  lux- 
ury J  particularly,  can  have  no  place  in  a  country  of  this  kind,  for 
very  obvious  reafons.  The  lands,  although  cultivated  to  their 
utmofl  extent,  are  fcarcely  fufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  the  in- 
habitants, confequently  no  part  of  the  country  can  be  fufFered  to  be 
in  a  ftate  which  does  not  furnifli  fubfiftence  to  man  j  no  animals 
can  be  admitted,  that  are  not  either  of  domeftic  ufe,  or  contribute 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  land;  and  befides,  the  great  wafte  and 
idlenefs,  always  incident  to  luxury,  would  be  totally  incompatible 
with  the  occonomy  and  induflry  which  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to 
the  daily  fupport  of  the  people. 

Civility  of  manners  and  behaviour  are  much  cultivated  in  fuch 
countries,  owing  to  the  great  population,  which  makes  it  neceflary 
to  encourage,  by  every  method,  peace  and  tranquillity.  The  Chi- 
nefe  \\  would  have  people  filled  with  a  veneration  for  one  another, 
that  each  fhould  be  every  moment  fenfible  of  his  dependence  on 

+  Le  Compte's  Hiftory  of  China,  on  the  policy  and  government  of  the  Chinefe. 

X  Even  the  king  of  Egypt  was  obliged  to  ufe  a  very  fimple  diet,  and  to  drink  a 
certain  quantity  only  of  v/ine. — Diodor.  Sicul.  lib.  i.  fedt.  2. 

The  Chincfe,  fays  Du  Halde,  never  prefer  the  agreeable  to  the  ufeful,  or  to  fill 
the  ground  with  ufelefs  things,  as  to  make  parterres,  cultivate  flowers,  and  plant 
walks  ;  they  think  every  fpot  fliould  be  planted  with  ufeful  plants. — Father  Le 
Compte  gives  the  fame  account. 

It  is  obfcrved  in  China,  that  whenever  the  Court  has  become  luxurious  and  indo- 
lent, a  revolution  has  certainly  followed. — Du  Halde. 

II  Du  Halde,  vol.  iii.  p.  157. — Lc  Compte  on  the  policy  and  government  of  the 
Chinefe. 
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fociety,  and  of  the  obligations  he  owes  to  his  fellow- creatures  ; 
they  therefore  gave  rules  of  the  mofl  extenfive  civility.  What  the 
late  Lord  Cheflerfield  applied  to  courts  only,  they  extend  to  all 
mankind,  that  ceremony  in  behaviour  is  rcquifite  as  the  outiJoork 
and  defence  of  manners. 

Literature  and  fcience,  though  not  entirely  excluded,  appear  to 
have  made  but  moderate  progrefs  amongft  a  people  in  fuch  a  fitua- 
tion,  nor  is  it  likely  they  ever  fhould. 

The  Egyptians,  fays  Diodorus  Siculus,  teach  literature  very 
fparingly,  and  not  all  kinds  of  it,  but  principally  fuch  as  refer  to 
the  *  mechanic  arts.  On  this  account  they  cultivated  the  ftudies 
of  -("  arithmetic,  geometry,  aftronomy,  and  the  prophyladlic  part  of 
medicine;  but  made  little  account  of  the  ornamental  accomplifli- 
ments,  as  mufic,  &c. 

The  Chinefe  have  followed  a  fimilar  courfe.  Much  has,  indeed, 
been  faid  about  their  learning  and  knowledge  ;  but  moft  of  this 
boafted  fuperiority  terminates,  on  enquiry,  in  being  able  to  read  and 
write. 

Confonant  hereto  are  mofl:  of  the  produdlions  which  are  acknow- 
ledged to  be  of  that  country.  Some  moral  precepts  for  the  con- 
du(ft  of  life,  a  few  books  on  agriculture,  government,  induflry,  and 
the  rules  of  behaviour,  conftitute  the  greateft  part  of  thofe  works 
of  their's  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

The  pradical  parts  of  agriculture,  fomewhat  of  aftronomv,  and 
fome  branches  of  the  mathematics,  are,  however,  much  cultivated 
amongft  them. 

The  attention  of  a  people  thus  circumftanced  was  fo  much  en- 
gaged with  the  government  and  peace  of  the  country,  and  the  means 
of  providing  for  the  fubfiftence  of  the  people,  that  it  had  little-  to 
bellow  on  fubjeds  which  were  not  immediately  direded  to  thefe 

*  Dlod.  Sicul.  lib.  ii.  §2. 
t  Ibidem. 

L  :.    .  E  e  ends. 
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ends.  The  inftitutions  of  Sparta  gave  a  profeffed  contempt  for 
whatever  was  not  connefted  with  the  praftical  virtues  of  a  bold  and 
refolute  fpirit ;  the  Chinefe  cultivate  no  knowledge  that  does  not 
contribute  to  the  quiet  of  government,  or  the  fupport  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  rigid  police,  alfo,  under  which  thty  live,  has  a 
great  effedt  in  cramping  genius,  and  difcouraging  freedom  of 
thought,  without  which  literature  can  never  make  any  great 
progrefs. 

A  great  degree  of  population  in  fome  meafure  influences  the 
laws. 

The  object  of  the  law,  in  a  country  highly  populous,  is  nearly 
connefted  with  the  policy  of  the  ftate.  Their  bent,  therefore,  is 
diredled  to  the  providing  for  the  maintenance  and  peaceable  be- 
haviour of  the  people  under  that  government.  It  is  requifite,  for 
this  purpofe,  to  encourage  induftry  by  all  means,  and  to  render, 
the  people  aftive,  and  difpofed  to  take  advantage  of  every  occur- 
rence. Hence  fome  frauds  either  efcape  under  connivance,  or  very 
mildly  cenfured,  which  are  in  other  countries  feverely  puniflied. 
Thus  theft  in  J  Egypt,  under  certain  circumftances,  was  not  only 
flightly  regarded,  but  even  encouraged,  and  regulated  by  the  law, 
whfch  alfo  pointed  out  a  method  by  which  the  goods  fo  flolen. 
might,  on  paying  a  certain  proportion  of  their  value,  be  recovered 
by  the  owners ;  a  tranfaftion  which,  in  our  country,  is  made  fe* 
lony,  and  punilhed  with  death. 

t  The  Egvptinns,  fays  Diodorus  Siculus,  have  a  certain  law  concerning  thievesi, 
which  is  very  extraordinary.  He  who  is  dcfirous  to  pradife  this  method  of  life,  re- 
oillers  his  name  with  the  head  or  chief  of  the  thieves,  and  engages  to  bring  every 
thing  that  is  ftolen  diredtly  to  him.  Thofe  who  have  loft  any  thing,  fend  an  ac- 
count of  it  to  thefe  people,  fpecifying  each  article,  with  place,  the  day,  and  the  hour 
when  the  lofs  was  fufFcrcd.  In  this  way  the  goods  are  recovered  again,  the  owners 
paying  one  fourth  of  the  value  to  the  thieves.  As  it  was  impofliblc,  adds  the  hifto- 
rian,  to  prevent  them  from  thieving,  the  legiflator  invented  this  method  of  recover- 
ing the  property  again,  with  a  dcduflion  of  fuch  a  part  only  of  its  value,  as  was  paid 
for  its  rvdcmption. — Diod.  Sic.  lib.  i. 

Fraud 
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Fraud  and  cheating,  in  China,  provided  it  be  not  accompa- 
nied with  force,  is  little  regarded  by  the  law,  from  a  prin- 
ciple mentioned  before,  of  rendering  the  people  watcliful,  pro- 
vident, and  attentive  to  their  own  intereft  by  all  means ;  which 
they  might  fear  would  be  checked  by  too  nice  a  fcrutiny  into  the 
juftice  of  every  tranfadlion.  But  whether,  confidering  China  as  a 
commercial  country,  this  be  not  a  miftaken  opinion  in  point  of 
policy,  I  fliall  not  determine. 

But  in  fome  inftances,  a  great  degree  of  population  has  not  only 
fuperfeded  the  laws  of  morality,  but  even  of  nature  herfelf. 
When  mankind  multiply  beyond  a  certain  degree,  their  comparative 
value  is  diminifhed  ||  with  refpedl  to  the  ilate.  If  this  multipli- 
cation proceeds,  each  individual  becomes  of  no  value,  and  even  an 
incumbrance.  Hence,  in  China,  a  father  is  allowed  to  fell  his 
daughters,  and  to  expofe  his  children.  In  Tonquin,  the  fame 
caufes  produce  the  fame  effedls.  In  all  probability,  a  fimilar  cuf- 
tom  prevailed,  in  the  earliefl  times,  in  *  Egypt,  and  for  the  fame 
rcafons.  Even  Ariftotle  was  of  opinion,  that  where  the  expofing 
of  children  was  not  allowed,  the  number  of  thofe  adlually  pro- 
duced ought   to  be  -f  limited  :  if  they  have  beyond  the  number 

prefcribed 

II  Sir  William  Petty,  in  his  calculations,  computes,  that  a  man  in  England  is 
worth  what  he  would  fell  for  at  Algiers.  This  can  be  only  true,  as  Mr.  Montef- 
quieii  obferves,  with  refpedl  to  England.  There  are  countries  where  a  n^an  is 
worth  nothing  ;  there  are  others  where  he  is  worth  lefs  than  nothing. — Sp.  of 
Laws. 

*  The  ftory  of  Mofes  being  expofed  on  the  banks  of  the  Nik,  renders  it  probable 
■that  this  cuftom  was  in  ufe  in  Egypt  very  early.  Children  are  now  expofed,  on  the 
jiver  of  Canton,  exaftly  in  the  fam.e  manner  that  is  related  of  Mofes. 

Jofcphus  fays,  that  the  /Egyptians  call  water  by  the  name  of  AIo,  and  fuch  as  are 
faved  out  of  it  by  the  name  of  Vfis.  This  feems  to  intimate  that  this  method  of  ex- 
pofing children  was  not  then  uncommon,— See  Jofephus's  Jewifh  Antiquities, 
book  ii.  ch.  g.  §  6. 

t  All  population  mull  be  underftood  as  proportioned,  not  to  the  extent  of  country 

E  e  2  onlv. 
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prefcribed  by  the  law,  he  advifes  to  make   the  women  mifcarry 
before  the  fcetus  be  J  formed. 

But  the  above  unnatural  permifiion  has  been  thought,  with  great 
reafon,  like  moft  fuch,  to  have  had  an  effedt  diredlly  oppofite  to 
what  was  intended,  and  to  have  rather  increafed  than  diminillied 
the  population  of  the  country.  This  it  has  done  by  encouraging 
marriage.  The  parents  are  induced  to  marry,  from  having  thefe 
means  of  relief  in  view;  and  when  the  offspring  is  produced, 
parental  tendernefs  interpofes,  and  the  children  are  preferved. 

It  appears,  however,  from  ||  Diodorus,  that  Egypt,  in  the  times 
he  defcribes,  though  at  that  period  exceffively  full  of  people,  was 
not  efteemed  to  be  over  populous.  That  *  writer  tells  us,  that  the 
Egyptian  priefls  married  one  wife,  and  the  other  people  as  rrmny  as 
they  pleafed  ;  and  that  they  educate  or  rear  all  the  children,  from 
the  notion  of  the  numbers  of  people  contributing  to  the  well-being, 
and  profperity  of  the  ftate.  It  is  alfo  mentioned,  that  pregnant 
women,  in  Egypt,  were  not  allowed  to  be  executed;  as  is  the  cafe 
with  us  alfo. 

Spurious  children  alfo,  in  Egypt,  were  equally  regarded  with 
thofe  born  in  matrimony  ;  which  feems  to  have  been  inflituted  with, 
the  intent  of  increafmg  the  population  of  the  country. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  a  great  population  is  apt  to  make 
the  laws  more  fevere  in  fome  inftances.  Thus  in  China  idlenefs  is 
a  crime;  and  in  India,  we  are  told  by  Strabo,  that  it  was  capital  to 
lame  an  artificer  in  the  hand,  or  to  put  out  or  blind  him  of 
an  eye;  which  was  not  fo  penal  if  done  to  any  other  perfon^ 
Thefe  laws  originated  from  the  neceffity  of  univerfal  induftry  in 

only,  but  alfo  to  the  capacity  of  the  ground  to  maintain  them  :  Attica,  therefore,  , 
feeing  barren,  might  be  very  populous  in  this  view,  though  its  numbers  were  not, 
great. 

t  Ariftot.  DcRcpublica,  lib.  vii.  cap.  16. 

II  Lib.  i. 

*  Ibidem. 
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fuch  countries.  A  great  degree  of  population  naturally  produces  a 
rigid  and  exafl  police.  The  dani^er  of  fudden  diflurbances  and 
infurredtions,  in  a  populous  country,  both  to  individuals  and  to  the 
ftate,  point  out  the  neceffity  of  reprefTing  them  as  quickly  as  poffi- 
ble.  Thus  we  are  informed  by  -f-  Strabo,  that  in  India  the  regu- 
lation of  the  police  conftituted  a  principal  part  of  the  attention  of 
govern ment>  and  was  extremely  rigid  and  exaft. 

Diodorus  J  Siculus  mentions,  that  in  Egypt  this  was  carried  to 
a  great  length,  infomuch  as  to  affign  even  a  capital  punirtiment  for 
the  fufFering,  or  not  preventing,  an  offence  againft  the  peace. 

The  regulations  at  prefent  in  force  in  China  are  of  a  fimilar 
nature;  every  man  there  is  a  kind  of  fecurity  for  the  good  beha- 
viour of  his  neighbours,  and  thus  made  to  partake,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  of  their  guilt,  as  a  punifhment  on  his  negledt  in  not  prevent- 
ing its  taking  place. 

There  are,  befides,  in  China,  fome  perfons,  who,  being  efpe- 
cially  intrufted  with  the  care  of  the  condudl  of  others,  are  par- 
ticularly anfwerable  for  it :  thus  fathers  ||,  in  China,  are  refpon- 
fible  for  the  conduft  of  their  children,  and  liable  to  be  pu- 
niflied  for  their  mifbehaviour,  even  with  death.  This  circum- 
ftance,  I  fuppofe,  is  one  great  caufe  of  the  high  refpedt  and  obe- 
dience paid  to  parents  in  China,  lince  it  would  be  abfurd  to  make 
the  parents  anfwerable  for  the  conduft  of  thofe  over  whom  they 
had  not  the  power  of  controul.  Parental  authority  alfo,  by  the 
fubordination  it  inculcates,  is  extremely  well  fitted  for  maintaining 
a  regular  police. 

t  Lib.  XV. 

X  If  any  one  fliall  fee  another  murdered  in  the  highway,  or  violently  attacked,  and 
fliall  not  go  co  his  afliftance,  if  it  be  poflible  for  him  to  give  it,  he  fhall  undergo  a  capi- 
tal punifhment ;  if,  hov/ever,  the  perfon  prefent  cannot,  through  infirmity,  give  any 
help,  he  ought  ftill  to  difcover  and  profecute  the  robbers;  if  he  negleits  this,  he  is 
puniflied  with  a  certain  number  of  ftripes,  and  with  being  kept  from  food  for  three 
days. — Lib.  i. 

II  Du  Halde,  vol.  ii.  p.  44.. 

In. 
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In  countries  of  this  kind,  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  is  always 
by  ftated  laws,  or  at  leaft  rules.  Where  the  people  are  exceffively 
numerous,  frequent  difputes  muft  neceflarily  arife,  which  require 
for  their  decifion  tribunals  of  juftice  j  which  are  obliged  to  decide 
in  an  uniform  manner,  both  to  prevent  the  increafe  of  litigation — 
which,  in  fo  populous  a  country,  would  be  infinite,  if  a  new  law 
was  to  be  made  upon  every  occafion — and  alfo  to  preferve  the  regu- 
larity of  the  police,  by  giving  to  every  individual  a  fixed  and 
known  rule  for  his  condudl  and  behaviour  in  fociety. 

Another  reafon  for  the  ftability  and  uniformity  of  laws  in  fuch 
ilates,  is  deduced  from  the  neceflity  there  is  ot  encouraging  in- 
duftry  in  every  rank  of  life,  and  indeed  in  every  individual,  in  order 
to  maintain  fuch  a  multitude  of  people.  If  the  property  of  every 
man  was  not  efteemed  tolerably  fecure,  he  would  fcarcely  be  dif- 
pofed  to  pay  that  attention  to  labour  which  is  there  neceffiiry  for 
*  the  fubfiftence  of  the  people.  Thus  we  are  told  by  Diodorus, 
that  in  i^gypt  -f-,  the  greatefl  regard  was  paid,  both  to  the  forma- 
lities of  juftice,  the  beft  means  for  the  dil'covery  of  truth,  and  the 
uniformity  of  decifion. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe,  neverthelefs,  that  the  formalities  of  law 
amongft  fuch  a  people  are  both  few  and  fliort.  Diodorus,  indeed, 
mentions  feveral  flakes  of  proceeding  in  the  litigation  between  the 

*  As  China  grows  every  day  more  populous,  notwithftanding  the  expofing  of  chil- 
dren, the  inhabitants  are  inceffantly  employed  in  tilling  the  lands  for  their  fupport. 
This  requires  a  very  extraordinary  attention  in  the  government.  It  is  their  perpe- 
tual concern,  that  every  man  (hould  have  it  in  his  power  to  work,  without  the  appre- 
henfion  of  being  deprived  of  the  fruits  of  his  labour. — Sp.  of  Laws,  book  viii. 
ch.  21. 

f  In  the  middle  of  the  images  in  the  fcpulchrc  of  Ofymandua,  fays  Diodorus,  is 
that  of  the  prefident  of  the  court  of  jnfticc,  with  many  books  lying  by  him,  and  the 
fio-ure  of  Truth,  v/ith  her  eyes  fliut,  hanging  from  his  neck.  By  this  is  implied, 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  judges  to  accept  no  prcfents,  but  to  regard  truth  only. — Diodor. 
book  i.  p.  31. 

Seenote  to  bouki.  ch.  17.  §3.  of  this  work. 
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parties  in  Egypt ;  but  it  is  likely  that  all  of  thi^fe  feldom  took 
place,  and  probably  they  were  but  Ihort  in  therafelves,  as  we  are 
exprefsly  told  that  all  rhetorical  ornament,  and  application  to  the 
*  paflions  was  excluded,  and  nothing  but  the  naked  fadl,  and, 
perliaps,  the  law  anilng  from  thence,  allowed  to  be  difcufTed. 
The  mode  of  trial,  likewife,  by  the  -f  oath  of  the  defendant,  which 
was  allowed  in  all  matters  that  were  by  fimple  contrail,  and 
without  any  v/ritten  teftimony,  was  very  fhort,  and  took  up  but 
little  lime.  The  formalities  of  law  in  ^  China  are,  likewife,  very- 
few  in  number,  as  well  as  the  laws  themfelves,  and  it  feems  to  be 
the  intention  of  the  government,  probably  for  this  reafon  amongft: 
others,  to  difcourage  ||  litigation  as  much  as  poflible.    ' 

The  mode  of  trial  moft  confonant  to  fuch  a  Itate,  I  apprehend  to 
be  by  judges,  who  determine  on  the  law  and  fad:,  and,  indeed^ 
upon  the  whole  merits  of  the  caufe  at  once.  This  is  the  moll;  ex- 
peditious mode  of  decilion,  and  on  that  account  mod  likely  to  be 
adopted.  This  was  the  form  of  trial  in  **  Egypt  formerly,  and  is 
fo  at  prefent  in  China. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe,  alfo,  that  a  great  degree  of  populatioa 
tends  to  multiply  capital  punifhments.  As  the  importance  of  each 
individual  to  the  ftate  is  diminilhed — which  is  the  cafe  in  a  nu- 
merous fociety— the  legiflators  have  become  more  carelefs  of  their 
prefervation,  and  lefs  fcrupulous  in  inflidting  the  punilhment  of 
death.  Thus,  in  Japan,  where  the  population  is  immenfe,  feveral 
crimes  are  capital,  which  in  other  countries  are  fcarcely  ani- 
madverted by  the  laws.  The  increafe  of  population  alio,  in  out^- 
own  country,  has  probably  been  the  principal  caufe  of  the  in- 
creafed  feverity  of  our  penal  laws, .  which  was  remarked  fo  many 

*  Book  i.  p.  48. 

t  Booki.  p.  50. 

X  Du  HaUle,  vol.i.  p.  269. 

H  Strabo  feems  to  hint  as  if  this  was  the  intent  of  the  Indian  legiflators,  lib.  xr» 

**  S.ee  book-i.  ch.  17.  fe£l.  3.  note, 

years • 
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*  years  ago. China  and  theEaft  Indies  are,  however,  exceptions 

to  this  obfervation  ;  but  this  I  take  to  be  owing  to  particular  cir- 
cumftances.  The  neceffity  that  there  is  in  China  for  regularity  of 
police,  and  for  the  infuring  to  every  man  the  fruits  of  his  labour, 
prevent  very  -f  rigorous  executions  of  juflice  ;  and  in  India,  the 
nature  of  the  food,  of  which  I  fliall  fpeak  hereafter,  infpires  a  dif- 
pofition  that  is  adverfe  to  fanguinary  punifhments.  A  great  de- 
gree of  population  has  alfo  a  confiderable  efle(5t  upon  the  cuftoms, 
feveral  of  which  are  connefted  with  what  has  been  before  men- 
tioned as  the  objedl  of  government. 

Thus  it  was  formerly  a  cuftom  in  India,  as  we  are  told  by 
Strabo  :};,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  the  kings  and  phi- 
lofophers  of  the  country  met  together,  and  thofe  who  had  made 
any  pertinent  remarks,  either  relative  to  the  fruits  of  the  earth  or 
to  animals,  were  rewarded  with  an  exemption  from  tribute.  At 
prefent,  in  |1  China,  the  Emperor  performs  an  annual  ceremony  of 
opening  the  grounds.     Several  of  the  kings  **  of  India  do  the 

*  Nee  vita  hominis  interea  charior  fed  abjedlior. — Spelman  GlofT.  p.  350. 

+  For  the  reafon  before  given,  of  the  neceflity  of  encouraging  indulhy  in  China, 
few  of  their  punifhments  afFe(f\  property;  but  corporal  punifhments  are  very  common. 
Mr.  Helvetius  remarks,  "  that  the  defpotifm  of  China  is,  according  to  fome  authors, 
very  moderate,  of  which  the  abundance  of  their  harvefts  is  a  proof.  In  China,  as 
well  as  every  where  elfc,  we  know,  that,  to  make  the  earth  fertile,  it  is  not  enough 
to  compofe  good  books  of  agriculture,  but  that  there  be  no  law  which  oppofes  culti- 
vation ;  therefore  the  taxes  in  China,  fays  M.  Poivre,  do  not  amount,  on  indifferent 
lands,  to  more  than  one-thirtieth  of  the  produce.  The  Chinefe,  therefore,  enjoy 
their  property  almofl  entire:  their  government,  confequently,  in  this  refpeft,  is 
good  J  but  is  it  fo  with  regard  to  the  property  of  their  perfons?  The  habitual  and 
enormous  diflribution  they  make  of  the  flrokes  of  the  bamboo  proves  the  contrary. 
It  is  their  arbitrary  punifhments  that,  doubtlefs,  debafes  iheir  fouls,  and  makes  of 
almofl  all  the  Chinefe,  a  knavifh  merchant,  a  cowardly  foldier,  and  a  citizen  with- 
out honour." — Helvetius's  Trcatife  on  Man,  tranflated  by  W.  Hooper,  M.  D. 

1777- 

X  Lib.  XV. 

Jj  Du  Haldc,  torn.  i.  p.  72. 

**  La  Loubicre  Defer,  of  Siam,  p.  69. 

fame. 
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lame,  and  a  fimilar  cuftom  prevailed  in  *  Peru;  which  funftlon  in 
that  country  was  very  politically  dignified,  by  denominating  it  the 
triumph  of  the  Prince  or  Inca,  who  boafted  to  be  defcended  from 
the  fun,  over  the  earth. 

From  what  has  been  before  obferved  of  the  effed:  of  a  great  de- 
gree of  population  upon  the  laws,  it  appears,  that  the  form  of  go- 
vernment muft  neceffarily  have  a  confiderablc  admixture  of  -j-  li- 
berty, or  at  leaft  of  moderation  in  the  exercife  of  power.  The  an- 
cient government  of  Europe,  as  has  been  before  obferved,  was  ex- 
tremely moderate;  and  the  reftraints,  even  of  a  perfonal  kind,  upon 
the  prince,  were  in  fome  refpedls  more  rigid  than  upon  any  of  his 
fubjedls.  In  China,  indeed,  the  power  of  the  emperor  is  J  unli- 
mited ; 

•  Robertfon's  America,   book  vii. 

f  Cato  the  Cenfor  feemed  to  think,  that  a  kingly  government  was  inconfiftent 
with  great  population,  from  his  calling  kings,  men-eaters,  or  deftroyers  of  men. 
— Life  of  Cato  the  Cenfor  by  Plutarch. 

X  "  This  power,  however,  attached  to  the  imperial  dignity,  abfolute  as  it  is,  finds 
a  reftraint  which  moderates  it  in  the  very  laws  which  eflablifh  it.  It  is  an  innate 
principle  with  them,  that  the  whole  ftate  is  one  great  family,  and  that  the  prince 
ought  to  have  the  fame  regard  for  his  fubjedts  that  a  father  of  a  family  has  for  his 
children  ;  and  that  he  ought  to  rule  over  them  with  the  fame  tendernefs  and  affec- 
tion. This  idea  is  impreffed  naturally  on  the  minds  of  all  the  Chinefe.  They 
judge  of  the  merits  of  the  prince,  and  of  his  talents,  from  his  paternal  affection  to 
his  people,  and  by  the  care  he  takes  in  letting  them  feel  its  good  effefts  in  the  pro- 
motion of  their  happinefs.  He  is  called  by  them  the  parent  of  his  people.  He  is 
only  feared  in  proportion  as  he  is  refpefled  for  his  goodnefs  and  virtues.  Thefe  are 
the  lines  in  which  they  defcribe  their  great  emperors,  and  their  books  are  all  full  of 
the  fame  maxims.  Thus,  according  to  the  general  idea  of  the  nation,  the  emperor 
is  obliged  to  enter  into  the  moft  minute  detail  of  every  thing  that  regards  the  people. 
It  is  not  for  his  pleafure  that  he  is  raifed  to  the  fupreme  rank.  He  ought  to  make 
it  his  amufement  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  an  emperor,  and  by  his  tendernefs,  applica- 
tion, and  vigilance  for  the  good  of  his  fubjedts,  merit  the  name  of  parent  of  his 
people.  If  his  conduft  is  not  conformable  to  thefe  ideas,  he  falls  into  the  moft  fove- 
reign  contempt.  Why,  fay  the  Chinefe,  has  Heaven  fet  him  upon  the  throne,  but  to 
ferve  as  the  parent  of  his  people  ?  Another  reftraint  which  the  laws  have  put  upon 

F  f  the 
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mited ;  that  is,  there  are  no  fixed  bounds  annexed  to  it :  but  then  he 
is  neceffitated  to  exercife  this  power  in  a  certain  manner.  Should 
his  edidts  tend  to  deftroy  or  weaken  any  part  of  the  fyftem  of 
government,  or  police,  the  inconvenience  would  be  immediately 
felt,  and  he  would  be  compelled  to  alter  his  meafures,  in  order  to 
preferve  his  own  authority.  The  regular  administration  of  juftice, 
the  exadl  police,  and,  above  all,  the  abfolute  neceffity  there  is  for 
encouraging  induftry — which  can  never  be  done  but  by  rendering 
property  fecure — are  all  bars  to  defpotifm  and  tyranny. 

An  exceflive  population,  in  fome  refpedls  influences  the  religion 
of  a  country,  and  fuperfedes  the  difpofition  naturally  infpired  by 
the  climate.  When  the  numbers  are  increafed  to  fuch  a  degree 
as  in  China,  it  becomes  neceffary,  in  order  to  their  maintenance, 
to  promote  induftry  by  religious,  as  well  as  political  or  moral 
precepts.  There  were  formerly  in  China,  as  well  as  in  the  other 
eaftern  kingdoms,  great  numbers  of  monafteries  of  Bonzes,  an  idle 
kind  of  religious  devotees,  who  contributed  nothing  to  the  public 
by  their  induftry.  But  when  the  population  of  the  country  in- 
creafed, it  became  neceffary  to  change  the  genius  of  the  religion, 
from  one  that  favoured  *  indolence,  to  one  that  encouraged  aftir- 
vity.     It  was  then  adopted  as  a   religious,  as  well  as  a  political 

the  fovereign  authority,  in  order  to  reftrain  any  prince  who  may  be  tempted  to 
abufe  this  power,  is  the  liberty  which  is  given  to  the  Mandarines  to  reprefent,  in. 
the  moft  humble  and  refpedful  manner,  the  faults  which  he  has  committed  in  the 
adminiftration  of  the  ftate,  and  which  are  contrary  to  good  order  and  a  wife 
government.  If  he  difregards  thefc,  or  Ihews  any  refentment  againft  thofe  who 
offer  them,  he  would  lofe  all  reputation  with  his  fubjedts ;  who  would  extol  that 
Mandarine  who  had  facrificed  himfelf  for  his  country;  and  his  memory  would  be 
regarded  highly  by  poftcrity.  Many  of  thefe  martyrs  for  the  public  good,  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Chincfe  hiftorics." — Du  Halde,  vol.  ii.  p.  15. 

See  alfo  Le  Compte's  account  of  the  Policy  and  Government  of  the  Chinefe. 

*  The  fefls  of  Fo  and  Lao,  which  hold  a  void,  and  nothing,  as  the  principle 
and  termination  of  all  things,  and  encourage  idlcncfs  and  ina(5livity,  are  detefted. 
among  the  Chinefe.— Du  Halde,  vol.  ii.  p.  336. 

maxim. 
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maxim,  that  if  there  was  a  man  who  did  not  work,  or  a  woman 
that  was  idle,  fomehody  muft  fufFer  cold  and  hunger  in  the  em- 
pire. And  upon  this  principle,  a  vaft  number  of  monafteries  of 
Bonzes  were  deftroyed. 

From  an  attention  to  the  maintenance  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
highly-populous  country,  religion  has  been  even  made  to  publifli 
dictates  inconfiftent  with  nature  and  humanity.  Thus  the  religion 
of  the  Ifle  of  Formofa  -f  does  not  fuffer  the  women  to  bring 
children  into  the  world  before  they  are  thirty-five  years  old.  If 
they  are  pregnant  before  that  time,  the  prieftefs,  by  bruifing  the 
belly,  procures  abortion. 


CHAP.     II. 

SMALL        POPULATION. 

A  Very  fmall  |  degree  of  population  produces  an  oppofite  effedt 
in  mod  refpefts.  I  am  apt  to  believe,  that  a  people  under 
fuch  circumftances  would  be  inclined  to  an  indolent  difpofition. 
Labour  and  induilry  are  originally  produced  by  ncceiTity,  and  im- 
proved by  habit ;  but  in  a  country  thinly  inhabited,  the  j]  fpon- 
taneous  produce  fuffices  for  the  maintenance  of  the  people ;  and 
confequently,  neceffity  has  but  little  power  in  exciting  induftry. 
This  was  probably  one  caufe  of  the  idlenefs  of  the  ancient  Ger- 

t  Colleftion  of  voyages  that  contributed  to  the  eftablifliment  of  the  Eaft  India 
company,  Vol.  i.  part.  i.  page  182  and  188. 

X  As  a  country  very  thinly  inhabited,  at  leaft  in  the  degree  here  fuppofed,  is,  for 
the  moft  part,  in  a  favage  fiate,  it  Is  diiEcult  to  diftinguifl),  in  many  inftances,  to 
which  of  thefe  caufes,  the  efFedts  I  have  mentioned  are  more  particularly  to  be  re- 
ferred. In  all  probability,  they  both  concur  in  the  fame  general  efFeft,  in  many 
inftances, 

I  Cibi  fimplices,  agreftia  poma,  recens  fera,  &  lac  concretum. — Taciti  G'ermania, 

F  f  2  mans. 
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mans,  and  of  the  North  American  Indians  at  prefent.  But  of 
thefe  qualities,  more  in  another  place. 

The  temper  of  fuch  a  people  is  generally  undefigning  and  gene- 
rous. As  fubfiftence  is  eafily  procured  by  every  one,  and  luxury 
is  unknown,  the  wants  of  each  individual  are  few,  and  eafily  fatis- 
fied.  Hence,  there  is  little  art  and  cunning,  as  there  is  no  temp- 
tation to  employ  them.  Property  is  but  little  known,  and  lefs 
efteemed  ;  confequently,  the  corruption  arifmg  from  venality  can 
have  no  place.  As  they  can  have  no  inducement  to  diffimulation, 
they  are  open  and  *  communicative  in  their  tempers ;  though  this 
circumftance  varies  in  different  nations. 

Affedtion  and  perfonal  regard  are  carried  to  a  great  length 
among  a  people  of  this  defcription.  The  mind,  unembarraffed 
by  motives  of  vanity,  -f-  property,  and  intereft,  has  its  force  con- 
centered on  the  proper  objedl  of  its  attachment,  the  human  fpe- 
cies."  The  mutual  dangers  and  fucceifes,  the  wants  and  diftrefles,. 
which  they  undergo  in  company  with  one  another,  together  with  the. 
inftances  of  generofity  and  affiftance,  which  in  fuch  critical  fitua- 
tions  muft  often  be  reciprocally  afforded,  among  a  people  few  in 
number,  and  all  united  in  one  courfe  of  life,  cannot  fail  to  excite 
the  ardour  J  of  friendship,  and  create  a  degree  of  attachment  un- 
known to  any,  but  thofe  who  have  experienced  fimilar  fituations 

*  Gens  non  aftuta,  ncc  callida,  aperit  adhuc  fecreta  pe£loris  licentia  loci. — 
Tacitus. 

The  Gauls,  alfo,  were  very  communicative  and  inquifitive. — Casfar. 

This  charadler,  however,  is  moft  fuited  to  the  European  nations  ;  the  North. 
Americans  being  very  refcrved,  and  great  mafters  of  diffimulation. 

t  Private  property  is  unknown  among  the  American  Indians. — Carver's  Travels, 

p.  247. 

X  Frlendftiip  appears  to  have  been  much  cultivated  among  the  ancient  Ger-- 
mans.  Tacitus  tells  us,  that  it  was  neceflary  to  adopt  the  enmities,  as  well  as  the 
attachments,  of  thofe  with  whom  we  were  conneiSted  ;  and  dcfcribes,  in  a  fhort 
but  pathetic  manner,  the  concern  exprcfled  for  their  lofs. 

"  Lamcnta  &  lacrymas  cito  j  dolorem  &  triftitiaiu  tarde  ponunt." — Taciti  Ger- 
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in  life.     Hence,  probably,  the  devoted  friendfhip  of  Thefeus  and 
Pirithous,  of  Pylades    and   Oreftes,  and  perhaps  of  Achilles   and 
Patroclus,  in  ancient  hiftory;  and  the  excefs  of  this  fpecies  of  re- 
gard, which   prevails  at   prefent   among   the   American    Indians. 
What   tended,   likew^ife,   I    apprehend,   to   enhance  the  value  of 
thefe  mutual  fervices,  was,  that  they  were  done  freely,  and  without 
any  expedlation  of  a  return  j  and  alfo,  that  they  proceeded  from 
perfonal   interpoiition,  6ften   attended  with    great  hazard  to  thofe 
by  whom  the  fervice   was  conferred.     This  naturally  created  ef- 
teem,  gratitude,  and  afFedion,  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  high  degree 
of  the  lad  of  thefe  paffions  on  the  other.     Protedlion  as  naturally 
creates  a  love  to  the  objedt  on  which  it  is  beftowed,  as   it  does 
gratitude  and  attachment  in  the  perfon  v/ho  has  received  the  obli- 
gation;  and   thefe  regards  are  greatly  heightened,  if  this  happens 
by  perfonal  interference.     We  all  know   how   naturally  we  grow 
fond    of  animals   that   apply  to   us,  and   court   our  proteftion,  or 
which  we  have,  by  accident,  preferved  from  danger  and  diflrefs  : 
and  it  is  a  great  mark  of  Fielding's  difcernment  in  human  nature, 
to   reprefent  Mr.  Allworthy  taking  fuch  an   afFedion  to  a  found- 
ling child,  from  the  circumftance  that  he  himfelf  was  perfonally 
concerned  in  its  prefervation  ||. 

The  members  of  a  community  that   are   but  few   in  number, 
are,  for  fimilar  reafons,  more   *  attached  to   their  fociety  or  ftate,> 

than: 

II  Homer  was  extremely  fond  of  painting  fcenes  wherein  the  heroes  were  con- 
cerned in  doing  fome  perfonal  fervice  to  one  another.  Thus  Neftor  is  refcued  by 
Diomede,  Teucer  by  Ajax,  Ulyfles  by  Ajax  and  Menelaus.  Neftor  adminifters. 
the  remedies  with  his  own  hands  to  Machaon,  when  wounded  ;  and  Patroclus 
drefles  the  wounds  of  Eurypylus.  A  fimilar  difpofition  reigns  among  the  American 
Indians.  Mr.  Carver  tells  us,  that  in  dangers,  they  readily  give  afliftance  to  any 
of  their  band  who  ftand  in  need  of  it,  without  any  expedtation  of  return,  except  of 
thofe  juft  rewards  always  conferred  by  the  Indians  on  merit.  The  very  difmtereft-. 
ednefs  of  thefe  adlions  muft  be  very  powerful  in  kindling  the  fire  of  friendfhip. 

*  In  their  public  chara£i:ers,  as  forming  part  of  a  community,  they  pofTefs  ar». 
attachment  for  that  band  to  which  they  belong,  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of 

any 
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than  when  they  are  more  numerous.  In  large  focletles,  the  views 
and  interefts  of  one  part  or  body  of  them  are  often  incon- 
fiflent  with  or  oppofite  to  thofe  of  another  ;  which  caufes  a  degree 
of  relaxation  of  that  attachment,  which  is  the  bond  of  union 
amongft  them. 

But  in  a  ftate  confiding  of  but  few  members,  the  whole  of  the 
people  form  but  one  body;  confequently,  their  views  are  the 
fame,  and  therefore  likely  to  be  purfued  with  greater  unanimity 
and  perfeverance,  and,  inftead  of  dividing,  tend  to  draw  the  tie  of 
mutual  attachment  ftill  clofer.  Another  caufe  why  in  fuch  fitua- 
tions  the  love  of  their  country  or  fociety  is  more  predominant,  is, 
that  they  are  not  interefted  for  their  community  merely  as  a  body, 
but  alfo  for  the  particular  perfons  that  compofe  it. 

In  a  large  and  numerous  body,  the  individual  is  loft  in  the  croud ; 
but  in  a  fmall  number,  his  connexions  are  comparatively  more 
extenfive,  and  he  becomes  of  importance  in  his  private  character, 
and  thinks  himfelf  a  -j-  perfonal  fharer  both  in  the  glory  and 
misfortunes  of  his  country ;  and  is,  of  confequence,  more  anxious 
for  its  welfare  and  profperity.  This  was,  no  doubt,  one  great 
caufe  of  the  devoted  patriotifm  of  the  Grecian  ftates,  and  indeed 

any  other  country.  They  combine,  as  if  they  were  a£tuated  by  one  foul,  againfl 
the  enemies  of  their  nation  ;  and  banifli  from  their  minds  every  confidcration  op- 
pofed  to  this.  They  confult,  without  unneceflary  oppofition,  or  without  giving 
way  to  the  excitements  of  envy  or  ambition,  on  the  meafures  necefTiry  to  be  talcen 
for  the  deftrudlion  of  thofe  who  have  incurred  their  difpleafure.  No  fclfifli  views 
•ver  obftruiS  their  confultations,  or  influence  their  advice.  Nor  is  it  in  the  power 
of  bribes,  or  of  threats,  to  diminifli  the  love  they  bear  to  their  country.  The 
honour  of  their  tribe,  and  the  welfare  of  their  nation,  is  the  firft  and  moft  predo- 
minant emotion  of  their  hearts  ;  and  from  hence  proceed,  in  a  good  meafure,  all 
their  vices  and  virtues.  A6luatcd  by  this,  they  brave  every  danger,  endure  the 
moft  exquifite  torments  ;  and  expire  triumphing  in  their  fortitude,  not  as  a  perfonal 
qualification,  but  as  a  national  chara£lcriftic.— Carver's  Travels,  p.  412. 
.r  +  It  is  very  properly  obfervcd  by  Dr.  Gregory,  that  love  of  a  country,  and  of  a 
jjublic,  cannot  fubfift  among  men  who  neither  know  nor  love  the  individuals  that 
,^compofe  that  public. — Gregory's  Comparat.  View. 

of 
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of  the  Roman,  during  the  firfl:  ages  of  the  republic  j  and  has  no 
fmall  efficacy,  at  prefent,  in  exciting  the  fame  paffions  among  the 
North  American  Indians. 

Bravery  and  fortitude  are  lilcewife,  in  general,  qualities  which 
mankind  poflefs  under  fuch  circumftances.  Thefe  are,  indeed, 
always  efteemed,  and  held  as  the  principal  point  of  honour,  where- 
ever  mankind  have  not  been  greatly  corrupted.  But  the  pecu- 
liarity of  fuch  a  fituation  has  caufed  many  of  the  maxims  and 
tenets,  relative  to  this  point,  to  be  very  different  from  thofe  of 
other  countries,  wherein  the  numbers  are  more  abundant.  This  is 
inftanced,  in  a  high  degree,  among  the  North  American  Indians 
before  fpoken  of.  The  fmallnefs  of  the  number  of  this  people, 
has  caufed  them  to  fet  a  particular  value  on  the  life  of  each  mem- 
ber of  their  fociety.  Thus  it  is  with  them  a  principle  of  honour, 
in  war,  to  preferve  life  as  much  as  poffible,  and  to  do  the  greateft 
mifchief  to  the  adverfary,  with  the  leaft  *  hazard  to  themfelves. 
They  deem  it  folly  to  expofe  their  own  peffons,  in  affaulting  the 
enemy ;  nor  do  they  rejoice  in  victories  that  are  ftained  with  the 
blood  of  their  countrymen.  They  do  not  value  themfelves,  as  in 
Europe,  upon  defying  their  enemy  upon  equal  terms.  They 
even  boafl,  that  they  approach  like  foxes,  or  that  they  fly  :|:  like 

birds, 

*  The  Indians  think  that  there  is  little  glory  to  be  got  by  attacking  their  enemies 
in  the  open  field.  Their  greateft  pride  is  to  furprife  and  deftroy.  They  feldotn 
engage,  without  a  manifeft  appearance  of  advantage.  And  they  efteem  it  the 
greateft  qualification  of  a  chief  warrior,  to  be  able  to  manage  an  attack  fo  as  tO' 
deftroy  as  many  of  the  enemy  as  poffible,  at  the  expence  of  a  few  men.  —  Carver's 
Travels,  p.  311. 

X  Among  the  ancient  Germans,  who  were,  like  the  North  American  Indians,  a 
nation  of  warriors,  and  few  in  number,  to  give  way  in  battle,  was  no  difgrace, 
but  rather  a  mark  of  military  (kill,  provided  the  attack  was  renewed. 
f    "  Cedere  loco,  dummodo  rurfus  inftes,  confilii  quam  formidinis  arbitrantur,"— 
Taciti  Germania.  "*-"" 

Some  tribes  of  the  ancient  Germans,  the  Arii  particularly,  made    ufe  of  fimilar 
arts  in  war  with  thofe  pradifed  by  the  North  American  Indians,  in  order  to  do 

the 
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birds,  not  lefs  than  that  they  devour  like  lions.  In  Europe,  to 
fall  in  battle  is  honourable  -,  in  America,  it  is  difgraceful ;  it  indi- 
cates that  a  man  had  not  been  fufficiently  careful  of  his  life, 
which  was  not  only  of  importance  to  himfelf,  but  to  the  ftate. 
But  the  torments  thefe  people  willingly  endure,  and  even  folicit, 
when  fallen  into  the  enemy's  hands,  prove,  that  their  dourage  and 
refolution  are,  in  a  high  degree,  eminent. 

The  fame  reafons  which  make  nations,  in  fuch  circumftances, 
fo  careful  of  the  lives  of  their  own  people,  occafion  their  wars  to 
be  carried  on  apparently  with  a  great  degree  of  cruelty.  Their 
objed:  in  war  is  to  diftrefs  a  ftate,  by  deftroying  or  captivating  the 
people  who  compofe  it;  and  by  this  they  judge  of  their  fuccefs. 
They  do  not,  therefore,  releafe  their  prifoners,  as  we  do  in  Eu- 
rope, to  return  and  ftrengthen  their  party  or  fociety,  but  either 
put  them  to  death,  or  adopt  them  into  their  own  nation  ;  which 
laft  circumftance  proves,  that  the  deftrudlion  of  them  was  not  fo 
much  from  motives  of  cruelty,  as  with  a  view  of  diftreffing  the 
adverfe  ftate.  But  what  fhall  we  fay  to  the  horrid  cruelties  with 
which  prifoners  of  war  are  treated  in  thefe  countries,  when  an 
eafier  death  would  have  anfwered  the  fame  purpofe  ?  This  is 
difficult  to  explain.  It  appears  as  if  it  was  the  opportunity  they 
■defire,  to  try  their  fortitude  ;  as  the  maxims  they  purfue  in  war, 
and  their  point  of  honour,  are  fo  different  from  ours,  as  has  been 
hefore  mentioned,  and  afford  no  room  for  the  difplay  of  that 
courage  and  magnanimity  which  they  poffefs  in  fo  eminent  a  de- 
gree. It  is  certain,  that  no  hatred  or  perfonal  refentment  is  in- 
tended by  it.     They  obferve  the  point  of  honour  in  the  applica- 

the  greateft  damage  to  the  enemy,  with  the  lead  poffiblc  injury  to  themfelves. 
Caetcriim  Arii  fuper  vires,  quibus  enumerates  paulo  ante  populos  antecedunt,  tru- 
ces, infitx  feritati  arte  ac  tempore  lenocinantur.  Nigra  fcuta,  tinfta  corpora, 
atras  ad  proelia  nodlcs  Icgunt :  ipfaquc  formidine  atque  umbra  fcralis  exercitus  ter- 
lorcm  infcrunt,  nullo  hoftium  fuftincnte  novum  ac  velut  infernum  adfpedtum- — 
Taciti  Germania,  cap.  xliii. 

tion. 
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tion,  as  well  as  In  the  bearing  of  their  torments ;  and,  by  a  ftrange 
kind  of  regard,  were  diredled  to  be  moft  cruel,  where  they  in- 
tended the  higheft  refpedt.  The  coward  was  put  to  immediate 
death  by  the  hands  of  the  women  j  the  valiant  was  fuppofed  to  be 
entitled  to  all  the  trials  of  fortitude  that  man  could  invent  or 
employ. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  it  is  the  warriors  only — who  are  diflin- 
guiflied  by  the  marks  on  their  breafts  and  anns — that  fufFer  in  the 
moft  cruel  manner,  that  of  being  put  to  death  by  fire.  This  is 
efteemed  a  mark  of  refpedl  due  to  their  prowefs,  which  it  would 
be  highly  cruel  to  deny  them  ;  and  even  the  fufferer  himfelf,  by 
no  means  wifhes  to  decline  the  trial;  and  even  excites  his  tormen- 
tors to  make  his  tortures  as  fevere  as  poflible,  in  order  that  he 
may  have  a  greater  opportunity  of  difplaying  his  fortitude  in  en- 
during them.  One  of  thefe,  Mr.  Carver  |]  tells  us,  when  in  the 
laft  ftruggles  of  life,,  and  no  longer  able  to  vent  in  words  the  in- 
dignant provocation  his  tongue  would  have  uttered,  even  then,  a 
fmile  of  mingled  fcorn  and  triumph  fat  on  his  countenance. 

Literature  *  and  fcience,  it  may  be  well  expefted,  could  have  no 
place  among  a  people  of  this  defcription,  as  they  are,  for  the  moft 
part,  in  a  favage  ftate.  But  with  refpedl  to  fome  of  the  arts  of  life, 
as  thofe  of  hunting  and  fifhing,  and  alfo  in  the  art  of  war,  they 
are  far  from  being  defedtive.  But  of  this  more  in  another 
'Y  place. 

As  to  laws,  a  people  under  circumftances  wherein  property- 
was  nearly  unknown,  could  have  need  of  but  few.  In  fuch  a 
ftate,  the  vindication  of  a  right,  or  the  redrefs  of  an  injury,  is 
coniidered  more  as  a  private  affair,  than  as  a  public  concern. 
Some  crimes,  however,  which  affe(ft  the  public  intereft,  or  tran- 

I  Carver's  Travels. 

*  Literarum  fecreta  virl  pariter  ac  foeminae  ignorant. — Taciti  Germania,  cJlp. 

XIX. The  fame  is  true  of  the  American  Indians. 

t  Vide  book  vi. — on  the  Way  of  Life. 

Gg  quillity. 
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quillity,  are,  even  in  nations  of  this  defcription,  thought  worthy 
of  a  public  animadverfion.  Thus  Tacitus  tells  us,  that  the  an- 
cient ;|:  Germans  punifhed  fome  crimes  with  death  ;  but  it  fhould 
be  remarked,  that  thefe  were  very  few  in  number,  and  only  fuch 
as  denoted,  that  thofe  who  committed  them  were  either  enemies 
to  the  flate  in  general,  or  ufelefs  or  difgraceful  to  it.  The  fame 
maxim  which  governed  their  mode  of  making  war,  was  refpedled 
in  the  law,  which  was  derived  from  the  value  of  a  man  in  a 
fmall  fociety.  They  thought  that  the  life  of  an  individual  was 
too  precious  to  be  facrificed  for  petty  infradlions  of  the  duties  of 
fociety,  and  juftifiable  by  neceffity  only. 

Hence  the  laws  are  much  lefs  fanguinary  in  countries  of  fmall, 
than  in  thofe  of  1|  great  population.  A  fmall  degree  of  popula- 
tion, if  I  miftake  not,  has  fome  efFeft  in  influencing  the  forms  of 
juftice  and  mode  of  trial. 

Thus  the  trial,  in  a  fmall  fociety,  appears  to  be  naturally  be- 
fore the  people  at  large :  as  it  is  of  confequence,  that  each  indi- 
vidual, where  he  is  of  fo  much  weight,  fhould  be  fatisficd  with 
the  juftice  of  the  fentence ;  and  aho,  in  order  to  coUedt  fufficient 
force  to  put  it  into  execution.  This  is  the  more  necefTary,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  crime  is  the  more  heinous,  and  the  punifliment 
more  fevere.  Thus,  among  the  ancient  Germans,  it  is  probable 
that  capital  accufations  could  only  be  profecuted  before  the  great 
council  of  the  *  nation,  whilfi:  fmaller  crimes   were  adjudged  by 

perfons 

%  Our  Saxon  anceftors,  probably  for  this  reafon  among  others,  were  extremely 
cautious  of  inflidling  the  punifhmcnt  of  death. — Wilkins  Leg.  Saxon.  pafTim. 

II  Probably,  for  this  reafon,  among  others,  the  Scotch  have  been,  and  ftill  are, 
more  averfc  to  capital  executions  than  the  Englifh. 

*  Licet  apud  concilium  accufare  quemque&  difcrimen  capitis  intendere.  Diftindlio 
poenarum  ex  delifto  :  proditores  &  transfugas  arboribus  fufpendunt ;  ignavos  &  im- 
belies  &  corpore  infames  czno  &  palude,  injefla  fupercrate,  mergunt.  Diverfitas  fup- 
plicii  illud  refpicit,  tanquam  fcelera  oftendi  oporteatdum  puniuntur  flagitia  abfcondi. 
Sed  &  Icvioribus  deliftis  pro  modo  poenarum  equorum  pecorumque  numcro  convi6ti 

muldantur ; 
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perfons  of  rank  chofen  and  deputed  by  that  affembly,  Thefe  de- 
puties were,  however,  attended  by  a  large  number  of  perfons,  fe- 
leded  by  the  people,  who  affifted  them  with  their  advice  and 
authority. 

The  customs  alfo,  as  well  as  the  laws,  of  a  nation,  are  capable  of 
being  influenced  by  the  fmallnefs  of  the  population.  This  is  in- 
itanced  in  the  pradtice  of  hofpitality,  a  cuftom  always  moil:  preva- 
lent in  countries  thinly  peopled.  This  has  arifen  partly  from  ne- 
ceflity,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  pafTage  of  flrangers,  who,  without 
it,  muft  of  courfe  perifli  -,  and  alfo  from  the  natural  love  of  fociety 
incident  to  our  nature,  which  affedlion  is  always  *  flrongeft  where 
it  meets  with  the  leaft  gratification.  In  confirmation  of  this, 
Tacitus  informs  us,  that,  among  the  ancient  Germans, -f- hofpi- 
tality was  held  in  the  higheft  efteem  :  every  one  received  the 
ftranger  with  fuch  entertainment  as  was  fuitable  to  his  circumftances 
in  life ;  and  to  deny  entrance  to  any  one  was  held  to  be  facrilege. 
The  entertainer,  when  exhaufi:ed,  carried  his  guefh  to  the  houfe  of 
his  next  neighbour.  They  never  waited  for  invitation ;  nor  was  it 
of  confequence  to  be  invited,  as  they  were  received  either  way  with 
equal  welcome.  No  one  made  any  diflindlion,  with  regard  to 
hofpitality,  between  an  acquaintance  and  a  ftranger.     The  J  North 

American 

mul£bantur  ;  pars  mul6tae  regi  vel  civitati,  pars  ipfi  qui  vindicatur  vel  propinquis  ejus 
exfolvitur.  Eliguntur  in  iifdem  conciliis  et  principes,  qui  jura  per  pagos  vicofque 
reddunt.  Centeni  fingulis  ex  plebc  comites  confilium  fimul  et  audtoritas  adfunt. — 
Taciti  Gerinania,  cap.  xii. 

*  The  hiftory  of  Robinfon  Crufoe  is  a  fine  and  pathetic  pifture  of  the  force  of 
thefe  fenfations.  , 

t  ConviiStibus  et  hofpitiis  non  alia  gens  efFufius  indulget.  Quemcunque  morta- 
lium  arcere  tedo  nefas  habetur,  pro  fortuna  quifque  apparatis  epulis  excipit.  Cum 
defecerit,  qui  modo  hofpes  fuerat  monftrator  hofpitii  et  comes.  Proximam  domum  non 
invitati  adeunt:  nee  intereft,  pari  humanitate  accipiuntur.  Notum  ignotumque 
quantum  ad  jus  hofpitii  nemo  difcernit. — Taciti  Germania,  cap  xxi. 

X  No  people  are  more  hofpitable,  kind,  and  free  than  the  Indjans  ;  they  will  rea- 
dily fliare,  with  any  of  their  own  tribe,  the  laft  part  of  their  provifions,  and  even 
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American  Indians  pradlife  hofpitality  in  a  manner  equally  liberal, 
'and  with  little  more  diftiniftion  of  the  perfons  who  fhare  in  the 
entertainment. 

The  form  of  government,  in  ftates  thinly  inhabited,  is  moftly  re- 
publican, and  frequently  accompanied  with  a  high  degree  of  ||  li- 
berty.    This  refults    from   the   circumftances   before  mentioned. 
Property  being  little   efleemed,    corruption   can   have  no    place. 
The  interefl  of  the  whole  body  of  people  being  nearly  alike,  and 
the  number  few,  one  part  of  them  cannot  be  employed  to  opprefs 
the  other.    They  are  alfo,  in  general,  all  of  them  armed ;  and,  con- 
fequently,  in  a  condition  to  refift  force  with  force.     Thefe,  pro- 
bably, were  the  principal  caufes,  though  not  unconneifted  with 
others,  of  the  free  condition  of  the  ancient  Germans,  and  of  the 
North  American  Indians  at  prefent.     It  is  difficult  to  fay  what 
power  the  kings  of  the  former  pofTefled.     Tacitus  tells  us,  that  it 
was  limited  confiderably  :  the  king  having  no  power  to  confine,  to 
inflidt  corporal  punifhment,  or  even  cenfure,  upon  any  one,  at  his 
will  or  difcretion;  or  indeed  in  any  cafe  whatever.     In  refpedt  to 
the  making  of  laws,  every  freeman  was  confidered   as  fliaring  in 
the    legiflative    power.     The    people    prefcribed     the    limitations 
theirfelves  were   to  obey.     They  marched  armed  to  the  national 
aiTembly,   to  judge,  to  reform,  and  to  punifh  j  and  the  magiftrate 
and  the  fovereign,   inftead  of  controuling  their  power,    were   to 
refpedt,  and  to  fubmit  to  it.     What  then  was  left  for  the  office  of 
the  prince  ?    Probably  little  more  than  a  precedence  in  point  of 
rankj   and  the  convenience  of  having  fome  perfon  to  give  authen- 
ticity to  public  tranfaftions,  as  treaties,  &c. 

Even   in  their   armies,    the  command   of  which   is    generally 

with  thofe  of  a  different  nation,  if  they  chance  to  come  in  when  they  are  eating.—* 
Carver's  Travels,  p.  265. 

The  Icelanders  too  are  extremely  hofpitable. — Letters  on  Iceland,  p.  8g. 

II  This  is  to  be  underftood  of  independent  ftates,  and  not  of  fuch  as  are  held  in 
Aibjcdtion  to,  and  as  provinces  of,  a  large  empire. 

thought 
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thought  to  require  an  uncontrouled  dired;ionin  the  general,  the  Ger- 
mans preferved  a  great  degree  of  republican  government,  the  military 
leaders  being  diverted  of  all  power  to  enforce  their  orders  ;  which 
were  regarded  more  from  a  refped  to  their  example  or  *  charader, 
than  their  authority. 

The  refemblance  of  the  modern  North  American  Indians  is  in 
thefe  refpedls  very  great.  The  -f-  fachem,  among  them,  is  at  the 
head  of  the  civil  ftate:  and  his  affent  is  neceflary  in  all  convey- 
ances and  treaties ;  to  which  he  affixes  the  mark  of  the  tribe  or 
nation.  This  dignity,  which  feems  to  correfpond  with  that  of  the 
king  :{:  among  the  ancient  Germans,  is  alfo,  like  that,  hereditary. 
But  befides  this,  every  band  or  nation  has  a  chief,  who  is  called 
the  great  chief,  or  the  chief  warrior  :  who  is  ||  eleSled,  in  confide- 
ration  of  his  experience  in  war,  and  his  approved  valour,  to  dire(3: 
their  military  operations,  and  regulate  all  concerns  belonging  to 
that  department.  This  dignity  anfwers  to  that  of  the  **  generals 
(duces)  of  the  ancient  Germans,  who,  Tacitus  tells  us,  were 
eleSled hy  the  people. 

*  Duces  exemplo  potius  quam  imperlo,  fi  prompti,  fi  confpicui,  fi  ante  aciem 
agant,  admiratione  praefunt. — Taciti  Germania,  cap.  vii. 

•f-  Carver's  Travels. 

X  Reges  ex  nobilitate,  duces  ex  virtute,  fumunt. — Taciti  Germania,  cap.  vi. 

This  is  underflood  to  mean,  that  the  kingly  office  was  hereditary,  and  that  of  the 
generals  elective. 

II   Carver's  Travels. 

**  Csefar  fays  the  fame  of  the  military  leaders  in  Gaul,  book  vi,  ch.  22. 

The  Saxon  dukes  or  heretochs  were  likewife  eledtive. 

liti  vero  viri  eligebantur  per  commune  concilium,  pro  communi  utilitatc,  regni 
per  provincias  et  patrias  univerfas,  et  per  fmgulos  comitatus  in  pleno  folcmoie,  ficut 
et  vicecomites  provinciarum  et  comitatuum  eVigi  debent.  Ita  quod  in  quoiibct  co- 
mitatu  femper  fuit  unus  \izxtx.<3<:.\\\\x'i  per  ele£ilonem  ele£ius  ad  conducendum  exercitum 
comitatus  fui,  &c. — Leg.  Edouardi  ConfefT.  cap.  35.  fub  titulo  De  Heretochiis.— 
Vide  etiam  Gloff.  Du  Cange,  et  Spelmanni  GlolT. — The  eledion  of  the  heretochs 
or  generals,  by  the  people  at  large,  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Saxons,  but  in  common 
with  the  other  German  nations.— Boior.  LL.  tit.  2.  cap.  i.  §  i. — Spelm.  Glofiar. 
vox  Heretochius. 

Bat 
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But,  as  a  late  Ingenious  -f  writer  obferves,  though  the  above  two- 
are  confidered  as  the  heads  of  the  band,  and  the  latter  is  frequently 
denominated  their  king,  yet  the  Indians  are  fenfible  of  neither 
military  nor   civil  fubordination.     Every  expreffion   that   carries 
with  it  the  appearance  of  an  injunction,  or  abfolute  command,  is. 
fure  to  be  rejedled  with  fcorn.     Among  them,  no  vifible  form  of 
government  is  eftablifhed  j  they  allow  no  fuch  diflindlions  as  ma-, 
giftrate  and  fubjedl,  every  one  appearing  to  enjoy  an  independence 
that  cannot  be  controuled.     The  higheil  titles,  fays  Mr.  Adair,, 
among  the  Indians,  either  in  military  or  civil  life,  fignify  only  a 
chieftain.     They  have  no  words  to  exprefs  defpotic  power,  or  arbi- 
trary kings.    The  power  of  their  chiefs  is  an  empty  found.    They 
can  only  perfuade,  or  difTuade,  the  people.     It  is   reputed  merit 
alone  that  gives  them  any  titles  of  diftindion. 

I  do  not  recoUeft  any  peculiar  effedls  that  a  fmall  population  has 
upon  religion. 

I  have  thus  fpoken  of  the  influence  of  population,  when  in  eithen- 
extreme  j  as  for  the  intermediate  degrees,  they  have  no  particular, 
or  fpecific  effefts,  in  the  refpeclts  above  mentioned,  fo  far  as  I  am 
acquainted. 

i  Mr.  Carver, 


BOOK 
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BOOK     V. 

On  the   Influence  of  the   Nature  of  Food 

and  Diet. 


THE  various  kinds  of  food  and  diet  ufed  by  different  na- 
tions have  alfo  a  confiderable  influence  in  feveral  of  the 
above-mentioned  refpedls.  But  in  order  to  explain  this, 
it  w^ill  be  neceflary  to  fay  a  few  words  of  the  effed:s  of  the 
different  kinds  of  food  upon  the  human  body. 

Food  may  be  confidered  in  feveral  lights :  as,  firfV,  with  regard 
to  its  confiflence,  2iSfolid  or  liquid,  or  meat  and  drink.  I  fhall  fpeak 
of  thefe  feparately  :  and  firff  oijolid  food. 


CHAP.     I. 

,ON       SOLID       FOOD. 

SOLID  food  is  divided  into  animal  and  vegetable;   and  that  of  a 
mixed  kind — as  cheefe,  fi{h,  eggs,  &;c. 
But  here  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  there  is  no  nation,  or  fet  ot 
people  whatever,  that  live  entirely  upon  either  animal  or  vegetable 
food  ;  but  all  ufe,  in  fome  meafure,  a  mixture  of  both.     The  Eaft 

Indian 
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Indian  brachmans,  who  are  faid  to  live  on  a  vegetable  diet,  eat 
milk,  which  is  partly  of  an  a;nimal  nature ;  and  the  abftinence  they 
pradife  appears  to  be  too  rigid  for  even  fo  hot  a  climate,  as  they 
are  moftly  meagre,  weak,  and  fickly,  labouring  under  a  *  conflant 
diarrhG3a,  and  feveral  other  diforders.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Laplanders  are  faid  to  live  on  animal  food  only  ;  but  this  is  con- 
tradided  by  Linnaeus,  who  fays,  that  befides  milk,  which  they  alio 
take  four,  they  ufe  fome  of  the  fpecies  of  arum  of  the  marfli, 
trefoil,  and  other  plants,  very  copioufly  ;  fo  that  there  is  no  in- 
flance  of  any  nation  living  entirely  on  either  of  thefe  diets,  though 
there  are  feveral  which  vary  the  proportion  of  them  refpedlivcly. 
When,  therefore,  we  fpeak  of  a  people  living  -j-  on  either  animals 
or  vegetables,  we  mean  that  they  ufe  one  or  the  other  of  them  con;- 
fiderably  in  the  larger  proportion. 

SECT.     L     Animal  Food. 

Animal  diet  is  greatly  more  nutritious  than  vegetable:  both  as 
containing  a  greater  quantity  of  nourifhment,  and  as  this  ||  nou- 
rifliment  is  more  eafily  extradted. 

*  "  Abfque  carnibus  fiimma  debilitas  et  coiporis  et  ventriculi,  et  diarrhoea  per- 
petua  folet  inolefta  efle." — Halleri  prima?  lineas  Phyfiolog.  §  dcxiii. 

t  It  is  obvious  to  every  one  who  examines  the  human  frame  and  conftitution,  that 
mankind  were  intended  by  nature  for  a  mixed  diet  of  animal  and  vegetable  fub- 
rtances,  in  every  climate  and  fituation,  notwithftanding  the  proportions  of  thefe  to 
each  other  may  vary  according  to  circumftances.  Man  is  furnifhed  with  teeth  of 
the  inclfor  and  canine  kind,  like  the  carnivorous  animals ;  and  with  a  double  row  of 
molares  or  grinders,  like  the  herbivorous.  His  flomach  approaches  to  the  carni- 
vorous, and  his  inteftines  are  of  a  middle  length,  between  them  and  the  herbivorous 
animals.  But  I  would  truft  more  to  inftinct,  producing  practice,  abftraSed  from 
artificial  opmions  ;  and  here  we  find  the  ufe  of  animals  and  vegetables  promif- 
cuoufly.  — Vide  CuUen's  Mat.  Medica — Halleri  Phyfiolog.  lib.  xix.  fed.  3.  §2.. 
■ — and  Arbuthnot  on  Aliments. 

X  Halleri  Phyfiol.  lib.  xix.  Uet.  2.  §  7. 

Animal 
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Animal  food  alfo,  by  its  adding  greater  weight,  and  by  its  filling 
the  veflels,  and  thereby  giving  a  proper  degree  of  tenfion  for  the 
performance  of  flrong  ofcillatory  motions,  gives  greater  Arength  to 
the  *  body. 

It  not  only  gives  out  nutriment  more  plentifully,  but  alfo  fup- 
plies  a  fluid  more  denfe  and  elaflic,  and  with  a  greater  quantity  of 
•f*  red  globules  than  vegetables  do;  which  is  alfo  more  flimulant, 
both  caufing  a  greater  refiftance  to  the  folids,  and  again  exciting 
their  ftronger  aftion.  From  its  greater  ftimulus,  alfo,  it  is  more 
perfpirable  than  vegetable  food,  and  tends  to  preferve  a  more  equal 
balance  between  the  excretions. 

Animal  diet,  however,  although  it  be  highly  nutritive,  and  gives 
great  flrength  to  the  J  body,  yet,  in  confequence  of  its  flimulus  to 
the  ftomach  and  fyftem,  is  rather  dangerous.  ||  Hippocrates  long 
ago  obfcrved,  that  the  athletic  habit  was,  from  a  fmall  increafe  or 
irregularity,  fubje(5l  to  great  hazard;  and  that  it  is  only  proper  for 
thofe  who  ufe  much  bodily  labour.  It  alfo  loads  and  opprelfes  the 
body,  and  requires  the  conflant  repetition  of  a  fever  to  throw  it  off; 
which  tends  greatly  to  wear  out  the  conftitution. 

Thefe  properties  are  more  remarkable  in  the  flefh  of  wild  than 
of  tame  animals,  probably  from  the  former  being  more  exercifed ; 
in  the  carnivorous  than  in  the  herbivorous ;  in  the  old  than  in  the 
young ;  in  fuch  as  are  eaten  **  raw  than  in  thofe  that  are  dreffed 

with 

*  The  Athletas  of  old  lived  upon  animal  food  almoft  altogether. — See  Athenaeus 
and  Galen. 

Robiirmajus  eft  ab  eo  alimento. — Haller,  1.  xix.  feft.  2.   §7. 

t  Robur  enim  pendet  ab  eo  reparato  quod  eft  amiftum,  atque  copia  rubrorum 
globulorum,  et  a  tenacitate  glutinis  fibrarum. — Haller,  ibidem. 

%  Ipfa  animalia  carnivora  pro  natura  fua  plus  habent  virium. — Haller  Phyf. 
1.  xix.  fedt.  iii. 

II  De  Dista. 

**  Dudum  eftannotatum  eas  gentes  robuftiffimas  efte,  qus  carnibus  et  lis  crudls 
vivunt,  ut  Tartaros,  Brafilianos,  Efquimanticos,  turn  venatores  quos  diximus. — 
Halleri  Phyfiol.  ibidem, 
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with  fire ;  and  In  fuch  as  are  killed  in  the  blood  *,  than  in  fuch  as 
are  bled  to  death. 

From  this  account,  fomething  may,  perhaps,  be  gathered,  ex- 
planatory of  the  efFedls  of  animal  food  upon  the  mind,  difpofition,. 
and  condud:. 

The  ftrength  afforded  by  animal  food  naturally  fuggefts  a  degree 
of  confidence,  which  as  naturally  produces  courage  and  refo- 
lution. 

This  may  be  the  caufe  why  animals  that  feed  upon  a  flefh  diet 
are  more  fierce  and  courageous  than  thofe  who  live  upon  -f-  vege- 
tables. 

But  this  efFed  is  not  merely  to  be  afcrlbed  to  fecondary  caufes, 
as  I  am  convinced  that  animal  food  has  a  dired  tendency  that 
way.  Carnivorous  animals  are  more  fierce  and  daring,  as  well  as 
more  ftrong  and  adive,  than  the  herbivorous  :  and  this  holds  true, 
not  only  of  quadrupeds,  but  of  birds  and  filli  alfo.  The  people  of 
cold  climates  are  more  courageous  than  thofe  of  warm ;  and  this 
difference  is  owing,  in  no  inconfiderable  degree,  to  the  greater 
quantity  of  animal  food  they  take  in. 

This  tendency  of  animal  food  appears  to  be  increafed  in  pro- 
portion, in  fome  meafure,  to  the  prevalence  of  the  fiime  caufes  that 

No  carnivorous  animals  are  at  prefent  ufed  in  diet  among  the  Europeans ;  but 
Hippocrates  mentions  the  flefli  of  the  dog  and  of  the  fox,  in  his  Treatife  of  diet,, 
and  the  Romans  reared  rats  for  tlie  fame  purpofe.  We  know,  however,  that  the 
Romans  ufed  to  feed  the  rats  on  vegetable  food  only,  and  poffihly  the  foxes  and  the 
dogs  might  be  fed  in  the  fame  manner  among  the  Greelcs.  Some  of  the  late  difco- 
verers  in  the  South  Seas  mention,  that  the  dogs  there  ufed  in  food  were  fed  on 
vegetable  diet.  Dr.  Shaw,  however,  fays,  that  lion  was  eaten  at  Algiers,  and  that, 
it"  taftcd  like  veal. — Shaw's  Travels. 

*  "  Thofe  animals  which  are  moft  exercifed,  and  fullcft  of  blood,  have  their  flefh 
the  moft  nutritive  and  flrengthening." — Hippocrates  de  Diaeta,  lib.  ii.  fe<ft.  20. 

t  Maximus  Tyrius  obferves,  that  the  moft  timid  animals  fupport  themfclvcs  on 
vegetable  food  ;  the  moft  ftercc  and  daring  by  hunting,  The  (tag  lives  on  herbs,  j 
the  lion  on  prey  caught  in  the  chacc. — Dillcrtat.  xiii. 

rendered 
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rendered  It  more  nutritive  and  flrengthenlng.  Thus  the  fleflTi  of 
wild  animals  Is  more  ftimulant  than  that  of  tame;  and  hence, 
perhaps,  the  great  ferocity  of  fome  beafts  of  prey.  A  dog  fed 
upon  *  raw  victuals  is  much  more  fierce  and  rapacious  than  one 
that  eats  them  drefled.  From  this  proceeds  the  great  ferocity  of 
butchers  dogs ;  and  the  tendency  of  this  food  to  render  them  mlf- 
chievous  is  remarked  in  thofe  that  are  apt  to  kill  fheep,  which, 
after  having  once  tafted  the  raw  flefli,  are  with  great  difficulty 
reclaimed. 

Wolves  alfo,  lions,  tygers,  &c.  probably  owe  their  fuperlor 
fiercenefs  in  a  good  meafure  to  their  food,  which  is  always  raw, 
and  killed  in  the  -f-  blood,  and  moftly  of  the  wild  kind.  Tlie 
fame  holds  good  of  J  mankind.  Thofe  ||  nations  who  live  by 
hunting,  are  In  general  of  a  cruel  and  daring  difpofition  ;  which  is 
probably  owing.  In  no  fmall  degree,  to  their  feeding  upon  **  flefh 
in  the  ftate  above-mentioned.     The  fame  is  true  of  fome  other 

*  Thucyilides  obferves,  that  the  /Etolians,  whom  he  defcribes  as  a  people  remark- 
ably bold  and  warlike,  fed  upon  raw  flefh,  lib.  iii. — Ammianus  Marcellinus  fays 
the  fame  of  the  Hunns  : — "  In  hominum  autem  figura  licet  infuavi  ita  vifi  funt  af- 
peri,  ut  neque  igni  neque  faporatis  indigeant  cibis,  fed  radicibus  herbarum  agreftium 
ety^7«/(rr«fl'^  cujufvis  pecoris  carne  vefcantur." — Lib.  xxxi.  cap.  2. 

t  Mod  of  the  favage  animals  are  peculiarly  greedy  of  blood,  and,  where  that  is  to 
be  had  in  plenty,  never  regard  the  folid  part  of  their  prey.  The  weafel  and  pole- 
cat will  kill  great  numbers  of  fowls  at  one  time,  to  fuck  their  blood  only  ;  and  the 
fame  is  true  of  the  fox. 

I  Pomponius  Mela  mentions  it  as  a  cuftcm  of  the  Scythians  to  fuck  the  blood  of 
their  enemies  killed  in  battle.  Lib.  ii.  cap.  i. — Ammianus  Marcellinus  gives  the 
fame  account  of  the  Saracens,  lib.  xxxi,  cap.  16. — and  Mr.  Carver,  of  fome  of  the 
American  Indians. 

li  The  opinion  of  different  foods  differently  afFefting  the  mind  and  difpofition,  is 
ridiculed  by  Mr.  Pope  ;  but  is,  nevcrthelefs,  to  a  certain  degree,  founded  in  truth. -^ 
See  Memoirs  of  Martinus  Scriblerus,  chapter  iv. — See  alfo  Prior's  Alma,  Canto  iii. 

**  Mihi  uiique  videtur  quemque  populum  aratorem  mitiorem  efle,  deinde  pafto- 
rem  ;  ferociflimos  pcpulos  venatores  eSsy  qui  folis  pcne  carnibus  vivunt. — Hallcri 
Phyfiolog.  lib.  xix.  §  3. 

H  h  2  nations 
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nations  that  live  in  a  roving  ftate,  as  the  *  Tartars  and  Arabs, 
which  have  been,  by  turns,  the  conquerors  both  of  the  northern 
and  fouthern  parts  of  the  world. 

The  effedls  of  animal  diet  upon  the  underflanding  and  intelleds 
are  next  to  be  conlidered.  It  appears  evidently  to  be  adverfe  to 
the  exertions  -f  of  genius,  fentiment,  and  the  more  |  delicate  feel- 
ings ;  and  alfo  for  deep  mental  refearches.  This  may  be  ac- 
counted from  the ,  plethora,  and  diftenfion  of  the  veflels,  which 
is  induced  by  animal  diet,  and  the  load  which  it  lays  on  the  di^ 
geflive  organs  and  powers  of  the  body.  This  is  indicated  by  the 
indolence,  dullnefs,  and  yawning,  which  a  full  meal  of  animal 
food  almofl  always  brings  on.  But  I  l^now  not  if  this  kind  of  ali- 
ment, by  the  firmnefs  and  tone  of  fibre,  and  the  confequent  fteadi- 
nefs  and  refolution  which  it  conveys,  be  not  better  adapted  to  the 
common  bufmefs  of  life,   than  a  diet  which  produces  a  greater 

*  Albinus  noftri  xvi  phyfiologorum  facile  prihceps  de  rei  veritate  conviflus  affir- 
mabat  carnem  vel  crudam,  vel  modice  codlam  cibi  loco  fumptam  robur  hominibus 
audaciamque  addere.  Gens  Tartarorum  belli  gloria  infignis,  qux  omnes  fere 
orientis  terras  olim  in  ditioncm  fuam  redegerat,  fola  fere  carne,  eaque  cruda,  nutrie- 
batur. —  Zimmerman  Zoolog.  Geograph.  cap.i.  §  21. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  objefted,  that  the  northern  nations,  who  lived  in  a  great  mea- 
fare  upon  animal  food,,  were,  notwithftauding,  humane  and  mild  in  their  condudl 
and  behaviour  J  but  the  fame  people,  when  tranfplanted  into  a  warm  climate,  and 
probably  preferving  their  former  cuftoms  with  rcfpedt  to  diet,  became  very  cruel; 
Thus  the  Goths  and  Vandals  were  very  favage  in  their  treatment  of  the  conquered 
people  ;  and  the  fame  holds  true  of  the  Tartars.  Where  much  fenfibility  is  com- 
bined with  great  ferocity,  it  forms  the  ingredients  of  cruelty.  Perhaps  the  ftudied 
inhumanity  of  the  American  Indians  may  be  partly  owing  to  this  caufe.  The  mode 
of  life  among  the  northern  nations  produced  no  fuch  effcd  in  their  native  country, 
as  it  was  there  obftrudled  by  the  power  of  the  climate. 

t  "  To  eat  a  large  quantity  of  food,  and  that  of  the  animal  kind,  deftroys  the 
powers  of  reafon  and  of  reflcftion,  and  renders  the  powers  of  the  underftanding  more- 
flow  and  heavy." — Theophraft.  Philof.  lib.  5. 

%  Dogs  of  the  chace,  that  feed  much  upon  animal  food,  raw  flefh  particularly, 
lofe  their  accuracy  of  fcent  of  the  game.  Perhaps  this  may  be  one  caufe  why  beafts- 
of  prey,  in  general,  have  no  fcent  of  the  animals  they  purfue..  '1 

degree 
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degree  of  fenfibillty,  Man  is  formed  more  for  aftion  than  for 
contemplation  ;  for  bodily  exertion  more  than  mere  mental  re- 
fearches ;  and  the  firm  and  tenfe  fibre,  which  is  adapted  to  the  for- 
mer, is  inconfiftent  with  the  delicacy  of  fenfation  neceffary  for  the 
latter.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  difputed,  that  the  mod  valuable 
ftate  of  the  mind  is  fomewhat  of  a  medium  between  the  two. 

From  the  above  account  of  the  effetfls  of  animal  food  upon  the 
mind,  it  might  be  imagined  that  it  might  have  fome  efFed:s  upon 
the  form  of  government ;  and  this  appears  often  to  be  verified  by 
experience.  Moft  of  the  nations  that  preferve  a  degree  of  *  li- 
berty live  upon  animal  food ;  and  although  there  are  inftances  of 
abfolute  governments  among  nations  that  ufe  this  diet,  yet  this 
has  not  been  uniform,  nor  is  it  fo  abjed:  as  among  thofe  who  live 
upon  vegetable  aliment. 

The  effecfts  of  animal  food  upon  religion  are  not,  I  apprehend, 
fufficiently  marked  to  be  diftindt,  at  lead  in  any  material  inftances. 
Some  religious  precepts,  however,  relate  hereto;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable from  thence,  that  the  refpedlive  legiflators  imagined  that  the 
difet  had  fome  connexion  with  religion.  I  have  taken  notice  of 
fome  of  thefe  in  another  -f-  place. 


SECT.     II.     Vegetable  Food. 

This,  I  have  before  remarked,  is  much  lefs  nutritive  than  animal 
food,  infomuch  as  to  be  fcarcely  fufficient,  when  rigidly  followed, 
for  the  fupport  of  life  in  the  human  fpecies.  In  confequence 
hereof,  it  is  far  lefs  ftrengthening  |,  and  produces,  in  general,  a 

•  Maximus  Tyrius  extends  this  obfervation  to  brute  animals. — DilTertat.  xiii. 
t  See  chapter  i.  on  Climate.  '' 

X  Ssepe  tentavi  vidtum  vegetabilem  ob  podagram,  ob  bilem  putrefcibilem  quas  h- 
ciebat  ut  carnes  non  ferrem  abfque  agrypnia.  Semper  fcnfi  debilitatum  univerfum 
corpus ;  ad  laborem,  ad  venerem  invitius.— Halleri  Phyfiolog.  lib.  xix.  feft  3. 

irib. 
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more  fpare  habit  of  body  j  which  is  probably  owing,  not  only  to 
its  containing  lefs  nutriment,  but  alfo  to  the  acidity  which  pre- 
vails in  all  vegetable  fubflances,  which,  it  is  very  well  known, 
tends  much  to  check  the  *  difpofition  to  increafe  in  bulk.  Some 
compenfation  is,  however,  made  for  vegetable  foods  being  lefs  nu- 
tritive, by  its  being  capable  of  being  taken  in  much  larger  propor- 
tion than  animal.  In  hot  countries,  the  climate  renders  feveral 
fruits  fafe,  and  even  neceffary,  in  fuch  quantities  as  would  be 
highly  dangerous  with  us.  People  in  Perfia  v/ill  eat  at  once,  at 
leait  in  twenty-four  hours,  the  quantity  of  thirty-five  -f  pounds 
weij;ht  of  melon  ;  v/hich  v/ould,  in  our  climate,  either  by  its  bulk, 
or  refrigerating  qualities,  be  extremely  dangerous.  But  vegetable 
food  is  not  only  neceffary  to  be  taken  in  larger  quantity,  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  lefs  nourifhing,  but  in  order  to  compenfate  by 
its  hulk,  and  the  diflenfion  it  occafions,  for  its  want  of  famulus  to 
the  fyftem.  It  has  been  found,  that  the  filling  of  the  flomach 
v/ith  vidluals  to  a  certain  degree,  at  ftated  intervals,  is  neceffary, 
not  only  to  fupply  the  wafte  of  the  animal  body,  but  alfo  to  com- 
municate a  degree  of  tenfion  to  the  nervous  and  m.ufcular  fyftems. 
Now  animal  food  is  lefs  neceffary  to  be  taken  in  large  quantity,  on 
account  of  its  ftimulus,  which  of  itfelf  communicates  a  degree  of 
tenfion.  But  the  vegetables  chiefly  ufed  in  diet,  and  fuch  as  are 
of  the  nutritious  kind,  are  nearly  infipid,  and,  of  confequcnce, 
require  a  large  bulk  to  be  taken,  in  order  to  accomplilli  the  fame 
purpofe  by  their  mechanical  operation. 

It  appears,  however,  that  notwithflianding  the  greater  quantity 
in  which  vegetables  may  be  taken,  they  ftill  require  fome  ftimulus 
to  be  joined  with  them,  in  order  to  render  them  fit  for  the  purpofes 
of  aliment.     This  is  very  bountifully  beftowed  by  nature  in  thofe 

*  Vegetable  diet  is  found  to  have  great  cfFcds  in  reducing  obefity. — Medical  Ob- 
fervations,  vol.  v. 
•t  Ghirdiu's  Travels  into  Perfia,  book  iv.  p.  51. 

climates 
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climates  where  vegetable  food  is  moft  ufed,  and  confifts  of  pungent 
aromatic  plants,  which  though  of  themfelves  nearly  ||  deflitute  of 
nouriflimcnt,  corredit  the  bad  qualities,  and  fupply  the  defers  of 
thofe  vesjetables  that  are,  more  nutritious. 

From  the  above  properties  of  vegetable  diet,  and  perhaps  from 
fome  others  more  fpecific,  it  is  found  to  render  thofe  who  feed 
upon  it  lefs  bold  and  courageous  than  thofe  who  ufe  animal 
food. 

This  I  take  to  be  the  principal  caufe  why  the  people  of  the 
Eaft  Indies  are  io  cowardly,  and  fo  eafily  conquered.  Mr.  Mon- 
tefquieu  afcribes  this  to  the  climate ;  but  this  cannot  univerfally 
produce  this  effed:,  as  we  know  that  there  are  feveral  nations  un- 
der the  fame  parallels  of  latitude  with  the  *  Eaft' Indies,  that  are 
extremely  fierce  and  bold.  This  is  the  cafe  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Eaft  Indian  iflands,  as  thofe  of  Ceylon,  -Borneo,  Japan,  and 
feveral  others.  This  difference  is  more  probably  to  be  afcribed 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  continent  ufing  a  vegetable  diet,  whilft 
thofe  of  the  iflands  live  -f-  on  animal  food.  The  fame  caufes  that 
tend  to  infpire  timidity,  tend  alfo  to  infufe  a  great  degree  of  mild- 
nefs  and  ^  gentlenefs  into  the  mind  and  difpoiition.     The  native 

Ij  Quae  plantae  aromatica;  funt  es-omnino  pariim  faciunt  ad  alendum. — Halleri 
Phyfiolog.  lib.  xix.  §  3. 

*  The  Mahommedans,  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  who  eat  animal,  food,  as  well  as  the 
Malays  and  the  Marattas,  are  not  a  cowardly  people.  Their  character  is  a  direft 
contrail:  to  that  of  the  Hindoos,  who  feed  on  vegetables.  "  The  ftrong  lines," 
fays  an  elegant  writer,  "  in  the  character  of  a  Hindoo,  are  effeminacy  and  avarice. 
Thofe  of  a  Tartar,  cruelty  and  ambition." — Letters  from  the  Eafl:  Indies,  p.  197. 

+  The  people  of  the  continent,  in  the  time  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  lived  on  vege- 
tables altogether,  whilft  tiie  people  of  the  iflands  eat  animal  food. — Diodor.  Sicul. 
book  ii. Kffimpfer  fays,  that  the  Japanefe  eat  animal  food  very  plentifully. 

X  In  general,  cov/ardice  and  cruelty  are  found  united.  But  in  the  prefent  in- 
ftance,  the  cafe  is  otherwife.  Vegetable  food  is  fo  adverfe  to  ferocity  of  difpofition, 
as  to  overpower  the  natural  tendency  of  cowardice. 

5  ^Qo^lc 
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-people  of  the  continent  of  India,  according  to  all  the  accounts, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  have  always  been  mild  ||,  tender,  and 
compafTionate.  Thefe  qualities,  as  well  as  the  foregoing,  are,  by- 
Mr.  Montefquieu,  afcribed  to  the  climate.  But  their  neighbours, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  iflands,  are  by  no  means  of  this  defcrip- 
tion ;  and  the  Japanefe,  who  live  in  the  fame  latitude  with  a  great 
part  of  the  Indies,  are  of  a  cruel,  obftinate,  and  perverfe  temper. 
This  difference,  as  well  as  the  former,  is  more  probably  owing  to 
a  difference  of  diet.  This  conjecture  is  rendered  more  probable, 
from  the  analogy  of  the  effedls  of  vegetable  food  on  ■■•  brute  ani- 
mals. Even  the  fierceft  of  thefe,  lions,  for  inftance,  have  had 
their  ferocity  greatly  abated,  and  have  been  rendered  tradable  and 
docile,  by  being  fed  upon  vegetable  food.  And  Dr.  Arbuthnot 
mentions,  that  feveral  inftances  had  fallen  under  his  own  obferva- 
tion,  of  irafcibility  of  temper,  in  the  human  fpecies,  being  lub- 
dued  by  a  vegetable  regimen. 

A  vegetable  -f  diet,  by  keeping  the  paffions  within  due  bounds, 
is  an  admirable  prefervative  of  the  purity  of  morals. 

Whilft  the  people  of  the  Eaft,  in  general,  are  immerfed  in 
debauchery,  profligacy,  and  all   kinds  of  j;  wickednefs,  the  natives 

II   Diodor.  Sicul.  lib.  ii. — Strabo,  lib.  xv. — Bernier,  torn.  ii.  p.  140. 

*  Arbuthnot  on  the  Nature  of  Aliments,  chap.  vi.  prop.  8.  §  22. 

■f  It  is  natural,  fays  Strabo,  for  people,  who  live  on  a  moderate  and  fimple  diet, 
to  be  very  regular  and  jufl  in  their  conduit.     Lib.  vii. 

X  The  profligate  manners  of  the  Eafl:  are  finely  defcribed  and  inveighed  againft 
in  the  facred  writings,  particularly  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel.  Thofe  of  Babylon  arc 
flrongly  pointed  out  by  Quintus  Curtius  : — "  Nihil  urbis  ejus  corruptius  moribus, 
nihil  ad  irritandas  illicicnJafquc  immodicas  vohiptates  inftruftius,  liberos  conjugcf- 
que  pro  ftupro  coire;  modo.pretium  flagitii  detur,  parentes  maritique  patiuntur."— 
Lib.  V.  cap.  I. 

Xenophon,  in  the  fcvcnth  book  of  the  Inftitution  of  Cyrus,'fpcaksof  the  impiety, 
the  injuftice,  the  corruption,  and  the  practice  of  poifoiiing  one  another,  among  the 
w/Vfia  i(.s. 

•of 
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of  India  are  regular  in  their  condud,  and  jufl:  and  merciful  H  in 
their  dealings. 

A  diet  of  this  kind  Is,  in  the  main,  very  favourable  to  the 
mental   faculties. 

Vegetable  aliment,  as  is  well  obferved  by  a  great  *  writer,  as 
neither  diftending  the  veflels,  nor  loading  the  fyftem,  never  inter- 
rupts the  ftronger  adlion  of  the  mind ;  while  the  heat,  fullnefs, 
and  weight  of  animal  food,  is  adverfe  to  Its  vigorous  efforts. 
The  great  degree  of  bodily  ftrength,  and  confequent  tenfe  fibre, 
produced  by  animal  food.  Is  alfo  inconfiftent  with  that  delicacy  of 
fenfation,  which  is  the  parent  of  livelinefs  of  imagination,  quick- 
nefs  of  apprehenfion,  and  acutenefs  of  judgment.  This  latter 
ftate  of  the  mind  Is,  however,  liable  to  be  carried  too  far,  and 
then  it  becomes  fubjed  to  timidity,  fludluation,  and  doubt,  which 
render  it  unfit  to  manage  the  more  important  and  adive  fcenes  of 

II  Homer  extols  the  juftlcc  and  virtue  of  the  feeders  on  mares  milk,  which  may  in 
in  3  good  meafure  be  looked  upon  as  a  vegetable  aliment* 

And  where  the  far-fam'd  Hippemolgian  ftrays, 
Renown'd  for  juftice,  and  for  length  of  days  j 
Thrice  happy  race,  that,  innocent  of  blood. 
From  milk  innoxious  feek  their  fimple  food. 

Pope's  Homer,  book  xiii. 

See  alfo  Strabo,  1.  vil. — and  Ammianus  Marcell.  lib.  xxiii.  c.  6. 

Diodorus  Siculus  tells  us,  that  certain  officers  were  appointed  in  India,  called 
the  guards  or  guardians  of  ftrangcrs,  who  take  efpecial  care  that  they  receive  no  in- 
jury. If  any  llranger  is  fick,  thefc  officers  provide  them  with  phyficians,  and  every 
other  neceffary  ;  and  if  they  die,  take  care  of  their  funeral.  Whatever  is  left  of  the 
ftranger's  cfFefts,  is  carefully  preferved,  and  reftored  to  the  relations  of  the  deceafcd, 
— Diodor.  Sicul.  b.  ii. 

His  (Arymphseis)  jufiifllmi  mores :  nemorapro  domlbus;  aliraenta  baccas. — Pomp. 
Mela.  1.  ii.  cap.  22.— — A  fimilar  account  of  them  is  given  by  Herodotus  and  So- 

linus. Arrian  remarks  the  adherence  of  the  Eaft  Indian  people  to  truth. — Hift. 

Indie,  liber. 

*  CuUen's  Materia  Medica. 

I   i  life; 
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life;  which    require    fleadinefs   of  judgment  and   firmnefs  of  re- 
folution. 

That,  however,  a  vegetable  diet  is  favourable  to  many  exertions 
of  the  mind,  is  proved  in  feveral  practical  inftances.  Gamefters^ 
whofe  minds  muft  be  always  on  the  watch  to  take  advantages, 
and  prepared  to  form  calculations,  and  employ  the  memory — con- 
flantly  avoid  a  full  meal  of  animal  food ;  which  they  find  incapaci- 
tates them  for  play,  nearly  as  much  as  a  quantity  of  ftrong  liquors 
would  have  done  j  for  which  reafon,  they  feed  chiefly  on  milk 
and  vegetables. 

IThe  great  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  was  fo  fenfible  of  this  effedl  of 
animal  food,  that,  during  the  time  of  his  writing  his  treatife  on 
Optics,  which  is  generally  thought  to  be  the  work  wherein  his 
genius  difplayed  itfelf  in  its  fulleft  force,  he  lived  on  a  *  vegetable 
diet  only,  and  that  extremely  fimple  and  rigid.  The  fame  re- 
gimen is  faid  to  have  been  followed  by  feveral  of  the  Greek 
philofophers  diftinguifbed  for  wifdom,  as  Pythagoras,  Zeno,  and 
feveral  others..  This  diet  is  probably  no  fmall  caufe  why  the 
nations,  who  inhabit  warmer  climates,  are,  in  general,  endued  with 
a  more  -f-  lively  apprehenfion  and  exalted  imagination,  than  thofe 
who  live  in  cold  countries  ;  as  in  the  former  the  diet  is  princi- 
pally vegetable,  and  in  the  latter,  animal.  As,  however,  the  mofl: 
valuable  ftate  of  the  mind  is  a  medium  between  a  great  degree  of 
fenfibility,  and  a  defeft  of  it,  a  moderate  proportion  of  animal 
food  is  not  inconfiflent  with  this,  but  rather  tends  to  pro- 
mote it. 

The  above-mentioned  effeds  of  vegetable  food,  have  alfo  had 
their  influence  on  the  form  of  government  and  laws.  The  ten- 
dency of  tJiis  kind  of  diet,  as  of  every  thing  that  generates  timidity 

*  Cheyne,  Difeafes  of  the  Body  and  Mind. 

t  Scnfiis  etiam  Brachmannis  accuratiorcs  effe  legas.'— Hallerj  Phyfiolog.  1.  xix. 

a  and 
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and  irrefoliition  in  the  people,  is  to  produce  an  abfolute  govern- 
ment. A  free  ftate  is  with  difficulty  preferved,  even  where  the  peo- 
ple are  refolute,  adlive,  and  vigilant;  much  lefs  can  it  be  maintained 
under  an  oppofite  difpofition.  Thus  wc  fee  the  few  free  flates 
that  at  prefent  exift,  are  among  thofe  people  who  ufe  a  large  pro- 
portion of  animal  diet ;  and  that  thofe  countries,  where  tyranny- 
is  the  molT:  firmly  rivetted,  and,  as  it  were,  interwoven  into  the 
conflitution,  are  where  the  people  live,  in  a  great  meafure,  upon 
vegetables ;  fuch  as  the  Eaft  Indies,  Perfia,  and  feveral  other  of 
the  eaftern  kingdoms. 

The  fame  caufes,  however,  that  here  produce  this  form  of 
governmejit,  prevent  its  being,  in  general  \,  tyrannically  exer- 
cifed.  The  fovereign  is  equally  difpofed  to  a  mild  government, 
as  his  fubjefts  are  to  an  unlimited  obedience.  And  what  renders 
the  fituation  of  the  people  greatly  preferable  to  what  it  is  'n\ 
many  defpotic,  and  fome  free  governments,  is,  that  domeftic 
II  flavery  is  unknown  among  them. 

The  mildnefs  of  the  government  of  India  may  be  judged 
from  the  laws,  which  breathe  the  fame  fpirit,  and  appear  to  be 
owing  to  the  fame  caufe. 

X  See  the  account  of  the  paftoral  kings  of  Egypt,  b}^  Diodorus  Siculus. 

II  "  This  is  remarkable  in  India,"  fays  Arrian,  "  that  ail  the  people  are  free, 
and  that  there  is  not  a  flave  among  them." — HifV.  Indie. 

Diodorus  fays,  that  it  is  provided  by  law,  that  no  one  among  them  fhould  be  a 
flave;  but  that  each  man  being  free,  (hould  preferve  an  equality  vi^ith  his  fellow- 
citizens. — Diodor.  Sicul.  book  ii. 

Mr.  Montefquieu,  in  a  note  to  chap.  15,  book  xiv.  of  the  Spirit  of  Laws,  fays, 
that  Diodorus  has  here  afcribed  to  the  whole  continent  of  India,  what,  according 
to  Strabo,  belonged  only  to  a  particular  nation.  But  Strabo  gives  no  opinion 
about  it,  but  only  fays  that  Megafthenes  declared  it  to  be  a  general  cuflom  of  the 
country,  whilft  Oneficritus  faid  it  was  peculiar  to  the  Mui'icaiii. — Strabon.  lib.  xv. 
p.  71c.  edit.  Cafaubon.  Lutetis,  1620. 

In  moft  of  the  other  parts  of  the  Eaft,  defpotifm  and  domeftic  flavery  walk  hand 
in  hand. 

I  i  2  The 
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The  legillators  of  India  are  faid  to  have  placed  great  confidence 
in  the  people.  They  eftabliflied  very  few  fevere  puniOiments-,  and^ 
thofe  are  not  *  rigoroufly  executed.  They  have  fubjefted  nephews 
to  their  uncles,  and  orphans  to  their  guardians,  as  in  other  coun- 
tries they  are  fubjedled  to  their  fathers.  They  have  regulated 
the  fucceffion  by  the  acknowledged  merit  of  the  fucceflbr.  They 
feeni  to  think,  that  every  individual  ought  to  put  an  unlimited 
confidence  in  the  good  intentions  of  his  fellow-fubjedls.  This 
difpofition  of  the  inhabitants,  has  made  the  confequences  of  their 
being  conquered  by  their  neighbours  lefs  dreadful  than  might  be 
imagined  j  fince  in  no  cafe  does  fuch  a  conquefl  terminate,  as 
among  the  ftubborn  natives  of  Europe,  in  the  deftru6lion  of  what 
the  love  of  eafe  and  plcafure  had  produced. 

This  was  obferved  by  -|-  Diodorus  and  :}:  Arrian ;  and  is  the 
cafe  at  this  day. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  apprehended,  that  their  Europsean  con- 
querors have  not  purfued  the  fame  moderate  condud:. 

The  people  of  Japan,  on  the  contrary,  who  live  alfo  under  a  de- 
fpotic  government,  are  not  truiled  in  the  fmalleft  degree,  either 
by   their   legiflators   or    magiftrates.      They    fet    nothing    before 

*  Vide  the  Code  of  the  Gentoo  Laws,  publifTied  by  the  Eafl:  India  Company. 

f  "  Among  other  nations,  fays  Diodorus  Siculus,  the  country  is  laid  wafle  by" 
the  invafioiiof  an  enemy  ;  but  among  thefe,  the  hufbandmen  remain  facred  and  fn- 
vioJable,  infomuch  that  they  do  not  apprehend'  any  danger  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  armies  and  engagements.  For  each  of  the  contending  armies  do,  incfecd,  figlit 
with  and  {laughter  each  other,  but  by  no  means  injure  the  cultivators  of  the  land,: 
who.  arc  confidered  as  perfons  to  whom  both  parties  have  mutual  obligations. 
They,  therefore,  do  not  lay  the  enemy's  country  wafte,  by  burning  tlie  houfes  and 
Jeftroying  the  woods." — Diodor.  Sicul.  book  ii. 

t  "  If  intefline  wars  break  out  in  India,  it  is  efleemed  impious  to  attack  the 
hufbandmen  and  lay  wafte  the  country.  The  military  part  of  tlie  people  carry  on 
the  war,  and  deftroy  one  another  as  they  find  opportunity  ;  but  the  hulbaadmcn. 
apply  themfclves  quietly  to  their  labour,  whether  it  be  ploughing  the  vintage,  the 
drcfling  of  trees,  or  the  getting  in  the  harveft." — Arrian  Hift.  Ind.  liber. 

their 
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their  eyes,  but  judgments,  menaces,  and  chailifements.  Every  flep 
they  take  is  fubjeft  to  the  infpedlion  of  the  civil  niagillrate. 
Thofe  laws,  which,  out  of  five  heads  of  families,  eftablifli  one 
as  a  magiftrate  over  the  other  four;  thofe  lau'S  which  punifli  a 
family,  or  a  whole  ward,  for  a  fingle  crime  ;  thofe  laws,  in  fine, 
which  find  no  one  innocent,  where  one  may  happen  to  be  guiltv, 
are  made  with  a  defign  to  implant  into  the  people  a  mutual  dif* 
truft  ;  and  to  make  every  man  the  infpeftor,  witnefs,  and  judge, 
of  his  neighbour's  condudt. 

The  above  maflerly  picfture  of  the  latter  people,  is  drawn  by  the 
Prefident  Montefquieu ;  and  that  great  man  feems  to  alcribe  this 
difference  to  the  climate.  But  I  have  before  reniarked,  that  the 
climate  of  Japan  differs  very  little  from  that  of  a  great  part  of 
India.  Is  it  not  more  likely  to  be  owing  to  the  difference  of 
diet  II ,  and  perhaps  fome  other  circumflances  with  which  we  are 
unacquainted  ?  The  Japanefe,  according  to  Ka^mpfer,  cat  a  large 
proportion  of  animal  food,  which,  by  imparting  flrength  and 
iiercenefs,  to  unite  with  the  fenfibility  infpired  by  the  climate, 
may  produce  that  ferocious,  daring,  implacable,  and  bloody  dif- 
pofition  for  which  they  are  fo  remarkable,  and  which  runs  throu'j-h 
their  fyflem  both  of  laws  and  government. 

The  people  of  *  Mexico,  who  ufed  animal  diet  in  a  large  pra- 
portion,  and  part  of  it  raw,  and  dwelt  at  the  fame  time  iii  a  hot 
climate,  were  of  a  difpofition  fimilar  to  that  of  the  Japanefe,  being 
bold,  cruel,  and  revengeful,,  as  appears  by  the  refinance  they  made 

11  Zimmerman  attributes  the  fupcrior  fcrocitj'  and  cnicity  of  the  brute  animals, 
that  inhabit  the  torrid  zone,  to  their  animal  diet,  joined  to  the  greater  heat  of  thu 
climate. 

Obfervationem  tamen  non  exigui  ntomenti,  hoc  loco  commode  add.-ndum  puto  ; 
pleraque  nimirum  animalium  genera,  quae  came  vivunt  trucifque  &  Aevioris  in- 
genii  funt,  fub  flagrantiffimo  folis  seltu,  luftra  fibi  fua  condidiiTc,  quod  ipfum  qui- 
Jem  ex  nimio  domicilii  fui  calore  provenire  vero  cfl  fimillimum.  —  Zimmerman^ 
Zool.  Geogr.  p.  600. 


*  Robertfon's  America,  vol.  ii.  p.  302,  4to  ed. 
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to  the  Spaniards,  and  the  barbarous  manner  in  which  they  treated 
their  prifoners,  and  their  human  facrifices.  It  alfb  argues  a  dif- 
pofition  extremely  favage,  in  a  people  who  had  attained  a  confidera- 
ble  degree  of  civilization,  to  eat  the  flefh  of  their  fellow-creatures, 
ae  they  are  reported  to  have  done  -f*. 

Vegetable  diet  appears  to  have  imparted  a  great  degree  of  mild- 
nefs  to  religion,  and  from  the  fame  caufe.  We  do  not  find, 
among  fuch  a  people,  any  inftances  of  cruelty  in  religion ;  of  hu- 
man facrifices,  or  of  gods  delighting  in  blood,  or  in  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  mankind.  It  is  probable,  that  the  religious  toleration 
that  prevails  through  the  Indies,  is  owing  to  the  fame  caufe. 
That  people,  although  paffionately  attached  to  their  own  religious 
fed:  or  perfuafion,  allow  flill,  that  future  happinefs  is  not  con- 
fined to  their  own  followers.  The  people  of  Siam  '^  never  dif- 
pute  about  religion.  At  ||  Calicut,  it  is  a  maxim  of  ftate,  that 
every  religion  is  good.  Compare  thefe  tenets  with  thofe  of  the 
Japanefe,  and  even  of  the  Mahommedans. 

SECT.     III.     Of  i/je  efecis  of  fijli  as  a  food. 

Fifh  are  next  to  be  confidered ;  which  are  thought,  with  great 
probability,  to  hold  a  kind  of  middle  *  rank  between  animals  and 
vegetables.  They  are,  in  general,  lefs  putrefcent,  and  alfo  lefs 
nutr.tive,  than  flefli-meats,  and  produce  alfo  lefs  red  blood  and 
(Irength  of  body.  This  is  experienced  in  countries  of  the  Ro- 
mifh  perfuafion,  where  the  bulk  of  the  people,  during  the  feafon 

t  Robertfon's  America,  vol.  ii.  p.  310,  4to  ed. 
X  Forbin's  Memoirs. 
I  Pirard's  Travels,  chap,  xxvii. 

*  Pori'o  pifcium  natura  inter  vegctabilia  &  animalia  ambiget.  —  Hallcri  Phyfiol. 
lib.  xix.  §  3. 

of 
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of  lent,  live  upon   \   fiflu  ;  and  alfo  among  the  Banyans   in  the 
Eaft. 

From  this  account,  fifli,  as  a  diet,  might  be  fuppofed  to  produce 
a  middle  effedt  between  animal  and  vegetable  food  j  and  this,  in 
general,  appears  to  be  true.  Some  peculiar  efFefts,  however,  of 
this  aliment  are  proper  to  be  remarked.  And  firfl,  it  has  been 
imagined,  that  a  fifh  diet  is  more  prolific,  or  conduces  more  to 
increafe  population,  than  one  of  either  animals  or  vegetables. 
This  was  hinted  by  Dr.  \  Arbuthnot,  and  afterwards  fuggefted 
by  Mr.  ||  Montefquieu.  Haller  *,  indeed,  appears  to  be  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion,  though  indeed  rather  from  an  inference  of  reafon, 
than  from  experience.  Dr.  Reinhold  Forfter  has,  however,  given 
fome  inftances,  in  a  late  publication  of  his,  which  feem  to  indi- 
cate, from  his  own  knowledge,  that  a  diet  of  fifli  Iilis  no  fuch 
properties  ;  and,  indeed,  it  muft  be  confefled,  that  neither  Strabo, 
Diodorus  Siculus,  nor  Arrian,  all  of  whom  have  defcribed  feveral 
nations  living  on  a  fifh  diet,  have  mentioned  this  quality  of  it,  or 
remarked  that  fuch  countries  were  more  than  ordinarily  populous. 
But  how  far  this  opinion  be  founded  in  truth,  I  leave  to  future 
enquiry. 

Another  quality  of  the  Icthyophagi,  or  feeders  upon  fi£h,  which 
is  taken  notice  of  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  is,  that  they  are  endued 
with  a  remarkable  apathy  or  unfeelingnefs,  not  only  to  the  fenti- 
ments  of  the  mind,  but  alfo  to  fome  of  the  natural  appetites.  But 
thefe  qualities  have  been  obferved  of  feveral  nations  who   do  not 

t  Minus  utique  pifces  alunt,  minus  fanguinis  rubii  faciunt,  mini  s  dant  roboiis 
quam  carnes  :  ut  earn  debilitatem  &  ego  expertus  perceperim,  &  invenias  tempore 
quadrapefimali  ab  aliis  efle  perceptam. — Ibidem. 

X  On  the  Nature  of  Aliments,  ch.  iv.  prop.  i.  §  13. 

H   Spirit  of  Laws,  book  xxiii.  ch.  13. 

*  Non  adeo  abfque  ratione  monachi  generation!  non  deftinati  a  Romana  ec- 
clefia  aut  ad  majorem  aut  ad  unicum  pifcium  ufum  legibus  adftringuntur. — Haller. 
Phyf.  1.  xix.  §  3. 
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live  upon  fifli,  particularly  of  the  American  Indians,  and  are  more 
probably  owing  to  their  particular  flate  and  way  of  life,  than  tQ 
their  diet.     But  of  this  more  hereafter. 


L 


CHAP.     II. 

LIQUID  FOOD, 


I QJJ  I D  food  may  be  confidered  as  fermented  or  unfer- 
^  mented.  Of  the  latter  of  thefe  I  fliall  take  water  as  an  in- 
ftance,  as  being  the  liquor  moftly  ufed  as  drink,  either  fimple,  or  at 
lead  with  fuch  admixture  only,  as  does  not  materially  alter  its 
properties  in  the  light  I  mean  to  confider  it. 

SECT.    I.     Water. 

Water,  as  it  pofTeffes  no  ftimulant  quality,  is  not  fubjecl  to  pro- 
duce any  irregular  irritation  of  the  -f-  pafTions  ;  and  hence,  I  be- 
lieve, the  drinking  of  it  has  a  tendency  to  render  the  temper  even 
and  regular. 

Likewife,  as  water  has  no  tendency  to  put  people  off  their  guard, 
by  exhilarating  their  fpirits  above  the  natural  pitchy  or  by  difor- 
dering  the  underftanding,  thofe  who  drink  it  are  apt  to  acquire  a 
habit  of  fcicrecy  and    refcrve.     This  may,  perhaps,  be  one   caufe 

t  Shalccfpear  obfcrvcs,  apparently  in  a  ludicrous  manner,  the  tendency  of  water- 
drinking,  to  increafe  tlie  generation' of  females.  (See  FalftafF's  fpcech  in  the  fe- 
cond  part  of  Henry  the  Fourth.)  But  the  fame  obfcrvation  is  (o  be  found  in  Hip- 
pocrates, Treatife  on  Diet,  (lib.  i.  §  20.)  and  it  is  obferved  in  many  parts  of  the 
Eaft  Indies,  at  this  day,  where  they  drink  no  wine,  that  the  number  of  women  ex- 
ceeds that  of  men  very  confidcrably. 

1  o  why 
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why  the  Turks  are  Co  referved  and  filent,  and  perhaps  of  the  fame 
qualities  of  the  Spaniards,  who,  it  is  faid,  drink  very  little  wine. 

The  drinking  of  water  :g  alfo,  in  fome  refpedls,  favourable  to 
morality,  by  preventing  the  outrages  which  intoxication  is  fo  apt 
to  occafion. 

With  regard  to  the  intelledts,  it  is  obferved,  that  water-drinkers 
moftly  preferve  their  '^  fenfes  and  faculties  to  a  late  period  of 
life ;  and  are  alfo  more  calm,  prudent,  and  confiderate,  than  thofe 
who  ufe  fermented  liquors.  As  for  the  laws  and  cufloms,  both 
civil  and  religious,  regarding  the  drinking  of  water,  as  they  are 
moftly  derived  from  the  climate,  I  have  fpoken  of  them  under 
that  head. 

SECT.    11.     Fermented  liquors. 

I  fliall  next  fpeak  of  fermented  liquors  :  which,  though  of 
feveral  forts,  I  fhall  confider  colleftively  as  to  their  general  quali- 
ties i  adding,  however,  a  few  remarks,  occafionally,  on  fome  pecu- 
liar qualities  of  the  different  kinds. 

Fermented  or  fpirituous  liquors    have  univerfally  the  effed:  of' 
enlivening  and  exhilarating  ||  the  fpirits. 

X  Aquse  purse  quse  ab  anno  atatis  oflodeclmo  fola  utor  tribuo,  quod  pofl:  tot  in 
fulgido  folo  fufceptos  microfcopicos  labores  omnibus  fenfibus  &  oculis  potiffimum 
non  minus  valeam  quam  puer  valui. — Halleri  Phyf,  1.  xix.  §  3. 

II  A  very  accurate  account  of  the  efFedts  of  wine,  and  their  progreflive  order  in 
which  they  aft  upon  the  mind,  is  given  by  Ariftotle  : — "  When  a  fober,  moderate, 
and  filent  man,  drinks  wine  in  a  quantity  rather  more  liberal  than  ordinary,  it  has 
the  efFefl  of  cherifliing  and  roufing  his  fpirits  and  genius,  and  rendering  him  more 
communicative;  if  taken  ftill  more  freely,  it  renders  him  more  talkative,  eloquent, 
and  confident  of  his  powers  and  abilities  ;  if  taken  in  {till  larger  quantity,  it  makes 
him  bold  and  daring,  and  defirous  to  exert  himfelf  in  action  ;  if  taken  ftill  more 
largely,  it  renders  him  petulant  and  contumelious  ;  the  next  ftep  renders  him  mad 
and  outrageous  ;  and  if  he  proceeds  farther  ftill,  he  becomes  llupid  and  fenfelefs" — 
Problemat.  §  xxx. 

K  k  Hence 
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Hence  thofe  who  ufe  them  are  fubjedl  to  a  greater  flow  of 
fpirits  than  thofe  who  do  not,  though,  at  the  fame  time,  they  are 
lefs  equable  and  regular.  Fermented  liquors  have  alfo  the  effeft 
of  opening  the  mind,  and  rendering  focial  intercourfe  more  free 
and  chearful,  and  individuals  more  communicative.  Thus  it  is 
obferved  by  Tacitus  \\,  that  the  ancient  Germans,  whofe  fondnefs 
for  iftrong  liquors  he  particularly  mentions,  ufed  the  time  of 
drinking  for  that  of  public  bufinefs,  on  account  of  the  efFedl  of 
the  liquor  in  producing  an  elevation  of  mind,  and  a  freedom  of 
debate  and  communication  of  fentiment. 

Perhaps  the  greater  ufe  of  thefe  liquors  may  account,  in  general,, 
for  the  greater  opennefs  and  *  franknefs  of  the  northern  nations ; 
and  alfo  for  the  great  degree  of  hofpitality  pradlifed  by  them. 

Fermented  liquors  have  been  thought  by  fome  writers  to  have 
a  tendency  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  mankind.  Thus,  fome  na- 
tions have  prohibited  the  planting  of  vines,  and  the  ufe  of  wine, 
upon  that  account  ^  and  -f  Livy  tells  us,  that  it  was  the  tradition, 
that  wine  was  introduced  into  Gaul  for  the  purpofe  of  debauching 
the  manners  of  the  people,  Caefar  alfo  gives  a  fimilar  account  of 
the  opinion  of  that  people  concerning  its  effeds.     When  taken  to 

II  Tanquam  nullo  tempore  magis  aut  ad  fimplices  cogitationes  pateat  animus 
aut  ad  magnas  incalefcat. — Tacit.  Germania. 

The  Pcrfians  likewife,  according  to  Herodotus  (lib.  i.)  and  Strabo  (lib.  xv.)  de- 
bated  on  the  moit   important   affairs  over  their  cups,  and  efteemed  the  refolutions 
taken  by  them  in  that  flate,  as  more  refpedable  and  facred  than  thofe  taken  in  a  ftate. 
of  fobriety. 

A  fimilar  account  is  given  in  the  book  of  Efther,  where  the  divorce  of  a  queen  is 
debated  over  cups. 

*  Athenseus  remarks  the  efFedts  of  wine  in  making  people  fpeak  truth. — Lib.  ii. 

t  ■  —  invcxifle  in  Galliam  vinum  illiciendae  gentis  caufa  Aruntcm  Clufinum 
ira  corruptae  uxoris  a  Lucumone. — Livii,  lib.  v. 

Cafar  fays,  that  the  Sucvi  do  not  allow  any  wine  to  be  imported  among  them, 
left  it  fliould  make  them  lazy  and  effeminate. — Comm.  book  iv.  ch.  i. 

The  Nervii  never  drank  wine,  nor  fuffcred  it  to  be  brought  amongft  them,  for  the 
fame  rcufons. — Cwfar's  Comm.  book  ii.  ch.  8. 

excefs. 
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excefs,  this  opinion  of  the  effefts  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  un- 
doubtedly juft,  as  we  found  by  experience  in  this  country,  before 
the  law  was  made  for  reftraining  the  inordinate  ufe  of  fpirituouS 
liquors  ;  which  were  found  to  be  no  lefs  ruinous  to  the  morals  than 
the  health  of  the  people.  Undoubtedly  they  fhould  be  taken  very 
fparingly  in  hot  climates ;  but  the  moderate  ufe  of  them  in  cold 
countries  appears  natural,  and  well  adapted  to  counteract  the  eifeits 
of  the  climate. 

Another  efFe6l  afcribed  to  fermented  liquors,  by  fome  writers,  is 
that  of  infpiring  "^  genius  and  fentiment,  efpecially  of  the  ||  poetical 
kind.     This,  at  firfl:  fight,  might  feem  ludicrous,   but  is  ferioufly 

X  Shakefpear,  although  he  introduces  it  in  a  manner  apparently  burlefque,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  aware  of  the  effedt  of  wine  in  exciting  genius  and  quickening 
the  underftanding : — "  A  good  flierris  fack  hath  a  tv/ofold  operation  in  it;  it  af- 
cends  me  into  the  brain  5  dries  me  there  all  the  foolifli,  dull,  and  crudy  vapours, 
which  environ  it ;  makes  it  apprehenfive,  quick,  forgetive,  full  of  nimble,  fiery,  and 
delectable  fhapcs,  which,  delivered  over  to  the  voice,  the  tongue,  which  is  the  birth, 

becomes  excellent  wit."  — Second  Part  of  Henry  IVth,  aft  iv. Athenaeus  makes 

a  fimilar  obfervation,  lib.  ii. 

Haller  makes  the  fame  remark.  Omni  vino  commune  eft  calefacere  :  vires  ingenii 
et  corporis  augere. — Halleri  Phyfiol.  lib.  xix.  fe£l.  3. 

II  Halleri  Phyfiolog,  lib.  xvii.  feiSt.  i.  §  13. — *'  Ingenium  quod  excitet  vinum, 
ex  eo  clariflime  intelligitur,  quod  ad  poefin,  quae  res  ingenii  eft,  mirifice  difponat» 
Perpetub  ab  antiquitate  creditum  eft,  et  ipfa  res  docet,  vini  calorem  poetarum  furo- 
rem  et  impetum  excitare,  et  Bacchi  et  Apollinis  furorem  unum  effe  eundemque  j 
quamobrem  Ovidius  vino  carens  in  exilio  de  fe  conqueritur. 

Impetus  ille  facer,  qui  vatum  peftora  nutrit. 
Qui  prius  in  nobis  efle  folebat,  abeft." 

Hoffman. One  of  the  fummits  of  Parnaffus  was  fubjeft  to  Bacchus,  the  other 

to  Apollo. 

Jam  obfervamus  omnes  hos  populos  qui  vino  utuntur,  longe  ingeniofiores  efie  re- 
liquis  omnibus.  Nullibi  enim  artes  liberales,  et  difciplinarum  ftudia,  melius  fio- 
ruerunt  et  florent,  quamdidtis  in  locis  :  vina  enim  fovent  vires,  pituitam  attcnuant, 
mordaces  curas  humanis  mentibus  infeftas  abftergunt,  vim  animo  reddunt,  fpirituaf- 
centiam  fanguinis  promovent,  ingeniumque  acuunt :  unde  non  inepte  vinum  poe- 
tarum equus  didus  eft. — Hoffman  De  Temperamento,  Fundamento,  &c.  &c. 

K  k  2  aflerted 
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aflerted  by  feveral  very  grave  and  eminent  writers,  and  is,  I  believe,, 
in  feme  degree,  founded  upon  truth.  Many  of  the  ancient  poets 
fpeak  of  the  connexion  between  wine  and  genius ;  and  ahhough 
we  fhould  not  believe  all  thefe  expreffions  to  be  meant  to  be  un- 
derflood  literally  ;  yet  it  may  ftill  be  inferred,  that  fome  connec- 
tion between  them  was  fuppofed.  Our  own  Milton,  whofe  tem- 
perance was  remarkable  in  every  period  of  his  life,  has  exprefTed 
the  fame  *  fentiment,  and  enlarged  confiderably  upon  it. 

Malt-liquor  poffefTes,  in  many  refpefts,  the  fime  qualities  with 
wine,  but  has  not  the  fame  reputation  for  infpiring  genius,  and 
improving  the  -f-  intellefts.  This  may  be  afcribed  to-  feveral. 
caufes  :  firft,  the  vifcidity  of  malt-liquor  is  fuch,  as  to  prevent  the 
effecfts  of  the  fpirituous  part  upon  the  nervous  fyftem,.  by  invifcat- 
ing  and  entangling  it  in  its  fubftance  ;  fecondly,  malt-liquor  iS' 
very  nutritious,  and  apt  to  encreafe  corpulency,  a  circumftance  by 
no  means  favourable  to  mental  exertions  ;  laftly,  malt-liquors 
have  but  little  of  the  acid  which  accompanies  wine,  which  is  of 
great  efficacy  in  caufing  the  latter  to  pafs  off  quickly  by  the  fecre- 
tions,  and  prevents  its  loading  the  body,  and  powers  of  digeftion  ;. 
whereas  malt -liquors,  for  want  of  fome  ftimulus  of  this  kind,  arje: 

•  Quid  c|-uercris  refugam  vino  dapibufque  poefin  ? 

Carmen  amat  Bacchum,  carmina  Bacchus  amat. 
Nee  puduit  Phcebum  viridcs  geftafle  corymbos,. 

Atque  hederam  lauro  prEpofuifTe  fuse. 
Nafo  Corallasis  mala  carmina  mifit  ab  agris, 

Non  illic  epula;,  non  fatavitis  erat. 
Quid  nifi  vina  rofafque  racemiferumque  Lyseum- 

Cantavit  brevibus  Tela  mufa  modis  ? 
Pindaricofque  inflat  numcros  Teumcfius  Evan,. 

Et  redolet  fumptum  pagina  quaequc  mcrum. 
Elegia  fexta  Miltoni  ad  Carolum  Deodatur  ruri  commorantem. 

+  Athcnsus  remarks,  that  wine  taken  too  freely  caufed  the  head  to  be  more 
painful,  but  does  n«t  render  people  fo  heavy  and  lethargic  as  malt-liquor. —  Lib.  i. 
ad  fincm. 

nearly 
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nearly  equally  oppreflive  with  animal  food,  Diflilled  fpirits  might 
appear  to  have  nearly  the  fame  effedls  with  wine,  as  being  very 
^  thin,  light,  and  poffefllng  nearly  the  fame  powers  of  the  fpi- 
rituous  kind  ;  but  in  reality,  wine  and  fpirituous  liquors  differ  very 
much  from  one  another.  Diflilled  fpirits  want  the  acid  of  wines— 
which  either  does  not  rife,  or  is  deftroyed  in  the  diftillation — and 
therefore  remain  longer  in  the  body,  and  are  more  inflammatory. 
They  are  alfo  more  narcotic,  and  produce  worfe  effeds  upon  the 
nervous  fyftem,  in  debilitating  it,  than  wine.  They  are  likewife 
defliitute  of  ||  fixible  air,  to  which  wine,  in  a  great  meafure,  owes 
its  invigorating  and  chearing  qualities,  but  which  is  deftroyed  or 
dilhpated  in  the  diflillation  of  fpirits.  Hence  their  effefts  upon, 
the  intelleds  are  lefs  happy  than  thofe  of  wine. 

As  to  laws  refpedting  the  ule  of  wine,  or  the  omiffion  of  it  al- 
together, I  have  before  fpoken  under  the  article  of  Climate. 

T  know  of  no  peculiar  or  fpecific  effedts  of  fermented  liquors  on 
the  form  of  government  or  religion  of  mankind. 

SECT.     III.     EJl'Bs  of  Tea: 

As  tea  now  makes  fo  large  a  part  of  the  pleafures,  and  indeed  of* 
the  diet,    of  a  great  number  of  people,   efpecially   in  our   own 
country,  a  few  remarks  upon  it  may  not  be  improper. 

X  Aqua  eft  occulto  acore  et  plurimo  phlogifto  ebria. — Halleri  Phyfiolog.  lib.  xix. 
fea.  3. 

tl  There  appear  to  be  two  caufes  of  inebriation  in  fermented  liquors;  one  from 
the  fixible  air,  and  another  from  the  vinous  fpirit.  That  from  the  former  takes  place 
fooner,  and  is  the  more  tranfient  of  the  two,  and  feems  alfo  to  do  lefs  injury  to  the 
Gonftitution,  and  is  lilcewife  more  apt  to  excite  chearfulnefs  and  good  fpirits.  This 
is  very  well  known  to  thofe  who  have  compared  the  efFeds  of  champagne  with  thofe 
Qf  the  ftronger  wines. 

The  fame  efFeiEls  with  thofe  of  champagne  are  found  in  fome  mineral  waters,  ef- 
pecially in  thofe  of  Spa  and  Pyrmont,  and  in  fome  degree  in  thofe  of  Bath,  when 
drank  frelh  at  the  fpring. 

Tea 
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Tea  appears,  from  the  ]]  befl  experiments,  to  produce  fedative 
cfFefts  upon  the  nerves,  diminifhing  their  energy,  and  the  tone  of 
the  mufcular  fibres,  and  inducing  a  confiderable  degree,  both  of 
fenfibility  and  irritability,  upon  the  whole  fyftem.  It  alfo  pro- 
motes the  thinner  evacuations  very  powerfully,  and  diminiflies  the 
flefh  and  bulk  of  thofe  who  ufe  it.  Thefe  effedts  tend  to  impair 
the  ftrength,  and  promote  the  other  confequences  of  it  upon  the 
nervous  fyftem  above  defcribed.  Hence  the  ufe  of  tea  has  been 
found  very  agreeable  to  the  ftudious,  efpecially  thofe  engaged  in 
the  compofition  of  works  of  genius  and  imagination,  and  hence  is 
emphatically  ftyled  the  poet's  friend.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
believe  that,  at  leaft  with  us,  it  has  had  the  eife6l  of  enfeebling 
and  enervating  the  bodies  of  our  people,  and  of  introducing  feveral 
diforders  that  arife  from  laxity  and  debility ;  and  has  been  of  ftill 
more  confequence  in  making  way  for  the  ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors, 
which  are  often  taken  to  relieve  that  depreflion  which  tea 
occalions. 

From  thefe  efFeds  of  tea,  I  cannot  but  think  that  its  confe- 
quences, on  the  whole,  have  been  highly  prejudicial.  It  evi- 
dently injures  the  health,  and,  by  the  confequences  laft  mentioned, 
tends  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  the  people;  and,  in  my  opinion,  by 
the  effedts  it  produces  upon  the  nerves,  contributes  to  abate  cou- 
rage, vigour,  and  fleadinefs  of  mind  :  circumftances  furely  of  them- 
felves  fufficient  to  difcredit  its  ufe,  with  thofe  who  are  engaged  in 
any  fituation  of  life  that  requires  exertion  and  refolution.  Perhaps, 
however,  in  the  hot  climates  of  China  and  India,  the  ufe  of  this 
liquor  may  not  be  fo  prejudicial  as  in  the  colder  ones;  it  may 
there  tend  to  abate  the  wearinefs  occafioned  by  heat,  and,  as  a 
grateful  diluent,  promote  the  thinner  evacuations ;  which  poffibly 
may,  by  caufing  it  to  pafs  off  quickly,  counterad,  in  fome  mea- 

y  Sec  Dr.  Lcttfom's  ingenious  Eflay  on  this  fubjcdt. 
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fure,  its  bad  effecfls.  But  the  -f-  noxious  qualities  of  this  plant  are 
not  unknown  even  in  its  native  countries.  The  Japanefe  are 
fubjed;  to  the  diabetes,  and  to  confumptive  diforders  refembling 
the  atrophy,  from  its  ufe  j  and  the  Chinefe,  it  is  faid,  are  fo  fenfi- 
ble  of  thefe  confequences,  that  they  rarely  drink  green  tea  at  all, 
which  is  the  mofl  remarkable  for  thefe  effedts.  Perhaps  the  dimi- 
nutive ftature,  and  cowardly,  and  at  the  fame  time  acute  and  trick- 
ing difpofition  of  the  Chinefe,  may  be  owing,  in  no  fmall  degreCj^ 
to  the  ufe  of  this  vegetable. 


t  Tea  belongs  to  the  natural  order  of  the  Coadunatae,  which  are  all  of  the  nar- 
cotic kind. 


BOOK 
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On  the   Influence  of  Way  of  Life. 


I  NOW  come  to  the  laft  head  on  which  I  mean  to  treat,  which 
is  concerning  the  influence   of  way  of  life   upon   mankind, 
with  refpedl  to  the  above  particulars. 

This  expreflion,  if  taken  in  the  extent  in  which  it  is  ufually 
underftood,  would  comprife  a  larger  field  than  the  limits  of  the 
prefent  work  would  admit.  I  mufl:  therefore  inform  the  reader, 
that  I  mean  to  confine  it,  in  general,  to  the  various  degrees  of  civi- 
lifation  amongfl:  mankind,  adding,  however,  fome  remarks  on  the 
different  occupations  and  modes  of  living  that  ufually  occur  in  the 
progrefs  of  improvement. 

In  purfuing  this  plan,  I  fhall  begin  with  that  ftate  of  mankind 
that  appears  to  be  the  leaft  civilifed,  compatible  with  the  fubfiftence 
of  a  nation  or  body  of  people,  and  proceed  upwards  to  the  highefl: 
degree  of  refinement  that  we  have  any  authentic  teflimony  to  have 
been  pofTeffed  by  any  nation  whatever. 

The  progrefs  of  civilifation  may  be  divided  into  feveral  ftages  i 
each  of  which,  however,  feparately,  comprehends  divers  degrees  of 
improvement. 

LI  CHAP. 
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CHAP.     L 


ON  THK  INFLUENCE  OF  A  SAVAGE  STATE. 


r"!"^  H  E  firfl:  and  loweft  ftage  of  civilifation,  of  which  I  fliall 
B  fpcak,  is  that  generally  called  favage,  where  the  people  fub- 
fift  by  hunting  or  fifhing,  and  on  the  fpontaneous  produce  of  the 
earth ;  and  are  ignorant,  at  leaft  in  general,  of  the  nature  of  pri- 
vate property,  particularly  money.  Some  latitude  muft,  however, 
be  allowed  in  this  defcription,  as  there  is  fcarce  any  people  to 
whom  it  is  ftriftly  applicable.  It  may  be  fuppof>-d  to  compre- 
hend from  the  Fenni  of  Tacitus,  and  the  Icthyophagi  of  Dio- 
dorus,  and  other  writers,  to  the  Goths,  Hunns,  and  Saracens,  of 
former  ages,  or  the  Arabs  and  Tartars  of  the  prefent;  or  from  the 
greatefl:  degree  of  favagenefs  known,  tofuch  a  degree  of  civilifation 
as  is  produced  by  the  general  knowledge  of  property  and  money. 

The  two  nations  mentioned  above,  the  Fenni  and  the  Icthyo- 
phagi, are,  I  believe,  the  moft  ftriking  inftances  of  iavagencfs- 
which  are  recorded  to  have  taken  place  in  any  conliderable  body 
of  people. 

The  former  of  thefe  *  (the  Fenni)  had  neither  defenllve  arms, 
horfes,  nor  deities.  To  favage  fiercenefs  they  joined  abjeft 
poverty.  They  fed  upon  herbs,  cloathed  themfelves  with  the 
fkins  of  beafts,  and  flept  upon  the  ground.  Their  only  de- 
pendence was  on  their  arrows,  which,  for  want  of  iron,  ■■  ere 
pointed  with  bones.  The  fabfiftence  of  both  fcxes  was  pre-  ured. 
by  huntmg,  to  which  they  went  jointly,  and  Hiared  the  pre.  ilike. 
A  covering  made  of  boughs  intertwined  witli  one  another,  "was  all 

f  Tacui  Gci  mania,  cap.  xlvi. 

the 
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the  fhelter  that  defended  their  infants  from  the  rigour  of  the 
weather,  and  the  fiercenefs  of  beafts  of  prey.  This  furni(hed  a 
home  for  the  young,  and  a  place  of  refuge  and  repofe  for  the  old. 
This  mode  of  living  they  preferred  to  the  fatigue  of  cultivating 
the  ground,  and  of  building  houfes  ;  to  the  agitations  of  hope  and 
fear,  attendant  on  a  care  of  their  own  fortunes,  and  on  a  con- 
nexion with  thofe  of  others.  Without  apprehenfions  from  either 
gods  or  men,  they  had  reached  a  ftate  which  is  nearly  unattainable 
to  all  human  endeavours,  the  being  entirely  without  a  wifli.  The 
Icthyophagi  were  nearly  fimilar  to  the  Fenni — they  went*  naked, 
dwelt  in  rude  buildings,  made  of  the  -f-  bones  of  large  fifh  and  of 
Ihells,  lived  on  %  fifh,  which  they  caught  in  a  |]  rude  and  fimple 
manner,  and  which  alfo  they  eat  nearly  §  raw.  When  this  fup- 
ply  failed,  they  lived  on  fuch  fhell-fifli  **  as  they  found  upon  the 
Ihores ;  and,  in  default  of  this,  on  the  -f-f-  bones  or  prickles  of 
fi{h,  which  they  either  eat  when  fimply  cut  into  pieces,  or,  when 
too  hard  for  maftication,  bruifed  between  {tones.  Sometimes 
they  made  a  kind  of  bread  of  the  fifli,  beaten  into  a  pafte,  with 

*  Diodor.  Sicul.  lib.  iii.  p.  io6.  edit.  Rhodom. 

t  Strabon.  lib.  xv.   p.  720,  726. — Arrian  Hid.  Ind.  liber,  §  29,  30. 

X  Diodor.  Sicul.  lib.  iii.  p.  106. — Strabon.  lib.  xv.  p.  720. — Arrian,  Hill.  Ind. 
liber,  §  xxix. 

Feeding  upon  fifli  was,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Greeks,  thought  an  inftance  of 
great  barbarifm,  and  what  was  never  praiSlifed,  unlefs  in  times  of  great  diflrefs. 
Homer's  heroes,  in  the  Iliad,  although  their  fcene  of  aftion  la)'  upon  the  fea- 
(hore,  never  appear  to  have  fed  upon  fi/h :  and  Menclaus,  in  the  Odyffey,  mentions 
it  as  an  inftance  of  the  highefc  neceHity,  that  his  foldiers  were  obliged  to  feed  upon 
fifli  in  Egypt. 

II  Diodor.  Sicul.  lib.  iii.  p.  ic6. — Arrian,  §  xxix. 

%  Strabon.  1.  xv.  p.  721.— Diodor.  SicuI.  lib.  iii.  p.  io3.  —Arrian,  Hifl.  Ind. 
lib.  §  xxix. 

**  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  iii.  p,  107. 

it  Idem,  p.  107. 

L  I  2  the 
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the  mixture  of  a  little  flour  *,  which  they  ufed  with  the  fifh 
when  eaten  frefh,  as  a  fupply  for  a  dry  food.  For  drink  -f-  they 
ufed  water,  and  fome  of  them  fcarcely  any  |  liquid  at  all.  Their 
wives  and  children  were  \\  in  common  among  them,  in  the  fame 
manner  with  their  flocks  and  herds.  They  had  fcarcely  any  lan- 
guage, but  uttered  an  §  unformed  rude  kind  of  found  **,  fcarcely 
refembling  a  voice.  The  inhabitants  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  in  South 
America,  were  in  a  ftate  little  differing  from  the  Icthyophagi, 
and  equally  favagc  -)—}-. 

The  North  American  Indians  may  be  adduced  as  an  infl;ance 
of  a  fl:ate  of  life  fomewhat  fimilar,  though  more  improved. 
Thefe,  like  the  people  above  defcribed,  live  by  hunting  and  fifli- 
ing  J  but  have  advanced  to  greater  degrees  of  dexterity  in  their 
employments  than  the  Fenni  or  Icthyophagi.  In  other  cir- 
cumftances  too,  relative  to  civilifation,  they  are  far  fuperior. 

From  thefe,  and  fome  other  infl:ances,  I  fhall  attempt  to  deduce 
the  efl?edls  of  this  way  of  life  upon  mankind,  relative  to  the  articles 
here  under  confideration. 

*  Strabon.  lib.  xv.  p.  720.  —  Arrian,  Hift.  Ind.  §  xxix.  —  DIod.  Sic.  lib.  iii.  p. 
107. 

The  Laplanders,  who,  in  feveral  particulars  of  their  way  of  life,  refemble  the 
Icthyophagi,  make  a  bread  of  dried  fifties  ;  and  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  pine-tree, 
ground  to  powder,  which  they  eat  more  for  the  purpofe  of  fupplying  a  dry  food, 
than  that  of  nourishment. 

Diodorus  and  Arrian  both  mention,  that  the  Icthyophagi  ufe  this  kind  of  bread 
for  the  purpofe  of  fupplying  a  dry  aliment.  For  the  ufe  of  which,  fee  Dr.  Cullen's 
Mat.  Medic.  Art.  Bread. 

t  Strabon.  lib.  xv.  p.  720. 

J  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  iii.  p.  106. 

H   Idem,  lib.  iii.  p.  106. 

§  Idem,  1.  iii.  p.  108. 

**  Jornandes,  the  Goth,  mentions  the  Hunns  as  refembling  the  Icthyophagi  in 
this  refpect. — "  Nee  aliud  voce  notum  nifi  qua:  human!  fermonis  imaginem  af- 
Cgnabat." 

ft  See  Banks'  and  Cook's  firft  voyage, 

SECT. 
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SECT     I.     BiffeSis  of  a  favage  way  of  life  upon  the  difpofition. 

One  of  the  moft  remarkable  circumftances  belonging  to  the  I 
favage  ftate  of  mankind,  is  an  apathy  or  infenfibility  of  difpofition, 
which  they  almoft  univerfally  difcover.  Tiiis  part  of  the 
chara(fler  of  thefe  people  may,  with  great  probability,  be  referred 
to  their  rude  ftate,  as  it  is  found  in  all  climates,  ana  under  very 
different  circumftances  with  regard  to  diet,  &c.  Savage  nations  / 
have  been  remarkable  for  this  charadteriftic  from  great  antiquity, 
and  modern  experience  is  agreeable  thereto.  Tacitus  obftrves, 
that  the  Fenni  had  no  regard  for  gods  or  men  ;  and  Diodorus-|- 
fays,  that  the  Icthyophagi  were  remarkable  for  want  of  fenfibility, 
even  to  a  degree  that  furpaffes  belief.  The  fame  quality  is  alfo 
obfervable,   in    a   high    degree,  among   the  \  American   Indians. 

t  What  is  moft  extraordinary  in  tliefe  people  is,  their  freedom  from  all  agitation 
or  emotion  of  mind  on  any  occafion,  which  is  fo  great  as  to  furpafs  all  belief.  Thcfe 
people  neither  enter  into  any  converfation  with  Grangers,  nor  are  at  all  furprifed  by 
the  fight  of  them  ;  but  regard  them  with  a  fixed  and  unconcerned  afpeft,  and  with- 
out (hewing  any  figns  of  being  at  all  aftefted.  It  is  even  faid,  that  when  naked 
fwords  were  aimed  at  them,  they  made  no  attempts  to  avoid  them  ;  nor  were  they 
roufed  to  paflion  by  the  inflidlion  of  injuries  or  wounds  ;  neither  were  they  more 
affeiSed  by  the  fufFerings  of  others,  than  by  their  own  ;  but  have  often  beheld  the 
mafiacre  of  their  wives  and  children  without  betraying  any  fymptoms  either  of  pity 
or  refentment. — Diodor.  Sicul.  lib.  iii.  p.  io8. 

%  If  you  tell  an  Indian  that  his  children  have  greatly  fignalifed  themfelves  againft 
the  enemy,  have  taken  many  fcalps,  and  brought  home  many  prifoners,  he  does 
not  appear  to  feel  any  extraordinary  pleafure  on  the  occanon — his  anfwer  is  gene- 
rally, "  It  is  well,"  and  he  makes  very  little  further  enquiry  about  it.  On  the 
contrary,  if  you  inform  him  that  his  children  are  flain,  or  taken  prifoners,  he  makes 
no  complaints,  but  only  replies,  "  It  does  not  fignify,"  and  probably,  for  ibme  time  at 

leaft,  afks  not  how  it  happened. — Carver's  Travels,  p.  240,  241. See  alfo  note  L 

of  Robertfon's  Hiftory   of  America,'  whe'refif'TTamerous    teftimonies   of  tiiis    part     - - 

of  the  character  of  that  people  are  adduced The   thoughtlefs  and  improvident 

condud  of  favages,  with  rerpe(5t  to  laying  up  of  provifions   and  other  neceflaries,  is 
to  be  afcribed  to  this  difpofition. 

This 
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This  difpofition  is  the  leading  mark  of  the  charader  of  nations 
in  this  condition,  and  from  it  moft  of  their  other  qualities  are 
derived. 

Why  this  way  of  life  fliould  produce  this  effeft,  it  is  difficult  ful- 
ly to  explain.  Is  it  that  the  feelings,  as  well  as  the  faculties  of 
the  mind,  being  little  employed  about  that  period  of  life  wherein 
the  inhabitants  of  civilifed  countries  generally  receive  impreffions 
and  ideas,  become  callous  afterwards,  for  want  of  being  accuflomed 
early  to  a  variety  of  fenfations,  which  improve  fenfibility  by  habit 
and  ufe  ?  We  all  know  how  difficult  a  thing  it  is  to  inftrud:  per- 
fons,  in  an  *  advanced  age,  in  what  is  eafily  acquired  in  youth — 
the  knowledge  of  languages  for  inftance — and  how  foon  the  im- 
preffion  thus  made  is  obliterated.  Does  the  mental  capacity  bear 
any  analogy  to  the  appetite  for  food,  and  inclination  to  fleep  ; 
which  we  often  obferve,  if  not  indulged  at  the  ufual  periods,  de- 
part, and  return  no  more  until  the  recurrence  of  the  accuftomed  time 
of  gratification  ?  It  is  remarked  with  great  ingenuity,  by  an  elegant 
writer,  that  the  anatomy  of  an  eye  that  had  never  received  the 
impreffion  of  light,  or  of  an  ear  that  had  never  felt  the  impulfe 
of  founds,  would  probably  exhibit  defefts  in  the  very  flrudiure  of 
the  organs  themfelves,  arifmg  from  their  having  never  been  ap- 
plied to  their  proper  fundions ;  fo  in  the  prefent  cafe  we  may 
fnppofe,  from  analogy,  that  the  human  capacity,  in  fuch  fitua- 
tions,  would  be  defeftive  in  its  very  arrangement  and  formation, 
from  want  of  opportunity  of  Ifeing  employed  at  that  period  when 
it  is  intended  by  nature  to  receive  impreffions. 

It  is  alfo  not  improbable,  that  this  defeft  of  the  fenfible  facul- 
ties, although  perhaps  it  might   be  originally  derived  from  acci- 

*  It  is  remarked  by  an  ingenious  and  amiable  writcc,  that  a  child  has  more  to  do 
and  to  learn  in  the  firlt  three  years  of  its  life,  than  it  has  in  thirty  years  of  any  fu- 
ture period  of  it.— Gregory's  Comparat.  View. 

See  alfo  the  fame  work,  on  the  Improvement  of  Senfibility  by  Exercife  and  Cul- 
tivation. 

3  dental 
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dental  and  extraneous  circumftances,  might,  in  procefs  of  time 
become  hereditary ;  and  that  the  fenfations,  from  want  of  ufe, 
through  a  number  of  generations,  might  acquire  a  degree  of  infen- 
fibihty  fufficient  to  mark  th.;  charadler  of  the  people.  Providence 
has,  without  doubt,  fet  bo.inds  to  this  depravation  of  the  fenfible 
faculties,  as  well  as  to  others  of  the  moral  kind  ;  but,  within 
thofe  limits,  I  make  no  doubt  that  the  caufe  above-mentioned 
produces  a  certain  effedl.  Hippocrates  *,  whofe  obfervations  on 
human  nature  in  general,  as  well  as  on  the  fcience  of  medicine, 
have  been  hitherto  univerfally  refpedled,  has  delivered  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  even  bodily  forms,  artificially  at  firft  introduced, 
may  be  tranfmitted  to  pofterity  j  and  if  this  has  any  foundation, 
it  is  not  lefs  probable  of  the  mental  faculties,  which  fometimes  in- 
deed, unfortunately  for  our  nature — as  in  the  cafe  of  infanity, 
and  frequencly  in  inftances  of  tafte,  fenlibility,  6cc. — we  fee  preva- 
lent in  particular  families,  and  continued  through  many  genera- 
tions. As  a  confirmation  of  this  theory,  I  have  been  credibly  in- 
formed, that  the  children  of  favages,  the  North  Americans  parti- 
cularly, although  brought  into  this  country  at  fo  early  an  age 
that  they  could  fcarcely  have  received  any  prior  impreflions  -j-,  and 
educated  here,  ftill  retained  a  ferocity  of  difpofition,  and  an  un- 
fettled  roving  turn,  fimilar  to  that  poflelTed  by  thofe  \  from  whom 
they  fprung. 

Another  part  of  the  charad:er  of  favage  nations,  or  rather  an- 
other inftance  of  the  infenfibility  above  defcribed,  is  the  indifference 

*  Hipposrates  de  Aeribus,  Aquis,  h  Locis,  cap.  xxxvi. 

t  There  is  great  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  tame  and  the  wild  cat  were  originally 
the  fame  animal  ;  yet  the  young  of  the  wild  cat,  though  taken  at  the  earlieft  age, 
and  bred  up  in  the  moft  domefticated  ftate,  dill  retain  the  ferocity  of  their  pa- 
rents, and  cannot  be  reclaimed,  but  on  the  firrt  opportunity  fly  to  the  woods. 

J  The  degeneracy  and  improvement  of  mankind,  in  feveral  climates,  in  a  courfe 
of  generations,  fhcw,  that  different  degrees  of  perfeiiion  or  depravation  of  the  hu- 
man mind  or  genius  may  be  hereditary, 

they 
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',    they  {hew  for  the  fair  fex.     This  was  remarked  by  Diodorus  Si- 
I  cuius  of  the  Icthyophagi  *,  and  is  found  10  prevail  to  a  great  de- 
gree among  the  -\-  American  Indians. 

Another  mark  of  a  favage  is  pride,  or  rather  a  high  degree  of 
fatisfadion  with  his  ftate  and  condition  in  life.    This  was  obferved 
by  Tacitus  of  the  Fenni  '^,  and  of  the  Icthyophagi  !|  by  Diodorus ; 
neither  of  which  nations  appear,  by  the  accounts  wc  have  of  them, 
to  have  much  reafon  to  boalt  of  their  fituation. 

The  fame  difpofition  is  flill  more  remarkable  a  "ong  the  Ame- 
rican Indians,  who  are  fo  far  from  envying  the  fu  urion  of  men 
in  a  higher  ftate  of  civilifation,  that  they  regard  thoji  with  the 
utmofl  contempt,  and  look  upon  themfelves,  and  their  own  way 
of  life,  as  the  flandard  of  perfedion.  This  preference  of  them- 
felves is  very  confpicuous  on  every  occafion.  The  verv  names  by 
which  they  defire  to  be  diftinguillied  are  expreffive  of  their  fup- 
pofed  fuperiority.  §  The  Iroquois  flyled  themlelves  the  chief  of 
men.  Caraibe,  the  name  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Windward 
Iflands,  iignified  the  warlike  **  people.  The  Cherokees,  from  an 
idea  of  fuperiority  in  themfelves,  call  the  Europeans  Nothings,  or 
the  accurfed  people.  The  froth  of  the  fea  was  another  appella- 
tion by  which  the  Americans  diftinguifhed  the  people  of  Europe. 
The  hunting  nations  on  the  confines  of  Siberia  were  not  deficient 


•■*  Diodor.  lib.  iii.  p.  107. 

t  Carver's  Travels,  p.  368. 

X  Taciti  Germania,  cap.  xlvi. 

II   Diodor.  Sicul.  lib.  Iii.  p.  108. 

Diodorus  Siculus  alfo  fays  of  the  Troglodyta-,  that  they  not  only  would  not 
avoid  any  of  the  inconveniences  belonging  to  a  favage  ftate,  but  would  rather 
fufFcr  death  than  be  compelled  to  embrace  any  other  way  of  life.— Diod.  Sic.  lib. 
iii.  p.  1 15. 

§  Robertfon's  America,  vol.  i.  p.  412. 

**  The  ancient  Germans  beftowed  upon  themfelves  a  fimilar  appellation.  Gcr- 
mann  fignified,  in  their  language,  a  man  of  uw,  or  a  warlike  man. 

in 
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in  this-f-felf-eftimation,  and  contempt  of  a  more  civilifed  way  of  life; 
It  was  a  proverbial  imprecation  with  them,  that  their  enemy  might  he 
obliged  to  live  like  a  Tartar,  and  be  feized  with  the  folly  of  breeding 
and  attending  his  cattle.  The  origin  of  this  felf-eftimation  is  con- 
nedted  with  various  caufes  :  firfl:,  the  ignorance  and  confined  obfer- 
vation  of  people  in  this  flate  is  fuch,  as  to  prevent  their  being  able 
to  compare  their  own  fituation  in  life  with  that  of  others,  from 
which  comparifon  all  ideas  of  choice  muft  be  deduced  ;  cpnfe- 
quently  it  is  probable,  that,  as  they  fee  none  in  a  condition  prefer- 
able to  their  own,  they  may  not  believe  that  fuch  a  condition 
exifbs. 

Moreover,  were  fuch  a  fituation  to  be  offered  to  them,  it  would 
be  doubtful  if  they  could  comprehend  the  advantages  of  it,  or 
would  think  favourably  of  them,  if  they  were  explained  to  their 
underflan dings  *.  Many  of  the  gratifications  on  which  people  in 
poliflied  fociety  value  themfelves,  would  appear  to  the  untutored 
favage  a  fcene  of  tedious  confinement  and  fatigue;  and  the  ufual 
-forms  of  civility  and  behaviour  among  cultivated  perfons,  would 
appear  to  him  a  condud:  mean  and  unnatural,  and  highly  de- 
grading to  that  force  of  mind  and  independent  fpirit  with  which  he 
is  animated. 

The  indolence,  likewife,  which  is  almofl  infeparable  from  a  fa- 
vage flate,  is  highly  favourable  to  this  difpofition  of  mind.  Pride 
and  idlenefs  have  been  always  obferved  to  be  nearly  connedled,  in 
all  circumflances  of  life,  but  in  none  more  remarkably  than  in  that 
now  under  confi deration. 

Idlenefs,  if  indulged,  is  a  pafHon  very  apt  to  gain  ground  upon 

+  Dr.  Reinhold  Forfter  tells  us,  that  the  favages,  on  the  frozen  extremities  of  the 
globe,  think  themfelves  happy,  and  even  happier  than  the  mofl  civilifed  nation  ; 
and  every  individual  of  them  is  fo  well  fatisfied  with  his  condition,  that  not  even  a 
wifh  is  left  in  his  breaft  for  the  lead  alteration. — Forfter's  Obfervations  made  dur- 
ing a  Voyage  round  the  World. 

*  See  this  fubject  beautifully  treated  in  Mr.  Prior's  Solomon,  book  i. 

M  m  the 
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the  human  mind,  and  naturally  fertile  in  inventing  excufes  for  its 
own  gratification.  One  of  the  mofl  obvious  of  thefe  is,  that  the 
©bjefts  of  attention  are  not  fufficiently  important  to  demand  the 
exertion  of  the  faculties  of  body  or  mind ;  and  this  fuggeftion  oc- 
curring frequently,  is  apt  to  induce  a  perfuafion  of  the  reality  of  it^ 
at  leall  with  refped;  to  the  common  affairs  of  life. 

From  another  principle,  idlenefs  produces  pride,  by  rendering 
the  ideas  felSfli  and  perfonal.  A  man  that  is  unemployed  is  apt 
to  turn  his  thoughts  upon  himfelf,  and  the  idea  of  his  own  im- 
portance and  value  naturally  fuggefls  itfelf.  Idlenefs,  indeed,  al- 
moil  neeeflarily  infpires  a  notion  of  fuperiority  j  it  (hews  that  a.- 
man  is  able  to  fublift,  and  to  maintain  his  rank,  in  the  world, 
without  being  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  the  afliftance  or  favour  of 
others,  by  the  neceffity  of  mutual  fervices.  Idlenefs  is  alfo  a 
great  fource  of  pride,  by  preventing  that  familiar  intercourfe  with 
others,  which  is  fo  connefted  with  induftry.  Nothing  is  more  ad- 
verfe  to  pride,  than  a  habit  of  being  frequently  acquainted  witb 
the  mutual  wants  of  fociety,  and  thofe  efpecially  in  which  mert 
reciprocally  ftand  in  need  of  the  affiftance  of  each  other  j  but  idle- 
nefs is  a  fclitary  paflion,  and  tends  to  increafe  pride,  by  diminifli- 
ing  our  acquaintance  with  our  own  fpecLes,  at  leafl  in  refpeft  to 
their  mutual  dependence  upon  one  another. 

Idlenefs  I  have  juft  mentioned  as  a  part  of  the  charafter  of  a 
favage  people.  This  is  amply  confirmed  both  by  ancient  and  mo- 
dern -f-  obfervatioa. 

Tacitus  fays,  that  the  ancient  Germans,  when  not  engaged  in: 
+  hunting  or  warfare,  fpent  their  time  in  idlenefs,  fleep,,  and  eat- 
ing.. 

t  If  we  contemplate  a  favage  nation,  in  any  part  of  the  globe,  a  fupinc  indolence^ 
and  a  carelcfihefs  about  futurity,  will  be  found  to  conftitute  their  general  charadler.. 
—Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  p.  224. 

X  Taciti  Germania,  cap.  xv. — Moft  of  the  copies  of  Tacitus  read,  Q^iotiens- 
bella  non  inciint  ncn  multum  wenatibus,.  &c.  ;  but  fome  of  them  leave  out  the  nega- 
tive 
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ing.  Nearly  the  fame  mode  of  life  is  praclifed  by  the  ||  American 
Indians  at  prefent.  But  this  difpofition  of  theirs  is  rather  an 
averfion  to  labour,  than  a  love  of  quiet  and  repofe.  This  is  evi- 
dently expreffed  by  Tacitus  *,  in  his  admirable  charadler  of  the 
Germans,  and  is  no  lefs  true  of  the  American  Indians.  The  fame 
man,  who,  to  procure  food,  will  not  fubmit  to  any  fpecies  of 
ordinary  labour,  will,  in  purfuit  of  an  enemy  or  a  v/ild  beaft, 
traverfe  an  hundred  leagues  over  mountains  covered  with  fnow. 
Indolence  indeed  is,  with  thefe  people,  from  their  natural  courfe  of 
life,  almoft  inevitable.  Without  agriculture,  trade,  manufadlures, 
or  literature,  great  part  of  their  time  is  vacant,  for  want  of  an 
objeft  to  engage  it ;  efpecially  as  the  improvident  difpofition, 
which  reigns  fo  much  among  them,  prevents  their  ufing  it  in 
providing  for  future  neceffities.  I  have,  however,  fome  doubts, 
if  this  way  of  life  does  not  difpofe  to  indolence  by  means  which 
we  do  not  fully  comprehend.  The  beaft  of  prey,  whofe  mode  of 
life  does  not  vary  much  from  that  of  the  human  fpecies  in  this 
Hate,  is  himfelf  a  fluggard,  and  v/hen  not  engaged  in  the  toil  of 
hunting,  fpends  his   time  in  fleep  and  indolence.     Perhaps   the 

live  non :  which  alteration  feems  to  make  the  different  parts  of  the  fentence  coincide 
better  together,  and  is  alfo  more  anfwerable  to  the  account  he  had  given  of  the  diet 
of  the  Germans  ;  which,  he  fays,  confifted  in  a  good  meafiire  of  the  flefh  of  wild  ani- 
mals frefli  caught  :  which  could  not  be  the  food  bf  the  people  in  general,  if  hunting 
was  not  much  pradtifed. — Caefar  alfo  tells  of  the  fame  people  exprefsly,  that  they 
were  much  addidled  to  hunting,  which  makes  this  alteration  more  probable.  The 
ancient  Germans  were  in  a  middle  ftate,  between  favages  and  barbarians.  Their 
diet  and  way  of  living — their  want  of  all  manufactures,  and  ignorance  of  moneys 
are  certainly  marks  of  favagenefs  :  but  the  regularity  of  their  government,  the  fixed 
adminiflration  of  juftice,  and  the  difference  of  rank,  in  the  ftate,  and  thofe  of  a  per- 
manent and  hereditary  kind,  are  inftances  of  a  farther  advance  in  civilifation,  I 
{hall  confider  them  in  both  the  lights  of  favages  and  barbarians,  as  the  circumftances 
in  their  hiftory  are  conneded,  more  or  lefs,  with  either  of  thefe  ftates  of  mankind. 

II  Carver's  Travels,  p.  244. 

*  Mira  diverfitas  naturae  ut  iidem  homines  fie  ament  inertiam,  ct  oderint  quictem, 
— Taciti  Germania,  cap.  xr. 

Mm  z  Jarge 
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large  proportion  of  animal  food  they  both  take  in,  may  not  a  little 
contribute  this  way.  Another  difpoiition  natural,  as  I  think,  to  a 
favage  ftate,  though  apparently  contrary  to  that  laft  mentioned,  is  a 
difpofition  for  warfare  and  warlike  atchievements.  This  is  men- 
tioned particularly,  by  Tacitus,  of  the  ancient  Germans  -,  who 
tells  us,  that  the  fondnefs  of  this  people  for  -f-  warfare  was  fo 
great,  that  when  they  had  no  war  at  home,  they  would  go  in 
fearch  of  other  nations  ;{:  engaged  in  fuch  contefts,  and  take  part 
in  their  quarrels,  merely  for  the  fake  of  employment,  and  of  dillin- 
guifliing  themfelves. 

Nearly  the  fame  difpofition  may  be  difcovered  among  the 
|]  American  Indians, 

Nor  is  this  matter  of  furprife  :  fmce  war  is,  with  them,  almoffc 
the  only  fcene  for  the  exertion  of  genius  and  abilities ;  the  only 
ftimulus  that  can  occur,  fufficiently  powerful  to  call  forth  their 
faculties  into  action,  diffipate  the  taedium  and  fatigue  of  idlenefs, 
and  fatisfy  that  defire  of  diftincSion  fo  univerfally  prefent  in  the 
human  breafl.  The  mode  of  life  alfo,  which  people  purfue  in  this 
flate  of  fociety,  in  order  to  procure  fubfiftence,  is  itfelf  a  kind  of 
emblem  of  war.  It  is  attended  with  a  fimilar  danger,  and  fol- 
lowed by  means  of  exertion  of  the  mind  and  body,  and  alfo  with 
inftruments  nearly  refembling  thofe  ufed  in  a  conteft  with  the 
human  fpecies.  This,  therefore,  habituates  them  to  war  as  an 
employment,*  and  deprives  it  of  many  of  the  terrors  which  accom- 
pany it  when  it  breaks  out  in  a  civilifed  country. 

The  little  property,  at  leaft  property  of  a  feparate  kind,  which 
they  pofTcfs,  is  another  inducement  to  a  warlike  difpofition. 
Much  of  the  dread  of  war  arifes  from  the  hazard  incurred  by  it  to 

■f   See  the  derivation  of  the  word  German,  in  the  note  **,  p.  264. 

X  Taciti  Germania,  cap.  xiv. Ammianus  Marcellinus  fays  the  fame  of  the 

Gauls  in  his  time,  and  Ca;far  of  the  Sucvi. — Amm.  Marc.  1.  xv.  cap.  12. — Casf,  dc 
Bcllo  Gallico,  lib.  iv.  cap.  i. 

U  Carver's  Travels,  p.  298. 

property ; 
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property  i  and  this  is  one  of  the  principal  reafons  why  people  in 
trade  are  in  general  indifpofed  to  war.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  a  fituation  in  which  people  have  fcarcely  any  motives  of  the 
difTuafive  kind,  arifmg  from  intereft  or  property,  muft  be  highly 
favourable  towards  encouraging  a  military  difpofition  among  the 
people. 

Notwithftanding,  however,  the  warlike  difpofition  of  favage 
nations,  they  are  far  inferior  in  fleady  courage  and  relblution 
to  civilifed.  It  is  a  part  of  their  charadler  to  be  foon  elated 
with  profperous,  and  foon  deprelTed  by  adverfe  events.  This  was 
obferved  by  feveral  ancient  *  writers,  well  acquainted  with  their 
charader ;  and  has  been  confirmed  by  after  experience.  Nor  is  it 
difficult  to  be  explained.  People  in  a  rude  ftate  are  impatient 
for  a  decifion,  deficient  in  refources,  and  apt  to  magnify  every 
thing,  from  ignorance  of  its  real  extent.  Add  to  this,  that  they 
are  generally  very  fuperftitious,  and,  on  every  reverfe  of  fortune, 
apt  to  defpair,  from  the  belief  of  the  difpleafure  of  the  Deity  ; 
of  whofe  favour  or  difapprobation  they  always  judge  by  the  fuccefs 
or  failure  of  their  enterprifes. 

Friendfliip,  or  perfonal  attachment,  appears  to  be  often  carried 
to  a  high  degree  among  favage  nations.  This  arifes  in  a  good 
meafure,  as  has  been  before  -f-  remarked,  from  the  fmallnefs  of  the 
number  of  the  people ;  but  the  way  of  life,  and  fituation  in  point 
of  circumftances,  tend  to  produce  the  fame  efi'edl.  The  joint  trials 
of  fortitude,  which  occur  fo  often  in  a  way  of  life  that  may 
not  improperly  be  called  a  perpetual  warfare — the  mutual  affift- 
ance  afi-brded  to  one  another — tend  to  draw  the  tie  of  friend- 
fliip  clofer  than  in  civilifed  focieties,  where  the  lame  trials  are 
not  found.      The   little   property,    which    fuch    nations   poflefs. 


*  Dion  CafTius  mentions  this  as  a  part  of  the  character  of  the  Gauls,  lib.  xxxix. 
—and  Ammianus  Marcellinus  attributes  it  to  rude  nations  in  general,  lib.  xvi.  c.  12. 
t  See  chapter  iv.  on  Population. 

has 
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has  alfo,  I  apprehend,  a  great  efFedl  in  heightening  the  ardor  -f  of 
friendfliip  and  affedlion.  This  attachment  is  not  here  difgraced 
by  interefted  motives ;  nor  is  regard  exafted  for  fervices  in  the 
iiime  way  with  a  pecuniary  recompence.  The  objedl  is  freely 
chofen,  and  confidered  merely  with  a  view  to  the  pleafure  arifmg 
to  themfelves  from  the  connedion  ;  not  as  to  any  expedlation  of 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  it.  Hence  ;}:  gifts  or  prefents  among 
them  were  not  confidered,  as  with  us,  to  be  matters  of  obliga- 
tion :  if  either  of  the  two,  the  giver  was  the  perfon  obliged.  Hence 
the  mind,  free  from  a  mercenary  commerce  and  traffic  of  affedlion, 
fixes  its  regard  on  the  perfonal  qualities  alone :  and  in  fo  doing 
forms  a  connexion  more  1|  intimate,  and  more  durable,  than  the 


t  This  is  no  way  incoiififtent  with  the  apathy  of  the  favage  before  defcribed. 
His  frame  of  mind,  though  hard  to  be  afFefled,  is,  when  it  meets  with  an  adequate 
objeft,  agitated  to  a  greater  degree,  in  proportion  to  the  flownefs  wherewith  the  im- 
preffion  was  received.  When  that  is  once  made,  it  is  felt  in  fuH  force  :  and  not 
lilcely  to  be  effaced  by  fubfequent  impreflions,  as  none  but  thofeofa  very  ftrong 
kind  are  felt,  and  fuch  do  not  often  occur. 

J  Tacitus  tells  us,  that  the  Germans,  although  they  were  fond  of  prefents,  never 
confidered  them  as  matters  of  obligation,  either  on  the  giver  or  the  receiver. 

II  Charlevoix  fays,  that  the  North  American  Indians  are  afFeftionate  in  their  car- 
riage, and  in  their  converfations  pay  a  mutual  attention  and  regard,  more  tender  and 
more  engaging  than  wc  profefs  in  the  ceremonial  of  polifhed  focieties.  A  great 
•writer  has  reprefented  the  Americans  as  devoid  of  the  attachment  of  friendfhip,  and 
indeed  incapable  of  it.  This  he  afcribes,  in  part,  to  the  infenfibility  with  which 
.they  are  endued,  and  partly  to  their  independent  fpirit.  But  their  infenfibility  is  not 
fo  great  as  to  prevent  their  having  a  high  degree  of  attachment  to  their  country,  a 
great  jealoufy  of  its  honour,  and  fenfe  of  its  interefts  :  it  is,  therefore,  highly  im- 
probable that  it  fhould  be  fo  great  as  to  obfcure  focial  affeflion  and  regard.  As  to 
their  independent  fpirit,  I  have  already  fpolcen  of  it  as  a  circumftance  which  drew 
the  bond  of  atfe(£tion  (till  clofer,  by  its  being  a  matter  of  choice.  The  ancient  Ger- 
mans, whofe  fituation  in  point  of  independency  was  nearly  equal  to  the  North 
American  Indians,  appear  to  have  been  highly  fufccptible  of  friendfliip ;  and  we 
have  not  only  the  teftimony  of  Charlevoix  above  quoted,  but  alfo  that  of  a  late 
writer  and  excellent  obfervcr,  whofe  experience  was  very  extcnfive,  to  prove  that 
the  focial  regards  and  affections  of  the  latter  are  very  powerful. —  Carver's  Travels, 

p.  41c. 

g  fludied 
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ftudied  attentions  which  the  inhabitants  of  civilifed  nations  exaft 
from  each  other,  under  the  idea  of  gratitude.  Another  circum- 
ftance  that  renders  friendfliip  more  complete,  and  more  frequent, 
in  a  rude  or  favage  ftate,  is  the  equality,  in  point  of  rank  and  for- 
tune, of  all  the  members  of  the  fociety.  A  great  writer  obferves, 
that  friendfhip  is  feldom  lafting,^  but  between  equals,  or  where  the 
fuperiority  on  one  fide  is  reduced  by  fome  equivalent  advantages  on 
the  other.  Benefits  which  cannot  be  repaid,  and  obligations 
which  cannot  be  difcharged,  are  not  commonly  found  to  increafe 
affedlion.  They  excite  gratitude,  indeed,  and  heighten  veneration  : 
but  commonly  take  away  that  eafy  freedom  and  familiarity  of  in- 
tercourfe,  without  which,  though  there  may  be  zeal,  fidelity,  and 
admiration,  there  can  be  no  friendfliip.  A  flate,  therefore,  that  ad- 
mits of  no  inequality  of  ranks,  and  no  diflindions,  fave  thofe  of  a 
perfonal  kind,  muft  be  better  adapted  to  promote  this  affedlion, 
than  thofe  wherein  the  variety  of  i*ank  and  circumftances  not  only 
produce  an  original  inequality  in  point  of  confideration  and  im- 
portance, but  alfo  tend  to  prevent  that  freedom  of  intercourfe,  and 
communication  of  fentiment,  without  which  friendfhip  cannot 
€ven  commence. 

Another  charaderiflic  of  favages  is,,  that  high  degree  of  regard 
and  attachment  which  they  bear  to  their  country.  I  have  before 
fpoken  of  a  regard  of  this  kind,  which  prevailed  among  a  people 
few  in  number;  which  circumfbance  I  believe  to  be  the  principal 
caufe  in  the  prefent  inflance.  But  other  reafons  concur.  The 
mind  of  a  favage,  unoccupied  by  the  ufual  concerns  that  diftradl 
the  attention,  and  divide  the  afFedtions,  in  civilifed  nations,  has  no 
other  objedt  upon  which  to  reft,  but  that  of  concern  for  his  friends, 
and  the  community  to  which  he  belongs ;  confequently  this,  as  it 
comes  fully  within  the  fcope  of  his  comprehenfion,,  and  as  the 
whole  power  of  his  mind  is  diredled  to  this  point,  may  be  expedted 
to  be  exerted  with  full  force. 

But  although  the  affedion  of  people,  in  tliis  fituation,  may  be 

very 
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very   great    for    their    countrymen,    they   have   very    little   local 
attachment.     This  naturally    arifes    from    their   manner   of  life. 
Hunting    neceflarily    requires    a   large   fcope   of  ground,    and    a 
frequent  change  of  fituation,  as  the  game  alters  in  its  difpofition, 
to  frequent  particular  diftrifts.     Hence  there  can  be  no  towns,  no 
hereditary  monuments,  no  paternal  inheritances,  to  excite  affediion, 
or   roufe  the   pride   of  family,  and    intereft    the  paffions  in    the 
regard  or  defence  of  any  place  in  particular.     Thucydides   ob- 
ferved  formerly,  that  thofe  people  who  gained  but  a  bare  livelihood 
by  cultivating  the  ground,  were  eafily  induced  to  change  their  ha- 
bitation ;    and    this    remark   is  much    more  likely  to  be  true  of 
the  people  now  under  confideration ;  who,  as  they  gained  nothing 
immediately  from  the  ground,  had   ftill  fewer  motives   of  local 
affedion.     I  believe  that  this  mode  of  life,  or  one  fimilar  thereto, 
was  formerly  the  great  caufe  of  the  eafy  migration  of  feveral  of  the 
northern  flates.    We  do  not  find  that  the  Gauls,  the  Cimbri  *,  or 
the  Teutones,  in  the  early  ages,  or  the  Goths  and  Vandals  in  later 
times,  exprefTed  any  regret  at  leaving  the  country  they  had  before  in- 
habited; nor  is  any  concern  of  the  fame  kind  remarked,  by  Casfar,  to 
have  been  felt  by  the  ■f'Helvetii;  who,  to  a  man,  left  their  own  country 


*  Caefar  fays,  that  no  man  among  the  Germans  had  any  landed  property  of  a  fe- 
parate  or  diflindl  kind  ;  but  that  the  magiftrates  and  princes  annually  diftributed  to 
every  diftridt  fuch  a  portion  of  land  as  they  thought  fufficient  for  their  maintenance, 
whither  they  fend  them  to  continue  for  one  year  only,  and  remove  them  to  fome 
other  quarter  the  next;  which  cuftom,  he  fays,  is  obferved,  left,  from  being  attached 
to  a  place,  they  fhould  change  their  inclination  for  war  to  that  of  tillage,  and  think 
ot  extending  their  confines,  to  the  oppreffion  of  the  weak  by  the  powerful ;  left  they 
fhould  learn  to  build  more  elegantly  than  is  neceflary,  againft  fummcr's  heat  and 
winter's  cold  ;  but  chiefly  to  prevent  covetoufnefs,  the  root  of  all  fadtions  and  dif- 
cord,  and  prcfcrvc  that  equality  of  riches  in  the  commonwealth  that  produces  peace 

and  content. — Comment,  book  vi.  ch.  lo.  §  22. Tacitus  mentions  the  cuftom, 

but  affigns  no  reafon  for  it. — German,   c.  xxvi. 

t  The  Helvetii  burnt  all  their  towns,  villages,  corn,  and  fpare  flocks  of  provi- 
J;ons  — Csfar.  Comm.  book  i.  ch.  2.  §  5. 

from 
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from  X  ambitious  motives,  and  with  a  defign  of  fettling  in  the 
pofTeffions  of  their  neighbours.  But  this  very  people,  who  for- 
merly quitted  their  country  with  fo  little  remorfe,  have  now,  fmcc 
it  has  been  ||  improved,  and  fully  cultivated,  contracted  fuch  a  de- 
gree of  local  attachment  to  it,  as  to  pine  away,  and  to  be  affedied 
with  a  real  diforder  *,  when  feparated  from  it  for  any  length  of 
time. 


SECT.     II.     On    the  infuence   of  a  favage  ft  ate   upon   the 

mamiers. 

I  fliall  confider  thefe,  firft  with  regard  to  the  morals,  and  next 
with  refpedl  to  the  behaviour.  Many  of  the  vices  incident  to  a  civi- 
lifed  flate,  are  excluded  from  a  favage  one,  merely  by  their  ignorance 


J  Their  intent  was  to  invade  and  fettle  in  Gaul. AmmianusMarcellinus  gives 

a  fimilar  charafter  of  the  Saracens  : — Nee  eorum  quifquam  aliquando  ftivam  appre- 
hendit,  aut  arborem  colit,  aut  arva  fubigendo  queritat  viiStum,  fed  errant  femper  per 
fpatialonge  lateque  diftenta,  fine  lare,  fine  fedibus  fixis  aut  legibus  :  nee  idem  per- 
ferunt  diutius  coelum  aut  tradlus  unius  foli  illis  unquam  placet. — Amm.  Marcell. 
lib.  xiv.  cap.  4. 

Sondanis  diffuaded  Croefus  from  making  war  upon  the  Perfians,  for  fimilar  rea- 
fons,  telling  him  that  he  was  preparing  to  attack  a  people  who  had  no  covering  but 
(kins  ;  who  inhabited  a  barren  country,  and  who  eat  not  the  things  they  liked,  but 
what  they  could  get;  who  had  only  water  for  drink,  and  had  neither  wine,  nor 
figs,  nor  any  delicious  thing  among  themj  that  no  advantage  could  be  gained  by 
their  conqueft,  but  that,  if  the  victory  (hould  be  in  their  favour,  and  that  the/ 
fhould  come  to  tafte  the  voluptuous  way  of  living  in  their  enemy's  country,  that 
they  would  eftablilh  themfelves  in  it,  and  never  be  driven  out. — Herodotus,  lib.  i. 

11  Switzerland,  though  a  very  mountainous  country,  is  very  highly  cultivated.  — 
See  Coxe's  Travels. 

*  Apud  milites  Helvetos  cum  e  patria  excefiierunt  frequens  eft  hie  morbus,  et 
olim  ea  de  caufa  plurimi  caftra  deferebant ;  erat  autem  cantilena  Helvetias  delicias 
revocans,  quae  ipfos  in  hunc  affedlum  deducebant,  quam  deinceps  repetere  fub  capitis 
poena  prohibitum  eft. — Sauvage  Nofolog.  Method.  Defcript.  Noftalgise. 

N  n  of 
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of  -f"  money.  People  in  this  fituation  are  feldom  acquainted  with 
any  other  iniuftice  than  what  arifes  from,  or  is  accompanied  with, 
violence.  That  kind  of  it  which  is  attended  with  craft,  and 
which  may  be  exercifed  a  thoufand  ways,  is  altogether  unknown. 
Corruption  alfo,  or  the  power  of  money  as  an  ;{:  inducement  to 
ad:  contrary  to  the  real  fentiments  or  belief,  is  there  impradlicable, 
for  want  of  the  means  of  acquiring  fuch  influence.  This  circum- 
flance  fhuts  out  the  largeft  fhare  of  the  vices  incident  to  human 
nature,  and  avarice  |I  particularly. 

The  love  of  equality  likewife,  which  Is  incident  to  nations  in 
this  ftate,  is  nearly  connected  with,  if  not  the  fame  with,  the  love 
of  juftice.  This  happy  principle  preferves  the  mind  from  dege- 
nerating into  meannefs  and  flavery,  the  parents  as  well  as  the  pro- 
duce of  corruption  ;  inffcils  a  fenfe  *  of  juftice  into  our  condudl, 

t  Aurum  et  argentum  perinde  afpernantur,  ac  reliqui  mortales  appetunt.  Haec 
continentia  illis  morum  qiioque  juftitiam  edidit  nihil  alienum  concupifcentibus. 
Quippe  ibidem  divitiarum  cupido  eft  ubi  et  ufus.  Atque  utinam  reliquis  mortalibus 
fimilismoderatio,  abftinentiaque  alien!  foret ;  profedonon  tantum  bellorum  per  om- 
nia fecula  terris  omnibus  continuaretur,  neque  plus  hominum  ferrum  et  arma  quam 
naturalis  fatorum  conditio  raperet.  Prorfus  ut  admirabile  videatur  hoc  illis  naturam 
dare  quod  Grxci  longa  fapientium  do£trina,  praeceptifque  philofophorum  confequi 
nequeunt,  cultofque  mores  inculta;  barbariae  collatione  fuperari.  Tanto  plus  in  illis 
proficit  vitiorum  ignoratio,  quam  cognitio  virtutis." — Juftin,  lib.  ii.  cap.  2.  De- 
.  fcriptio  Scytharum. 

X  No  felfifh  views  ever  influence  their  advice,  or  obftrufl  their  confultations. — 
Carver's  Travels,  p.  412. 

'  H  The  Indians  are  extremely  liberal  to  each  other,  and  fupply  the  deficiency  of 
their  friends  with  any  fuperfiuity  of  their  own. — Carver's  Travels,  p.  247. 

•  It  is,  however,  remarkable,  that  favage  nations,  although  attentive  to  juftice 
with  a  punflilious  exadlnefs,  within  the  limits  of  their  own  community,  paid  little 
regard  to  it  out  of  that  limit.  Beyond  the  frontier  of  his  ftate,  the  Gaul  and  tiie 
German  was  a  thief  and  a  robber.  It  was  efteemcd  an  afticn  of  glory  and  renown 
to  attack,  a  neighbouring  people,  though  at  peace  ;  to  carry  off  their  cattle,  and  lay 
wafie  their  territory.  A  fimilar  fpirit  prevailed  among  other  nations  in  the  fame 
ftate  of  fociety. — See  Homer's  Iliad  and  Odyfiey. — Thucydides,  book  i.— Cxf.ir 
Comm.  b.  vi. — Tacitus's  Account  of  Germany,  ch.  xiv.— and  Lafitau  Moeurs  dc 
Savage,  torn.  ii.  p.  169. 

from 
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from  the  idea  of  reciprocal  right;  and  leaves  the  heart  open  to 
fentiments  of  generofity  and  benevolence.  It  gives  to  the  unto- 
tored  favage  that  fentiment  of  candour,  and  regard  to  the  welfare  of 
others,  which  foftens  the  arrogant  pride  of  his  carriage,  and,  in 
times  of  confidence  and  peace,  without  the  affillance  of  govern- 
ment and  \  law,  renders  the  approach  and  \  commerce  of  ftrangers 
fecure. 

Faults,  neverthelefs,  are  to  be  found  in  the  moral  character  of 
favages.  Thus,  it  is  much  to  be  fufpedled  that  they  are,  in  ge- 
neral, of  a  cruel  and  ||  vinditftlve  difpofition.  The  barbarities  of 
the  Americans  towards  their  prifoners,  the  human  facrifices  of 
other  favage  nations,  and  the  feverity  of  fome  of  their  punifh- 
ments,  indicate  this  very  flrongly.  This  arifes,  no  doubt,  in^  a 
good  meafure,  from  their  apathy,  or  unfeeling  difpofition  j  but  I 
am  inclined  to  believe,  that  their  animal  diet,  of  which  I  have 
before  fpoken,  and  alfo  their  method  of  procuring  food,  has  alfo  a 
confiderable  fliare. 

Nations  that  live  by  hunting  are  accufiomed  to  blood  and 
llaughter,  and  to  behold  the  pangs  and  agonies  of  death,  not  only 
without  concern,  but  alfo  with  pleafure  and  fatisfacflion.  This, 
although  pradlifed  on  brutes  only,  has  a  natural  tendency  to  harden 
the  heart,  and  to  obliterate  the  tender  feelings ;  and  of  this  the  law 
of  England  h  fo  fenfible,  as  to  exxlude  butchers,  whofe  manner  of 
life  is  not  very  difllmilar  to  that  of  nations  who  live  by  hunting, 
from  ever  being  made  judges  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  their 
fellow-creatures,  in  cafes  that  afie'd:  life.  Another  caufe  of  the 
cruelty  of  favages  may  be,  their  not  experiencing  a  variety  of 
fituations  in  life,  and  the  vicilTitudes  of  fortune. 

\  Juftitia  gentis  ingeniis  culta  non  legibus. — Juflin  de  Moribus  Scytharum. 

X  If  any  one  of  their  allies  come  to  vifit  them,  they  fhew  him  more  kindnefs,  and 
greater  endeavours  to  ferve  him,  than  if  he  was  their  own  countryman. — Kalm's 
Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  yy.  8vo  edit. 

Jl  "  Ferociffimos  populos  venatores  efle." — Hallcri  Phyfiol.  lib.  xix.   §3. 

The  Indians  are  of  a  cruel,  revengeful,  inexorable  difpofition. — Carver's  Travels. 

N  n  2  It 
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It  is  finely  obferved  by  J  Mr.  Montefquieu,  that  an  uniform  ex- 
cefs  of  either  happinefs  or  mifery  naturally  inclines  people  tO' 
feverity  ;•  as  inftances  of  which,  he  adduces  conquerors  and  monks. 
It  is,  as  he  obferves,  moderation  alone,  and  a  mixture  of  prof- 
perous  and  adverfe  fortune,  that  infpires  us  with  lenity  and  pity. 
What  is  here  obferved  of  individuals,  is  equally  true  of  nations. 
In  countries  inhabited  by  ||  favages,  who  lead  a  very  hard  life — and 
in  defpotic  governments,  where  there  is  only  one  perfon  upon  whom 
fortune  laviflies  all  her  favours,  while  the  miferable  fubjedls  lie 
expofed  to  her  infults — people  are  equally  cruel. 

Drunkennefs  or  *  inebriation  has  been  imagined,  alfo,  to  be  a> 
vice  peculiar  to  barbarous  or  uncivilifed  nations.  The  ancient 
Scythians  procured  ebriety  by  the  fumes  of  an  -j-  intoxicating 
fruit  J  other  nations,  upon  the  northern  extremity  of  Afia,  ufed 
mufhrooms  infufed  in  water  for  the  fame  purpofe ;  and  the  Cal- 
mucks  ferment  mares  milk  into  a  liquor  that  has  the  fame  effecfts. 
In  fome  of  the  iflands  of  the  South  Seas,  an  inebriating  drink  is 
made  from  the  root  of  a  cultivated  pepper,  which  is  much  in  ufe. 
Tobacco  was  taken,  for  a  like  reafon,  by  the  people  of  California ; 
and  in  many  other  parts  of  America,  an  intoxicating  liquor  was 
procured  from  mayz,  or  from  the  manioc  root.  The  paffion  for 
fpirituous  liquours  was  formerly  very  ftrong  among  the  ancient 
:}:  Germans  ;  the  Gauls  ||  were  alfo  very  fond  of  them — but  it 
muft  alfo  be  obferved,  that  the  climate  of  that  country  was  then 

X  Sp.  of  Laws,  book  vi.  ch.  g. 

II  Another  reafon  for  the  vindictive  difpofition  of  favages  will  be  given,  when  I. 
come  to  fpcak  of  the  influence  of  this  way  of  life  upon  tiie  laws. 

•  Robertfon's  Hill,  of  America,  book  iv.— Forikr's  Obfervations  made  in  a 
Voyage  round  the  World,  p.  481. 

-|-  Hcrodot.  lib.  i.  —  Maxim.  Tyr.  Difl".  xi. 

%  Taciti  Gcrmania,  cap.  xxiii. — Appian.  Bell  Civ.  lib.  ii. 

II  Diodor.  Sicul.  lib.  v.  —  Ammian.  Marccll.  lib.  .\v.  cap.  12.  —  Plinii  Nat. 
Hift.  I.  xiv.  cap.  J2. 

much. 
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much  colder  than  at  prcfent.     The  fame  defire  prevails  at  prefent 
among  the  favage  inhabitants  of  Africa  and  America. 

This  paflion  is  afcribed  by  fome  writers,  and  not  without  great 
probability,  to  the  ftimulating  effcdts  which  fuch  liqiiours  produce- 
on  the  melancholy  and  torpid  frame  of  the  favage.  As  ftrong 
liquors  awaken  him  frem  this  ftate,  give  a  brifker  motion 
to  his  fpirits,  and  enliven  him  more  thoroughly  than  any  other 
flimulus,  no  wonder  *  his  love  of  them  fhould  be  exceflive. 
This  paflion,  however,  is  not  univerfal  j  feveral  of  the  Afiatic 
and  African  nations,  as  the  Arabs  -j-  and  the  ancient  Lybians, 
and  indeed  the  prefent  inhabitants  of  that  country — who,  although 
not  abfolute  favages,  are  ftill  in  a  very  imperfedl  flate  of  civil i- 
fation — ufe  no  fermented  or  fpirituous  liquors  at  all,  nor  any 
fubflitute  for  them ;  and  have  a  religious  law  or  precept  for  the 
prohibition  of  any  fuch,  which  has  fubfifted  nearly  as  \  long 
as  we  have  any  accounts  of  that  part  of  the  world.  It  is,  in- 
deed, hardly  juil  to  draw  precife  and  determinate  conclufions  from 
the  liking  of  favages  to  a  thing  brought  to  them  from  abroad, 
and  which  mufl;  of  necefllty  be  rare  :  novelty  has,  in  fuch  a 
cafe,  a  powerful  attraction,  efpecially  in  hot  climates ;  and  this, 
joined  to  its  fcarcity,  which  renders  it  only  procurable  by  the 
chief  perfons,  may  make  it  more  fought  than  the  difpofition  of 
the  inhabitants  would  naturally  incline. 

Gaming  is  another  vice,  which  fome  very  refpedlable  writers  jj 
have  reprefented  as  being  connected  with  a  favage  flate  It 
certainly  often  occurs  in  fuch  a  condition  of  life,  and  is  part- 
ly owing  to  the  idlenefs  which  prevails  in  that  fituation  :  part- 
ly may  be  fubfervient,  as  well  as  drinking,  to  difpel  tliat  cloud 
and   melancholy   which    indolence  is    fo    apt    to    induce.       But 

*  Robertfon's  America,  vol,  i.  p.  398. 

t  See  note,  book  i.  ch.  xxii.  §  3. 

X  It  fubfifled  in  the  time  of  the  Carthaginians. 

ij  Robertfon's  America,  vol.  i.  g.  396. 

I  qtieftion. 
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I  queftion  if  this  paffion  be  fo  univerfal  as  is  imagined  ;  and 
believe  that  it  is  principally  prevalent  in  cold  climates,  wh  re 
fomething  is  requilite  to  excite  the  paflions,  and  fet  a  heavy, 
inactive  machine  into  motion.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
the  games  played  by  favage  people,  are  *  all  games  of  chance, 
and  not  of  fkill  j  and,  in  general,  where  the  chance  is  quickly 
decided.  The  ftake  they  play  is  likewife  confiderable.  Thus  Ta- 
citus II  tells  us,  that  the  Germans  were  paffionately  fond  of  playing 
with  dice ;  and  the  American  favages  are  particularly  fond  of 
games  of -f-  hazard.  Both  thefe  people,  when  engaged  at  play,  ven- 
tured their  whole  fortune,  and,  when  that  was  loft,  their  perfons  alfo, 
and  fubmitted  to  a  voluntary  captivity.  Their  violence  of  temper, 
and  vehement  ardour  in  purfuit  of  what  they  delire,  as  well  as 
their  ignorance,  is  pointedly  exprefTed  by  thefe  circumftances  in 
their  hiftory. 

Several  authors  ijl  have  accufed  rude  nations  of  inconftancy, 
and  want  of  faith  in  their  dealings  and  contracts,  efpecially 
thofe  of  a  public  nature.  But  I  believe  this  charge  not  to  be  al- 
together well  founded.  That  they  may  not,  through  ignorance  of 
their  nature,  affix  precifely  the  fame  ideas  to  their  contradls  that  are 
habitual  to  civilifed  nations,  I  fhall  not  difpute,  as  it  requires,  per- 
haps, a  confiderable  degree  of  cultivation  to  comprehend  exadly 
the  fcope  and  extent  of  engagements  of  this  kind.  But  I  do  not 
believe  that  favage  nations,  in  general,  are  deficient  in  moral  qua- 


*  Helvetius  on  Man,  vol.  i.  p.  129. 
II  Taciti  German,  cap.  xxiv. 
t  Robertfon's  America,  vol.  i.  p.  396. 

i  Peritus  omnis  b^irbaricE,  &  pra^cipue  earum  gentium  in  quibus  per  tot  annos 
militabat,  perfidia;.— Livii  lib.  xxv. 

Memor  quam  vana  &  mutabilia  barbarorum  ingenia. — Livii  lib.  xxix. 

per  inducias  infidi ;  inconftantes. — Ammian.  Marccllin.  Defer.  Hunnorum. 

Fluxa  ut  eft  barbaris  fide.  — Tacit.  Hift.  1.  iii.  c.  48.     - 

o  lities 
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litiesof  this  nature.  Herodotus  §  tells  us,  that  the  Arabians  were 
remarkably  tenacious  of  their  word  and  contrails.  The  barbarous 
nations,  who  fubverted  the  Roman  empire,  were  rigid  obfervers 
of  their  promifes.  Veracity,  alfo,  was  a  charadleriftic  quality  of 
them  ;  and  from  thence  were  derived  many  of  our  ideas  of  mo- 
dern honour  J;  which  was  indeed  founded,  in  a  good  meafure,  on  a 
ftridl  adherence  to  truth. 

Thefe  qualities  are  equally  remarkable  in  modern  favages. 
II  Mr.  Kalm  fays,  that  no  one  is  fo  rigid  in  keeping  his  word  as 
a  favage  :  and  *  Mr.  UUoa  gives  the  fame  charadler  of  the  In- 
dians of  South  America. 

A  violence  of  temper,  and  the  breaches  of  the  laws  of  fo  iety 
incident  thereto,  may  alfo  be  confidered  as  belonging  to  this  way 
of  life.  The  courfe  of  juftice,  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  fociety,  muft  of 
neceflity  be  very  imperfeftly  condudled  j  the  natural  confequence 
of  which  is,  that  every  man,  in  his  individual  capacity,  becomes 
the  avenger  of  his  own  wrong,  and  the  vindicator  of  his  own 
right.  This  ftate  of  civil  government  naturally  introduced  a 
fimilar  conduft  into  private  life,  to  which  alfo  the  cuftom  of  in- 
toxication not  a  little  conduced.  This  lafl:  is,  indeed,  carried  to 
fuch  a  height,  that  a  man  is  by  them  fcarcely  thought  account- 
able, in  his  fober  mood,  for  what  he  did  in  heat  of  paflion,  or  in 
time  of  a  debauch. 

This  difpofition  to  fudden  violence  prevailed  much  among  the 

§  Herodot.  lib.  iii. 

Strabo  fays,  that  the  Maflfagetse  were  obfervant  of  their  agreements,  and  devoid  of 
fraud  and  deceit.     Lib   xi. 

%  Sp.  of  Laws,  book  xxviii.  ch.  20. 

The  barbarous  nations  reproached  the  Romans  with  lying  and  falfity.  When 
they  wanted  to  exprefs  their  opinion  of  the  bad  qualities  of  an  enemy,  fallliood  par- 
ticularly, they  called  him  a  Roman. — Robertfon's  Hid.  ch.  5.  vol.  i.  n.  2. 

II  Kalm's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  77.  8vo.  Lond.   1772. 

*  Ulloa's  Voyrige  to  South  America,  book  viii.  ch.  9.         

anqient 
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ancient  Germans  -f-,  who,  we  are  told  by  Tacitus,  were  fubjedl  to 
frequent  outrages  *  of  this  kind,  and  fome  of  them  very  grofs  in 
their  nature ;  which,  however,  appear  to  have  no  ||  penalty  affixed 
to  them  in  this  ftate  of  fociety. 

The  North  J  American  Indians  are  exadlly  in  a  fimil  -r  ftate. 

It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  part  of  the  charafter  of  favage 
nations  v/ith  the  apathy  or  infenfibility  before  afcribed  to  them  j 
but  it  fliould  be  confidered,  that  this  apathy,  joined  with  igno- 
rance, leads  to  the  performance  of  ad:ions,  without  confidering 
their  confequences ;  and  alfo  flifles  that  remorfe,  which,  in  minds 
endued  with  fenfibility,  naturally  fucceeds  the  commiffion  of  any 
improper  deed. 

The  manners  of  favages,  in  point  of  behaviour,  are  next  to  be 
confidered. 

Though  unacquainted  with  the  formality  of  ceremonial,  favages 
are  not  always  deftitute  of  civility,  and,  indeed,  politenefs  of 
external  behaviour.  Tacitus  defcribes  the  behaviour  of  the  an- 
cient §  Germans   as   courteous  to  ftrangers  ;  and  the  North  Ame- 

f  In  other  refpeiSs  the  Germans  were  humane  and  merciful. — Pompon.  Mela. 
*  Crebrae  ut  inter  vinolentos  rixae,  raro  conviciis,  faepius  caede  atque  vulneribus 
tranfiguntur. — Taciti  Germania,  wp.  xxii. See  too  Diodorus  on  the  Gauls, 

p.  212. 

It  appears  from  Horace,  that  the  Thracians,  whofe  manner  of  life  much  refem- 
bk'd  that  of  the  Germans,  were  very  quarrelfome  in  their  cups. 

Natis  in  ufum  laetitia  Scyphis 
Pugnare,  Thracum  eft  :   tollite  barbarum 
Morem  ;  verecundumque  Bacchum 

Sanguineis  prohibete  rixis.  Horat.  Carmin.  lib.  i. 

H  Verberare  fervum,  ac  vinculis  &  opere  coercere,  rarum.  Occidere  folent,  non 
difcinlina  et  fevcritate,  ftd  impetu  &  ira,  ut  inimicum,  nifi  quod  impune. — Ta- 
citi  Gtrmania,  cap.  xxv. 

X  When  their  paflions,  naturally  ftrong,  arc  heightened  and  inflamed  by  drink, 
they  are  guilty  of  the  moft  enormous  outrages  ;  and  the  fedivity  feldom  concludes 
without  deeds  of  violence  or  bloodlhcd.— Robcrtfon's  America,  vol.  i.  p.  339. 

§  V^ictus  inter  hofpitcs  comis. — Tacit.  Germ.  cap.  xxii. 

ric^n 
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rican  Indians  are,  according  to  Charlevoix,  and  others,  afFedlionatc 
in  their  carriage,  and  tender  in  their  regard  j  wliich  laft  they  have 
the  faculty  of  expreffing  with  great  propriety,  and  even  elegance. 

When  I  beheld,  fays  *  Mr.  Carver,  on  an  occafion  of  this  kind, 
the  artlefs,  yet  engaging  manners  of  this  unpoliflied  favage,  I 
could  not  help  drawing  a  comparifon  between  him  and  fome  of 
the  more  refined  inhabitants  of  civilifed  countries,  not  much,  I 
own,  in  favour  of  the  latter.  Nor  is  the  caufe  of  this  ftyle  of 
manners  difficult  to  be  traced  to  its  fource.  The  equality  of  the 
people,  in  point  of  rank,  caufes  every  man  to  be  an  obje6t  of  re- 
fpedl  and  confideration  to  another.  There  is  here  no  room  for  the 
arrogance  of  birth,  privileges  of  rank,  or  precedence  of  dignity. 
It  is  with  them  a  maxim,  that  no  man  is  naturally  under  any  ob- 
ligation to  another;  and  confequently,  that  he  is  not  obliged  to 
bear  with  any  impofition  or  unequal  treatment.  This  naturally 
produces  from  every  one  a  behaviour  fuitable  to  that  which  he 
thinks  himfelf  entitled  to  from  others ;  and,  as  no  one  has  a  right 
to  expeft,  in  a  fociety  of  equals,  greater  attention  than  he  pays, 
fo  here  the  rules  of  civility  are  enforced,  even  from  motives  of 
pride  and  interefl,  which,  in  polifhed  communities,  produce  di- 
reftly  oppofite  effeds. 

The  vindidlive  and  jealous  difpofition,  likewife,  of  thefe  people, 
is  fo  well  known  as  to  put  each  perfon  on  his  guard  with  refpe<fl 
to  another,  as  he  is  certain  that  any  infult  or  affront,  however 
flight,  would  be  fure  to  be  remarked  and  revenged. 

There  are,  befides,  fome  peculiarities  in  the  manners  of  people 
in  this  ftate,  that  require  to  be  noticed.  Thus  favages  are,  in 
general,  dirty  -f-  in  their  drefs,  bodies,  ar.d  viftuals.  This  has  been 
obferved  of  them  from  great  antiquity,  and  is  not  lefs  true  in  the 

*  Carver's  Travels,  p.  68. 

t  Viftus  afper  &  munditiis  carens. — Pomp.  Mela  defcript.  Africa  interioris. 
In  omni  domo  nudi  atque  fordidi,  in  hos  artus  &  in  hsc  corpora  qux  miramur 
excrefcunt. — Tacit.  Germ.  cap.  xx. 

O  o  prefent 
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prefent  *  times.  The  reafon  of  this  may  be  eafily  apprehended. 
The  infenfibility  of  thefe  people  in  refpedt  to  delicacy,  their  want 
of  the  conveniences  of  life,  that  conduce  to  cleanlinefs,  together 
with  the  idea  that  an  attention  of  this  kind  is  connefted  with 
efteminacy  and  cowardice,  prevent  its  being  fo  much  regarded  as 
iimong  civilifed  nations. 

Taciturnity  is  likewife  another  quality  incident,  I  believe,  to 
favage  nations — though  of  this  I  am  not  certain.  Juftin  has  re- 
marked the  taciturnity  |]  of  the  Parthians,  who  were  at  that  time 
in  a  very  rude,  although  not  a  favage  flate ;  and  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans appear  to  have  been  of  a  fmiilar  difpofition.  The  fame  turn 
is  difcoverable  among  the  American  Indians.  When  not  engaged 
in  adlion,  they  often  fit  whole  days  in  one  poflure  without  ever 
opening  their  lips.  When  they  go  forth  to  war,  or  to  the  chace,. 
they  ufually  march  in  a  line,  at  fome  diftance  from  one  another, 
without  exchanging  a  word.  The  fame  profound  filence  is  ob- 
ferved  when  they  row  together  in  a  canoe.  It  is  only  when 
they  are  animated  by  intoxicating  liquors,  or  roufed  by  the  jollity 
of  the  feftival  and  dance,  that  they  become  gay  and  converfible^ 
The  other  circumflances  attendant  on  this  way  of  life,  explaia 
fufficiently  this  part  of  the  character  of  a  favage.  The  apathy 
with  which  they  are  endued,  prevents  their  being  affedled  with, 
many  of  the  impreffions  which  occur  frequently  in  life,  and  give 
birth  to  obfervation  and  difcourfe  :  with  which  infenfibility,  his 
ignorance,  and  the  uncultivated  ftate  of  his  faculties  in  generals, 
not  a  little  concur.  His  pride  too  has  a  «:reat  fhare  in  promoting 
this  difpofition,  as  we  fee  by  many  inftances  that  occur  often  ia 
civilifed  life,  in  which  this  pafiion  is  feldom  carried  fo  far  as  it  is 
in  a  favage  ftate.  Hofpltality  is  another  part  of  the  manners  of 
people  in  this  condition  of  life.     This  is  owing  in  a  great  meafure 

•  Carver's  Travels,  and  indeed  all  the  modern  accounts  of  favages. 

tl  Natura  taciti,  ad  faciendum  quam  ad  dicendum  promptiores,  proiiide  fc- 

cumla  advcrfaquc  filcntio  tegunt. — Juftin,  1.  x!i. 
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to  the  faiallnefs  of  the  *  population,  to  which  I  have  before  af- 
cribed  it.  Another  queftion  of  great  importance,  rehtive  to  favagcs, 
regards  the  condition  of  women  in  that  ftate  of  life.  This  fub- 
je(fl  has  been  already  treated  in  a  mafterly  manner  by  Dr.  Stuart,  in 
his  Hillory  of  Society  in  Europe ;  to  which,  for  a  more  full  account, 
I  (hall  refer  the  reader.  A  flight  fketch,  however,  of  the  mofl  remark- 
able circumftances  that  occur  to  women  in  that  ftate,  may  not  be 
improper.  Several  •\  writers  of  eminence  have  defcribed  the  fe- 
male fex,  in  afavage  condition,  as  in  a  ftate  of  abjedl  fervility,  from 
which  they  emerge  not  until  the  period  of  feparate  and  diftindt 
property. 

But  this  notion,  like  many  others,  degrading  to  human  nature, 
appears  to  have  been  too  haftily  adopted,  and  to  want  that  fupport 
from  fadl  and  experience  that  alone  can  eftablifli  it.  That  ftate  of 
fociety,  as  Dr.  Stuart  well  remarks,  which  is  antecedent  to  the 
knowledge  of  extenfive  property,  and  of  the  debafement  that  arifes 
from  refinement  and  commerce,  is,  in  a  high  degree,  favourable 
to  women.  It  is  inconfiftent  with  the  elevation  of  fentiment  which 
then  prevails,  to  treat  them  with  harftinefs  or  cruelty.  Thefe 
paflions  are  referved  for  their  adverfaries  only ;  and  are  not  exerted 
againft  thofe  with  whom  they  are  united  in  fociety  and  connection, 
and  between  whom,  and  themfelves,  there  fubfifts  fo  many  mutual 
obligations.  Inftances  of  the  influence  of  women,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  very  numerous  in  fuch  focieties. 

The  ancient  :|:  Germans  had  a  peculiar  refpeft  and  veneration 
for  women.  Velleda,  Aurlnia,  and  many  others,  were  held  by 
them  in  the  rank  of  divinities.  Their  remonftrances  and  exhorta- 
tions have  often  roufed  the  fainting  courage  of  the  foldiers.  They 
were  thought  the  beft  judges  of  military  merit  j  and   their  efteem 

*  See  book  iv.  ch.  2.  of  this  work. 

t  See  Dr.  Millar  on  the  Diftindtion  of  Ranks  in   Society,  ch.  i. — Lord  Karnes' 
Sketches  of  Man,  vol.  i.— Robertfon's  Hifi.  of  America,  vol.  i.  p.  318. 
t  Taciti  Germania,  ca{).  viii. 
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and  commendation  implied  the  \\  higheft  praife.  Their  opinion 
was  much  refpeded  with  regard  to  *  political  affairs  ;  and  they 
were  reckoned  the  mofl:  fecure  hoflages  that  could  be  taken. 
Other  nations,  in  like  circumftances,  have  fhewn  a  fimilar  regard 
for  the  fex.  To  deliberate  in  public,  on  national  concerns,  was  a 
privilege  of  the  women,  in  the  Gothic  and  -f  Celtic  tribes,  which 
alfo  they  enjoyed  in  the  early  ;}:  ages  of  Greece.  And  to  this  day 
the  fame  cuflom  continues  in  feveral  parts  of  §  America. 

In  the  latter  of  thefe   the  women  are,  in  many  ftate?,  the  fok 
arbiters  of  the  fate  of  the  prifoners,  as  it  depends  entirely  on  their 
reception    of  them,  whether  they  fliall  be  fpared  and   adopted,^ 
or  put  to  a  cruel  death. 

Another  inftance  of  the  regard  paid  to  women  in  civil  life,  isy 
that  when  a  divorce  **  takes  place  among  them,  the  woman  is  al- 
lowed the  larger  fhare  of  children,  where  the  number  is  odd, 
children  being  there  efleemed  a  valuable  property.  Li  feveral  of 
the  U  nations,  a  man  undergoes  a  voluntary  fervitude,  in  the 
family  of  his  miflrefs,  for  a  year,  before  he  is  allowed  to  marry 
her.  Numerous  inftances  befides,  of  this  refped:  to  women,  may 
be  produced ;  but  the  above,  I  truft,  are  fufficient. . 

S  E  C  T.    III.     Ej'eifs  of  a  favage  Jlate  upon  the  intelleSts. 

It  is  the  remark  of  an  able  hiftorian  ||||,  that  the  progrefs  of 
the  underftanding  in  the  individuals  of  the  human  fpecies,  from, 
infancy  to  childhood,  and  from  childhood  to  vigour  and  maturity 

H  Taciti  Germania,  cap.  vii. 

*  See  Mallet's  Northern  Antiquities,  tranflated,  8vo.  2  vol.— vol.  i.  p.  317.  . 

f  Plutarch,  de  Virtute  mulierum. — Polyaeni  Stratagem,  lib.  vii. 

X  Goguet,  part  ii.  book  i.  ch.  4. 

§  Charlevoix  Journal,  hift.  lat.  13 — 18. Lafitau,  torn.  i.  p.  477. 

•*  Carver's  Travels,  p.  372.  *  vj  "I  sl  Ji 

\X  Ibidem,  p.  373. 

HU  Robcrtforv's  America,  vol.  i.  p.  308,  309. 
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of  underftanding,  bears  fome  refemblance  to  the  general  advance  of 
improvement  in  the  fpecies  at  large.  Thus  in  the  early  ages  of 
fociety,  when  the  condition  of  man  is  fimple  and  rude,  his  reafon, 
like  that  of  a  child,  is  but  little  exercifed  -,  and  his  defires  con- 
traded  within  a  narrow  fphere.  Hence  arife  two  remarkable 
charadleriftics  of  the  human  mind  in  this  flate  : — Its  intelledlual 
powers  are  extremely  limited;  its  emotions  and  efforts  are  i(tv/ 
and  languid.  Both  thefe  diftincStions  are  confpicuous  amon^-  the 
American  tribes,  and  conftitute  a  flriking  part  in  their  defcriptior.i 
But  I  believe  that  this  obfervation,  however  plaufible  and  ingenious, 
is  carried  rather  too  far  ;  and  that  the  analogy  between  the  fpecies 
and  the  individual,  has.  in  fome  meafure  contributed  to  miflead 
this  eminent  writer.  It  may,,  perhaps,,  hold  true  where  the  favage 
ftate  is  carried  to  an  extreme  degree,  as  among  fuch  people  as  the 
Fenni  of  Tacitus,  the  Icthyophagi  of  Diodorus,  or  the  inhabitants 
of  Terra  del  Fuego,  defcribed  by  modern  travellers ;  but  is  by 
no  mea,ns  true,  in. the  degree  here  reprefented,  of  feveral  nations 
who  ftill  come  within  the  defcription  of  favages. 

Their  intelledlual  powers  are,  indeed,  confined  in  number  and 
extent,  and  applied  in  a  different  manner,  and  to  different  pur- 
pofes,  from  ours.  They  are  alfo  defedive  in  method  and  arrange- 
ment j  circumflances  which,  it  is-  well  known,  fet  off,  even  in 
polifhed  fociety,  moderate  abilities  to  great  advantage.  But,  in 
many  inftances,  the  intellectual  powers  of  favages  appear  to  gain 
ftrength  from  their  being  applied  to  few  objeds,  upon  which  their 
faculties  are  at  liberty  and  leifure  to  dwell  and  examine.  Even 
their  apathy,  or  infenfibility,  while  it  leflens  the  fcope  of  their 
enquiry,  caufes  them  to  comprehend  more  fully  thofe  obje6ls 
which  are  fufficiently  powerful  to  imprefs  their  fenfes,  and  renders 
the  imprefTion  more  durable,  as  it  is  not  likely  to  be  effaced  by- 
others.  a^nd-^ 

Thus  it  is  remarked,  by  *  the  fame  writer,  that  however  narraw 

*  Robertfon's  America,  vol.  i.  p.  402. 
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the  bounds  of  the  knowledge  of  a  favage,  he  thoroughly  poiTefTes 
that  portion  of  it  which  he  has  attained.  It  is  not  with  him 
the  refult  of  formal  inftruflion,  nor  is  it  confidered  by  him  as 
matter  of  fpeculation  or  curiofity.  His  knowledge  is  all  practi- 
cal, derived  moftly  from  his  own  experience,  gained  at  his  own 
hazard,  and  fuited  to  his  fituation  of  life.  In  the  active  and 
dangerous  occupations  of  war,  and  of  hunting,  he  often  finds  him- 
felf  in  a  fituation  in  which  general  inftrudlion  would  avail  him 
little.  Every  flep  he  takes  muft  be  direded  by  his  own  fagacity, 
often  unafilfted  by  previous  knowledge  of  events  of  a  fimilar  na- 
ture, and  relying  folely  on  his  own  penetration  to  difcern  the  ad- 
vantage, or  to  avoid  the  hazard.  However  limited  then  the 
fcope  of  the  capacity  of  a  favage  may  be,  many  inftances  occur, 
in  his  fituation,  for  the  exertion  of  original  genius,  and  exercife  of 
abilities  much  fuperior  to  the  generality  of  what  appear  in  civi- 
lifed  life  ;  where  a  certain  routine  of  pradice,  and  following  ex- 
aftly  the  fteps  of  others,  are  ufually  found  the  furefl  roads  to 
i-iches  and  diftindlion. 

But  the  intelledual  qualities  of  favages  will  be  better  under- 
flood  by  being  treated  more  in  detail. — Every  device  which  man's 
ingenuity  has  invented  for  the  taking  of  animals  that  are  va- 
luable, either  for  food  or  for  their  fkins,  is  put  in  pradlice  by 
the  American  Indians.  They  difcern  the  tracks  of  the  beads ; 
they  purfue,  when  imperceptible  to  every  other  eye;  and  when 
they  attack  them  openly,  their  arrow  feldom  errs  from  its  purpofe. 
If  they  attempt  to  circumvent  them,  their  ftratagems  are  not  lefs 
fuccefsful.  Their  dexterity  in  catching  fifli  is  equally  admirable. 
They  have  a  poifon  for  fiflu,  as  well  as  for  land  animals,  which  en- 
ables them  to  ftizc  their  prey,  and  at  the  fiime  time  does  not  in 
the  lead  injure  it  for  the  purpofes  of  food. 

But  the  principal  difplay  of  their  ingenuity  is  in  fome  circum- 
ftances  relative  to  navigation.  The  Efquimaux  Indians,  who,  in 
fevcral  refpedts,  are  the  mofl  favage  of  any  of  the  tribes,  exhibit 

great 
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great  flcill  in  this  way.  One  of  thefe  people,  fhut  up,  like  the 
Greenlander,  in  his  boat  of  whale-bone,  will  venture  upon  the 
moft  tempeftuous  ocean,  on  which,  perhaps,  no  other  veffel  could 
live.  The  Canadian  favages  form  boats  from  the  bark  of  trees, 
in  which,  however  fragile  in  appearance,  they  perform  long 
voyages.  Other  nations  hollow  trunks  of  trees  for  the  fame 
purpofe :  and  though  thefe  veflels  appear  rude  and  unwieldy, 
they  are  capable  of  being  managed  with  great  celerity  j  and  in 
every  refpedl  adequate  to  the  purpofe  for  which  they  were  in- 
tended. The  balza,  or  raft,  ufed  by  the  Indians  of  South 
America,  is  ftill  more  admirable,  both  in  its  conftrudlion  and  its 
ufes.  Though  apparently  rude  and  fimple  in  its  formation,  it  is 
able  to  perform  all  the  motions  of  a  regular  fhip,  and  even  to  go 
long  voyages  -f*.  The  flying  Proa  \,  in  the  fame  country,  ex- 
hibited new  principles  of  the  arts  both  of  navigation  and  build- 
ing of  fliips,  and  was  capable  of  failing  with  a  degree  of  fwiftnefs 
much  fuperior  to  any  European  vefTels.  The  people  |[  of  Ota- 
heite,  and  the  neighbouring  iflands,  aftonifhed  the  Europeans  with 
their  dexterity  in  navigation,  and  the  numbers  and  fize  of  their 
veffels  J  to  which  they  added  no  inconfiderable  knowledge  both  of 
geography  and  aflronomy. 

The  natives  of  the  new  *  Archipelago,  in  the  Indian  ocean,  had 
not  only  a  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  their  own  neighbour- 
hood, but  alfo  the  faculty  of  defcribing  them  in  the  way  of  a 
chart  or  map,  formed  by  ftones  of  different  fizes,  placed  at  pro- 
portionable intervals  from  one  another. 

As  war  itfelf  is  a  fcience,  and  one  much  ftudied  by  favages^  I 
fliall  here  add  a  few  words  on  that  fubjeft. — The  mode  of  carrying 

t   Ulloa's  Voyage  to  South  America. 

X  Anfon's  Voyage. 

H  Forfter's  Obfervations,  feft.  viil. 

*  Phil.  Tranf.  Motte's  Cont.  part  iv,  p.  191. 
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on  war  among  favages  has  been  varioufly  defcribed  by  feveral  emi- 
nent writers.  Lord  *  Karnes  has  advanced  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
our  European  anceflors,  at  a  time  when  they  were  undoubtedly  ia 
this  ftate,  relied  on  open  force,  and  were  averfe  from  deceit  and 
flratagem.  The  fame  opinion  appears  to  have  been  adopted  by 
Mr.  -f- Gibbon.  On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  j:  Stuart  maintains  the 
contrary,  and  aiferts  that  a  reliance  on  artifice  and  furprize,  in  mili- 
tary operations,  was  not  only  in  ufe  amongfl  our  German  anceflcrs, 
but  is  alfo  charafteriftic  of  rude  nations  in  general.  The  truth,  I 
apprehend,  here  lies  between  the  two  extremes,  or  rather,  that  the 
caufe  of  this  difference  has  been  miflaken.  It  is  fufficiently  clear, 
both  from  hiftory  and  experience,  that  favage  nations  are  pro  ic  to 
open  violence,  and  eager  to  decide  a  conteft  by  force.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  no  lefs  true,  that  feveral  of  them  have  pradifed 
many  arts  to  deceive  their  enemies,  which  is  falfly  attributed  to 
their  want  of  aftive  I]  courage. 

Polybius 

*  Sketches  of  Man,  vol.  i.  p.  23,  24. 

+  Hillory  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  ch.  ix. 

%  View  of  Society  in  Europe,  p.  160. 

II  I  am  fo  far  from  according  with  this  opinion  of  the  ingenious  author  of  the 
Sketches  of  Man,  that  I  rather  believe  that  favage  nations  in  general  abound  in 
afli-ve  courage,  and  arc  deficient  in  pafltve.  Adiive  courage  occurs  naturally,  to  a 
perfon  unufed  to  any  rertraint  upon  his  paflions,  and  accuflomed  to  aiSl  from  the  firft 
impulfe  ;  Ijut  pafliv-e  courage — at  leaft  that  branch  of  it  that  teaches  people  to  endure 
misfortunes  with  patience,  and  to  endeavour  to  repair  them — is  the  refult  of  confide- 
ration,  experience,  and  a  habit  of  felf-command.  It  is  obferved  of  favages,  that  they 
are  apt  to  prcfume,  and  defpair,  on  flight  grounds ;  and  furely  this  charaiSer  is  more 
agreeable  to  an  adtive  than  a  pafiive  courage. — Ammianus  Marcellinus  has  drawn  a 
fine  c'.-ntral},  in  this  refpecl,  between  the  Romans  and  the  barbarians. 

Alcmanni  robufti  ct  cclfiores;  milites  ufu  nimio  dociles:  illi  feri  et  turbidi  ;  hi 
•fjuieti  ct  cauti  :  animis  ifti  fidentcs  ;  grandiilimis  illi  corporibus  freti. — Amm. 
Marc.  1.  xvi.  c.  12. 

Wl'.at  proves  farther,  that  favage  nations  are  fuperior  in  a<ftive  courage  to  what  tiiey 
are  in  painve,  is,  that  although  they  (hew  the  greatcft  bravery  in  battle,  they  cannot 
endure  fickncfs,  and  even  frequently,  through  impatience  under  it,  put  an  end  to 

their 
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Polybius  *  obferves  of  the  Gauls,  that  they  were  very  dangerous 
in  their  firfl  attack,  but  if  that  could  be  refifted,  they  were  no 
longer  formidable ;  and  adds,  that  in  every  thing  they  attempt, 
they  are  hurried  on  by  the  force  of  their  paffions,  and  never  fubmit 
to  right  reafon.  Livy  -j-  tells  us,  that  the  Romans,  at  the  time  of 
the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  were  famous  for,  and  valued  themfelves 
■upon,  their  enterprifmg  courage,  and  their  profeffing  to  depend 
more  upon  valour  than  artifice.  The  fame  author  remarks  the 
:[:eagernefs  of  the  Gauls  to  come  to  an  engagement,  and  their  ||  im- 
petuofity  in  their  firft  attack ;  and  obferves,  that  in  the  beginning 
of  a  battle  they  were  more  than  men,  and  at  the  end  lefs  than 

their  lives.  This  was  obferved  of  the  favage  nations  of  antiquity,  and  is  the  cafe  at 
this  day.  The  caufe  of  this  difference  is  finely  explained  by  Cicero,  in  his  Tuf- 
culan  Queftions. 

"  Atque  imprimis  meditcmur  illud,  ut  hsc  patientia  dolorum,  quam  faepc  jam 
animi  intentione  effe  dixi  firniandam,  in  omni  genere  fe  sequabilem  praebeat.  Sxpe 
enim  multique  aut  propter  viftorias  cupiditatem,  aut  propter  glorias,  autetiam  utjus 
fuumet  libertatem  tenerent,  vulnera  exceperunt  fortiter  et  tulerunt :  iidem  omiffa 
contentione,  dolorem  morbi  fcrre  non  pofTunt.  Neque  enim  ilium  quern  facile  tu- 
lerant,  ratione  aut  fapientia  tulerant,  fed  ftudiopotius  et  gloria.  Itaque  barbari  qui- 
dam,  et  immanes,  fcrro  decertare  acerrime  poffunt,  aegrotare  viriliter  non  querunt. 
Graeci  autem  homines  non  fatis  animofi,  fed  prudentes,  ut  eft  captus  hominum, 
fatis  hoftem  afpicere  non  poffunt,  et  iidem  morbos  toleranter  atque  humane  ferunt. 
At  Cimbri  et  Celtiberi  in  proeliis  exultant,  lamentantur  in  morbo.  Nihil  enim  po- 
teft  effe  xquabile  quod  non  a  certa  caufa  proficifcatur." — Tufc.  Qiiaeft.  1.  iii. 

*  Book  ii.  ch.  2. 

t  Haec  ut  fumma  ratione  afla  magna  pars  fenatus  approbabat  ;  vcteres  et  moris 
antiqui  memores  negabant  fe  in  ea  legatione  Romanas  agnofcere  artes,  non  per  infi- 
dias  et  nodurna  proelia,  nee  fimulatam  fugam  improvifofque  ad  incautum  hoftem 
reditu?,  nee  ut  aftu  magis  quam  vera  virtutc  gloriarentur  bella  majores  geffiffe  in- 
dicere,  priufquam  gerere  folitos  bella  denunciare,  etiam  interdum  locum  fuiire  in  quo 
dimicaturi  effent. — Livii,  lib.  xlii.   feet.  47. 

X  Gens  ferox,  et  ingenii  avidi  ad  put,nam,  lib.  vii. 

II  Gallos  primo  impetu  feroces  effe— primaque  eorum  prcelia  plufquam  viroruin, 
poftrcma  minus  quam  foeminarum  effe, — Lib.  xii. 

Dion  Caflius,  lib.  xxxviii.  gives  a  nearly  fimilar  charader  of  the  Germans. 

P  p  women. 
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women.  In  another  place,  he  introduces  *  the  conful  informing 
the  foldiers,  that  if  they  could  refifl  the  firil  affault  of  the  Gauls, 
which  was  generally  a  blind  effort  of  paffion  and  violence,  that 
they  would  fall  an  eafy  prey  to  their  attacks . 

It  does  not  appear,  from  the  accounts  given  by  C^far,  that  the 
Gauls  ufed  any  great  artifice  or  deceit  in  their  wars  with  him  ;  and 
the  charadler  of  them,  given  by  -f-  Strabo,  plainly  expreffes  a  con- 
trary diipofition. 

The  account  of  the  Germans  by  :|:  Tacitus,  appears  to  favour 
this  opinion.  He  tells  us,  that  the  moft  admired  qualifications  of 
a  general,  and  thofe  to  which  he  owed  his  authority  in  the  army, 
were — to  be  ready  on  all  occafions  to  manifeft  his  courage — to  be 
confpicuous  in  the  battle — and  to  fight  in  the  front  of  the  army : 
qualities  very  different  from  deceit  and  ftratagem,  neither  of  which 
are  mentioned  as  neceffary  to  the  charad:er  of  one  in  that  ffation.. 
Laftly,  the  modern  ideas  of  honour,  which  difclaim  any  advantages 
of  the  latter  kind,  and  are  founded  entirely  upon  a  trial  of  courage,, 
and  a  combat  on  even  terms,  and  which  were  undoubtedly  derived 
from  a  northern  original,  argue  very  flrongly  that  fuch  ideas  were 
general  among  that  people,  and  that  their  military  operations  were 
diredled  by  that  rule. 

*  Jam  ufu  hoc  cognltum  eft,  fi  primum  impeturn,  quemfervido  ingenio  et  caeca 
ira  efFundunt,  fuftinueris,  fluunt  fudore  et  laflitudine  membra  ;  labant  arma  j  mollia. 
corpora,  mollis  ubi  ira  confedit  animus,  fol,  pulvis,  fitis,  ut  ferrum  non  admoveas, 
profternunt. — Livii,  lib.  xxxviii. 

Strabo  fays,  '*  that  the  Gauls  arc  intrepid  but  negligent,"  lib.  vii., 

"  The  whole  Gallic  nation  is  inflamed  with  military  ardour,  and  a  defire  of  war,, 
and  particularly  that  of  coming  to  an  engagement.  —  Strabo,  book  iv. 

t  "  The  Gauls,  except  their  flrength  and  bravery,  have  no  military  talents." — 
Strabo,  book  iv. 

J  Duces  exemplo  potius  quam  imperio  ;  fi  prompti,  fi  confpicui,  fi  ante  aciem 

agant,  admirationc  pr;efunt. — Tacit.  Germ.  c.  vii. Ammianus  Marccllinus  de- 

fcribcs  all  the  rude  and  barbarous  nations  as  of  this  difpofition,  lib.  xvi. 

It 
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It  is  neverthelefs  certain,  that  arts  of  deceit  and  ftratagem  in 
war,  have  been,  and  are  ftill,  ufed  among  fome  rude  nations.  Ta- 
citus mentions,  that  the  Arii  ||  blackened  their  fhields,  coloured 
their  bodies,  and  made  ufe  of  dark  nights  for  their  attacks  on  the 
enemy.  It  fhould,  however,  be  remarked,  that  this  was  only  the 
defcription  of  a  particular  tribe  among  the  Germans,  and  by  no 
means  a  part  of  their  *  general  chara(3:er,  as  Dr.  Stuart  ■\  feems 
to  infinuate.  The  caufe  of  this  difference  of  difpofition  I  take  to 
be  what  I  before  noticed,  the  various  degrees  of  population  and 
numbers  in  each  nation.  I  have  no  doubt  that  open  force  and  vio- 
lence arc  more  natural  to  the  charadler  of  a  favage ;  but  allow,  at 
the  fame  time,  that  other  circumftances  may  render  it  neceffary 
to  fupprefs  this  difpofition,  and  embrace  another  method  of  making 
war.  When  the  barbarous  people  took  the  field  in  large  bodies, 
as  in  fome  of  the  invafions  of  Italy  by  the  :|:  Gauls,  &c.  they  did 
not  appear  to  have  pradifed  any  art  or  ftratagem  :  they  were  even 
addifted  to  fingle  combats  and  challenges,  from  which  they  drew 
inferences  concerning  the  fate  of  the  battle.  Thus  the  tribune 
nil  Valerius  Corvus  killed  a  Gaul,  who  challenged  any  of  the 
Romans  to  fight  in  fingle  combat,  in  the  front  of  the  battle,  be- 
fore the  general  engagement.  Titus  Manlius  **  did  the  fame,  and 
about  the  fame  period  of  time,  and  from  the  fpoils  he  gained  in 
that  engagement,   acquired  the  furname  of  Torquatus.     Virido- 

II  Nigra  fcuta,  tinfta  corpora,  atras  ad  prrelia  nodles  leguiit. — .Taciti  Germania, 
cap.  xliii. 

*  The  Germans  were,  in  general,  fo  far  from  wearing  black  fhields,  that  they 
ornamented  them  with  the  choiceft  colours. 

Scuta  leftiflimis  coloribus  diftinguunt. — Tacit.  German,  cap.  vi. 

t  Book  iv.  ch.  2. 

J  Strabo  fays  of  the  Gauls,  that  their  violence  of  temper  and  conduit  proceeded 
partly  from  a  confidence  in  their  bulk  and  ftrength,  and  partly  from  a  reliance  upon 
their  numbers,  lib.  iv. 

Hi  Livii,  1.  vii.  c.  26. 

**  Idem,  lib.  vii.  C'.  lO. 

P  p  i  marus. 
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marus  -f-,  king  of  the  Gauls,  gave  a  like  challenge  to  Marcellus, 
and  was  flain  in  the  combat  with  him.  Boiorix  J,  king  of  the 
Cimbri,  came  to  the  camp  of  Marius,  to  challenge  him  to  appoint 
the  time  and  place  for  a  battle,  and  they  agreed  upon  the  plains 
near  Vercellas. 

When  the  numbers  are  great,  the  comparative  eonfequence  o£ 
every  individual  is  diminillied,  fo  that  his  lofs  is  of  lefs  import- 
ance to  his  party  ;  and  in  fuch  circumftances  the  natural  difpofi- 
tion  takes  place,  and  the  war  is  carried  on  in  the  manner  moft 
agreeable  to  it.  But  when  the  numbers  are  fmall,  every  indi- 
vidual becomes  of  eonfequence  j  and  it  is  of  importance,  not  only 
to  himfelf,  but  alfo  to  his  country,  that  he  fhould.  be.  as  careful  of 
his  life  as  pofTible. 

I  am  ftill  inclined  to  think,  that  the  climate  has  here  fome  in- 
fluence, and  that  all  nations  who  come  from  a  cold  country,  whe- 
ther favage  or  civilifed,  have  a  greater  tendency  to  decide  difputes 
by  open  force,  than  thofe  who  inhabit  hot  ones.  It  has  neverthe- 
lefs  been  found,  that  all  rude  nations,  for  want  of  the  advantages 
of  difcipline,  and  regularity  of  military  condudl,  however  patient 
they  may  be  of  fatigue,  and  however  qualified,  by  their  ftratagem. 
and  valour,  to  infpire  terror  into  the  armies  of  a  more  regular 
enemy,  yet,  in  the  courfe  of  a  continued  flruggle,  always  ||  yield  to- 
the  fuperior  arts  and  difcipline  of  more  civilifed  nations,  except; 
when  the  latter  have  been  highly  corrupt  and  effeminate.     Hence 


t  Plutarch's  Life  of  Marcellus, 

X  Plutarch's  Life  of  Marius. 

II  Strabo  makes  this  obfcrvationof  the  Gauls. 

When  enraged,  th'-y  march  openly,  and  in  a  body,  to  battle,  and  do  this  in  a  very 
carelefs  and  improvident  manner ;  whence  it  happens  that  they  are  eafily  circum- 
vented, if  any  enemy  chufes  to  employ  againft  them  any  military  policy  or  cunning  ; 
for  it  is  in  the  power  of  any  enemy  to  draw  them  to  an  engagement  at  any  time,  and 
in  what  fituation  he  chufes,  as  they  are  furnifhed  with  none  of  the  ueceflary  provi- 
fions  for  war,  befidcs  courage  and  ftrcngth. — Strabo,  book  iv. 

the 
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the  Romans  were  able  to  overrun  the  provinces  of  Gnul,  Germany, 
and  Britain  j  and  hence  the  Europeans  have  a  growing  fupcriority 
over  the  nations  of  Afia,  Africa,  and  America. 

The  proficiency,  however,  in  general,  in  arts,  above  defcribed, 
certainly  argues  no  defedl  in  the  intelleftual  faculties  of  favages. 
Perhaps  our  own  improvements  might  not,  in  feveral  inftances, 
have  extended  much  farther,  had  it  not  been  for  the  difcoveries 
of  the  compafs,  the  ufe  of  metals,  a'^d  fome  others  ;  all  which 
were  probably  at  firfl  accidental,  and  by  no  means  marks  of  any 
fuperiority  of  genius  or  learning  in  the  inventors.  Nor  are  the 
intelledts  of  people  in  this  ftate  contemptible  in  other  circum- 
ftances,  wherein  the  mind  is  more  immediately,  and  indeed  folely 
concerned.  Thus  favages  are  in  many  inftances  found  to  poffefs 
great  art  and  cunning,  confiderable  knowledge  of  charadler,  and 
deep  penetration  into  the  thoughts  and  intentions  of  thofe  with 
whom  they  have  to  deal.  We  are  told  by  Dr.  *  Robertfon,  that 
their  craft  and  diffimulation  is  fuch,  that  when  fet  upon  deceiving, 
they  wrap  themfelves  up  fo  artificially,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  pe- 
netrate into  their  intentions,  or  to  detedt  their  defigns. 

It  muft,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  the  above  charafter  of 
favage  nations,  in  point  of  diffimulation,  is  far  from  being  uni- 
verfal,  and  not  at  all  applicable  to  the  northern  nations  -^  of 
Europe. 

Nor  do  their  talents  appear  to  lefs  advantage  in  a  political  light, 
according  to  fome  writers.  The  council  of  old  men,  in  an  Ame- 
rican tribe,  deliberating  upon  its  interefts,  and  determining  with 
regard  to  peace  or  war,  has  been  compared  to  the  fenate  in  a  more 


•  Hift.  of  America,  vol.  i.  p.  409. 

+  Tacitus  fays  exprefsly  of  the  Germans,  that  they  were  not  endued  with  art  or 
cunning,  but  that  all  their  conceptions  were  of  a  great  and  fimple  kind  :  and  Strabo 
fays,  the  Gauls  were  accuftomed  to  afl  openly,  and  without  much  premeditation  ; 
which  agrees  nearly  with  Tacitus's  character  of  the  Germans. 

poli  filed 
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-poliflied  republic.  The  proceedings  of  the  latter  are  fald  to  be  not 
more  fagacious  and  formal  than  thofe  of  the  former.  Much  poli- 
tical wifdom  is  faid  to  be  fhewn  in  pondering  the  various  methods 
propofed,  and  in  balancing  their  probable  advantages  againft  the 
evils  of  v^^hich  they  may  be  produdlive.  Dr.  Robertfon,  indeed. 
Is  of  opinion,  that  the  political  knowledge  of  favages  is  in  thefe 
accounts  much  over-rated,  and  that  the  perpetual  enmities  between 
feveral  of  the  clans  of  favages,  and  the  want  of  commercial  inter- 
courfe  between  others,  together  with  their  own  thoughtlefs  and 
improvident  condudt  in  private  life,  tend  much  to  narrow  their 
fphere  of  aftion,  and  to  render  it  probable  that  their  political  ta- 
lents are  not  any  ways  extraordinary.  It  is,  however,  poflible, 
that  as  their  abilities  may  have  been  too  much  cried  up  on  the  one 
hand,  they  may  have  been  too  much  depreciated  on  the  other.  The 
Gauls  appear,  by  the  accounts  of  *  Livy  and  -f-  Caefar,  to  have  had 
a  jufl  conception  of  their  national  iaterefts,  particularly  of  the  ba- 
lance of  power ;  and  Tacitus's  account  of  the  ^  Germans  is  not 
lefs  favourable.  Even  the  Americans,  whom  this  writer  adduces 
as  an  inftance  on  this  occafion,  appear  in  many  inftances  to  have 
been  by  no  means  defedlive,  either  in  underflanding  or  in  pur- 
fuing  the  interefts  of  their  country.  When  the  Europeans  made 
their  firfl  fettlements  in  America,  fix  fuch  nations  had  formed  a 
league,  had  their  Amphyftions  or  ftates  general,  and  by  the  firmness 
of  their  union,  and  the  ability  of  their  councils,  had  obtained  an 
afcendant  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Laurence  to  that  of  the 
Miffifippi.     They   appeared    to    underftand    the   objefts   of  their 

*  Livii,  lib.  xxi. 

t  Caefar.  Comm.  lib.  vi.  cap.  7.  §  12. 

t  Multum  ut  inter  Germanos  rationis  et  folerti;e  :  prseponcre  eleflos ;  audire  prac- 
pofitos;  nolTe  ordines;  intelligere  occafionem  ;  difFerre  impetus;  difponere  diem; 
valla  no£\em  ;  fortunam  inter  dubia,  virtutem  inter  ccrta  numerare.  quodquc  ra- 
riffimum,  nee  nifi  difciplina  conceffum  plus  rcponerc  in  duce  quam  in  cxercitu.— 
Taciti  German,  cap.  xxxt 

r  confederacy, 
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confederacy,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  feparate  nation.  Even  the 
balance  ofpow^er,  a  thing  thought  to  have  been  almoft  peculiar 
to  European  politics,  was  mucli  ftudied  among  them.  The 
itatefmen  of  the  feveral  nations  underftood  how  to  watch  the 
deligns  and  oppofe  the  attempts  of  any  of  the  confederate  na- 
tions, that  feemed  to  arrogate  to  itfelf  too  large  a  fhare  of  power 
or  of  influence,  and  knew  how  to  check  it,  by  throwing  the 
weight  of  his  tribe  into  the  oppofite  fcale.  Their  alliances  and 
treaties  were  condudled  in  much  the  fame  manner  with  oursi 
which  they  kept  or  broke  for  fimilar  reafons  of  policy.  One 
political  maxim  of  favages  is  of  fuch  antiquity,  and  fo  uuiverfal, 
that  there  is  reafon  to  believe  it  to  be  natural  to  this  ftate  of 
fociety.  This  is,  to  have  a  large  wafte  frontier  furrounding  their 
territories. 

Thus  *  Casfar  tells  us,  that  the  Suevi  efteemed  it  the  greatest 
honour  to  have  the  countries  round  about  lie  defolate ;  from 
whence  they  would  have  it  inferred,  that  the  united  force  of 
feveral  kingdoms  is  not  fufficient  to  oppofe  their  fingle  valour ; 
in  confequence  of  which,  the  country  upon  one  fide  lies  wafte  for 
fix  hundred  miles  together.  In  "I-  another  place  he  defcribes  this' 
maxim  as  general  among  the  Germans ;  and  a  fimilar  account  is 
given  of  them  by  Pomponius  J  Mela.  The  fame  idea,  alfo,  is 
adopted  by  the  favages  in  North  America.  The  reafon  above 
given  by  Cafar  for  this  pradlice,  as  being  derived  from  motives 

*  Publice  maximam  putant  effe  laudem  quam  latiflime  afuis  finibus  vacare  agrosj 
hac  re  fignificari  magnum  numerum  civitatum  fuam  vim  fuftinere  non  potuifTe. 
— Caefar.  Comm.  lib.  iv. 

f  Civitatibus  maxima  laus  eft  quam  latiflimas  circum  fe  vaftatis  finibus  folitu- 
dines  habere;  hoc  proprium  virtutis  exiftimant,  expulfos  agris  finitimis  cedere  De- 
que qucjmqurm  pi  ope  fe  audere  confiftere.— Lib.  vi. 

X  Bella  cum  finitimis  gerunt,  caufas  eorum  ex  libidine  arceflunt  neque  imperi- 
tandi  prolatandique  quae  poflident,  nam  ne  ilia  quidem  enixe  colunt,  fed  ut  circa 
ipfos  quae  jacent  vafta  fint. — Pomp.  Melse  defc.  Gcrmaniae. 

of 
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of  national  pride,  may,  perhaps,  be  one  of  the  caufes  of  tis 
condudlj  to  which,  may  be  added,  that  it  contributes  to  their 
fecurity ;  which  is,  indeed,  mentioned  by  Csfar  |1 :  and  more- 
over, as  thefe  people  live  by  hunting,  the  more  wafte  and  defolate 
any  country  is,  the  more  probabiUty  that  it  would  be  frequented 
by  *  beafls  of  the  chace. 

Even  fome  -qualifications,  which  we  efteem  to  be  matters  of 
tafte  and  elegance,  and  therefore  lead  likely  of  any  to  be  found  in 
fuch  a  ftate,  have  been  difcovered  among  favage  nations. 

Thus  the  talent  for  eloquence,  and  even  for  poetry,  is  faid  to 
be  found  in  high  perfection  among  them.  Every  idea,  every  con- 
ception, is  cloathed  in  image  and  metaphor.  "  The  bones  of 
our  deceafed  countrymen  lie  unburied,"  fays  an  American  orator  -f, 
"  they  call  out  to  us  to  revenge  their  wrongs ;  and  we  mu(l 
fatisfy  their  requeft.  Their  fpirits  cry  out  againfl:  us,  and  they 
muft  be  appeafed.  The  genii,  who  are  the  guardians  of  our  honour, 
infpire  us  with  a  refolution  to  feek  the  enemies  of  our  murdered 
brethren.  Let  us  go  and  devour  thofe  by  whom  they  were  flain. 
Let  us  confole  the  fpirits  of  the  dead,  and  tell  them  they  fliall  be 
revenged." 

jl  Simul  hoc  fe  fore  tutiores  arbitrantur,  repentinae  incurfionis  timore  fublato, 
■quum  bellum  civitas  aut  illatum  defendit  aut  iiifert. — Casfar,  lib.  vi. 
Ovid  feems  to  hint  at  the  fame  cuflom  among  the  Getae. 

Qiiocunque  afpicias,  campi  cultore  carentes, 
Vaftaque,  qux  nemo  vindicet,  arva  jacent. 

Epiftol.  iv.  De  Ponto,  lib.  i. 

*  A  writer  of  eminence  thinks,  that  the  modern  tafte  for  parks  is  a  remnant  of 
this  difpofition  of  the  barbarous  nations.  Parks,  indeed,  arc  faid  to  be  firft  intro- 
xluced  into  this  country  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.  who  made  a  park  at  Woodftock  ; 
but  Sir  Henry  Spelman  proves  them  to  be  of  much  hi-^licr  antiquity.  Parks, 
hfjwcver,  were  in  ufe  in  the  eaftcrn  countries,  as  well  as  in  the  North. 

Vide  Spelmanni  GlolT.  Vox  Parens  &  Derefald.-~D\i  Cange  Vox  Parens, 

i  Carver's  Travels,  p.  299,  300,  302,  303. 

What 
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What  is  the  caufe  of  this  apparently  extraordinary  circumflance, 
is  difficult  to  explain.  Is  it  that  the  unbounded  liberty,  enjoyed 
in  this  ftate,  infpires  this  daring  freedom  into  the  language  and 
expreffion,  as  being  the  moft  proper  terms  in  which  fuch  ardent  feo- 
timents  could  be  delivered  ?  or  is  it  that  his  ignorance  of  abftradl 
ideas  caufes  him  to  form  analogies  between  the  objefts  which  are 
always  prefent  before  him,  and  thofe  which  occur  to  his  under- 
ftanding  or  memory — with  which  the  fcantinefs  of  his  language 
concurs — which  compels  him  to  exprefs  his  fentiments  in  terms 
and  expreffions  derived  from  vifible  objedls  ? 

Nor  is  it  in  the  expreffion  and  fentinient  only,  that  thefe  com- 
pofitions  may  be  termed  poetical.  They  are  often  exprefled  in  a 
kind  of  rhythm  or  numbers,  which,  though  not  reduced  to  exa<3: 
regularity  of  meafure,  is  fufficient  to  come  under  the  idea,  though 
rudely,  of  verfification .  Casfir  *,'whofe  j  udgment  in  matters  of  tafle 
and  fcience  cannot  be  fufpefted,  fpeaks  of  the  fongs  of  the  Gallic 
Druids  as  poetical  performances ;  and  the  fame  epithet  is  beftowed 
on  the  fongs  of  the  Gallic  and  German  bards,  by  Strabo  -f  and  Taci- 
tus J.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  ||  and  Diodorus  §  Siculus  are  more 
particular  in  this  refped:,  and  inform  us,  that  thefe  compohtions  were 
not  only  metrical,  but  alfo  adapted  to  mufical  accompaniment  -,  a 
circumflance  which  formerly,  above  all  others,  eftablifhed  a  claim 
to  the  poetical  charadter. 

The  fame  obfervation  has  been  found  to  hold  good  of  almofl 
every  nation  in  its  infant  flate,  and  efpecially  of  thofe,  who  in  a 
fubfequent  period  attained  to  the  greatefl  height  of  improvement. 
Thus   Homer  and  Hefiod  preceded  any  of  the  profe-writers  in 

*  Caef.  Comm.  lib.  vi.  §  14^ 
f  B«^/oi  ^iiv  ui^vtiTtti  ^  To/nrct/.  — Strabo,  lib.  iv, 
%  Germania,  cap.  iii. 

H  Et  baidi   quidem    fortia   virorum  illuftrium  facia  heroicis  compofita  verfibus 
cum  dulcibus  Lyr«  modulis  cantitarunti— Ammian.  Marcell.  lib.  xv.  cap.  g. 
§  Diod.  Sicul.  ]ib,  v.  p.  213. 

Q^q  Greece, 
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Greece,  either  moralifls  or.hiflorians  j  and  the  firft  efforts  towards 
the  latter  branch  of  compolition  among  the  *  Romans,  were  pro^ 
-bahly  of  a  poetical  kind. 

Dante,  alfo,  and  Petrarch  preceded  any  profe-writers  of  emi- 
nence in  modern  Italy ;  and  Corneille  and  Racine  were  prior  to 
the  age  -of  good  profe-compolition  in  France.  Even  in  our 
country,  fome.of  the  moft  early  literary  performances  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  were  poetical  j  and  this  mode  of  writing  amongft 
us  appears  to  have  been  brought  nearly  to  its  higheft  perfcd:ion,  be- 
fore anv  confiderable  advances  were  made  in  the  other.  Of  this 
we  have  a  remarkable  inflance  in  the  greateft  genius  this  country 
ever  produced ;  whofe  profe-compofitions,  in  general,  though 
fraught  with  good  fenfe,  ftrong  reafoning,  and  often  with  nervous 
di(5lion,  are  moftly  uncouth  in  phrafeology,  obfcure  in  expreflion, 
debafed  by  vulgarifms,  and  deficient  in  harmony  of  period  ;  whilfl 
his  poetical  works — though  not  quite  void  of  fcholaftic  dicftion, 
affeftation  of  literature,  and  fometimes,  though  but  feldom,  vulgar 
expreflion — excel,  not  in  plan,  thought,  fentiment,  and  charadter 
only,  but  alfo  in  purity  of  ftyle,  elegance  of  words  and  epi- 
thets, harmony  and  variety  of  numbers,  not  only  all  preceding 
writers,  but  all  that  have  fucceeded  him.  Indeed,  his  fuperi- 
ority  in  this  way  has  been  fo  remarkable,  that  few  of  our  poets 
have  ventured  to  tread  in  his  fteps  ;  and  thofe  that  have  attempted 
the  fame  metre,  though  far  from  deficient  in  the  poetical  charad:er, . 
have  (hewn  their  own  inferiority  fo  much,  as  to  deter  others,, ia. 
a  great  meafure,.fr.om  a  limilar  -f-  emulation. 


*  Nfevius  and  Ehnius  wrote  the  Roman  hifiory  in  verfe.  Probably  the  Annofa 
volumina  vatum,  mentioned  by  Horace,  Epift.  i.  lib.  2.  might  be  of  this  kind. 

t  Dr.  Young's  Night  Thoughts,  and  Thonifcn's  Seafoiis,  though  fublime  and 
beautiful  performances  in  many  refpcds,  are  fo  inferior  to  Milton  in  point  of  ex- 
preflion and  harmony,  as  fcarcely  to  be  ranked  in  the  fame  ilyle  of  poetry  with 
his  compofitions. 


Even. 
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Even  the  rude  inhabitants  of  Otaheite,  New  Zealand,  and  feve- 
ral  other  places   mentioned  in   Forfler's   voyage,  appear   to  have 
been  much  addidted  to  poetical  performances.    They  had  evidently 
a  rhythm  or  cadenced  meafure  j   and  their  poetry,  which  appears 
to  have  been  both  rhyme  and  blank  verfe.     Many  of  them   were 
likewife  the  produdtion  of  the  moment,  like  the  ancient  Carmina 
Amoeboea;    and  were,  like  them,  accompanied  with  mufic.     What 
the  original  motives  were,  that  caufed  mankind  to  adopt  this  mode 
of  exprefiion,  is  not  clear.     Is  it,  that   for  v/ant  of  a  permanent 
record   of  any  fentiment  or  tranfadion — fuch   as  is  afforded  by 
writing — they  exprefs  themfelves   in   fuch  meafures   as    may,  with 
the  leaft  difficulty,  be  retained  by   the   memory  ?   or  is  it — which 
appears  to  be  more  probable — that  the  very  cadence  of  numbers 
is  natural   to  the  language  of  fentiment,  and  ferves  beft  to  ex- 
prefs  thofe   ideas   that  naturally  prefent  themfelves  to  men  in  this 
ftate   of  life.      But  although    favages   may,    in  certain    cafes,  and 
on  particular  occafions,  fliew  no   inconfiderable   marks  of  genius, 
or   of  underflanding,   their  ftate    and    condition    of  life   prevents 
their  making  ufe  of  them  to  advantage  .;  and   confequently  make 
them  appear  much  inferior,  in    thefe   refpe<5ls,  to  civilifed  nations. 
One  of  the  principal  circumftances  that  produces   this   inferiority 
in   the   favage,  is    the   want   of  letters,  or  of  the  art  of  writing. 
Without  this  artificial  affiftance,  the  memory  foon  lofes  the  ideas 
imprciTed  upon  it,  whether  of  fadls  or  fentiments  i  and,  in  confe- 
quence  thereof,  the  judgment,  deprived  of  its   foundation,  and  of 
the  materials   on  which   it    mull:  operate,  is   apt   to  languifli  for 
want  of  ufe ;  and  the  other   faculties,  for   the  fame  reafons,  mud 
cither  be   impaired  in   their  powers,  or  at  leafl:  exerted  to  p-reat 
difadvantage.     We  might  likewife  add,  that,  for;  win t, of  this  af-' 
fiftance,  favages  are  greatly  deficient  in  profiting' by  the  difcoveries 
of  others. 

In  a  civilifed  country,  one  invention  fuggeils  ground  for  another, 
as  the  defcription  of  it  may  be  accurately  tranfmitted  througii  a 

Q^q   2  ferics 
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feries  of  ages  j  and  what  was  at  firft  only  a  fpeculative  idea  or 
fentiment,  often  gives  occafion  to  the  mod  important  difcoveries 
in  praftice.  But  the  favage  is  deftitute  of  this  mode  of  informa- 
tion, or  of  being  inftrufted  from  analogy.  Nothing,  that  is  not 
brought  to  a  certain  degree  of  perfedtion  at  once,  is  retained  by 
them  ;  as  it  foon  goes  out  of  u(e,  and  they  have  no  methods  of 
preferving  the  defcription,  and  confequently  of  improving  upon 
it.  Hence  moft  of  their  utenfils  are  extremely  rude  and  aukward, 
and  continue  the  fame  through  a  courfe  of  periods. 

The  taciturnity,  likewife,  and  want  of  curiofity,  in  the  favage, 
are  great  obftacles  to  his  improvement,  as  they  not  only  preclude 
mutual  information,  but  alfo  ftifle,  in  a  good  meafure,  the  de- 
lire  of  advancement ;  with  which,  indeed,  their  pride,  and  fatisfac^ 
tion  with  their  own  condition,  not  a  little  concur.  The  warlike 
difpofition  of  favages  is,  I  take  it,  another  obftacle  to  the  im- 
provement of  their  intellectual  faculties.  Arms  and  letters,  al- 
though united  in  fome  poliflied  nations,  have  alv^'ays  been  thought 
to  be  in  fome  meafure  in  '^  oppofition  to  each  other.  The  hardy 
warrior  naturally  held  a  charadler  in  contempt,  that  might  be 
acquired  without  danger  or  fatigue,  and  confequently  without 
courage  or  military  fkill.  This,  it  is  probable,  caufed  the  con- 
tempt and  averfion  which  the  northern  nations,  who  invaded 
the  Roman  empire,  fliewed  for  all  kinds  of  literature  and  fcience ;. 
and  produced  thofe  devaftations  which  we  at  prefent  fo  much, 
deplore.  I  am-  the  rather  inclined  to  this  opinion  of  the  effecfts 
of  a  military  life  upon  the  people,  from  the  confideration  of  what 
took  place  at  Sparta.  The  inftitutions  of  that  nation — who  were 
indeed  a  body  of  warriors — gave  a  profelled  contempt  for  whatever 
was  not  conneded  with  the  pridlical  virtues  of  a  vigorous  and 
refolote  fpirit.     The   charms   of  imagination,  and  tlie  parade  of 

X  Qjiidam  eorum  fapientiam  capere  dituntur  quantumcunque  gens  capit  fem- 
per  atnuta. — Q^iint.  Curt.  1.  vii.  c,  8. 

language,. 
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language,  were,  by  this  people,  clafled  with  the  arts  of  the  cook 
and  the  perfumer;  they  wifhpd  to  cultivate  iw  their  people  the 
adtive  virtues,  not  a  proficiency  in  fcience  or  literary  tafte. 


SECT.    IV".     On  the  influence  of  a  favage  flafe  upon  the  laws 

and  cufloms: 

I  fhall  confider  the  laws  of  ^vages,,  firft,,  with  refpefl  to  their 
communication  with  one  anoiher  as  nations ;  and  in  the  next 
place,  as  to  their  intercourfe  as  individuals.  The  firfl:  of  thefe 
is  the  law  of  nations ;  and  the  fecond  the  civil  or  m  inicipal  law. 
Every  country,  even  the  moft  rude  and  uncivilifed,  has  fomewhat 
of  a  law  of  nations.  Thty  all  fend  and  receive  embaffadors,  and 
underftand  the  rights  of  "f-  war  and  peace  in  general.  Indeed,. 
people  who  live  in  this  Hate  of  fociety,  have  frequent  occafion  to- 
apply  to  the  lav/  of  nations. 

As  the  territories  they  inhabit  have  no  determinate  or  vifi- 
ble  boundaries,  many  caufes  of  difpute  mud  neceflarily  arife  con- 
cerning the  bounds  of  thefe  limitations.  This  gives-  occafion 
to  frequent  wars,  from  the  difputes  about  the  places  beft  fuited  to 
fifhing,  hunting,  or  pafturage  of  their  cattle;  whilfl  their  domefiiic 
difputes,.  from  no  individual  being  pofiefled  of  landed  property,  are 
but  few  in  number.     Thus  they  have  much  to.  decide  by  the  law 

f  When  the  Gauls  were  befieging  Glufium,  the  Romans  fent  embdfladors  to 
them  to  mediate  between  them  and  the  Clufians.  But  the' embafladors'^ftOt' Suc- 
ceeding in  their  mediation,  retired  into  the  town,  and  encouraged  the  inhabi- 
tants to  make  an  attack  upon  the  Gauls  ;  and  one  of  them  engaged  perfonally  in 
the  battle,  and  flew  one  of  the  moft  diftinguifhed  of  the  Gauls.  Brennus,  the  king 
of  the  Gauls,  percefving  this,  complained  of  a  breach  of  the  law  of  nations,  th;.t 
an  embafiador  had  committed  a£ls  of  hoftility ;  and  marched  forthw'it!h  td  Rome^'  de- 
manding the  embafiador  to  be  delivered  up  to  him.^  'tThis  the  Romana  Apfufing, 
though  the  heralds  or  Feciales  infifted  ftrongly  on  its  being  done,  gave  occafion  to 
the  battle  of  Allia,  and  the  taking  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls.  This,  however,  is  an 
infiance  of  this  rude  people's  underftanding  the  laws  of  nations. 

of 
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of  nations,  and  but  little  by  *  the  civil  law..  The  notions,  how- 
ever, of  many  favage  nations  vary,  in  this  refpedl,  much  from 
thofe  of  civilifed  ones  -,  and  are,  indeed,  founded  upon  different, 
and  frequently  falfe  principles. 

Thus  it  was  common,  as  has  been  before  remarked,  among  fuch 
nations,  to  make  incurfions  upon  the  neighbouring  flates,  though 
at  peace,  and  carry  off  the  cattle,  and  lay  wafte  the  territory  ;  and 
fuch  ad:ions  were  efteemed,  among  the  ancient  Gauls  and  -f-  Ger- 
mans, and  are  ftill  among  the  American  Indians,  to  be  deeds 
of  glory  and  renown.  The  very  fame  body  of  Gauls,  who 
complained  of  the  Roman  embaffadors  infringing  the  law  of 
nations,  in  the  inftance  before  mentioned  in  the  note,  made  no 
fcruple  to  attack  the  :J;  Clufians,  in  order  to  compel  that  people  to 
refign  to  the  Gauls  a  part  of  their  lands,  on  no  better  pretence 
than  that  of  their  having  a  larger  portion  than  the  Gauls 
thought  they  needed ;  and  the  like  demand  was  made  by 
feveral  of  the  nations  who  invaded  the  empire  in  the  latter  ages. 
Even  the  rights  of  embaffadors --the  mofl  neceffary  circumftance 
towards  carrying  on  a  mutual  correfpondence  between  nations  — 
are  not,  in  all  places,  equally  refpeded.  The  Gauls  killed  the 
II  Roman  meffengers  who  were  fent  to  treat  about  an  exchange  of 
prifoners  ;  and  the  herald,  who  carries  the  declaration  of  war 
among  the  American  Indians,  incurs  great  rifque  of  his  life  :  and 
the  fame  is  true  of  one  who  carries  propofals  of  peace,  if  the 
terms  §  are  not  accepted.     The  ideas  of  favagcs,  relative  to  the 

*  Sp.  of  Laws,  book,  xviii.  ch.  12. 

t  Cfef.  de  bell.  Gallic,  lib.  vi.  cap.  22.  — Taciti  German,  cap.  xiv. — Lafitau, 
torn.  ii.  p.  169  — Carvci's  Travels,  p.  300. 

^-  fe  in  armis  jus   ferrc  &   omnia  viroium  fortium  cfTc.  —  Livius  de  Gallis 

loquens. 

%  Livii,  lib.  V.  §  36.— Plutarch,  Life  of  Camillus. 

Ii   Polybiiis,  book  ii. 

§  Carver's  Travels. 

treatment 
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treatment  of  prifoners,  or  of  a  conquered  people,  are  very  different 
from  thofe  of  civilifed  nations.  The  former  imagine,  that  the 
ria;ht  of  conqueft  implies  a  right  of  ufing  the  conquered  people  ac- 
cording to  the  will  or  ];  caprice  of  the  vigors  j  the  latter  think, 
that  the  conquered  people,  w  hen  fubdued,  are  no  longer  enemies, 
but  deferve  to  be  treated  as  fubjcfts.  In  confequence  of  thefe 
maxims,  fivages  generally  extermin.ite  thofe  whom  they  conquer; 
whilfL  civilifed  nations  only  alt^r  the  form  of  government  and 
lau'S,  and  fometimes  only  aflume  the  diredion  of  the  flate,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  form. 

The  reafons  of  this  difference  of  condu<ft  remain  to  be  ex- 
plained. 

Courage  is  a  qualification  fo  much  refpedred  among  favage  and 
barbarous  people,  that  it  affords  not  a  moral  only,  bat  even  a  legal, 
excufe  for  almoft  every  tranfgreffion,  as  will  be  fliewn  hereafter. 
Hence  they  were  fearful  of  depreffmg  the  national  fpirit,  by  laying 
too  great  reftraint  on  thofe  adlions  that  partook  of  activity  and  for- 
titude. The  imperf^dl  nature,  likcwife,  of  the  civil  government, 
and  Its  impotency  with  refpedt  to  coercive  power,  prevented  thofe 
reilriiftions  being  impofcd  upon  individuals,  which  are  ufual  in 
more  regular  and  eftabliihed  governments.  As  to  the  infringe- 
ment of  the  rights  of  heralds  and  embaffadors,  and  the  cruel  ufage 
of  prifoners,  &c.  they  are  probably  owing  to  the  violence  of  tem- 
per which  ufually  accompanies  favages,  and  to  their  vindiftive  dif- 
pofition.  Politicalll  motives  alfo,  fuch  as  have  been  already  ex- 
plained in  the  chapter  on  Population,  have  a  confiderable  in- 
fluence. 

The  municipal  law  of  favages  Is  but  of  fmall  extent,  either  in 
the  civil  or  criminal  part.. 

X  Arioviftus  told  Caefar,  that  by  the  law  of  arms,  he  had  a  right  to  treat  thofe  he 
had  conquered  in  any  manner  he  thought  proper. — Bell.  Gallic,  lib.  i. 

II  The  Romans,  although  highly  civilifed,  frequently  took  great  fteps  towards  the 
extermination  of  the  people  whom  they  conquered. 

Where 
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Where  landed  property  is  unknown,  and  moveable  property 
little  more  than  attends  the  pcrfon,  few  occafions  are  afforded  for 
civil  difputes.  Perfonal  injuries  and  affronts,  however,  frequently 
occur ;  but  with  refpeft  to  thefe  it  does  not  appear  that  the  law 
often  interferes.  In  fuch  cafes,  every  man  is  the  legiflator,  judge,  and 
party,  and  either  takes  fatisfaftion  perfonally,  by  revenge  or  other- 
wife,  for  the  injuries  he  has  fuffered,  or  fubmits  to  the  wrong 
which  he  is  unable  to  redrefs.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  magiftrates 
among  the  ancient  Germans  had  much  authority  in  civil  affairs, 
although  fomething  of  this  kind  certainly  fubfiffed  in  Gaul 
amongfl:  the  *  Druids. 

Among  the  American  -f  Indians,  even  the  office  itfelf  of  magif- 
trate;{;is  unknown.  Indeed,  judicial  decifions,  without  a  power 
to  reftrain  and  to  punifli,  muff  be  in  themfelves  frivolous ;  and  the 
exceffive  liberty  which  people  in  this  ftate  enjoy,  renders  all  co- 
ercive power  impradlicable.  It  is  with  them  an  eftabliflied  maxim, 
that  no  man  is  accountable  to  any  other  perfon  for  his  adlions,  or 
in  the  leaft  degree  liable  to  animadverfion,  either  from  individuals 
or  the  people  in  general.  As,  therefore,  the  independence  of  the 
individual  is  fo  great,  as  to  prevent  his  acknowledging  any  right  in 

♦  Casfar  Comm.  lib.  vi. 

+  I  fufpeiStthat  this  circumftance  is  in  a  great  meafure  the  occafion  of  the  vindic- 
tive difpofition  we  fo  often  obferve  among  favage  nations.  People  who  are  them- 
felves accultomed,  in  almoft  every  inftance,  to  judge  of  the  degree  of  injury  which 
they  receive,  and  infli£t  the  penalty  for  it — and  to  whom,  liicewife,  it  often  happens, 
^hat  they  are  unable  to  execute  julHce,  from  the  ftrength  of  their  adverfary — are  apt 
to  become  percm|)tory  and  revengeful.  Having  no  tribunal  to  which  to  appeal,  each 
perfon  remains  fatisfied  of  the  juftice  of  his  own  caufe,  and  waits  only  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  cxcrcife  it.  Their  being  obliged  often  todiffemble  their  intentions,  for  want 
offeree  to, put  tliem  into  execution,  gives  them  a  habit  of  retaining  the  memory  of 
injuries.  Add  to  this,  that,  as  mod  of  their  injuries  are  perfonal,  and  the  punifhment 
or  atonement  can  only  be  perfonal,  it  infpires  a  habit  of  hatred  and  diflike  to  parti- 
jcular  people. 

%  The  fachcm  or  chief,  among  the  Indians,  never  interfered  in  civil  difputes. 
His  province  regarded  public  tranfadions  only. 

2  .others 
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others   to  diredl  his  conduift,  it  is  evident  there  can   be  no  laws, 
as  there  is  no  authority  either  to  make  or  enforce  them.     Caufes 
diredlly  oppofite,  often  produce  fimilar  effedls.     In  defpotic  go- 
vernments there  are  no  laws,  becaufe  all  depends  on  the  momen- 
tary wiU  and  caprice  of  the  fovereign  :    among  favages  there  are 
none,  becaufe  all  depends  on  the  fame  qualities  in  each  individual. 
In  criminal  matters,  however,  and  thofe  which  affedt  the  flate,  or 
public  manners,   fome   interference  of  the   law  has   been   intro- 
duced.    Thus  Tacitus  informs  us,  that  the  ancient  Germans  pu- 
nifhed  feveral  crimes  with  great   feverity,  and  even  with   death. 
The  American  favages,  however,  who  feem  to  be  in  a  lefs  culti- 
vated ftate,  and  indeed  in   a  different   ftyle  of  improvement  froni 
the  ancient  Germans,  though  in.  feveral  inftances  greatly  refem- 
bling  them,  have  not  eftablifhed  any  judicial  authority  even  in 
fuch  cafes.     If  violence  be  committed,  or  blood  flied,  the  right  of 
avenging  thefe  mifdemeanors  is  left  to  the  family  of  the  injured ; 
the  chiefs  aflume  neither  the  power  of  inflidting  nor  of  moderat- 
ing the  II  punifliment. 

What  mode  of  trial  is  moft  natural  to  nations  in  this  flate  of  life, 
I  am  at  a  lofs  to  determine.  The  warlike  difpolition  of  the 
people  induces  me  to  think,  that  a  trial  by  battle  would  be  the 
moft  obvious,  efpecially  as  they  were  conftantly  in  arms ;  and  ac- 
cordingly we  find,  that  this  mode  of  decifion  was  of  the  *  highefl 
antiquity  among  the  barbarous  nations. 

And  farther,  the  fuperflitious  turn  of  mind  that  always  at- 
tends ignorance  and  barbarifm,  would  be  very  likely  to  produce 
a  trial  by  fome  means  of  that  kind.  Indeed,  the  antiquity  of  fuch 
a  trial  is  extremely  great,  it  being  mentioned  in  the  Antigone  of 

• 
I  Carver's  Travels,  p.  259. 

*  Livy  defcribes  a  duel  in  Spain,  to  determine  a  difpute  between  two  brothers,  in 
the  time  of  Scipio,  lib.  xxviii.  cap.  21. — See  alio  Velleius  Paterculus,  booic  ii. 
cii.  118. 

R  r  Sophocles, 
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Sophocles,  to  have  been  in  ufe  among  the  Greeks,  and  diverfe 
methods  of  a  fimilar  kind  were  praiflifed  in  later  -j-  times  among 
barbarous  nations.  Even  the  trial  by  battle,  which  was  probably 
at  firfl  of  a  military  nature,  became  at  laft  an  inflrument  of  fuper- 
ftition.  It  is  fomewhat  extraordinary,  that  Tacitus,  whofe  ac- 
count of  Germany  is  fo  accurate,  fliould  not  mention  the  trial  by 
battle  as  fubfilling  in  that  country.  It  certainly  was  in  ufe  about 
that  time,  as  appears  from  j;  Paterculus,  and  was  alfo  pradlifed  in 
|]  Grail  nearly  at  the  fame  period  -,  and  a  fimilar  practice  of  the 
fupcrflitious  kind  is  related  by  Tacitus  to  have  been  in  ufe  among 
the  Germans,  in  order  to  foretel  the  event  of  a  war  they  were  about 
to  undertake.  Another  mode  of  decifion,  which  was  natural, 
enough  to  a  barbarous  people,  w;as,  by  the  body  of  the  people  af- 
fembled  in  council ;  and  this  was  really  the  method  in  ufe  among 
the  ancient  Germans.     But  of  this  I  have  fpoken  *  above; 

Another  mode  of  decifion,  very  likely  to  be  ufed  by  favages,  in 
cafes  where  there  was  no  evidence  of  the  deed  or  aft,  was  by  the 
oath  of  the  defendant,  or  party  accufed.  This  appears  to  be  of 
great  antiquity  :  its  original  may  be  traced,  as  Sir  William  Black- 
ftone  obferves,  to  the  -f-j-  Mofaical  law,  in  civil  cafes  ;  and  the 
tender  of  an.  oath  by  Menelaus  ^^  to  Antilochus,  in  Homer,  whem 

he, 

t  As  the  hre  and  water  ordeal,  judgment  by  the  crofs,  the  corfned,  &c. 

+  Patercul.  lib.  ii.  cap.  118. 

1]  Csfar.  Comm.  lib.  vi.  cap.  12. 

*  See  book  iv..  chapter  2,  of  this  work. 

j;t   Exodus,  xxii.  10. 

XX  I^i*t  ft'ill  not  we  ourfelves  the  truth  maifttain  ? 
Wh;it  needs  appealing  in  a  caufe  fo  plain  ? 
Vv  hat  Cireek  fhall  blame  me  if  I  bid  thee  rife,   « 
And  vindicate  by  oath  th'  ill-gotten  prize  ? 
Rife,  if  thou  dar'il,  before  the  chariot  ftand, 
T.he  driving  fcouri};e  hi^h  lifted  in  thy  hand, 

Aud; 
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he  accufes  him  of  gaining  the  race  by  unfair  means,  is  of  the  fame 
kind.  It  appears,  likewife,  from  the  Antigone  ]|  of  Sophocles, 
that  it  was  in  ufe  in  Greece  at  a  much  later  period ;  and  we  learn 
from  Diodorus  *  Siculus,  that  it  was  in  fonie  cafes  pradtifed  in 
Egypt.  The  northern  nations,  particularly  the  Germans,  were 
likewife  very  fond  of  this  mode  of  decilion,  which  they  endea- 
voured to  ftrengthen  by  the  joint  teftimony  of  others,  who  made 
oath  of  their  belief  of  the  veracity  of  the  perfon  accufed.  This 
was  increafed  in  proportion  to  the  heinoufnefs  of  the  crime,  info- 
much,  that  in  feme  cafes  the  number  of  people  who  were  neceflary 
to  fwear  to  the  credit  of  the  accufed,  amounted  to  three  -f-  hundred. 
This  mode  of  trial  lubfifts  in  poflibility,  though  not  in  pratflice, 
in  the  law  of  England,  to  tliis  day. 

All  the  foregoing  modes  of  decifion  appear  equally  natural  to 
mankind  in  this  ftate  of  fociety ;  and  accordingly  we  find,  that 
they  have  all  of  them  been  pradifed  by  nations  in  fuch  a  fituation, 
and  even  in  the  fame  nation,  and  at  the  fame  time. 

And  touch  the  fteeds,  and  fwear,  thy  whole  intent 

Was  but  to  conquer,  not  to  circumvent ; 

Swear  by  that  God  whofe  liquid  arms  furround 

The  globe,  and  whofe  dread  earthquakes  rock  the  ground. 

Homer's  Iliad,  book  xxiii. 

II  The  guards  accus'd  each  other ;  nought  was  prov'd. 
But  each  fufpeiSted  each,  and  all  deny'd  ; 
Offering,  in  proof  of  innocence,  to  grafp 
The  burning  fteel,  to  walk  through  fire,  and  take 
their  foUmn  oath  they  kneiv  not  of  the  dad. 

Antigone,  ad  i.  fceae  2.  Franklin's  Traallation. 

*  It  was  inflituted  by  a  law  of  Bocchoris,  but  only  allowed  in  matters  of  debt, 
when  there  was  no  legal  written  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  cxacHy  as  the 
wager  of  law  is  at  prefent  with  us. — Diodor.  Sicul.  lib.  i. 

f  See  the  word  Juramentum  in  Du  Cange,  v/here  this  fubject  is  learnecMy  ex- 
plained.— See  alfo  Wilkins  Leges  Saxonica;. — Leges  Athehlani,  p.  64. — &  Leg. 
Henric.  Prim.Pagin.  262,  263,  264,  note. 

R  r  2  What 
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What  punidiments  are  mofl  ufual  among  favages,  is  the  next 
fubjedt  of  confideration. 

Barbarous  or  favage  nations  have,  for  the  reafons  given  J  above^ 
few  capital  crimes  :  fome,  how^ever,  they  have,  and  thofe  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature  from  thofe  (b  efteemed  among  civiUfed  people.  Thus 
cowardice  was  capital  among  the  ancient  Germans  j  and  among 
the  other  nations  of  the  North  it  appears,  that  the  idea  of  cow-- 
ardice  included  that  of  every  other  ||  crime. 

Confonant  to  thefe  ideas,  actions,  accompanied  with  great  ex-- 
ertion  of  courage  and  refolution,  however  atrocious  they  might- 
be,  were,  as  has  been  before  remarked,  mildly  cenfured.  Thus 
murder,  among  the  ancient  Germans,  does  not  appear  to  have  been- 
capital  by  law ;  and  indeed  it  is  doubtful,  if  it  was  at  all  a  matter 
of  public  concern,  although  it  was  liable  to  be  punifhed  by  private 
revenge.  At  any  rate,  it  was  capable  of  being  comp.romifed,  or 
made  up  by  agreement  between  the  murderer  and  the  relations  of 
the  deceafed.  Theft,  likewife,  when  committed  by  force  and 
*  violence,  was  lefs  feverely  cenfured  than  when  attended  with 
fraud  or  ftealth,  contrary  to  what  -f  prevails  in  civilifed  countries. 

As  to  the  form  or  mode  of  punifhment,  I  know  of  none  peculiar- 
to  people  in  this  flatc  of  life.  Some  of  thofe  in  ufe  among  them, 
were  cruel.  Thus  Caefar  tells  us,  that  Orgetorix  §  would  have, 
been  burnt  alive,,  had  he  not  laid  violent  hands  upon  himfelf. . 
The  Gauls  inflided  the  moji  cruel  punifliments  on  thofe  who  fe- 
creted  any  part  of  the  plunder  taken  in  battle.  The  widow  :{:|,  like- 


;J;  See  book  iv.  ch.  2.. 

II  This  is  evident  from  the  laws  of  the  judicial  combat.  A  man  who  was  proved 
a  coward  was  fuppofed  guilty  of  the  crime  of  which  he.  was  accufed,  be  it  what  it 
might. 

•  Sp.  of  Laws,  book  xv.  ch.  14. 

t  Qiii  vi  lapuit  fur  improbior  vidctur. — LexCivil. 

§  Ilell.  Gallic,  lib.  i. 

■|J  Csefar.  Btll.  Gallic,  lib.  vi.  cap.  9.  §  17,  19, 

wiie, . 
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wife,  was  fubjedl  to  be  tortured,  on  fufpicion  of  being  accefTary 
to  the  death  of  her  hufband,  and,  if  found  guilty,  was  put  to  death 
with  the  moft  horrid  aggravations  of  cruelty.  The  puniHiments, 
however,  among  the  ancient  Germans,  do  not  appear  to  partake  of 
greater  cruelty  than  is  neceflary  to  the  privation  of  life. 

I  believe  that  corporal  punifliments,  not  extending  to  life,  are 
but  few   among  a    people   in   this   flate.     Some,   however,    there 
were.     Tacitus  mentions  ftripes  and  bonds,  as  ufual  among  them  j. 
but  thefe  were  only  infliited   by   the  priefts,  and  by  them  not  fo 
much  as  a  punirtiment,  as  fuppofed  to  he  by  the  ||  exprefs  com- 
mand of  the  Deity;  a  contrivance  probably  intended  to  foften  the; 
difgrace  of  fuch  a  cenfure.     It  may  feem  inconfiftent  to  fpeak  of 
fines  as  one  of  the  modes  of  punifliment  among  nations  of  this 
kind.     Undoubtedly,  where  property  is  entirely  unknown,  fuch  a 
penalty  can  have  no  place.     Thus  fines  could  be  no  part  of  the 
criminal  law  among  fuch  people  as   the  American   Indians.     But 
the  ancient  Germans  made  great  ufe  of  fines  in  their  fyftem  of  ju- 
rifprudence  ;  and  among  the  northern  nations,  almofl  all. the  penal- 
law  was  meafured  by  this  fcale.     The  caufe  why,  this  method  ofi 
puni/lament  v/as  preferred,,  has  been  partly  explained  *  before  ;   to 
which  may  be  added,  that  this  mode  was  well  adapted  to  the  ideas  ■ 
of  a  brave  people,  endued  with  a  high  fenfe  of  honour,  as  it  af-- 
fedied  property  only,  aiid  did  not  imply  any  perfonal  affront  or 
difgrace. 

With  regard  to  cufloms,  the  fame  independency  o^  fpirit  that 
dimmifhed  the  authority  of  the  laws,  prevents  alio  the  prevalence 
of  cuftom.  The  wandering  and  tranfitory  life  alfo,  that  thefe  peo- 
ple lead,  prevents   the   permanence  and  uniformity  of  cuftoms  ; 

II  Caeterum  neque  animadvertcre,  neque  vir.clre,  neqiie  verber-iie  qiiidem,  nift 
facerdocibus  jienviiffum,  non  quau  in  poenam,  nee  ducis  jullu,  fed  velut  DtO  impe- 
rante, — Taciti  Gsrmaiiia,  cap.  vii. 

*■  See  booK  i.  ch.  i8,  fed.  4.  and  book  iv.  ch.  2. 

whiclv 
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•which  are  often,  though  not  always,  in  a  good  meafure  -f-  local, 
or  connedted  with  place  and  fituation.  The  ufage  of  moft  im- 
portance, that  I  recoiled:  to  be  pradlifed  by  favages,  is  that  of 
going  conftantly  armed.  Thus  Livy  tells  us,  that  the  Gauls  went 
conlfantly  ;{;  armed,  even  to  council.  The  fame  cuftom  is  related 
by  Tacitus  of  the  ||  G  n-mans,  and  had  long  before  been  efteemed  a 
mark,  of  barbarifm  by  the  "*  Greeks.  Ammianus  -f-f  Marcellinus 
mentions  the  fa.mie  cuftom  as  prevalent  among  fome  of  the  rude 
nations  of  the  Eafl  j  and  a  fimilar  account  is  given  by  J+  Jofephus. 
This  cuftom  was  alfo  rigidly  obferved  among  the  northern  na- 
tions that  fubverted  the  Roman  empire,  from  whom  it  has  been 
tranfmitted  to  the  prefent  age,  in  which  it  flill  continues  a  part  of 
drefs  on  particular  occaiions. 

The  character  before  given  of  this  people,  will  fhew  how  natu- 
rally this  cuilom  %vas  fuggefted. 

The  diverfions,  likewife,  and  amufements  of  a  people  in  this 
ftate  favour  ftrongly  of  a  military  difpofation.  Tacitus  ||||  tells  us, 
that  it  was  the  amufement  of  the  German  youth  to  leap  naked 
among  unOieathed  Iwords  and  pointed  javelins  j  and  Athenaeus  * 
relates,  that  the  Celtas  were  accuftomed  to  mock  engagements, 
in  which,  notwithflanding,  wounds  and  death  fometimes  fol- 
lowed. 

Another  amufement,  of  lefs  importance  than  the  former,  but 

+  This  is  the  idea  affixed  to  cuftom  in  the  law  of  England.  "  Cuftom  is  a  local 
ufai-c,  and  not  annexed  to  any  perfon." — Comm  book.  ii.  ch.  17. — and  Co.  Litt.  1 13. 

J  Ai;inti  (ita  nios  gentis  erat)  in  concilium  venerunt. — Livii,  lib.  xxi.  cap.  20. 

II  TaLiti  Germania,  cap.  xiii. 

*  Thucydidcs  fays,  that  this  cuftom  had  its  origin  from  the  old  cuftom  of  robbing 
and  p'lunderinjf,  book  i. 

ft  L'l'-  xxiii.  cap.  6. 

JJ  Jofcphi,  lib.  xviii.  Antiq.   cap.  3. 

lill   Gf  I  mania,  c:ip.  xxiv 

♦*  Ath(.na;i,  lib.  iv. — This  was  fuppoftd  to  be  the  amufement  of  the  departed 
fpirits  in  the  next  world.  —  See  Mallet's  Northern  Antiquities. 

7  very 
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very  general  among  fixvage  nations,  is  that  of  dancing.  This  is  a 
favourite  diverfion  with  them,  and  for  the  fame  reafons  that  have 
been  given  for  their  fondnefs  for  war,  and  for  flrong  liquors.  As 
a  great  part  of  their  time  langui/hes  away  in  lifllefs  indolence, 
without  any  occupation  to  roufc  or  intereft  them,  they  delight 
univcrfally  in  a  paftime  that  calls  forth  the  adlive  powers  of  their 
nature  into  exercife.  Many  of  the  ancient  writers  have  taken  no- 
tice of  this  difpofition  of  them.  Hanno  -f-  remarks,  in  his  Periplus, 
that  a  cuftom  of  this  kind,  attended  with  mufic,  was  frequent  on 
the  coafl  of  Africa  ;  and  a  fimilar  account  is  given  by  Pliny  J  of 
the  fame  country.  Livy  (j  likewife  tells  us,  that  dancing  to  mulic, 
attended  with  fmging,  was  an  ancient  cuftom  among  the  Tufcans, 
and  from  them  adopted  as  a  religious  ceremony  by  the  Romans  j 
who,  indeed,  derived  moll:  of  their  cuftoms  of  that  kind  from 
Etruria.  Athenaeus  *  likewife  gives  an  account  of  a  remarkable 
military  dance  among  the  Thracians. 

Modern  accounts  are  exadtly  agreeable  to  this.  The  modern  in- 
habitants of  Africa  are  paflionatcly  fond  of  dancing;  and  the  prin- 
cipal amufement  of  the  Afiatics,  thofe  of  the  Eaft  Indies  §  parti-- 
cularly,  is  in  admiring  the  feats  of  their  dancing  women.  This- 
palTion  is  at  leaft  equally  ftrong  among  the  Americans.  It  is 
there  a  ferious  and  important  occupatio.i,  which  mingles  in  every 
occurrence,  both  of  public  or  private  life.  The  reciprocal  inter- 
courfe  between  the  different  nations ;  the  denunciation  of  war ; . 


f  Vide  Hudfoni  Geograph.  Vcter.  Script. 

X  Nodlibvis  micare  crebris  ignibus  tibiaruni  cantu  tympanorumque  fonitii  ftrcperc, 
— Plin.  Hift.  Natur.  de  JVlonte  Atlantc  loquent. 

II  Sine  carmine  u]lo,  fine  imitandorum  carminum  aAu,  ludiones  ex  Etruria  acciti, 
ad  tibicinis  modos  faltantes  haud  indecoros  motus,  more  Tulco  dabant,  imitari  de- 
inde  eos  juventus,  fimul  inconditis  inter  fe  jocularia  fundentes  verfibus,  coepere  ;  nee 
abfoni  a  voce  motus  erant. — Livii,  lib.  vi;.  ki}.,  2. 

*•  Athenaei,  lib.  i.  p.  15.   edit-  Cafaubon. 

§.  See  Mrs.  Kinderfley's  Letters  from  the  Eaft  Indies. . 

the 
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the.appeafing  the  wrath  of  the  Gods,  or  the  return  of  gratitude  to 
them  for  their  beneficence ;  are  all  exprefled  by  dances  adapted  to 
the  occafion.  The  circumftances,  likewife,  that  occur  in  private 
life,  are  no  lefs  fubjed:  to  the  fame  ceremony.  If  they  rejoice  for 
the  birth  of  a  child,  or  deplore  the  lofs  of  a  friend,  they  have 
dances  appropriated  to  each  of  thefe  events,  and  fuited  to  the  dif- 
ferent fentiments  with  which  they  are  animated.  In  fhort,  fcarce 
any  occafion  in  life  can  occur,  which  has  not  fome  dance  J  affixed 
to  the  expreffion  of  it. 

Another  cuftom  or  pra<5tice  peculiar  to  people  in  a  very  rude 
flate,  is  that  of  painting  the  body  with  divcrfe  colours,  figures,  &:c. 
This  cuftom  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  extremely  general.  ||  Hero- 
dotus fpeaks  of  it  as  prevailing  among  the  Lybians  ;  *  Julius 
Casfar  mentions  the  fame  practice  among  the  ancient  Britons  ;  and 
•f  Ammianus  Marcellinus  among  fome  of  the  Sarmatian  nations. 

Several  of  the  favage  nations  on  the  Afiatic  and  African  coafts 
follow  the  fame  practice  to  this  day  j  and  a  mode  of  drefs,  if  it  may 
be  fo  called,  of  a  fimilar  kind,  was  found  among  the  Americans. 

The  ufes  of  this  are  fo  numerous,  efpecially  among  a  people 
who  make  but  little  ufe  of  cloaths,  that  it  is  probable  that  it  was 
fuggefted  by  nature,  or,  what  is  nearly  the  fame,  by  neceffity.  As 
they  chiefly  ufed  oils,  or  vifcous  gums,  for  this  purpofe,  and  often 
mixed  them  with  earthy  fubflances,  thefe  form  a  ftrong  and  al- 
moft  impenetrable  covering  for  the  flcin,  which  ferves  to  clofe 
the  pores  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  reflrain  the  profufe  perfpira- 
tion  to  which  they  are  liable  in  hot  countries,  to  exclude  the 
moiflure,  and  to  moderate  the  heat  as  well  as  the  cold.  The  fame 
contrivance  proteds  them   againfl  the  numerous  infeds,  that  at 


+  R.obertron's  America,  vol.  i.   p.  395. 
II   Melpomene. 

*   Cx'far.  Conim.    lib.  v.  cnp.  ] ^, 
1   Lib.  xxxi.  cap.  2. 

certain 
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certain  times  of  the  year  infefl  both  hot  and  cold  countries,  whoic 
pcrfecution  would  be  unfufFcrable,  if  the  fliin  had  no  protection, 
either  by  cloaths,  or  fome  other  covering.  The  above  method  of 
defense  fervcs  alfo  to  diilingui/h  the  various  ranks  and  orders  of 
people,  in  the  flmie  manner  as  ditference  of  drefs  and  infignia  of 
office  do  amongft  us.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  tells  us,  that  it 
was  applied  to  that  ufe|  among  fome  of  the  Sarmatian  tribes  ;  and 
at  prefent,  in  North  America,  the  warriors  are  eafily  diftinguiilied 
by  the  |1  marks  impreffed  on  the  fkin  of  their  arms  and  body. 

SECT.     V.     Of  the  injliience  of  a  favage  Jlate  upon  the  form  of 

government . 


It  is  doubtful  if  people  in  this  ftate  can  properly  be  faid  to 
have  any  form  of  government  at  all :  if  any,  it  is  little  more 
than  a  political  one,  and  fuch  as  only  regards  their  intercourfe 
with  other  nations.  In  a  civil  light,  they  have  a  high  degree  of 
what  is  ufually  called  freedom  or  liberty,  but  which  is  in  reality 
an  exemption  from  all  legal  reftraint  upon  their  aftions.  This 
flate,  however,  differs  very  much  from  one  of  freedom,  and  is, 
indeed,  little  elfe  than  the  government  of  the  ftrongefl  or  mofl: 
powerful;  whilft  the  weaker  have  no  proteftion  from  the  laws,  or 
focial  compadl,  every  perfon  being  unconnecfled  with  the  other, 
and  under  no  obligation  from  fociety  to  affift  or  defend  him.  A 
ftate,  indeed,  quite  fo  favage,  is  feldom  {ttn.  It  however  exifts  in 
its  full  extent  among  the  American  Indians.  This  has,  as  I  take 
it,  produced  fome  effe<fls  upon  the  difpofition  of  the  people ;  it 
has  encouraged  private  friendfhip,   not  merely  from  attachment. 


X  Humiles  quidem  minutis  ct  raris ;    nobiles  vero  latis,  fucatis,  et  denfioribus 
notis. —  Lib.  xxxi.  cap.  2. 
]|  Carver's  Travels,  p.  337. 

S  f  but 
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but  alfo  from  neceffity,  and  from  a  view  of  obtaining  a  *  mutual 
defence  and  fupport,  which  the  fociety  at  large  was  unable  to 
afford.  It  has  likewife,  in  fome  degree,  given  occafion  to  that 
vindidive,  and  at  the  fame  time  diiTimulating  turn,  which  they 
difcover.  This,  although  odious  in  its  immediate  confequences, 
has  fome  good  effedls  in  fociety.  It  eftabliifhes  a  degree  of  balance 
between  the  weak  and  the  flrong,  and  intimidates  the  latter  from 
making  ufe  of  that  fuperiority  which  he  at  prefent  enjoys,  from  an 
apprehenlion  of  an  advantage  being  again  taken  of  him  when  defti- 
tute  of  defence.  This  ilate,  however,  fubfills  not,  except  in  the 
loweft  condition  of  fociety.  A  fmall  degree  of  civilization  pro- 
duces great  changes,  which  will  be  fpoken  of  in  the  fucceeding 
chapter. 

The  reafon  why  people  in  this  ftate  fliould  enjoy  a  great  degree 
of  liberty  is  very  natural.  As  they  do  not  cultivate  the  earth,  and 
are  not  fixed  to  a  fpot,  but  ■f  wanderers  and  vagabonds,  if  a  chief 
fhould  attempt  to  deprive  them  of  their  liberty,  they  would  inmie- 
diately  depart,  and  feek  it  under  another ;  or  retire  into  the  woods, 
and  there  live  with  their  families;  there  being  no  local  attachment, 
and  no  inducement  to  prefer  one  fituation  to  another.  The  liberty 
of  the  man  is  here  fo  great,  that  it  neceflarily  includes  that  of  the 
citizen. 


SECT    VI.     Eff'eSis  of  a  favagc  life  upon  religion. 

The  objefts  of  religion,  among  a  people  of  this  flamp,  are  va- 
rious.    The  moft  general,  and  therefore  probably  the  moft   na- 

*  Bonds  of  mutual  defence  and  fupport  were  not  uncommon,  at  the  firft  emergence 
of  the  people  of  Europe  from  that  barbur'fm  which  the  irruption  of  the  northern  na- 
tions had  introduced. — See  Hickcfii  Difl".  Epift.  p.  21. 

t  Sp.  of  Laws,  book  xviii.  ch.  14. 

9  tural, 
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tural,  appears  to  me  to  be  a  Divinity  of  the  warlike  kind.  Thus 
Mars,  or  a  deity  with  fimilar  qualifications,  was  the  favourite  di- 
vinity of  the  ancient  "*  Scythians,  and  of  their  fucceffors  the 
Alans.  The  fame  was  alfo  the  cafe  in  -f-  Spain  ;  and  a  like  deity 
M^as  held  in  great  efteem  in  %  Gaul  and  ||  Germany. 

This  is,  however,  a  dubious  point ;  and  polTibly  may  depend 
upon  accidental  circumftances  :  fmce  Mercury,  or  the  inventor  of 
arts  and  commerce,  was  the  principal  god  in  §  Gaul  and  "f"f-  Ger- 
many ;  and  the  fame  refpedl  for  the  inventors  of  ufeful  arts   was 


*  Ab   origine  rerum   pro  diis   immortalibus  veteres   haflas  colucre.  —  Juftin, 

I.  xliii.  §  3. 

■        — — verum  fuperavit  honores 

Omnes  hafta  meos  ;  cui  me  libare  Lyasi 

Quod  cernis  latices.  Silii  Italici,  lib.  vi.  1.  137,  138,  I39, 

The  Scythians  worfliipped  a  fword,  as  the  image  of  Mars,  who  was  the  only 
deity  to  whom  they  offered  facrifices. — Herodoti  Melpomene. 

Addebat  ei  tamen  confidentiam  gladius  Martis  inventus,  facer  apud  Scytharum 
reges  femper  habitus,  quern  Prifcus  Hiftoricus  tali  refert  occafione  detedtum. — Jor- 
randes  de  rebus  Geticis. 

Gladius  barbarico  ritu  humi  figitur  nudus,  eumque  ut  Martem  regionum  quas 
circumcircant  prasfulem  verecundius  colunt. — Amm.  Marcellin.  lib.  xxxi.  cap.  2. 
De  Moribus  Alanorum. 

Mars  omnium  Dens  efl,  &  pro  fimulacris  enfes  &  tentoria  dedicant. — Pomp. 
Mela,  lib.  ii.  cap.  i.  Defcriptio  Scythias. 

Populis  iflis  Deus  Mars  efl  j  pro  fimulacris  enfes  colunt.— Solini,  cap.  20.  De» 
fcript.  Scytharum. 

f  Livii,  lib,  xxviii.  cap.  21. 

X  Caefar,  Comm.  1,  vi.  cap.  17, 

II  Taciti  German,  cap.  ix, 

§  Csefar,  Comm.  lib.  vi.  cap.  17. 

+t  Deorum  maxime  Mercurium  colunt. — Taciti  Germania,  cap.  ix. 

It  appears  probable,  however,  that  the  objeia  of  devotion  among  barbarous  na- 
tions is  fubjeiSt  to  be  affefted  by  the  climate,  (See  book  i.  of  this  work.)  See 
alfo  Dr.  Robertfon's  account  of  the  religion  of  the  Americans.  But  I  am  dubious 
if  the  circumftances  he  mentions  are  not  imputable  to  other  caufes  befides  their 
favage  ftatc. 

S  f  2  fliewn 
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lliewn  in  the  eaflern  countries,  and  even  in  Greece,  at  the  earHeft 
periods. 

The  principles  of  religion,  in  a  favage  flate,  are  generally  very 
imperfeft,  and  often  founded  upon  falfe  ideas.  Inftead  of  think- 
ing that  the  obligations  of  religion  confift  in  a  performance  of 
moral  duties,  they  do  not  afcribs  any  connetStion  to  them  with 
religion  ;  but  think  that  the  latter  confifts  in  fome  obfcure  cere- 
monials, and  in  deprecating  the  *  anger  of  deities :  which  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  excited  on  the  moft  frivolous  occafions. 

Sacrifices  to  the  gods  appear  to  have  been  almoft  univerfal  among 
favage  as  well  as  civil ifed  nations.  Thofe,  however,  of  the 
former,  were  ufually,  though  not  always,  more  cruel  and  bloodj 
than  thofe  of  the  latter,  -f-  Herodotus  tells  us,  that  the  ancient 
Scythians  ufed  human  facrifices ;  and  the  like  were  cuflomary 
among  the  J  Cimbri,  the  |1  Gauls,  the  §  Britons,  and  even  the 
**  Germans ;  a  people  in  other  refpedls  humane  and  generous. 

Modern  accounts  are  fimilar  to  the  ancient.  Many  favage  na- 
tions, at  prefent,  ufe  human  facrifices;  which  were  very  much  prac- 
tifed  even  in  the  more  civilifed  parts  of  America,  among  the  Mexi- 
cans -f-f*  particularly,  the  genius  of  whofe  religion  was  extremely 
cruel  and  unfeeling.     Another  circumftance  expreffive  of  the  re.- 


•  Carver's  Travels. 

-f  Herodoti  Melpomene. 

Scytha  qui  omnem  humani  generis  fanguinem  diis  fuis  propinare  devoverat.— — 
Paul.  Diacon.  lib.  xiii. 

X   Strabon.  lib.  vii. 

II  Csfar,  lib.  vi.  cap.  9. — Pomp.  Mel.  Defer.  Galliae  comatae. — Diod.  Sicul.  lib.,  v. 
—  Strabon.  lib.  iv. 

§  Cruore  captivo  adolere  aras  &  hominum  fibris  confulere. — Taciti  Annal.  1,  xiv. 
cap.  30. 

**  Taciti  Germania,  cap.  ix. 

ft  Of  all  offerings,   human  fecrifices  were  deemed  the  moft  acceptable  to  the 
Gods. — Robertfon's  America,  vol.  ii.  p.  303. 

ligion 
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Ugion  of  a  fivage  people,  is  their  great  fondnefs  for  divination,  or 
knowledge  of  future  events.  This  is  mentioned,  in  the  facred 
writings,  to  have  been  very  common  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world. 
Herodotus  alfo  tells  us,  that  the  *  Scythians  were  much  addifted 
thereto,  who  tranfmitted  it  to  their  defcendants  the  -f-  Alans.  The 
Germans  too  were  of  a  fimilar  difpofition ;  and,  what  is  remarka- 
ble, performed  their  ceremonies  of  divination  exaftly ;}:  in  the  fame 
manner  with  tlie  former  nations.  The  fame  difpofition  is  ob- 
fervable  at  prefent  among  the  ruder  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Europe  ;  and,  what  is  very  extraordinary,  it  is  not  any  very  remote 
period  fmce  the  belief  of  thefe  fooleries  was  even  countenanced 
by  II  law  in  our  own  country.  A  turn  of  mind  exactly  fimilar 
is  found  among  the  favage  Americans  ;  the  caufe  of  which,  and  its 
connexion  with  their  condition  of  life,  is  well  explained  by  the 
celebrated  §  hiftorian,  who  has  written  the  account  of  that  coun- 
try. Another  circumftmce  peculiar,  as  I  believe,  to  the  religion 
of  mankind  in  this  ftate,  is,  to  have  no  temples  or  habitations  for 
their  deities.  Thus  the  ancient  :{:|  Scythians  had  no  temples — and 
the  fame  was  a  religious-  maxim  among  the  ||||  Alans. 

The  ancient  Germans,  alfo,  thought  it  beneath  the  dignity  of 
their  deities  to  be  confined  within  -f-f-  walls  ;  for  which  reafon 
their    places    of   worfliip    were    in    the    open    air,  efpecially   in 

*  Herodoti  Melpomene. 

t  Amm.  M<ircell.  lib.  xxxl.  cap.  2, 

X  Taciti  Gcrmaniu,  cap.  x. 

II  By  the  adt  for  burning  witches,  forcerers,  &c.  &c.. 

§  Robertfon's  Ameiica,  vol.  i.  p.  389, 

XX  Herodoti  Melpomene.. 

|[||  Nee  templum  apud  eos  vifitur  aut  deluBrum;  ne  tuguriiim  quidem  culmo 
tedium  cerni  unquam  poteft — Amiti.  Marcellin.  1.  xxxi.  cap.  2. 

ti"  Caetcrum  ncqiie  cohibere  parietibus  Decs,  neque  in  ullam  humani  oris  fpe- 
ciem  affiinilare,  ex  magnitudine  casleihum  arbitrantur  :  lucos  &  nemora  confecrant. 
—Taciti  Germania,  cap.  ix. 

woods  ; 
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woods ;  and  the  fame  cuftoms  feem  to  have  prevailed  in  Gaul  and 
jl  in  Britain. 

The  Tartars  have  alfo  adopted  notions  of  a  like  kind.  Jenghiz- 
Khan  approved  of  every  part  of  the  Mahommedan  religion,  ex- 
cept the  building  mofqaes,  and  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  *.  —  He 
could  not  comprehend  why  God  might  not  be  every  where 
adored. 

The  reafon  of  this  is  well  explained  by  Mr.  Montefquieu  -f. 
Almoft  all  civilifed  nations  dwell  in  houfes ;  and  hence  naturally 
arofe  the  idea  of  building  a  lioufe  for  the  Deity,  in  which  they 
might  adore  and  feek  him,  amidft  all  their  hopes  and  fears.  But 
this  natural  idea  never  occurred  to  any  but  thofe  who  cultivated 
the  land,  and  were  polTefTed  of  fixed  habitations.  Thofe  who 
have  no  houfes  for  themfelves,  never  thought  of  building  any  for 
the  Deity.  As  the  Tartars  then  did  not  inhabit  houfes,  they 
could  have  no  idea  of  temples.  A  high  degree  of  veneration  for 
the  priefts  or  minillers  of  religion,  is  alfo,  I  believe,  natural  to 
favage  or  barbarous  nations ;  though  this  varies  in  different  coun- 
tries. Thus  Caefar  informs  us,  that  the  Druids,  in  Gaul,  had 
the  care  of  all  divine  things,  of  private  and  public  facrifices,  and 
the  interpretation  of  religion.  They  were  exempted  from  military 
fervice,  from  taxes,  and  other  impofitions.  They  had  the  educa- 
tion of  youth,  a  circumftance  that  gave  them  great  weight  in  the 
ftate;  and  were  fupreme  judges  in  all  controverfies,  civil  and  cri- 
minal. And  laflly,  to  enforce  their  decrees,  they  had  in  their 
hands  the  power  of  excommunication,  or  of  outlawry,  which  was 


Jj  Excifique  luci  fsvis  fupcrftitionibus  facri. — Taciti  Annal.  lib.  xiv.  cap.  30. 

Woods  and  groves  were  among  the  moft  ancient  places  of  worfliip,  as  we  may 
gather  from  feveral  pafTages  in  the  facred  writings. —  See  alfo  Strabo,  book  v.  on 
the  facred  Grove  of  Feronia. — Ibidem,  on  that  of  Minturnae. — B.  viii.  on  the  Groves 
of  Diana  and  Eurydice. 

*  Hid.  of  the  Tartars,  p.  273,  342. 

f  Sp.  of  Laws,  book  xxv.  ch.  3. 

efteemed 
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efteemed  the  greatefl  *  penalty  that  could  be  inflidcd.  A  fimilur 
difcipline  prevailed  in  Britain. 

Though  there  were  no  Druids  in  Germany,  yet  the  priefts  there 
had  comiderable  influence.  They  -f-  prefided  in  the  public  aflem- 
blies,  and  had  the  power  of  regulating  or  of  preferving  order 
amongd  them.  They  had,  alfo,  authority  to  cenfure,  to  |  con- 
fine, and  to  infli:t  corporal  punilhment ;  a  penniffion  denied  to 
the  kings  and  generals.  The  Gets  ||  had  alfo  the  higheft  venera- 
tion for  priefts,  the  high-prieft  among  them  being  efteemed  a 
divinity. 

The  veneration,  likewife,  for  priefts,  is  very  high  among  the 
§  American  Indians;  who  have  maintained  their  influence  in  much 
the  fame  manner  that  has  be^n  done  in  more  civilifed  countries, 
and  chiefly  from  the  opinion  that  the  people  have  of  their  being 
able  to  foretel  future  events. 

The  belief  of  a  i^;}:  future  ftate,  as  well  as  of  the  being  of  a  God, 
is,  I  believe,  natural  to  mankind  ;  and  every  where  prevalent,  un- 
lefs  where  it  has  been  obftrucled — though,  I  believe,  never  tho- 
roughly extinguiflied — by  the  folly  and  profligacy  of  metaphyfics. 
This  general  idea  is  found  among  favages,  as  well  as  among  civi- 
lifed nations.  But  the  notions  of  the  former,  on  this  head,  have 
fome  diftinguifhing  charadlers,  as  I  think,  which  deferve  to  be 
confidered: 

*  Caef.  bell.  Gallic,  lib.  vi.  cap.  8.  §.  13,  14. 

f  Silentium  per  facerdotes,  quibus  turn  &  coercendi  jus  eft,  imperatur. — Taciti 
GermanieE,  cap.  xi. 

X  Cseterum  neque  animadvertere,  neque  vincire,  ncque  verberare  quidem,  nifi 
Jacerdotibus  penniffum. — Ibidem,  cap.  vii. 

II   Strabon.  lib.  vii. 

§  Carver's  Travels,  p.  382. 

XX  We  can  trace,  fays  Dr.  Robertfon,  this  opinion  from  one  extremity  of  Ame- 
rica to  the  other.  In  fome  regions  more  faint  and  obfcure,  in  others  more  perfeiflly 
developed,  but  no  where  unknown. — Hiftory  of  America,  vol.  i.  p.  387. 

Savage 
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Savage  nations,  I  believe,  never  place  their  future  felicity  in 
*  intellecftual  happinefs  of  any  kind.  All  their  gratifications  are 
corporeal,  and,  in  general,  fuch  as  have  conftituted  their  ideas  of 
happinefs  here  upon  earth.  Even  indolence  is  not  forgotten,  as 
they  fancy  that  all  their  employments,  in  another  life,  will  be  fimilar 
to  thofe  in  which  they  are  engaged  here,  but  without  the  labour -f* 
and  toil  annexed  to  them  in  their  prefent  ftate  of  exiftence. 
Thus  the  American  Indians  exped:  to  be  tranflated  to  a  delightful 
country,  where  they  fhall  always  have  a  clear  unclouded  J  iky, 
and  enjoy  a  perpetual  fpring;  where  the  forefts  will  abound  with 
game,  and  the  lakes  with  fifli,  which  may  be  taken  without  requir- 
ing a  painful  exertion  of  fkill  or  a  laborious  purfuit  :  in  fhort, 
that  they  Ihall  live  for  ever  in  thofe  regions  of  happinefs,  and 
enjoy  every  gratification  which  delights  them  here,  but  to  a  greater 
degree. 

The  northern  nations,  who  invaded  the  Roman  empire,  carried 
their  ideas  of  martial  atchievements  into  the  other  ||  world  with 
them.  Thefe,  however,  like  the  exercife  of  the  Indians,  before 
defcribed,  were  to  be  without  the  pain,  danger,  and  trouble,  of 
fuch  exertions  here.  Herodotus  gives  nearly  the  fame  account  of 
the  Scythians,  and  their  founder  Zamolxis. 


*  Intellectual  pleafure,  Mr.  Carver  fays,  is  not  includedfin  the  American  fcheme 

of  future  happinefs. — Carver's  Travels,  p.  384. 

t  Carver's  Travels,  p.  383,  384. 

X  Some  of  thefe  ideas  do  not  differ  much  from  Virgil's  defcription  of  the  Ely- 

fian  Fields. 

Devenere  locos  Ixtos,  &  amoena  vircta 

Fortunatorum  nemorum,  fcdefque  beatas  : 

Largior  hie  campos  sethcr  &  lumine  veftit 

Purpureo  ;    folenique  fuum  fua  fidera  norunt. 

JEncid.  lib.  vi.  1.  638. 

Jl  See  book  i,  ch.  22.  §  5.  of  this  work. 

With 
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With  refpe6l  to  the  propagation  of  religion,  favage  nations  ap- 
pear to  have  but  little  zeal  that  way.  In  general,  they  readily 
change  their  own  religion — to  which  they  feldom  have  any  great 
attachment. 

The  fame  caufes  which  prevented  their  having  much  local  re- 
gard to  place  or  country,  have  had  a  fimilar  effeft  with  regard  to 
religion.  People  who  have  no  temples,  no  rites,  no  ceremonies, 
have  but  little  to  engage  them,  or  to  awaken  their  paiTions.  Re- 
ligion, as  well  as  other  ideas,  requires  fomewhat  to  intereft  us  in 
its  fwour,  and  to  remind  us  daily  of  the  duties  we  owe  to  it. 
But  where  there  are  no  local  places  of  worfhip  or  regard,  no  per- 
manent inflitutions  to  keep  up  our  attention,  our  attachment  to 
matters  of  opinion  is  apt  to  languifh,  and  to  degenerate  into  in- 
difference. Hence  the  little  regard  fhewn  by  favages  to  religion, 
and  the  eafe  wherewith  Chriftianity  has  been  propagated  amongfl 
them. 

Hence,  too,  proceeds  the  caufe  why,  flnce  the  Poplfli  miflionaries 
have  built  churches  in  South  America,  the  native  Indians,  who 
before  were  fo  indifferent,  are  now  fo  zealous  for  religion. 


CHAP.     II. 

INFLUENCE    OF    A    BARBAROUS    STATE     UPON    MANKIND. 

IN  O  W  come  to  the  fecond  flage  of  civilifation,  under  which     ' 
I  propofe  to  confider  mankind. 
This  may  be  fuppofed  to  comprehend  the  period  from  the  in- 
vention of  property  and  money,  to  the  general  ufe  of  agriculture 
and  cultivation  of  lands.     This  divifion,  as  well  as   the  former, 
admits  of  feveral  intermediate  ftages  or  degrees. 

T  t  The 
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The  firfl  advance  from  a  lavage  ftate  towards  civilifation,  is  when 
people  leave  off  their  mode  of  gaining  fubfiftence  by  hunting  or 
by  lifliing,  and  betake  themfelves  to  pafturage  and  feeding  cattle. 
This  flate  of  life  I  have  been  obliged  to  comprehend,  in  fome 
meafure,  in  the  foregoing  divifion,  as  the  two  conditions  are  not 
diilinftly  feparated,  but  many  nations  partake  of  both  at  the  fame 
time.  At  prefent,  however,  I  mean  to  exprefs  a  ftate  wherein  the 
feeding  of  cattle  is  the  means  of  fubliftence  ;  and  hunting  or  fifh- 
ing  are  not  praftifed  with  that  intention,  in  a  national  view  at 
leall.  It  is  neceflary  to  remark,  fhat  the  llyle  of  this  mode  of 
living,  if  I  may  ufe  fuch  an  expreffion,  varies  extremely,  ac- 
cording to  the  climate,  nature  of  the  country,  &c.  Thus  the 
Egyptians,  at  a  certain  period,  followed  this  courfe  of  life,  as  did 
alio  the  people  of  Sicily.  But  thefe  differed  extremely  from  the 
Arabs  and  the  Tartars,  both  of  whom  purfue  this  courfe  of  life^ 
and  who  likewife  differ  greatly  from  one  another.  As  the  caufes 
which  I  have  before  mentioned,  as  operating  upon  the  minds  and 
anions  of  men,  modify  and  temper  each  other;  fo,  in  the  prefent 
inflance,  we  muff  confider  the  effeds  of  the  way  of  life,  as  fubjedl 
to  be  direded  and  altered  in  a  great  meafure  by  limilar  circum- 
ilances. 

Some  things,  however,  to  which,  it  feems  particularly  to  lead,  I 
\  will  endeavour  to  point  out.. 

SECT.     I.     Effects  of  the  barbarous  or  pafloral  Jlate  of  man- 
kind on  the  temper  and  dijpojitioii. 

The  apathy  or  infenlibility  fb  remarkable  in  a  favage  ftate,  'is^ 
greatly  diminiflicd  by  this  advance  towards  civililation.  The  in- 
trodudion  of  property,  and  of  the  attentions  consequent  upon  it,. 
and  the  affuming  a  more  regular  and  uniform  courfe  of  life,  ex- 
'  cite  the  powers  of  the  mind,  give  it  new  motives  and  fprings  of 
adion,  methodife  the  ideas,  and  keep  up  a  conftant  and  fteady  at- 
9  tentioni; 
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teiition;  circumflanccs  all   favourable  to  the  preferving  tiie  force 
and  power  of  the  fenfible  faculties. 

An  indifference  for  the  fair  fex  was  before  mentioned  as  a  part 
of  the  charadlcr  of  favage  nations.  This,  however,  is  greatly 
changed  in  the  courfe  of  life  now  under  confideration.  The  an- 
cient defcriptions  of  paftoral  life  are  full  of  amorous  events  :  and  the 
Tartars  and  Arabs,  at  prefent,  are  much  addicted  to  this  paflion  ; 
which  intimates,  that  the  difpofition  of  mind  natural  to  that  ilate 
had  a  turn  this  way. 

Hippocrates*,  it  muft  be  owned,  gives  a  different,  and,  indeed, 
an  oppofite  account  of  the  Scythians ;  but  this  he  afcribes,  and 
with  great  probability,  to  their  fpending  their  time  fo  much  on 
horfeback.  Indeed,  no  way  of  life  could  differ  more  from  another, 
than  do  the  feveral  modes  that  come  under  this  general  defcription  ; 
and  therefore  it  is  not  extraordinary  that  different  or  contrary  effedls 
fliould  be  afcribed  to  it. 

Pride  and  haughtinefs  are  poffeffed  in  a  high  degree  by  people  in 
this  ftate  of  life,  as  well  as  the  former. 

Theodofius  -f-,  fays  Attila  the  Hunn,  with  an  infolent  air,  is 
defcended  from  a  father  as  noble  as  mine ;  but  when  I  compelled 
him  to  pay  tribute  to  me,  he  fell  from  the  grandeur  of  his  ex- 
traftion,  and  became  my  vaffalj  and  therefore  it  is  unjufl:  in  him 
to  adt  as  a  bafe  man,  and  to  prejudice  his  mafter  by  his  treachery. 
An  emperor,  faid  he,  on  another  occalion,  ought  not  to  be  a  liar ;  he 
promifed  one  of  my  fubjeds  to  give  him  the  daughter  of  Saturninus 
in  marriage,  and  I  will  immediately  declare  war  againft  him  if  he 
prefumes  to  depart  from  his  word  ;  but  if  the  difobedience  of  thofe 
about  him  puts  it  out  of  his  power  to  be  punftual,  I  will  march  to 
his  affiftance.  That  haughty  barbarian  had,  or  affedled  to  have, 
no  rule  of  diftindion  or  precedence  but  what  was  derived  from 
military  fuperiority. 

*  De  Aeribus,  Aquis,  et  Locis. 

t  Grandeur  and  Decline  of  the  Roman  Empire,  by  Mr.  Montcfquieu,  ch.  xix. 

T  t  2  Idlenefs 
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Idlenefs  J  prevails  in  this  ftate  of  mankind,  as  well  as  in  that 

before  defcribed  ;  but  it  feems  here  to  be  more  an  indolent  courfe 

of  employment  than  the  torpid  infenfibility  of  the  favage. 

/      The  paftoral  life  requires  a  conRant,  though  not  a  very  adiive, 

attention  ;  fufficient,   however,  to  engage  the  mind,  and  prevent 

^     that  vacuity  of  ideas  which  fo  frequently  occurs  to  the  favage,  and 

\  fo   naturally    produces   a   ftupid  infenfibility.      Diodorus  Siculus 

fpeaks  even  of  the  induftryand  attention  of  the  Egyptians,  when  in 

this  ftate ;    which  indicates,  at  leaft,  that  their  life  was  not  fpent 

without  fome  exertion  of  the  faculties,  both  of  mind  and  body. 

In  general,  however,  it  muft  be  admitted,  that  feveral  nations  in 
this  flate  are  extremely  indolent. 

The  Arabs,  both  ||  ancient  and  *  modern,  appear  to  have  been  a 
very  idle  fet  of  people,  though  not  quite  fo  inadive  as  favages.  In 
the  latter,  the  time  is  divided  between  the  moft  violent  exertion 
and  the  moft  fupine  floth.  In  the  former,  the  exertions  are  not  fo 
violent,  nor  are  the  intervals  of  labour  and  fatigue  confumed  in 
fuch  abjeil  idlenefs.  A  people  in  this  ftate,  as  well  as  the  fore- 
going, are,  I  imagine,  difpofed  to  war  and  -j-  warlike  atchieve- 
ments.  Thus  we  find,  in  the  early  ages  of  mankind,  and  when 
this  way  of  life  was  principally  followed,  that  wars  were  very 
frequent,  and  begun  on  J:[:  flight  occafions.      The  northern  {{|{  na- 

X  Ariftotle  reprefents  this  way  of  life  as  being  extremely  idle. — De  Rcpublica, 
lib.  i.  cap.  8. 

H   Strabon.  lib.  xvi. 

*  The  Amb  follows  no  regular  trnde  or  employment.  His  life  is  a  continued 
round  of  idlenefs  or  of  diverfion.  Wiicn  no  paftime  nor  hunting-match  calls  him 
abroad,  he  does  nothing  all  the  day  long,  but  loiter  at  home,  fmoke  his  pipe,  and  re- 
pofe  himfclf  under  fome  neighbouring  {hade.  He  has  no  relifii  at  all  for  domeftic 
amufetnents,  and  is  rarely  known  to  converfe  with  his  wife,  or  play  with  his  children. 
I — Shaw's  Travels,  chap.  iii.  k&:.  g. 

f  Strabo  obfcrves,  that  the  Albani,  by  following  this  courfe  of  life,  became  a 
warlike  people,  book  ii. — See  alfo  his  account  of  the  MafTagetas,  1.  xi. 

Xt  See  the  book  of  Genefis. 

|]||  Et  fequerer  duros  xtcrni  martis  Alanos.— Lucan,  lib.  viii.  lin.  223. 

tions. 
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tions,  who  fubverted  the  Roman  empire,  difcovered  a  difpolitica 
exadly  of  this  kind.  As  repofe  and  quiet,  Hiys  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus  *,  is  grateful  to  perfons  of  a  peaceable  difpofition,  fo  are 
dangers  and  wars  agreeable  to  the  Hunns.  That  man  is  deemed 
particularly  fortunate,  who  lofes  his  life  in  battle;  which  is  ef- 
teemed  the  only  honourable  means  of  the  termination  of  human 
exiflence.  The  Arabs  have  been  of  a  military  turn  from  the 
earlieft  accounts,  and  are  fo  at  prefent;  and  the  Tartars  have  fol- 
lowed a  courfe  nearly  fmiilar.  Both  thefe  nations  have  been,  in 
their  turns,  the  conquerors  of  a  great  part  of  the  world. 

The  wars  carried  on  by  thefe  people  are,  like  thofe  in  the  for- 
mer ftate,  conduced  apparently  v/ith  a  great  degree  of  cruelty. 
Thus  it  appears  from  Herodotus  -f-  that  the  ancient  Scythians  took 
but  few  prifoners,  but  deftroyed  the  nations  they  had  conquered. 
Diodorus  %  alfo  tells  us,  that  the  SauromatJE,  when  they  invaded 
Scythia,  laid  wafle  the  whole  country,  and  put  to  death  all  the 
people  whom    they  fubdued.     The    Getas  jj  were   equally    cruel, 

particularly 

*  Utque  hominibus  quietis  et  placidis  otiumefl  voluptabile,  ita  illos  pcricula  ju- 
vant  et  bella.  Indicatur  ibi  beatus  qui  in  praslio  profuderit  animam. — Ammian* 
Marcell.  I.  xxxi.  c.  2. — See  alfo  note  iii.  to  Robertfon's  Hil'cory,  ch,  5.  vo!.  i, 

t  Herodot.  Melpomene, 

X  Diodor.  lib.  ii. 

IJ  Protinus,  aequato  ficcis  aquilonibus  Iftro, 

Invehitur  celeii  barbarus  hoflis  equo  : 
Hoftis  equo  pollens,  loa;i;eque  volante  fagitta,, 

Vicinam  late  depopubtur  humum. 
DifFugiunt  alii;  longeque  tuentibus  agros 

IncufloditK  diripiuntur  opes. 
Ruris  opes  parv^  pecus  et  ftridentia  plauftra, 

Et  quas  divitias  incola  pauper  habst. 
Pars  agitur  viniftis  poll  tergum  capta  lacertis,, 

Refpiciens  fruflra  rura  laremque  fuum. 
Pars  cadit  hamatis  milcre  confixa  fagittis  : 

Nani  volucri  ferro  tindile  virus  incft, 

Qu.5 


o 
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particularly  in  their  ufage  of  prifoncrs.  The  Goths,  when  they 
invaded  Thrace,  cut  off"  the  hands  of  all  whom  they  found  in 
arms  againft  them,  and  deffroyed  all  the  hufbandmen.  The  Van- 
dals, when  they  invaded  Africa,  were,  if  poffible,  ftill  more  *  ex- 
travacant  in  their  cruelties  and  devaftations,  and  fimilar  inftances 
of  a  deftrud:ive  difpofition  wtvc  fliewn  by  the  -f-  Hunns  and  X  Sa- 
racens. The  Tartars  have  followed  fimilar  maxims.  V^hen  they 
take  cities,  they  put  the  inhabitants  to  the  fword,  and  imagine  they 
adl  humanely,  when  they  only  fell  the  people,  or  diffribute  them 
among  their  foldiers.  They  have  deflroyed  Afia,  from  India  even 
to  the  Mediterranean ;  and  all  the  country  that  lies  to  the  Eaft  of 
Periia  they  have  rendered  a  defer t.  This  condudl  is,  indeed,  in 
feme  meafure  owing  to  their  law  of  nations :  of  which  I  fhall 
fpeak  hereafter. 

A  people  in  this  ftate,  although  attached  to  their  country  as  a 
body  of  men,  have  little  more  local  attachment  than  in  the  condi- 
tion firfl  fpoken  of.  Something  of  this  roving  diipofition  appears 
in  the  firft  ages  of  mankind.  In  the  divifion  of  the  land  between 
Lot  11  and  Abraham,  the  choice  feeras  to  have  been  made  without 

Qux  nequeunt  fecum  fcrre  aut  abducere,  perdunt: 
Et  cremat  infontes  hoftica  flamma  cafas. 

Ovid.  Triftium,  lib.  iii.  eleg.  10. 

The  Cimbri  deftroyed  their  prlfoners. — Strabo. 

*   See  note  V  to  Robertfon's  Hiflory  of  Charles  the  Vth. 

t  Ammian  Marcell.  lib.  xxxi.  cap.  2. 

X  Ibidem,  lib.  xiv.  cap  2. 

II  And  Abraham  ftid  unto  Lot,  Let  there  be  no  ftrife,  I  pray  thee,  between  mc  and 
thee,  and  between  my  herdmcn  and  thy  herdmen  ;  for  we  be  brethren.  Is  not  the 
whole  land  before  thee  ?  Separate  thyfelf,  I  pray  thee,  from  me  :  if  thou  wilt  take 
the  left  hand,  then  I  will  go  to  the  right;  or  if  thou  depart  to  the  right  hand,  then  I 
will  go  to  the  left.  And  Lot  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  beheld  all  the  plain  of  Jordan, 
that  it  was  well  watered  every  where,  before  the  Lord  deftroyed  Sodom  and  Gomor- 
rah, even  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  like  the  land  of  Egypt,  as  thou  comeft  unto 
Zoar.  And  Lot  chofc  him  all  the  plain  of  Jordan  :  and  Lot  journeyed  eaft:  and 
they  feparated  thcrafclvcs  the  one  from  the  otlier. — Gcncfis,  xiii.  8,  9,  ic,  1 1 . 

regard 
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regard  to  any  other  circumflance  than  the  fertility  of  the  foil, 
without  any  confideration  of  the  place  formerly  inhabited  by  their 
anceftors.  This  was  fomewhat  extraorduiary  of  the  Jews,  whofc 
local  attachment  afterwards  became  fo  remarkable. 

The  Arabs  *  feem  to  have  had  no  regard,  originally,  to  any 
place  or  fituation  ;  and  the  fame  was  the  cafe  with  the  -f-  Saracens 
and  %  Alans.  It  was,  and  is  I  believe  at  prefent,  a  religious  maxim 
among  the  ||  Tartars,  never  to  refide  long  in  any  one  place ;  in  con- 
fequence  of  which  they  have  a  proverbial  imprecation,  that  their 
enemies  fhould  be  confined,  like  Chriflians,  to  one  fpot,  and 
breathe  the  effluvia  of  their  own  bodies. 


SECT.     II.     Injluenee  of  the  pajioraljiafe  iipon  the  mannei's. 

The  manners  of  nations  in  this  flate  are  the  next  fubjed:  of  en- 
quiry. 

The  introduftion  and  knowledge  of  property,  whilft  it  affifls  ci- 
vilifation,  and  in  feveral  refpedls  improves  fociety,  has  alfo  a  confi- 
derable  effedl  in  corrupting  the  moral  charafter.  The  idea  of 
property  affords  new  and  particular  motives  of  adlion,  dependent 

*  Diodor.  Sicul.   lib.  ii.  p.  95,  g6. 

f  Sine  lare,  fine  fedibus  fixis,  aut  legibus,  nee  ideniperfcrunt  diutius  coelum,  aut 
traftus  unius  foli  illis  unquam  placet.  Vita  illis  femper  in  fuga  eft. — Amm.  Mar- 
cellin.  lib.  xiv.  cap.  5.  Defcript.  Saracenorum. 

J  Cumque  ad  graminea  vcnerint  in  orbiculatam  figuram  locatis  Sarracis  ferino 
litu  vefcuntur,  abfumptifque  pabulis  velut  carpentis  civitates  conipofitas  vehunt,  ma- 
refque  fupra  cum  fceminis  coeunt,  et  nafcunturin  his  et  educantur  infantes,  et  habi- 
tacula  funt  ha?c  illis  perpetua,  et  quocunque  ierint  illic  genuinum  exiftimant  larem. 
— Ammian.  MarcelL  1.  xxxi.  c.  2.  Defcript.  Alanorum. 

Salluft  and  Lucan  give  fimilar  accounts  of  the  Numidians. 

-—— "  Vagi,  palantes,  quas  nox  coegerat  fedes  habebant,"' — Salluft.  Bell.  Ja- 
ffurth. 

Et  folitus  vacuis  errare  mafTalibus  Afer. — Lucan.  lib.  iv.  1.  6004. 

j]  Cluverii  Geograph,  lib.  iv.  cap.  20. 

upoa 
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upon  it,  and  entirely  unconnefled  with  thofe  qualities  upon  which 
men  have  moll  reafon  to  value  themfelves.  It  gives  different 
caufes  of  attachment  among  mankind,  and  eftablifhes  an  influence 
independent  of  the  perfonal  charadler,  and  thus  produces  an  ine- 
quality of  rank  and  eminence  uiiconnedted  with  merit,  which  lays 
the  firfl  foundation  of  fubordination.  Confequently  it  infpires 
people  with  an  unbounded  paflion  for  the  acquifition  of  it,  and 
prompts  them  to  the  negleft  and  difregard  of  every  thing  uncon- 
nefted  with  it.  Hence  the  fenfe  of  jullice,  fo  natural  to  the 
human  mind  and  underftanding,  foon  becomes  perverted  by  the 
defire  of  gain  ;  and  covetoufnefs,  with  all  its  train  of  attendant 
vices,  is  introduced.  Several  of  thefe  effeds  are  often  produced 
among  a  people,  whofe  knowledge  of  property  is  very  imperfect. 
Thus  the  coafts  of  the  i^gean  fea,  in  the  time  of  *  Homer,  were 
pillaged  for  no  other  reafon  but  that  the  plunderers  chofe  to  pof- 
fefs  themfelves  of  the  brafs,  iron,  cattle,  flaves,  and  women,  which 
were  found  among  the  adjacent  nations.  Piracy  and  robbery, 
fi.ys  Thucydides -f-,  were  by  no  means  employments  of  reproach, 
but  of  honour  J  and  feveral  of  the  Greek  nations,  even  in  his  time, 
followed  this  pradlice  as  a  means  of  fubfiflence.  The  Sicilian 
iliepherds  were,  according  to  Strabo  |,  originally  a  band  of  robbers. 
The  Arabs,  from  the  earliefl  accounts,  have  been  always  elleemed 
a  nation  of  |1  thieves  -,  and  the  fame  is  the  cafe  both  with  them  and 
the  Tartars  at  prefent.    The  ancient  Scythians  **  were  of  a  fimi- 

*  SccNeflor's  fpcech  to  Telemachu?,  in  Homer's  OtlyfTcy. 

t  Lib.  i. 

X  Lib.  vi. 

II  Tiiis  is  fuppofttl  to  be  implied  in  the  prophecy  concerning  Iflimacl,  who,  it  is 
imajiined,  peopled  Arabia.  "  And  he  will  be  a  wild  man  ;  his  hand  will  be  againfl 
every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  againft  him." — Gencfis,  chap.  xvi. 

TKc  life  of  the  Arabs,  fays  Diodorus  Siculus,  is  a  courfe  of  plunder;  they  make 
inciufions  far  and  wide,  and  harrafs  the  adjacent  nations  with  their  robberies, 
lib.  ii. 

**  Hcrpdoti  Melpomene. — Luciani  Anacharfis. 

lar 
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lar   difpofition,  as  were  their   lucceflbrs,  the  -f-  Saracens  and  the 
%  Alans. 

Moft  of  the  northern  nations  were  of  a  like  charadler. 

But  although  people  in  this  ftate  are  much  corrupted  in  their 
political  capacity — I  mean  with  regard  to  political  juftice — and  are 
fubjedt  to  external  rapine,  violence,  &c.  the  mere  knowledge  of 
property  feldom  produces   much   internal   corruption  among  the 
members  of  the  ftate  itfelf.     For  this  they  mull,  advance  one  ftep 
farther,  and  not  only  be  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  ufe  of  pro- 
perty in   general,  but  alfo  with  the  fign  of  it,   mojiey.     What  is 
gained  by  hunting,  filhing,  or  keeping  herds  of  cattle,  cannot  be 
colleded  in  quantity  fufficicnt,   nor  be  fufficiently  preferved,   for 
one  man  to  be  ina  condition  to  corrupt  many  others ;  but  when, 
inftead  of  this,  a  man  has  a  fign  of  riches,  he  may  obtain  a  large 
quantity  of  thefe  figns,  and  diitribute  them  as  he  pleafes.     To  the 
above  remarks  may  be  added,  that  money  is  better  adapted  to  every 
perfon's  wants  than  any  fpecific  property  can   be,  and   therefore 
likely  to  be  more  univerfally  acceptable,  as  there  are  fcarce  any 
which  it  will  not  fupply.     But,  perhaps,  the  greateft  influence  it 
pofTeffes  is  from  its  being  capable  of  being  privately  introduced. 
All  corruption,  at  firft  at  lealt,  is  produdlive  of  fliame,  and  fear  of 
difcovery  j   which  is  not  the  leaft  guard  againft  its  being  pradlifed  : 
but  when  a  method  is  offered  of  enjoying  the  fruits  of  villainy,  and 
at  the  fame  time  of  concealing  the  fliame  of  it,  much  of  the  fecu- 
rity  and  defence  of  morality  is  removed.     Were  a  man  to  be  bribed 
with  a  herd  of  oxen,  a  flock  of  fheep,  a  quantity  of  corn,  provi- 
fions,  or  fuch  like,  a  difcovery  would  be  unavoidable,  not  only 
from  the  bulk,  and  impracticability  of  concealment,  but  alfo  from 


t  Quicquid  inveiiiri  poterat  momento  tcmpoils  parvl  vaftabant  milvorum  rapa- 
cium  fimiles. — Amm.  Marcell.   lib.  xiv.  c.  4. 

X  Externa  aviditate  prnedandi  flagrans  immani. — Amm.  Marcell.  lib.  xxxi.  c.  2. 

• See  the  quotation  from  Ovid  in  the  foregoing  feiSlion,  concerning  the  Getae. 
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the  fpecific  knowledge  of  the  articles  employed,  which  inufl:  be 
known  to  many  :  but  money  carries  no  fpecific  marks  along  with 
it,  is  eafily  conveyed,  and  eafily  concealed,  and  therefore  the  moft 
convenient  for  that  purpofe. 

Indeed,  I  am  perfuaded  that  corruption  has  been  greatly  pro- 
moted, as  well  as  expedited,  by  carrying  matters  a  flep  farther^ 
viz.  by  means  oi paper  credit ;  which  has  not  only  rendered  a  dif- 
covery  more  difficult,  but  alfo  has  caufed  fuch  an  eafy  conveyance 
of  the  wages  of  corruption  to  diftant  places,,  as  muft  have  greatly 
increafed  its  influence.  Mr.  *  Pope's  reprefentation  of  its  effedts 
in  this  way,  though  ludicroully  defcribed,.  is  neverthelefs  founded 
in  truth.  The  properties  of  money,  above  defcribed,  caufe  it  to  be 
an  additional  temptation  to  the  robber,  from  the  fecurity  it  affords. 
In  countries  where  there  is  no  fpecie,  the  robber  takes  only  bare 
moveables,  which  have  no  mutual  refemblance  :  but  where  they 

*  Bleft  paper  credit  !   laft  and  beft  fupply, . 
That  lends  corruption  lighter  wings  to  fly. 
Gold,  iinp'd  by  thee,  can  compafs  hardeft  things,. 
Can  pocket  ftates,  or  fetch  and  carry  kings; 
A  fingle  leaf  fhall  waft  an  army  o'er, 
Or  fhip  off  fenates  to  fome  dillant  fhore  ; 
A  leaf,  like  Sybils',  fcatter  to  and  fro 
Our  fates  and  fortunes,  as  the  winds  (hall  blow.. 
Pregnant  with  thoufands  flits  the  fcrap  unfeen. 
And  filent,  fells  a  king,  or  buys  a  queen. 
Oh  !   that  fuch  bulky  bribes  as  all  might  fee. 
Still,  as  of  old,  encumber'd  villainy  : 
Gould  France  or  Rome  divert  our  brave  defigns 
With  all  their  brandies,  or  with  all  their  wines  ? 
What  could  they  more  than  knights  or  fquires  confound,. 
Or  water  all  the  quorum  ten  miles  round  ? 
A  ftatefman's  flumbers  how  this  fpeech  would  fpoil  j 
"  Sir,  Spain  has  fcnta  thoufand  jars  of  oil  ; 
*'  Huge  bales  of  Britifli  cloth  blockiide  the  door; 
"  An  hundred  oxen  at  your  Icvce  roar." 

Moral  lifiays,  Epift.  iii. 

make- 
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make  ufe  of  money,  the  robber  takes  the  figns,  and  thefe  always 
refemble  one  another.  In  the  former  cafe,  nothing  can  be  con- 
cealed, becaufe  the  robber  carries  with  him  the  proofs  of  his  con- 
viction J    but  in  the  latter  it  is  quite  the  contrary. 

Avarice,  likewife,  is  much  encouraged  by  the  invention  of 
-fpecie.  A  man  would  find  it  difficult  to  accumulate  moveable 
property  to  any  great  amount,  as  it  is  fo  bulky  in  general,  and 
likewife  in  fome  mcafure  perifhable.  But  money  is  liable  to  nei- 
ther of  thefe  objeftions,  and  on  that  account  very  convenient  for 
accumulation. 

The  fame  properties  that  render  money  convenient  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  avarice,  caufe  it  to  be  equally  fo  for  thofe  of  profufion,  as 
Mr.  Pope  *  has,  with  great  judgment  and  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  as  well  as  elegance,  exprefled.  Such,  among  many  others, 
are  the  corruptions  introduced  by  money ;  and  thefe  fometimes 
operate  fo  powerfully  in  this  ftate  of  mankind,  as  to  render  it, 
perhaps,  the  mofl  dreadful  and  melancholy  condition  tliat  can  be 
imagined.     Human  nature  is  in  its  moft  deplorable  and  calamitous 

*  Poor  Avarice  one  torment  more  would  find. 
Nor  could  Profufion  fquander  all  in  kind. 
Aftride  his  cheefe  Sir  Morgan  we  might  meet. 
And  Worldly  crying  coals  from  ftreet  to  ftreet ; 
Whom,  with  a  wig  fo  wild,  and  mien  fo  maz'd. 
Pity  miftakes  for  fome  poor  tradefman  craz'd. 
Had  Colepepper's  whole  wealth  been  hops  and  hogs. 
Could  he  himfclf  have  fent  it  to  the  dogs  ? 
His  Grace  will  game,  to  White's  a  bull  be  led. 
With  fpurning  heels,  and  with  abutting  head  : 
To  White's  be  carried,  as  to  ancient  game?, 
Fair  courfcrs,  vafes,  and  alluring  dames. 
Shall  then  Uxorio,  if  the  flakes  he  fweep. 
Bear  home  fix  whores,  and  make  his  lady  weep  ? 
Or  foft  Adonis,  fo  perfum'd  and  fine, 
Drive  to  St.  James's  a  whole  herd  of  fwinc  ? 

Pope's  Moral  Effays,  Epift.  iii, 

U  u  2  fituation. 
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fituatlon,  when  men  have  acquired  the  knowledge  of  property  and 
money,  and  thereby  gained  all  the  vices  attendant  thereon,  without 
acquiring  fuch  a  degree  of  civiiifation  as  fervcs  to  temper  and  re- 
train their  inordinate  defires,  by  a  fenfe  of  decorum,  and.  convic- 
tion of  the  utility  of  juftice,  order,  and  regularity  to  fociety  in  ge- 
neral. In  this  Hate,  people  have  all  the  ferocity,  without  the  fim-- 
plicity,  of  the  favage;  all  his  paffions,  without  his  reftraintsj  and 
moreover  an  infinite  number  of  artificial  wants,  which  property 
and  money  fo  naturally  create,  joined  with  a  habit  of  the  moft  ex^ 
tenfive  indulgence  of  *  all  their  defires,  at  all  events. 

Such  was  the  charadler  of  the  barbarous  nations  that  fub verted 
the  Roman  empire,  and  on  that  account,  this  -j-  period  of  thek 
gaining  the  afcendancy  is  reprefented,  with  great  juftice,  as  that 
wherein  the  human  race  was  in  a  fituation  the  moft  calamitous  and 
afflided  of  any,  of  which  we  have  an  inftance  in  the  hiftory  of 
mankind'. 

It  muft,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  fome  circumftances, 
that  concurred  about  that  time,  tended  to  fet  the  condudl  of  thefe 
people  in  a  more  unfavourable  light  than  periiaps  it  might  deferve. 
The  northern  nations,  coming  from  a  cold  climate,  carried  their 
original  diet  and  way  of  lii'e  along  with  them,  which,  confifting 
principally  of  animal  food,  and  this  uniting  with  the  fenfibility 
infpired  by  the  hot  climate,  into  which  they  penetrated,  produced 
a  degree  of  ferocity  and  cruelty,  greater,  probably,  than  what  was 
natural  to  them.  The  vaft  treafures,  alfo,  which  they  found, 
tended  greatly  to  corrupt  their  manners,  and  to  render  them  cruel 
and  avaricious.  The  Roman  wealth,  colleded  from  the  fpoils  of 
the  whole  earth,  during  the  courfe  of  many  ages,,  fell  at  once  into 

'    *   Externa  prsdandi  avidiiatc  flagrans  immani.—Amm.  Marc.  Defer.  Hunnorum. 

. Aiiri  cupiditate  immcrifa  flagrantcs. — Ibidem.- Plutarch  fpcaks  of  the  Gauls 

as  the  moft  covetous  and  infatiablc  of  men. — Life  of  Pyrrhus. 

t  From  the  death  of  Theodofius  the  Great,  to  the  eflabliflimcnt  of  the  Lombards  ■ 
in  Italy,  which  contained  the  period  from  nnn.  dom.  395  10571,  or  176  years. 

the 
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the  poflefllon  of  a  number  of  rude  barbarians.  So  fudden  and  fo 
vaft  an  acquifition,  inflead  of  fatisfying,  did  but  ftimulate  their 
appetites,  and  induced  them  to  be  guilty  of  the  moft  horrid  cru- 
elties, in  order  to  force  thofe  whom  they  had  conquered  to  farther 
difcoveries. 

Indeed,  a  people  in   a  much  higher  degree  of  civilifation  were 
equally  liable   to  have  their   manners  corrupted    by  the    fudden' 
*  acquifition  of  enormous   wealth.     The  Spaniards,  who  invaded. 
America,  pradlifed    cruelties   and   breaches    of  morality^   at  lead, 
equally  atrocious  with  any  laid  to  the  charge  of  thefe  people. 

Another  caufe  of  the  ill  treatment  which  the  Romans  received 
from  their  conquerors,  arofe  from  the  mean  opinion  conceived  by 
the  latter  of  the  degenerate  character  of  the  Romans.  They  found 
all  the  inhabitants  of  that  empire  funk  in  effeminacy  and  floth, 
and  averfe  to  war.  Such  a  charad:er  was  an  objedt  of  fcorn  \  to 
a  high-fpirited  and  gallant  race  of  men,  and  produced  naturally 
an  opinion,  that  no  ufage  could  be  too  bad  for  thofe  who  by  their 
own  bafe  condud:  had  reduced  themielves  into  fo  contemptible  a 
flate. 

*  This  formerly  had  the  fame  efFefl  upon  the  Romans,  as  is  beautifu!Iy  ex- 
prefled  by  Ovid. 

At  poftquam  fortuna  loci  caput  extulit  hujus 

Et  tetigit  fummos  vertice  Roma  Deos. 
Creverunt  &  opes,  &  opum  furiofa  cupido, 
Et  cum  poflideant  plurima,  plura  volunt. 
Quaercre  ut  ablumant,  abfumpta  requirere  certant, 

Atque  ipfas  vitiis  funt  alimenta  vices  : 
Sic  quibus  intumuit  fufFufa  venter  ab  unda, , 
Quo  plus  funt  potK,  plus  fitiuntur  aquae. 

Oratio  Jani  in  libro  primo  Fafior.  Ovidii. 

t  hoc  folo,  id  eft  Romani  nomine,  quicquid  ignobilitatis,  quicquid  timiditatis, 

quicquid  avaritia;,  quicquid  luxuriae,  quicquid  mendacii,  immo,  quicquid  vitiorum 
eft  comprehendentes.  —  Luitprand  Legat.  apud  Mutator,  Scriptor.  Italic,  vol.  ii. 
p,  I,  p.  481. 

Sucli 
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Such  a  pitflure  of  this  condition  of  life  may  feem  extraordinary, 
to  thofe  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  confider  the  paftoral  cha- 
rafter  as  a  model  of  virtue  and  fimplicity.  It  is,  indeed,  fo  re- 
prefented  in  the  writings  of  poets,  and  probably  in  a  good  mea- 
fure  with  truth.  But  I  apprehend,  that  thofe  who  framed  thefe 
defcriptions,  did  not  intend  them  of  the  paftoral  ftate  of  mankind 
in  weneral,  but  only  of  a  particular  rank  of  men  in  a  civilifed 
country.  Theocritus  and  Virgil  do  not  defcribe  a  nation  of  fliep- 
herds,  but  a  diftindt  order  of  people  in  fociety,  who,  in  moft  re- 
fpedls,  were  totally  ditferent.  Their  fhepherds  were  a  peaceable, 
learned  fet  of  men,  humble  in  their  defires,  virtuous  in  their  man- 
ners, and  polite  in  their  behaviour.  They  were  alfo  moftly  con- 
fined to  one  fpot,  and  had  a  great  degree  of  local  attachment  *  j 
all  which  were  totally  different  from  nations  of  the  former  de- 
fcription. 

It  is  difficult  to  fay  what  manners  or  behaviour  are  peculiar  to 
this  ftate  of  mankind.  It  is,  however,  remarkable  of  fome  of 
them,  that  although  addided  to  pillage  ftrangers,  they  pradife 
hofpitality  to  a  great  degree.  This  is  the  account  given  by  Dio- 
dorus  of  the  -f  Celtiberi,  and  is  alfo  true  of  the  modern  Arabs, 
among  whom  hofpitality  is  not  only  a  moral  J  but  a  religious 
duty.  This  is,  indeed,  no  more  than  what  was  pradifed  in  a 
favage  ftate ;  in  both,  the  people  are  addidted  to  robbery,  and 
plunder  of  foreigners,  or  of  people  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own 
ftate.  But  the  folitary  ftranger,  from  whom  they  had  nothing  to 
fear,  and  whofe  conqueft  would  yield  neither  glory  nor  profit,  is 

*  Nos  patriae  fines  &  dulcia  linquimus  arva 

Nos  patiiam  fugimus.  Virgil.  Eclog.  i. 

+  Diodorus  fays   of  the  Cekiberians,  who  appear  to   have  been  nearly  in  this 
ftate,  that  they  were  n,i]J  and  humane  to  ftrangers,  and  that  they  readily  offered 
nrotedion  to  all  foreigiitrs,  from  whcncefocvcr  they  came,  and  emulate  one  another 
in  flicwing  them  marks  of  kindncfs  and  hofpitality.— Lib.  iv. 
"^    X  See  Shaw's  Travels— aad  Travels  up  the  Red-fea,  by  Eyles  Irwin,  Efq. 

Z  treated 
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treated  by  them,  not  only  with  humanity,  but  even  with  fplendid 
civility. 

The  condition  of  women,  in  this  ftate  of  fociety,  appears  to  be 
very  refpedlable.  The  Gothic  ||  women  had  a  feat  in  the  national 
councils.  The  Queens,  among  the  Franks  and  Anglo-Saxons, 
had  an  adive  fhare  in  the  government.  Women  were  efleemed,  by 
Auguftus  Casfar,  the  mofl  fecure  *  hoflages  that  he  could  take 
from  the  Barbarians  ;  and  they  were  alfo  accounted  fo  among  the 
ancient  -f-  Germans.  The  Sarmatians  paid  the  highefl  \  refpeft 
and  obedience  to  their  wives ;  and  the  fame  is  true  of  fome  half- 
civilifed  nations,  at  prefent,  in  the  Eaft  Indies. 


SECT.     III.     On  the  infuence  of  a  barbarous  fate  upon  the 

intelletJs. 

This  ftate  of  life  is  little  more  favourable  to  improvement  of  the 
Intelledual  faculties  than  the  former.  Savages  are  only  ignorant 
of  letters,  but  Barbarians  are  not  only  fo,  but  have  alfo  a  fettled 
averfion  to  them.  The  northern  nations,  who  invaded  Italy,  de- 
ftroyed  all  the  monuments  of  literamre  they  could  meet  with ;  a 
lofs  which  their  pofterity  now  fo  much  deplore :  and  the  §  Arabs 

II   See  Stuart's  View  of  Society  in  Europe,  p.  176,  177.  &  de  inceps. 

*  Novum  genus  obfidum  feininas  exigere  tentaverit.  — Sueton.  1.  ii. 

f  Adeo  ut  efficacius  obligentur  animi  civitatiim  quibus  inter  obfides  puella? 
quoque  nobiles  imperantur. — Tacit.  Germ.  c.  viii. 

X  Ariftotle  obferves  the  great  influence  cf  women  among  a  warlil^e  people. — 
De  Republica. 

§  Strabo  obferves  of  the  Arabs,  in  his  time,  that  they  made  no  improvements  in 
the  arts  or  fciences,  but  continued  in  the  fame  traclc  with  their  predecefibrs. — 
Strabo,  book  xvii. 

An  account  exadly  fimilar  is  given  of  them  in  Friend's  Hiftory  of  Medicine. 

The  roving  and  unfettled  life  of  the  Arabs,  as  Dr.  Shav/  well  obferves,  will  not 
permit  them  to  enjoy  that  liberty,  quiet,  and  fecurity,  which  have  at  .ill  times 
jiven  birth  and  encouragement  to  ler.ming.— Shaw's  Travels,  ch.  iii.  §  3. 

at 
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&t  one  time  exercifed  a  fimilar  devaftation  through  the  Eaft. 
Thofe  Barbarians  were  probably  jealous  of  any  fuperiority  in  thofe 
nations  to  which  they  had  proved  themfelves  fuperior  in  arms,  and 
delirous  to  dellroy  every  memorial  of  it.  They  were  alfo  of  opi- 
nion, that  literature  and  fcience  tended  to  corrupt ;{:,  enervate,  and 
deprefs  the  mind.  Like  the  Spartans,  they  looked  upon  every 
purfuit  with  contempt,  that  was  not  conneifted  with  the  virtues  of 
fortitude  and  military  prowefs  or  fliill. 

The  art  of  war  was  the  only  branch  of  knowledge  generally 
cultivated  among  them ;  and  in  this,  as  their  whole  attention  was 
direfted  to  it,  they  had  made  fome  *  advances ;  though  their 
fuccefs  appears  to  have  been  more  owing  to  the  weak,  effeminate, 
and  corrupt  ftate  of  their  opponents,  than  to  their  own  military 
knovs^iedge. 

The  mode  of  making  war  praftifed  by  people  in  this  ftate,  is 
generally,  though  not  always,  of  the  defultory  kind;  more  refem- 
bling  the  attacks  of  robbers  or  -f-  banditti,  than  of  a  regular  army. 

This 

X  Multum  abeffe  a  virtute  literas,  et  fenili  inftitutione  dejlci  plerumque,  et  ad 
metum  incurvari  indolem.  Theudericum  folitum  dicere,  fieri  non  pofle,  ut  qui 
didiciflentflagra  extimefcere,  ad  contemtum  enfium  haftarumque  exfurgerent. — Pro- 
copii,  Hift.  Gothor.  lib.  i. 

Marius,  if  the  fpeech  affigncd  to  him  by  Salluft  be  genuine,  as  it  is  natural, 
feems  to  have  had  afimilar  opinion  of  learning  with  the  Barbarians. 

Neque  literas  Graecas  didici  :  parum  placebat  cas  difcere,  quippe  quse  ad  virtu- 
tem  dodoribus  nihil  profuere.  At  ilia  multo  optima  reipublicas  do£liis  fum  ; 
hoftes  ferire,  prsfidia  agitare,  nihil  metucre  nifi  turpem  famam;  hiemem  &  aefta- 
tem  juxta  pati ;  humi  requiefcere  ;  codcm  tempore  inopiam  atque  laborem  tolerarc. 
— SalluiL  Bell.  Jugurth. 

*  Some  of  the  arts  which  relate  to  war,  and  to  military  affairs,  were  brought 
to  great  perfection  among  fome  barbarous  nations.  Thus  Paufanias  tells  us,  that 
the  Scythians  and  Sarmatians  had  made  great  ijnprovcments  in  the  art  of  making 
warlike  weapons,  infomuch  as  to  rival  the  Greeks;  and  Poljbius  gives  a  fimilar 
account  of  the  Spaniards. 

'f  Many  of  the  nations  that  have  continued  through  a  feries  of  generations  i(i  9 
barbarous  (late,  have  inhabited  plain  countries ;  and,  on  that  account,  placed  their 

chief 
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This  was  the  way  of  fighting  pradlifed  by  the  ancient  :|:  Scythian$^ 
and  II  Parthians  ;  and  in  later  times  by  the  §  Alajis,  and  at  prcfent 
by  the  Arabs  and  Tartars. 

This  mode  of  making  war  is  beft  adapted  to  tlie  pra'datorv  dif- 
pofition  of  that  people.  Moreover,  as  they  have  little  regular  dif- 
cipline,  large  bodies  would  be  ufelefs  and  unmanageable  ;  and  if 
defeated,  would  endanger  the  whole  nation.  Befides,  a  country 
whiph  is  not  cultivated,  could  not  maintain  a  large  body  of  peo- 
ple, if  aHembled  for  any  length  of  time  in  one  place.  For  thefc 
reafons,  the  barbarous  people,  when  they  made  their  incurfions  ia 
order  to  plunder,  as  they  did  when  they  firfl:  invaded  the  Roman 
empire,  marched  in  fmall  parties  or  detachments;  but  when,  after 
acquiring  experience  and  difcipline,  they  attempted  conqueils,  aad 
traasferred  the  feat  of  war,  for  any  length  of  time,  into  the  ene- 
my's country,  they  aflembled  in  large  bodies. 

But  although  Barbarians  are,  in  general,  averfe  from  fciencc 
and  literature,  yet  fome  branches  of  it  have  in  fome  meafure  en- 
gaged their  attention.  People  who  fpend  moft  of  their  time  in 
the  open  air,  and  who  pafs  the  nights  in  the  care  of  their  flocks 
and  cattle,  and  who,  in  general,  inhabit  a  plain  country,  which 
exhibits  an  extenfive  view  of  the  heavens,  and  where  the  fky 
is  Hioflly  clear  and  ferene,  are  naturally  led  to  pay  fome  at- 
tention to  the  *  celeflial  bodies.  For  thefe  reafons  the  Egyp- 
tians 

chief  dependance  in  war  on  cavalry;  which  might  render  this  way  of  making  war 
more  likely  to  be  chofen,  as  being  in  fome  meafure  natural. 

X  Herodoli  Melpomene. — and  Ovidii  Trift.  I.  iii.  cp.  lO. 

II  Juftin.  lib.  xli.  cap.  2. — Plutarch.  Vita  CrafT.— Dion.  Caflii,  lib.  \\, 

§  Ita  fubito  de  induftria  difperfi  vigefcunt  &  incompofita  acie  cum   csadc 

vafta  difcurrunt,  nee  invadentes  vallum  nee  caftra  inimica  pilaiites  prx  nimia  rapi- 
ditate  cernuntur. — Amm.  Marcell.  1.  xxxi.  cap.  2. 

Athenseus  tells  us,  that  a  man  prefented  Scuthes,  the  Thracian  king,  with  a 
horfe,  which  was,  he  laid,  equally  fuited  to  fly  from,  or  to  purfue  an  enemy.— 
I-ib.  iv. 

*  Varro  obferves,  that  fcveral  of  the  figns  of  the  zodiac,  and  of  the  liars,  were 
called  after  the  objects  that  belong  to  or  occur  in  a  paftoral  life. 
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tlans  -f  cultivated  aftronomy  in  the  early  ages  j  and  afterwards  the 
fame  was  much  in  ufe  among  the  AfTyrians  ^,  who  applied  it  to  the 
purpofes  of  divination,  or  the  foretelling  of  future  events.  The 
Arabs  [j,  however,  made  ufe  of  their  knowledge  to  a  better  purpofe, 
that  of  diredling  their  courfe  over  the  fandy  deferts ;  which  is  alfa 
pradlifed  at  prefent  by  that  people,  and  by  the  §  Tartars.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  the  knowledge  they  had  acquired  in  this 
way  was  always,  and  ftill  is,  very  confined. 

Some  barbarous  nations,  however,  have  not  been  altogether  def- 
tltute  of  a  tafte  even  for  fome  branches  of  elegant  knowledge. 
The  Germans  had  their  poems,  the  Gauls  the  fongs  of  their  bards ;. 
which  laft,  as  has  been  before  remarked,  were  adapted  and  fet  ta 
mufical   accompaniments.     Even  *   Attila  the  Hunn,  as  we  are 


Quod  fi  apud  antiques  non  magnae  dignitatis  pecus  effet,  in  ckIo  dcfciibendo 
aftrologi  non  appellaiTent  eorum  vocabulis  figna,  quas  non  modo  non  dubitabant 
ponere,  fed  etiam  ab  his  principibus  duodecim  figna  multi  numerant,  ut  ab  Ariete 
&  Tauro  cum  ea  proponerent  Apolimi  &  Herculi,  hi  enim  dii  ea  fequuntur  &  ap- 
pellantur  Gemini.  Nee  fatis  putarunt  de  duodecim  fignis  fextam  partem  obtincre 
pecudum  noraina,  nifi  adjeciffent  ut  quartam  tenerent  Capriconium.  Praeterea  a 
pecuariis  addiderunt  capram,  h^dos,  canes. — Varro  de  re  ruftica. 

t  The  Egyptians,  fays  Diodorus  Siculus,  make  the  moft  accurate  obfervations 
•n  the  nature  and  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  have  preferved  the  defcrip- 
tions  of  each  of  them  for  an  incredible  number  of  years  back,  as  this  ftudy  was  in 
great  vogue  among  them  in  the  earlieft  ages. — Diod.  Sicul.  lib,  i. 

t  Principio  Affyrii,  at  ab  ultimis  audloritatem  repetam,  propter  planitiem  magni- 
tudinemque  regionum  quas  incolebant,  quum  cslum  ex  omni  parte  patens  atque, 
aptrtum  intuerentur,  trajedtiones  motufque  ftellarum  obfcrvaverunt.  —  Cicero  de 
Divinatione,  lib.  i. 

II  Thofc  parts  of  Arabia  that  lie  towards  the  weft,  are  a  fandy  plain,  of  an  im- 
menfe  extent.  For  this  reafon,  the  Arabs,  who  arc  to  travel  acrofs  them,  diredl 
their  courfe  by  obfervatLon  of  the  Bear-ftar,  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  done  at  fea.— 
Diod.  Sic.  lib.  ii. 

§  Et  quoniam  Tartari  incertis  omnes  fere  vagantur  fedibus,  ftellarum  (imprimis 
vero  poli  Arftici  quern  ipfi  fua  lingua  Selcfnikoil,  hoc  eft  ferreum  clavum,  vocajit) 
afpciSu  curfum  fuum  dirijjere  fylent. — Cluvcrii  Gcogr,  lib,  iv.  cap.  io. 

»  Prifc.  p.  67,  68. 

told 
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told  by  Prifcus,  had  conftantly  his  poets  in  waiting  j  and  their 
verfes,  in  honour  of  his  exploits,  were  part  of  the  eiUertainuient 
of  his  court. 

SECT.     IV.     Rff'eSls  of  a  barbarous  or  pajioral  -way  of  fife 
upon  the  laws  and  cujicms  of  mankind. 

The  law  of  nations,  in  this  condition  of  mankind,  is  but  little 
improved  from  the  former  ftate  of  it.  The  *  ancient  Greeks,  ac- 
cording to  the  bed  accounts,  were  no  other  than  a  nation  of  rob- 
bers and  pirates,  who  attacked  and  plundered,  indifcriminately, 
all  who  fell  in  their  wayj  and  this  conduct,  fo  far  from  being 
thought  cenfurable,  was  highly  applauded. 

The  Illyrians  -f-  thought  that  plunder  and  robbery  were  n» 
breaches  of  the  laws  of  nations,  unlefs  publicly  authorized  by  the 
flate ;  and  the  like  maxim  was  held  formerly  among  the  J  Arabs, 
and  is  alfo  at  prefent  among  them  and  the  Tartars. 

Another  difference  between  the  law  of  nations  among  Barba- 
rians, and  that  among  civilifed  people,  confifts  in  the  different 
treatment  they  ufe  to  thofe  whom  they  conquer.  I  have  before 
fpoken  of  the  cruelty  of  favages,  which  in  a  great  meafure  arifes 
from  political  motives ;  but  the  cruelty  of  j|  Barbarians  fprings, 
in  fome  meafure,  from  a  millaken  law  of  nations. 

Thefe  people  having  no  towns,  all  their  wars  are  carried  on  with 
eagernefs  and  impetuofity ;  they  fight  whenever  they  hope  to  con- 

*       Thucydides,  lib.  i. 

f  Teuta,  queen  of  Illyricum,  told  the  Roman  embafladors,  that  flic  would  take 
care  that  no  public  injury  fliould  be  ofFered  to  the  Romans  ;  but  that  it  was  not 
the  cuftom  of  princes  to  hinder  their  fubje£ls  from  making  what  private  advantage 
they  could  by  plunder.  On  the  embafladors  reprefcnting  the  heinoufncfs  of  fuch 
a  proceeding,  the  queen  took  this  freedom  fo  ill,  as  to  kill  one  of  them,  who  had 
•exprefled  himfelf  with  moft  warmth. — Polyb.  book.  ii.  ch.  I, 

X  Irwin's  Voyage  up  the  Red-fea,  p.  301. 

J  See  note  ||,  p.  325,  quoted  from  Ovid. 

X  X  2  quer; 
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quer ;  and  when  they  have  loft  hopes  of  that,  they  join  the  pre- 
vailing party.  With  fuch  cuftoms,  it  is  contrary  to  their  law  of 
nations,  that  a  city,  incapable  of  repelling  their  attack,  fliould 
ftop  their  progrefs.  They  regard  cities,  not  as  aflociations  of  in- 
habitants, but  as  places  made,  to  bid  defiance  to  their  power^ 
They  befiege  them  without  military  Ikill,  and  expofe  themfelves 
greatly  in  the  attack ;  and  therefore  revenrge  themfelves  on  all 
thofe  who  have  fpilt  their  *  blood. 

So  much  for  the  law  of  nations.  Let  us  now  examine  the  ef- 
fedls  of  this  way  of  life  upon  the  civil  or  municipal  laws. 

Tbefe,  among  Barbarians,  as  well  as  among  favages,  can  be  but 
"f  few  in  number,  and  are  rather  to  be  efteemed  ufages  or  prac- 
tices, than  what  we  ftriftly  mean  by  J  laws. 

It  is  doubtful  if  die  laws  or  ufages  in  this  ftate  of  fociety  have- 
any  general  objeft  or  intention  whatever,  or  wlrether  they  are  not 
made  rather  to  obviat-e  particular  inconveniences.  Some  of  thern, 
however,  apj^ear  evidently  to  be  derived  from  the  fituation  and 
condition  of  people  in  this  ftate  of  fociety. 

Thus  the  courfe  of  inheritance  by  defcent  varies,  in  fome  of  the 
people,  who  lead  a  pafloral  life,  from  that  In  ufe  among  us,  both 
v/ith  regard  to  perfonal  and  landed  property ;  the  lands  here 
neither  defcending  to  the  eldell  fon,  as  in  the  feudal  fyflem,  nor 
being  equally  divided  among  the  fons  in  general,  as  among  the 
Gjeelcs  and  Romans,  but  defcending  to  the  youngeft  fon,  to  the. 

*  Sp.  of  Laws,  book,  xviii.  ch.  2C. 

t  There  being  fcarccly  any  laws  tor  the  fecurity  citlur  of  the  pcrfon  or  of  the 
property  of  any  one,  is  afiigncd,  in  Lucian's  Dialogue  between  Solon  and  Anachar- 
lis,  as  the  rcafon  why  the  Scythians  went  conftantly  armed.  You  live  in  fear  of 
each  other,  fays  Solon  to  Anacharfis ;  every  man  a£t$  as  he  plcafcs,  and  there  are 
no  laws  to  reftrain  you  ;  the  fword,  therefore,  muft  be  always  drawn,  and  ready  to 
tjtfend  you  againft  violciice  and  rapine. —  Lucian's  Anacharfis,  Franiclin's  Tranf- 
lation. 

t   "  Sine  fcdibus  iixis  aut  legibus." — Amm.  Marcell.  Defer.  Saracenonitn. 

Omncs  fiHc  ftdibus  fixis,  abfquo  larc  vel  lege, — Ibidem,  Defer.  Alanorum. 

excljifioa 
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exclusion'  of  all  the  oth^r  children.  This  ufage  prevailed  in  feve- 
ral  *  parts  of  Germany,  and  was  by  the  Saxons  introduced  into 
our  own  country,  in  many  parts  of  which  it  flill  fubfifts. 

This  cuflom  is,  by  a  learned  -f"  writer  of  our  own  country,  de- 
rived from  the  pradlice  of  the  Tartars  ;  who,  according  to  Du 
Halde,  have  adopted  this  mode  of  fuccefllon.  That  nation  is 
compofed  entirely  of  fhepherds  and  herdfmen  j  and  the  elder  fons, 
as  foon  as  they  are  capable  of  leading  a  pafloral  life,  migrate  from 
the  father  with  a  certain  proportion  of  cattle,  and  go  to  feek  a  new 
habitation.  The  youngefl  fon,  therefore,  who  continues  with  the 
father,  is  naturally  the  heir  of  the  houfe,  the  reft  being  all  pro- 
vided for  abroad.  And  thus  we  find,  that  among  many  other  of 
the  northern  nations,  it  was  the  cuftom  %  for  all  the  fons  but 
one  to  migrate  from  the  father,  which  one  became  his  heir. 

I.  apprehend,  however,  that  this  inheritance  of  the  youngeft 
fon  originally  took  place  only  when  the  other  fons  had  a  pro- 
vifion  elfewhere,  or  in  fome  other  manner,  during  the.  life  of 
tlie  father,  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  \  forufamilkitedi. 

Another 


*  It  fubfifts  ftill^  as  is  (aid,  in  the  dutchy  of  Rohan  in  Bretagne. 

It  fubfifted  even  in  families,  as  in   that  of  Hocilrat,  in  Flanders,  —  Vide  Di»- 
Cange,  Vox  Burghenghifti. 

t  Blackftone's  Comm.  book  ii.  ch.  6. — See  too  Sp.  of  Laws. 

X  Pater  cunflos  filios  adultos   a  fe  pcllcbat  praeter  unum  qLiein  hrercdcm  fui  juris 
relinqucbat. — Walfingham,  Upodigm.  Neuft.  c.  i^ 

II  Dlcitur  proprie  filius   forisfamiliari,  cum    partem   hasreditatis  a  pntrc  virente 
accipit,  eaque  contentus  eft  ita  ut  amplius  petere  non  poiTif. — Regiam  Majefiateni, 

lib.  ii.  cap.  3^.  §  7,  8.  Poteft  fiquidem  fllius  in  vica  patris  fui  fArisfamiliari,  ft 

pater  quandam  partem  terra;  fliae  fibi  aflignet  &  fafmani  faciat,  inde  fihi  in  vita 
iua  ad  petitionem  &  bonam  voluptatem  ipfiiis  filii,  ita  quod  de  tanta  parte  tern-,  fit 
ei  fatisfa6lum.  Tunc  non  poterft  hsres  ipfuis  filii  de  corpore  fuo  gcnitus  aiiquid 
amplius  petere  contra  patruum  fuum  dc  refidua  parte  baeredi'tatis  avi  fui  quam  par- 
tem patris  fui. — Vide  Leges  Burgor.  Scoticor.  c.  cxxiv,  cxxv.  §  4. — BraiSton.  lib.  i. 
cap.  10.  §  I.  &  Skenseum  dc  Vcrborum  fignificatione.  —  Du  Cange  Vox  Forls- 
ftmiliare, 

William 
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Another  law,  which  prevails  in  fome  countries  in  this  ftate  of 
fociety,  and  which  is  relative  to  fucceffion,  is  the  preference  given  to 
the  brother,  rather  than  to  the  children,  of  the  laft  pofleflbr.  This 
regulation  prevailed  in  feveral  parts  of  *  Africa,  and  appears  to  be 
at  prefent  in  ufe  among  the  -f  Arabs.  The  fame  rule  of  fuccef- 
fion,  with  refpedt  to  the  crown,  took  place  among  the  Anglo  J 
Saxons ;  though,  I  believe,  it  was  only  allowed  in  this,  and  poffi- 
bly  in  the  other  cafes,  when  the  fon  or  heir  was  of  too  early  an 
age  to  be  trufted  with  the  government.  Probably  for  the  fame 
reafon,  viz.  of  non-age,  it  is  faid  in  the  Conftumier  ||  of  Nor- 
mandy, that  many  were  of  opinion  that  the  younger  fon  of  the 
father  ought  to  fucceed,  even  in  common  inheritances,  before  the 
grandfon  by  the  eldeft  fon,  if  the  latter  died  during  his  father's 
life-time ;  and  it  was  upon  a  claim  of  the  former  kind  that  Rich- 
ard the  Third  laid  fome  ftrefs,  when  he  claimed  the  crown  in  pre- 
ference to  his  infant  nephews,  fons  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  hig 
■elder  brother. 

The  reafons  of  this  are  not  inobvious.  The  poffeflion  of  flocks 
and  herds  could  not  be  of  any  ufe  to  children  who  were  not  in  a 
<:apacity  to  attend  to  them,  and  were  therefore  more  properly  con- 
figned  to  the  elder  branches  of  the  family,  who  were  in  a  condition 
to  make  a  right  ufe  of  them. 

William  Rufus  allcdged,  that  his  brother  Robert,  by  having  the  dutchy  of 
Normandy  conferred  upon  him,  was  forisfamiliated,  and  difabUd  to  claim  any  part 
of  the  remaining  inheritance. 

*  Militante  Maflinifla  pro  Carthaginenfibus  in  Hifpania,  pater  ejus  moritur,  Galje 
iiomen  crat,  rcgnum  ad  fratrem  ejus  Ocfaliem  pergrandem  natu  (mos  ita  apud 
Numidas  eft)   pcrveuit.— Livii,  1.  xxix.  §  29. — Vide  etiam,  Strabon.  xvii. 

•t-  Shaw's  Travels,  ch.  iv.  §  i. 
~- —    +  Hume's  Hiftory  of  England,  Appendix  i. 

5  In  fucceflione  tantummodo  patris  ad  filium  aflerentcs  quod  profilius  avo  fuo  noti 
debet  fuccedere,  licet  primogeniti  fucrit  fiiius  qui  avi  fui  tempore  jam  dcce/fit. 
Sed  ipfi  avo  debet  fuccedere  fili us  ejus  i  dum  tamen  aliquis  filioruni  fupcrftiterit. — 
X)e  Succefiionc,  c.  xxv. 

6  A  n  Other 
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Another  circumfl:\nce,  alfo,  which  made  this  regulation  partake 
lefs  of  hardfliip,  was,  that  in  this  ftate  of  Ibciety  the  bond  of  con- 
fanguinity  is  ufually  very  powerful,  efpecially  between  the  uncles 
and  the  nephews,  and  particularly  the  fons  of  the  fifter.  Thus 
*  Tacitus  tells  us,  that  among  the  ancient  Germans  the  fifter*is 
children  were  as  dear  to  their  uncle  as  to  their  own  father.  Some, 
be  fays,  regarded  the  former  connexion  as  the  more  facrcd  and 
binding. 

Exadly  the  fame  ideas  prevailed  among  the  -f-  Franks. 

The  influence,  therefore,  of  fuch  a  regard,  made   the   apparent 
injuftice  lefs  confiderable,  as  it  was  little   more  than  a  lubftitution, 
of  another  parent  in  the  room  of  that  which  they  had  loft. 

This  way  of  life,  alfo,  in  fome  meafure  influenced  the  penal  or 
criminal  law.  Thus  theft  \  was,  among  feveral  of  thefe  nations, 
a  capital  crime  ;  which  was  not  the  cafe  with  murder,  &c.  The 
reafon  why  this  crime  was  fo  feverely  animadverted  is  obvious. 
Property,  in  that  ftate  of  life,  confifted  ahnoft  altogether  ia 
flocks  and  herds,  which,  from  the  roving  difpofition  of  the  people, 
muft  frequently  be  |1  intermixed  with  one  another.  Thefts  of  that 
kind  then  muft  be  eafy  to  be  committed,  and  very  difficult  of  de- 

*  Sororum  filiis  idem  apud  avunculum  quam  apud  patrem  honor.  Qiiidam 
fanfliorem  arftioremque  hunc  nexum  fanguinis  arbitrantur,  &  in  accipiendis  bbfi- 
dibus  magis  exigunt,  tantjuam  ii  h.  aiiimum  firmius  &  domum  latius  teneant.^ 
Taciti  Germania. 

+   Sp.  of  Laws,  book  xviii.  ch.  22. 

X  Thefts  of  cattle  were  punifbed  with  death,  among  the  Goths. — Stiernhook, 

cap.  V.  de  furtis,  p.  371. The  modern  laws  of  Sweden  punifli   this  offence   by 

hanging,  as  formerly.  —  Loccen  Titul.  de  furto,  cap.  ii.  &  xviii. The  Danifh 

laws  are  alfo  very  fevere  on  this  head. — Jur.  Danic.  lib.  vi.  cap.  17.  §  36,  37. 
By  the  Salic  law,  thofe  who  concealed  a  theft,  or  made  any  private  compofition  for 
the  recovery  of  their  efFedts,  were   punifhed    as   the  thief  himfclf. — Sticrnhook, 
1.  iii.  c.  5. 

II  Nullum  fcelus  apud  eos  furto  gravius  :  quippe  fine  te6lo  munimentoquc  pccora 
&  armenta  inter  filvas  habentibus  quid  falvum  elTet  fi  furari  liceret  r — Juftin  de- 
fcript.  Scytharuin. 

tedtion. 
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tedion.  They  therefore  endeavoured  to  guard  againft  them  by 
the  II  fevereft  penalties. 

The  mode  of  trial  moft  natural  to  this  condition  of  njankind 
is  difficult  to  be  afcertained. 

Perhaps  the  trial  by  the  body  of  the  people,  or  the  nation  in 
general,  may  be  the  moft  natural,  as  being  moft  obvious,  as  well 
as  the  method  moft  in  ufe.  Indeed,  the  trial  by  jury,  which  pre- 
vailed fo  univerfally  among  the  northern  nations,  when  in  this 
ftate  of  civilifition,  feems  to  be  of  this  kind,  and  was  probably 
originally  only  a  delegation  from  the  people  at  large.  The  trials, 
however,  by  *  battle,  by  the  oath  of  the  party,  and  by  fuper- 
llitious  modes  of  decifion,  have  been  all  in  ufe  in  their  turn. 

There  is,  neverthelefs,  one  tribunal  which  appears  to  be  naturally 
coniiefted  with  this  ftate  of  fociety,  and  which  d<:ferves  to  be  par- 
ticularly noticed;  I  allude  here  to  the  domeftic  tribunal  for  the 
infpedion  of  the  manners  and  condudl  of  married  women.  This 
was  inftituted  at  -f  Rome  in  the  moft  early  ages,  when  the  people 
really  were  in    this  ftate   of  life.      It   was   alfo   in    ufe  among 


;j|  In  furti  reum  fccuri,  furca,  defoflione,  vivicomburio  animadvert!  pofle,  nee  eo 
nomine  vc:]  haeredibus  vcl  ecclcfia;,  vel  regi  uUam  fatisfactioncm  deberi. — Stiern- 
hook,  de  jure  Goth.  p.  366. 

*  Tlie  trial  by  battle  fubfifted  among  the  Getas  in  the  time  of  Ovid. 

Non  metuunt  leges,  fed  cedit  viribus  aquum  ; 
VilStaque  pugnaci  jura  fub  enfe  jacent. 

Triftium,  lib.  v.  Eleg.  7. 

Addc  quod  injuftum  rigido  jus  dicitur  enfe, 
.Dantur  k  in  medio  vulncra  fspe  foro. 

Trift.  lib.  v.  Elcg.  10. 

t  It  was  inftituted  by  Romulus;  and  the  form  of  proceeding  was,  that  in  ordi- 
nary cafes  the  hufband  fliould  fit  as  judge,  in  the  prefence  of  the  wife's  relations; 
but  tliat  in  heinous  crimes  he  thould  determine  in  conjunction  with  them.  — 
'Dionyf.  Halicarn.  book  ii.  ch.  25. 

7  the 
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the  German  nations,  in  the  time  of  Tacitus  -f-,  and  continued  long 
in  force  amongft  the  \  Vifigoths  and  Lombards,  and  is  flill  pradlifed 
among  fome  favage  ||  nations. 

When  the  authority  of  the  magiftrate  is  very  imperfedlly 
acknowledged,  fuch  a  jurifdidlion  is  naturally  fuggefted ;  and 
appears,  in  the  cafes  above  mentioned,  to  have  been  managed 
in  a  manner  as  little  exceptionable  as  any  that  could  be  con- 
trived. 

The  punifliments  mofl  ufual  or  natural  to  people  in  this  ftate 
are  next  to  be  noticed. 

Capital  punifliments  are,  for  the  reafbns  given  above*,  veiy 
rare,  and  corporal  punifhments  little  ufed  -f-f',  on  account  of  the 
dilgrace  they  inflitfl,  which  would  be  -f-f-  intolerable  among  a  peo- 
ple of  a  brave  and  military  difpofition,  and  endued  with  a  high 
fenfe  of  honour. 

Fines,  however,  and  amerciaments,  being  liable  to  neither  of 
thefe  objedlions,  were  accordingly  fo  xnuch  in  ufe  among  them,  as 
to  comprehend,  in  many  inftances,  nearly  their  whole  ;}:  j;  fyftem  of 
criminal  jurifprudence. 

With  regard  to  cuftoms,  there  are  few  of  a  fettled  kind,  that  I 
know  |1||,  that  can  probably  be  derived  from,  or  that,  indeed, 
accompany  this  way  of  life. 


t  Taciti  Geimaiiia,  cap.  xviii,  xix. 

X  LL.  Wifigoth,  lib.  iii.   tit.  4. — LL.  Burgund.  vit.  Ixviii.  lib.  r. 

II  Lafitau  Moeiirs  tie  Savage,  torn.  i.  p.  588. — European  Settlements  in  America, 
vol.  i.   p.  180. 

*  See  book  iv.  on  Population. 

ft  The  Arabs,  fays  Dr.  Shaw,  fcldoln  inflici  any  puniOiment,  except  banifli- 
ment,  even  for  the  moft  enormous  crimes. — Shaw's  Travels,  chap.  i.  §  4. 

XX  The  laws  of  the  Franks,  the  Ripuarians,  the  Burgundians,  and  the  Vifigoths, 
and  moft  of  the  other  barbarous  nations,  were  all  founded  upon  this  principle. 

nil  Hi   neque  moribus,  neque  lege  aut  impcrlo  cujufquam  r^gebantur. — Salluft. 

Bell.    Jugurth.    Defer.    Numidarum Abfque  ritu   ftabili  difpalautur. — Amm. 

Marcell.  lib,  xxxi.  cap,  2.  Defer.  Alaiiorum. 

Y  y  The 
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The  being  conftantly  *  armed,  howev^er,  which  I  before  men- 
tioned as  being  a  cuftom  among  lavages,  is  equally  prevalent  among 
barbarians ;  as  a  military  fpirlt  is  cultivated  with  at  leafl  equal 
ardour,  and  with  more  regularity  and  fleadinefs. 

Another  cuftom  of  the  military  kind,  which  prevails  among 
feveral  nations  in  this  ftate,  and  may  be  faid  to  be  partly  derived 
from  their  way  of  life,  is  that  of  fcalping,  or  of  tearing  off  the 
ikin  of  the  back  part  of  the  head,  where  the  hair  grows,  of  thofe 
whom  they  kill  in  battle.  This  is  related  by  -j-  Herodotus,  as  a 
pradlice  of  the  Scythians,  and  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  as  a 
cuflom  of  the  ;|:  Hunns,  and  is  well  known  to  be  at  prefent  in  ufe 
among  the  American  Indians.  The  caufe  of  this  cuftom  appears 
from  Herodotus.  Thofe  who  did  not  bring  a  teftimony  of  their 
prowefs,  in  having  killed  an  enemy,  by  producing  his  |1  head, 
were  excluded  from  any  ftiare  in  the  fpoil :  but  as   the  heo.d  of  a 

*  Thucydidef,  lib.  i.  Luciar.i  Anacharfis. 

In  quibus  eft  nemo,  qui  non  coryton,  et  arcam, 

Telaque  vipereo  lurida  felle  gerat. 
Vox  fera,  trux  vultus,  vcrifiima  martis  imago  : 

Non  coma,  non  ulla  baiba  refccla  manu. 
Dcxtera  non  fegnis  fixo  dare  vulnera  cultro. 

Quern  viniilum  latcri  baibarus  omnis  iiabet. 

Ovidii  Triflium,  lib.  V.  tlegia  7. 

The  Arabs,  in  the  prefent  age,  always  go  armed,  as  for  battle. — Irwin's  Voyagt 
up  the  Red  Sea,  p.  135. 

t  Every  Scythian  prefcnts  the  king  with  the  heads  of  thofe  enemies  he  has  killed 
in  figlit  :  for  if  he  brings  a  head,  he  is  entitled  to  a  fliare  of  the  bcoty,  othcrwife 
not.  They  flay  thefe  heads,  by  cutting  a  circle  round  the  neck,  juft  under  the 
ears.  Then  they  foften  the  flcin  with  their  hands;  and  the  fkins  tlius  prepared 
fcrve  inftead  of  napkins,  hanging  on  the  bridles  of  their  horfcs  when  they  ride. — 
Littlcbury's  Herodotus  Melpomene. 

X  ■  Proque  exuviis  gloriofis  interfe£torum  avulfis  capitibus  detraftas  pelles  pro 
phaleris  jumcntis  accommodant  bellatoriis. — Amm.  Marcell.  1.  xxxi.  cap.  2. 

II  Strabo  fays,  that  in  Carmania  no  one  was  fullered  to  marry,  unlcfs  he  had  firfl 
brought  the  head  of  an  enemy. — Straboa.  lib.  xv. 

man 
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man  was  troublefome  and  inconvenient  to  carry  about,  efpecially 
in  the  heat  of  sftion,  and  alfo  by  a  people  whofc  way  of  life  ne- 
ceflarily  required  frequent  removals,  the  ikin  was  allowed  as  a 
fubftitute,  as  bearing  the  fame  teflimony  of  the  fadt,  and  as  being 
much-  more  portable. 

Perhaps,  *  too,  the  cuftom  of  making  drinking-cups  of  the  fkulls 
of  their  enemies  might  contribute  to  promote  the  cuftcm  of 
fcalping.  This  laft,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any 
cruelty  in  it,  as  they  never  fcalped  any  without  firfl  cutting  off 
the  head ;  contrary  to  the  pradlice  in  North  America,  which,  it  is 
greatly  to  be  feared,  was  but  too  much  encouraged  by  civilifed 
nations. 

The  wearing  long  hair,  I  am  apt  to  think  a  cuftom  generally, 
though  not  univerfally,  prevailing  among  barbarians.  Thus  -I-  Strabo 
tells  us,  that  the  Belgse  wore  long  hair ;  [j:  Diodorus  fays  the  lame 
of  the  Gauls  -,  and  in  later  times,  among  the  Franks,  the  Durgun- 
dlans  1|,  and  the  Vifigoths,  it  was  a  mark  of  royal  diflindlion. 
The  §  Tapyrii  alfo,  a  barbarous  nation  on  the  Cafpian  fea,  wore 
their  hair  very  long;  and  the  American  Indians  do  fo  at  prefent, 
infomuch  that  feveral  of  thofe  people  ufe  it  as  a  quiver  for 
their  arrows  j  which,  perhaps,  may  be  the  original  foundation 
of  its  ufe  among  people  in  this  flate. 

*  Herodotus  and  Strabo  both  mention  this  as  a  cuftom  of  the  Scythians, — Hero- 
doti  Melpomene,  et  Strabon.  lib.  7. 

Alboin  king  of  the  Lombards,  having  defeated  and  flain  in  battle  Cunimond  king 
of  the  Gepidae,  made  a  drinking-cup  of  his  Ikull,  out  of  whieh  he  compelled  his 
wife  Rofomond,  the  daughter  of  Cunimond,  to  drink  at  a  public  entertainment. 
The  horror  of  this  aflion,  and  the  barbarous  triumph  over  the  misfortunes  of  her 
family,  prompted  Rofomond  to  afTaffinate  her  hufband,  which  ihe  fhortly  after 
eiFeded. 

t  Strabon.  p.  196. 

X  Diodor.  p.  212.— Gallia  Comata  was  fo  called  from  the  long  hair  worn  by  the 
people. — Dion.  CafT.  lib.  xlvii. 

II   Sp.  of  Laws,  bool;  xviii.  ch.  23. 

§  Strabon.  p.  520. 

Y  y  2  Some 
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Some  of  the  ufages  or  prailices  that  prevail  in  this  way  of  life 
appear  to  be  very  permanent.  Thus  the  account  of  the  Scythiaa 
Nomades,  by  -f  Herodotus,  j:  Hippocrates,  and  jj  Strabo,  agrees  al- 
iiioft  exadtly  with  the  modern  defcription  *  of  the  Tartars,  even  in 
fome  very  minute  circumftances. 


SECT.     V.     Effe^s  of  the  fajloralftate  of  mankind  on  the  fa-m 

of  govcrnme?Jt. 

What  form  of  government  this  way  of  life  tends  moft  naturally 
to  produce,  is  difficult  to  determine. 

It  is  fometimes,  in  its  external  form,  regal  §  or  monarchical, 
but  at  the  fame  time  intermixed  with  a  great  degree  of  liberty. 

Tacitus  tells  us,  that  the  kings,  among  the  ancient  Germans, 
had  but  a  very  limited  authority.  The  Hunns  %X  lived  under  a  free 
government,  as  did  alfo  the  Franks,  and,  indeed,  moil  of  the 
northern  nations.     Even  die  kings   of  Rome — a  title  which  the 

■J-  Herodoti  Melpomene. 

X  The  Scythian  Nomades  pafs  their  lives  in  this  manner,  as  tt^ey  have  no  houfes, 
but  dwell  in  waggons,  fome  of  which  run  upon  fix,  and  others  upon  four,  wheels. 
Thefe  are  fmeared  c^er  with  clay,  and  fafhioned  like  houfes ;  fome  of  them  with  a 
fmo^le  outfide  of  planks,  and  others  with  a  double  or  triple,  by  which  they  have  fuffi- 
cient  flren"-th  to  refift  external  injuries,  and  to  keep  out  the  fjiow,  raiij,  and  incle- 
mency of  the  weather.  The  women  pafs  their  lives  in  thefe  waggons,  and  the  men  ride 
on  horfcback.  They  live  upon  dreffed  flefh  meat,  and  drink  mares  milk,  and  fome- 
times eat  cheefe  made  of  the  fame  milk. — Dc  Aeribus,  Aquis,  et  Locis.. 

II   Strabon.  lib.  xi. 

*  Guagnini  Defer.  Tartariae. 

§  Kings,  in  allufion  to  this  ftate  of  life,  are  often  called  the  flicpherds  of  the 
people.  This  exprcflion  often  occurs  in  the  tacred  writings,  and  is  alfo  made  ufe  of  by 
Xenophon,  in  the  Cyropacdia  j  who  remarks,  "  that  the  duties  of  a  good  king,  and  of 
a  o-ood  fhepherd,  were  nearly  alike.''     A  ftrong  prefumption  of  tlie  mildnefs  of  the 


government. 


%X  Amm.  Marccllin.  lib.  xxxi. 

Romans 
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Romans  afterwards    abhorred  fo  mucl),  us  being  adverfe  to  free- 
dom— were  very  limited  in  their  power. 

The  Tartars,  indeed,  who  are  undoubtedly  in  this  Aate  of  civi- 
lifation,  are  fiid  to  be  flaves  to  a  defpotic  government :  but  the 
reafon  of  this  peculiarity  has  been  before  ||  explained.  But  though 
a  regal  form  of  government  is,  I  believe,  more  general  than  any 
other,  yet  it  is  fl\r  from  being  univerfal.  In  feveral  of  the  paftoral 
flates,  an  ariflocratical  form  appears  to  have  prevailed.  Polybius  *  re- 
lates, that  the  great  men  amongfl  the  Gauls  were  ufed  to  procure  a 
numerous  train  of  followers,  all  ready  to  fupport  their  interefts  and 
execute  their  commands ;  and  that  every  one  of  them  was  ftrong 
only  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  his  dependants. 

Csfar  -f-  fays  exprefsly,  that  the  nobility  had  the  fole  dire<5lion 
of  public  a&airs  among  the  Gauls,  the  common  people  being 
efteemed  no  better  than  flaves,  and  never  admitted  to  the  public 
councils,  but  living  in  a  ftate  of  villenage  or  fubje<5lion  to  their 
mailers .  The  nobility  alfo  had  confiderable  weight  among  the 
ancient  %  Germans,  tlie  |{||  Hunns,  and  the  **  Franks. 

In  feveral,  however,  even  of  thofe  laft  mentioned,  the  govern- 
ment was  really  in  the  people  at  large,  which  was  the  cafe  with 
the  :{::{;  Hunns,  the  §  Franks,  and  the  people  of  ancient  -f -f-  Ger- 
many. 

11   Book  iir.  chap.  2.  of  this  worfc. 

*  Polyb.  lib.  ii.  cap.  2. 

t  Caefar  Comm.  lib.  vi.  cap.  8. 

X  Taciti  Germania,  cap.  xi.  xiii. 

III!  Aguntur  enim  nulla  fcveritate  regali,  fed  tumuituario  optimatum  diiiftu  con- 
tenti,  perrumpunt  quicquid  inciderit, — Amm.  Marcellin.  lib.  xxxi.  cap.  2. 

*•  Sp.  of  Laws,  book  xxx.  cap.  25. 

XX  Et  delibcratione  fuper  rebus  propofita  feriis  hoc  habitu  omnes  in  coinmur.e 
cpnfultant. — Ammian.  Marcel!,  lib.  xxxi.  cap.  2. 

§  Sp.  of  Laws.     See  alio  note  vii.  §  i.  to  Dr.  Ro-bertfon's  Hift.  of  Charles  V. 

ft  Taciti  Germ.  cap.  vii,  xi,  xii,  xiii. 

10  SECT, 
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SECT,     VI.     EJf'eBs  of  a  pajioral  life  on  religion. 

Several  nations  in  this  ftate  of  civilifation  have  but  *  flight  no- 
tions of  religion.  Atheifm,  however,  or  the  denial  of  the  being  of 
a  God,  is  fcarce  -f-  ever  to  be  found. 

A  Divinity  of  the  warlike  kind  appears  natural  to  a  people  in 
this  ftate,  as  well  as  the  foregoing.  Thus  Mars,  and  v^'eapons  a* 
his  emblem,  were,  as  has  been  before  obferved,  worfliipped  by  the 
Scythians,  the  Goths,  and  the  Alans.  The  ancient  Arabs  paid  di- 
vine honours  to  \  Bacchus,  on  account  of  his  military  exploits  in 
India;  and  Mahomet  found  it  agreeable  to  the  difpofition  of  the 
fame  people  to  fay,  that  he  was  not  fent  with  miracles,  but  with 
arms ;  and  to  make  fuccefs  in  war  the  criterion  of  the  truth  or 
falfity  of  his  religious  doctrines.  The  principles  of  religion  are, 
in  this  flate  of  life,  in  fome  inftances,  very  erroneous  and  perverted, 
a  great  flrefs  being  laid  upon  matters  of  the  moft  frivolous  and  in- 
different nature,  whilft  others  of  the  mofl  material  importance  are 
negleded.  Thus  the  Tartars,  under  Jenghiz  Khan,  held  it  a  great 
fin  to  put  a  knife  into  the  fire;  to  lean  againfc  a  whip  ;  to  ftrike  a 
horfe  with  his  bridle  ;  or  to  break  one  bone  with  another :  but 
thought  it  no  breach  of  any  religious  duty  to  break  their  word  ;  to 
feize  on  another  man's  goods ;  to  do  an  injury  to  his  perfon ;  or  to 
commit  murder.  Thefe  fads  naturally  fuggeft  the  refledion,  of 
what  vaft  importance  it  is  to  mankind,,  that  thofe  reftraints,  which 
our  nature  is  capable  of  bearing,  be  direded  to  proper  objeds.  In 
this  light  II  Chriftianity  appears  with  true  luftre  and  dignity. 

*  Guagnini  Hift.  Tartaror. 

t  This  is  remarked  by  ^lian,  Varise  Hiflor.  lib.  ii.  cap.  31. 

X  Anian.  lib.  vii. 

jl  Chriftianity,  however,  although  its  native  and  genuine  precepts  are  principally 
relative  to  morality,  has  been  fo  much  corrupted  in  times  of  barbarifm,  as  to  be  re- 
duced to  a  mere  artificial  fyftcm  of  certain  obfcrvanccs,  that  bear  little  or  no  refe- 
rence to  moral  coadud. — Ste  note  xi.  feet.  i.  [L]  to  Robcrtfon's  Hiftory  of 
Charles  V. 

I  am 
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I  am  inclined  to  think,  thougli  not  without  feme  doubt,  that 
people  in  this  condition  of  life  are  not  inclined  to  idolatry,  or  to 
artificial  or  material  reprefentations  of  a  Deity.  The  ancient 
*  Arabs  feem  to  have  had  no  vifible  image  -j-  of  the  divinity ;  and 
probably  the  avcriion  lliewn  by  the  Mahommedan  religion  to  ido- 
latry was  agreeable  to  the  ancient  difpofition  of  that  people.  He- 
rodotus fays,  that  the  Scythians  had  no  images  or  reprefentations  of 
any  deity.  Mars  only  excepted  3  and  the  emblems  of  him,  which 
were  fwords  and  warlike  infbuments,  were  not,  perhaps,  fo  much 
an  objecSl  of  adoration,  as  an  allegorical  expreflion  of  their  wilhes 
for  military  fuccefs  and  glory.  The  ancient  Germans  were,  as 
has  been  before  mentioned,  averfe  to  images  of  the  Deity  j  and  the 
Tartars,  under  Jenghiz  Khan,  were  probably  no  idolaters. 

Idolatry,  indeed,  appears  to  be  by  no  means  fuited  to  this  way  of 
life.  A  people  continually  changing  their  quarters,  and  com- 
pelled often  to  make  the  mofi;  rapid  migrations  from  one  place  to 
another,  would  be  encumbered  with  ftatues  and  religious  orna- 
menis,  which  would  retard  their  motion,  and,  if  accidentally  taken 
by  the  eneni)^,  ferve  to  difpirit  their  people. 

Another  circumftance  that  prevents  their  having  any  gods  of 
this  kind  is,  that  they  have  no  %  temples  j  which  feem  almoft  necef- 
farily  connedled  with  this  fpecies  of  religion.  Sacrifices,  however, 
appear  to  be  mucli  in  ufe  m  this  uate  of  fociety,  as  v/ell  as  in  the 
former.  Indeed,  animals  feem  to  be  the  molt  obvious  prefent  to 
the  Gods  of  any,  from  a  nation  who  either  lived  by  hunting,  or 
rearing  beafcsin  the  way  of  pafturage. 

People  in  this  way  of  life,  as  well  as  the  former,  have  no  tem- 
ples or  habitations  for  their  deities.     Thus  the   Scvthians,  as  I 


*  Arrian.  Hift.  Inoic.   liber. 

t  Arrirj.i  fays,  indeed,  that  the  Arabs  had  a  religioos  vc:qeration  for  the  (ky  or 
heaven.— Lxiied.  Alexand.  lib.  vii. 
\  Herodoti  Melpomene^ 

have 
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have  before  mentioned  *,  had  no  temples :  and  the  fame  was  a  reli- 
gious maxim  with  the  "f-  Alans,  and  other  barbarous  nations.  The 
people  of  I  India,  likewife — who,  according  to  Arrian,  led,  before  the 
time  of  Bacchus,  apaftoral  life  like  the  Scythians — had  no  temples 
or  public  places  of  worfliip.  The  reafon  of  this  is  obvious.  As 
their  wandering,  tranfitory  way  of  life,  would  not  allow  them  to 
eredt  any  permanent  dwellings  for  themfelves,  they  could  have  no 
idea  of  erefting  any  for  the  Deity.  People  in  this  flate  feem  to 
have  but  a  moderate  attachment  to  religion  in  general,  or  any  par- 
ticular form  or  fpecies  of  it.  As  they  have  few  ceremonies,  and 
no  temples,  they  have  no  religious  veneration  derived  from  vifible 
objedis  or  local  attachments.  Hence  the  eafe  with  which  Mo- 
hammedanifm  was  propagated  among  the  Arabs  and  Tartars ;  and 
hence  too  the  little  fcruple  which  many  of  the  barbarous  nations, 
that  invaded  the  Roman  empire,  had  in  embracing  Chriftianity. 


CHAP.     III. 

ON    THE    EFFECTS    OF    A   LIFE    OF    AGRICULTURE    UPON 

MANKIND. 


SO  far  on  the  effeds  of  a  paltoral  life.  We  mufl  now  advance  a 
ilep  farther,  and  confider  the  effcd  of  the  next  ftage,  when 
men  betake  themfelves  to  agriculture  as  a  way  of  life,  and  general 
mode  of  fubfillence. 


*  Book  vi.  ch.  i.  fe£l.  6. 

f  Amm.  MarccU.  De  Morib.  Alanorum. 

I  The  Indians,  iays  Arrian,  were  formerly  fliepherds,  like  the  Scythians,  who  do 
not  pradtife  agriculture,  but  pal's  their  lives  in  their  waggons,  travelling  from  place 
to  place,  and  neither  inhabit  cities,  nor  rcfpciS  temples  of  the  Deity.  In  like  man- 
ner the  Indians  had  neither  built  towns  for  themfelves,  nor  temples  for  the  Gods. — 
Hid.  Indie,  liber. 

SECT. 
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SECT.     I.     Effedl  of  a  life  of  agriculture  on  the  difpofttion. 

One  of  the   mofl   Immediate  efFefts   of  this   alteration  of  the 
way  of  life  is,  that  it  imparts  a  fettled  difpofition,  and  a  great 
degree  of  local  attachment.     People  that  follow  this  occupation 
mufl:  neceffarily  ereft  fixed  and  ftable  habitations,  and  confequently 
are  likely  to  contra(ft  a  regard  for  what  they  have  raifed  them- 
felves.     The  very  method,  alfo,  of  procuring  fubfiftence  from  the 
earth,  renders  the  fpot,  which  is  the  fubjedt  of  cultivation,  fami- 
liar j  and  a  kind  of  natural  gratitude  for  the  increafe,  tends  to  en- 
dear it  to  the  mind.     The  idea,  likewife,  of  permanent  and  valua^ 
ble  *  property,  that  is  almoft  always  annexed  to  this  mode  of  liv- 
ing, tends  greatly  to  fix  people  to  a  fettled  habitation,  and  to  give 
them  notions  of  local  attachment  and  regard.     Pofterity  look  upon 
the  fame  places  with  a  degree  of  prejudice  in  their  favour,  and 
even  with  a  kind  of  religious  veneration,  as  having  been  the  dwell- 
ings and  favourite  feats  of  their  anceftors ;  to  which  ideas,  family 
pride  does  not  a  little  contribute. 

It  appears  to  have  been  a  favourite  piece  of  policy  with  the  Ro- 
mans, and  that  founded  on  the  bert:  principles,  to  inftil  a  notion 
of  local  attachment  as  early  as  poffible  after  the  commencement  of 
the  ftate. 

Hence  the  ceremonies  ufed  by  Romulus  at  the  foundation  of 
liis  eity,  particularly  the  marking  out  of  the  boundaries  by  the 
J  plough,  which  feemed  to  indicate  a  connedlion  between  agricul- 

*  The  poffeflion  and  the  enjoyment  of  property  are  the  pledges  that  bind  civi- 
lifed  people  to  an  improved  country. — Gibbon's  Hift.  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  ch.  ix.  p.  227. 

\  Roma  vocata  erat  urbi  ab   urbo  five  urvuo,  id  eft  aratro,  fie  aratri  curvatura 
ilicitur,  quia  antiqui  locum  asdificiis  condendis  aratro  defignabant  3  ut  Virgilius, 
Interea  ^Eneas  urbem   defignat  aratro. 

Craig.  Jiiir.  feudal,  lib.  i.  Dieges,  i.  §  4, 
Plutarch  alio   mentions,  that   Romulus   yoked  a  bull  and  a  cow  to  a  plough 
with  abrazin  ploughfhare,  with  which  he  marked  out.  the  bounds  of  his  city. 

Z  z  turc 
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ture  and  a  permanent  eftablifhment :  add  to  this,  the  (acred  efti-» 
mation  in  which  the  walls  of  the  city  were  held,  and  the  feverc 
penalty  which  there  was  on  their  being  pafled  over.  Religion,  alfo, 
was  made  to  concur  in  the  fame  idea ;  and  the  Penates,  which 
were  buried  beneath  the  fire-hearth,  gave  no  fmall  ftrength  to  thdCc 
fuggeftions.  The  magnificent  buildings,  alfo,  which  were  eredted 
fo  early  after  the  commencement  of  the  ftate,  were  probably  in- 
tended for  the  fame  purpofe.  Of  this,  the  aquaedufts  and  drains, 
as  well  as  the  temples  of  Tarquin,  fome  of  which  remain  *  entire 
to  this  day,  are  remarkable  inftances.  The  motives  of  local  at- 
tachment of  this  people,  are  finely  recited  in  the  fpeech  of  the 
dictator  -f-  Camillus,  when  he  endeavoured  to  perfuade  the  people 

not 


*  Intentus  perficiendo  templo,  ex  fabris  undique  Etruria  accitis,  non  pecunia  folutn 
ad  id  publica  eft  ufus  ;  fed  operis  etiam  ex  plebe  qui  quum  baud  parvus,  &  ipfe 
militise  adderetur  labor,  minus  tameii  plebs  gravabatur  fe  templa  Deum  exsdificare 
manibus  fuis  :  quse  pofthac  &  ad  alia,  ut  fpecie  minora,  fic  laboris  aliquanto  majoris 
traducebatur  opera;  foros  in  Circo  faciendos,  cloacamque  maximam  receptaculum 
6mnium  purgamentorum  urbis  fub  teiram  agendam  :  quibus  duobus  operibus  vix 
Bova  haec  magnificentia  quicquam  adaequare  potuerit. — Livii,  1.  i.  fe£t.  56. — Vide 
etiam,  Dionyf.  Halicarnaff. 

t  Urbem  aufpicato  inauguratoque  conditam  habemus.  Nullus  /ocus  in  ea  non  re- 
ligionum  deorumque  eft  plenus.  Sacrificiis  folennibus  non  dies  magis  ftati  quam  loca 
lunt  in  quibus  fiant.  Hos  omnes  Deos  publicos  privatofque  Quirites  deferturi 
eftis  ?  Qiiod  quum  ita  fit  quae  (malum)  ratio  eft  expcrtis  alia  experiri  !  Qiiumjamut 
virtus  veftra  tranfire  alio  poflit  fortuna  certe  loci  hujus  transferri  non  poflit.  Hie 
«flpitolium  eft  :  ubi  quondam  capite  humano  invento  refponfum  eft,  eo  loco  caput 
ycrum  fummamque  imperii  fore;  hie  quum  augurato  liberarctur  capitolium  ju- 
ventas  terininufque  maximo  gaudio  patrum  noftrorum  moveri  fc  non  pafS  :  hie 
Veftx  ignes,  hie  ancilia  c'selo  demifla,  hie  omnes  propitii  roanentibus  vobis  dii.— 
Titi  Livii,  lib.  v. 

Forfitau  aliquis  dicat  aut  Veils  nos  faduros,  aut  hue  indc  miffuros  facerdotes 
noftros  qui  faciant :  quorum  neutrum  fieri  falvis  casremonijs  poteft.  Et  nc  omne  gene- 
ratim  facra  omnefque  percenfeam  Deos,  in  Jovis  epulo  num  alibi  quam  in  Capitolio 
pulvinar  fufcipi  poteft.  Quid  de  seternis  Vefts  ignibus  fignoquc  quod  imperii  pignus 
§uftodia  ejus  tcmpli  tenetut  l4)q,uar?   Ciuiddeancilibus  veftris  Mars  Gradivc,  tuque 

Qiiirinc 
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not  to  quit  the  city  and  remove  ,to  Veii,  as  feme  of  them  had 
propofed. 

But  the  ftrongeft  inftance,  perhaps,  of  any,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
condu(5t  of  the  above-mentioaed  great  man,  who  (as  Plutarch  tells 
us)  when  the  Romans  who  had  efcaped  to  Ardea,  from  the  battle 
of  Allia,  propofed  to  him  to  return  to  the  affiftance  of  his  coun- 
try, refufed  to  take  any  part  before  his  baniihment  was  repealed, 
and  proper  authority  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Romans,  who 
ftill  remained  at  Rome,  and  defended  the  Capitol,  as  he  confidered 
them  only  as  the  State  and  Commonwealth.  Even  the  mofl:  facred 
expreffion  among  the  Romans,  of  defending  and  fighting  for  what 
was  moft  dear  to  them,  and  what  included  their  country  -J-,  was 
of  a  local  nature  -,  which  plainly  denoted  the  great  influence  which 
motives  of  that  kind  had  upon  them. 

It  appears  to  me  probable,  though  I  fpeak  here  with  diflidence, 
that  the  Greeks  pofTeffed  much  lefs  local  attachment  than  the 
Romans.  No  marks  of  any  thing  of  this  kind  are,  I  believe,  to 
be  found  among  the  inftitutions  of  Sparta.  The  Athenians  were 
perfuaded,  without  much  difficulty,  to  quit  their  city  on  the  inva- 
(lon  of  Xerxes ;  and  *  Themiftocles  told  Euribiades,  the  Lacedae- 
monian, that  the  Athenians,  who  were  then  embarked  aboard  their 
ileet,  could  eafily  find  as  good  a  country  as  that  which  they  had 


'Quirine  pater  ?  Haec  omnia  in  profano  deferi  placet  facra— squalia  urbi,  quaedam  vc- 
tuftiora  origine  urbis, — Veftalibus  ?  Nempe  ilia  una  fedes  eft  ex  qua  eas  nihil  unquam 
prasterquam  urbs  capta  movit.  Flamini  Diali  no6lem  unam  manere  extra  ui  bem  nefas 
■eft.  Hos  Veientes  pro  Romanis  fa£turi  eftis  i'acerdotes,  &  Veftales  tiise  te  deferent 
Vefta.  Et  flamen  peregre  habitando  in  fingulas  nocftes  tantum  fibi  reique  publico 
piaculi  contrahet  ?  Quid  alia,  quae  aufpicato  agimus,  omnia  fere  intra  pomserium, 
cui  oblivioni,  aut  cui  negligentiae  damns?  Comitia  curiata  quae  rem  miiitarcm  con- 
tinent, comitia  centuriata  quibus  confules  tribunofque  militares  creatis,  ubi  auf- 
picato nifi  ubi  adfolent  fieri  poflent  ?  Veiofne  hsec  transferemus  I — Livii,  lib.  v. 
Orat.  Camilli. 

^  Pro  arts  i^  focis. 

-»  Plutarch's  Life  of  Themiftocles. 

Z  z  2  quitted. 
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quitted,  -f  Pericles,  alfo,  in  tte  fpeech  afligned  to  him  by  Thu^ 
cydides,  makes  little  account  of  the  lofs  of  places  or  territory^'- 
but  exprefles  great  concern  for  the  fafety  of  the  people  :  quite  con- 
trary to  the  fentiments  of  the  Roman  leader,  who  thought  that 
the  quitting  the  city  of  Rome  would  be  a  greater  misfortune  than 
the  battle  of  Allia. 

The  fame  ideas  feem  to  have  prevailed  in  the  oratorical  per- 
formances of  the  refpedlive  nations.  Demofthenes  invokes  the 
Ihades  of  the  heroes  that  fought  at  Marathon  and  Plataa  ;  "^  Cicero 
calls  to  witnefs  the  tombs,  the  groves,  and  the  altars ;  and  it  ap- 
pears, from  the  work  on  oratory  afcribed  to  \\  Tacitus,  that  this 
kind  of  perfonification  of  fuch  objefts,  was  a  favourite  figm-e  of 
fpeech  among  the  Romans.  Agriculture  appears  to  have  been  in 
the  higheft  efleem  in  the  Roman  ftate ;  and  probably,  in  fome 
meafure,  for  this  reafon,  of  infpiring  a  local  attachment  to  their 
country.  Indeed,  as  they  neglected,  and  even  defpifed  commerce, 
they  had  fcarcely  any  other  domeftic  employment,  except  war ;  to 
the  fupport  of  which  agriculture  is  extremely  well  adapted,  by 
furnifhing  a  fupply  of  flrong  and  healthy  men.  The  elder  Cato 
thought  it  not  beneath  him  to  write  a  treatife  concerning  agricul- 


■J-  We  ought  not  to  wail  for  our  houfes  and  lands,  but  for  the  lives  of  our  peo- 
ple ;  becaufe  lands  and  houfes  can  never  acquire  men,  but  are  by  them  acquired, — 
Smith's  Thucydides,  book  i. 

J  Vos  enim  jam  Albani  tumuli  atque  luci,  vos  inquam  imploro  atque  obteflor, 
vofque  Albanorum  obrutae  arae,  facrorum  populi  Romani  focise  &  jequales,  quas 
illc  prseceps  amentia  casfis  proftratifque  fanfliflimis  lucis  fubftrudionum  infanis 
molibus  opprefTerat !  veftrx  turn  ars,  veftrae  religiones  viguerunt,  veftra  vis  valuit, 
quam  ille  omni  fcelere  polluerat.  Tuque  ex  tuo  edito  monte  Latiali,  fande  Jupiter, 
cujus  ille  lacus,  nemora,  finefque,  faepe  omni  nefario  ftupro  &  fcelere  macularat, 
aliquando  ad  eum  puniendum  oculos  aperuiili.  Vobis  illje  vobis,  vcftro  In  confpedlu, 
ferae,  fed  juftae  tamen  &  debitae  pcenae  folutae  funt. — Ciceron.  Orat.  pro  Milone. 

II  Nemora  vero  &  luci  &  fecretum  ipfum  quod  Aper  increpabat  tantam  mihi 
afFcrunt  voluptatem  ut  inter  praecipuos  carminum  frudus  numerem. — Taciti  Ora- 
torcs,  cap.  xii. 

ture. 
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ture,  wherein  he  Ipeaks  of  its  importance  *  in  the  mofl:  favourable 
terms.  Terentius  Varro,  likewife,  efleemed  to  be  the  mofl:  learned 
of  the  Romans,  employed  his  pen  upon  the  fame  fubjedl.  Even 
-f-  Cicero  every  where  bellows  the  higheft  encomiums  on  agricul- 
ture, which  he  feems  to  think  the  only  occupation  fuited  to  a  free- 
man i  and  X  Columella  profclTes  an  opinion  of  a  like  nature. 

But  the  mofl  remarkable  example,  perhaps,  of  any,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  elegant  and  polilhed  Virgil,  who,  although  the 
favourite  ofafplendid  court,  and  at  the  fummit  of  poetical  re- 
putation, did  not  think  it  beneath  him  to  employ  his  talents  on 
the  fubjedl  of  agriculture  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  his  works  in 
this  way,  are  no  lefs  diftingaifhed  and  excellent,  than  thofe  written 
on  a  fublimer  fubjed:. 

Agriculture,  on  the  other  hand,  was  regarded  in  a  very  mean  light 
by  the  Greeks.  Plato  j|  requires,  in  his  republic,  flaves  to  till  the 
land ;  and  §  Ariflotle,  though  with  fome  referve,  exprefles  a  de- 
fire  that  agriculture  (hould  be  left  to  people  in  that  rank  of  life; 
though  he  at  the  fame  time  confeffes,  that  thofe  were  the  befl- 
ordered  republics  wherein  the  citizens  themfelves  tilled  the  land. 


•  Et  virum  bonum  cum  laudabant,  ita  laudabant  bonum  agricolam  bonumque 
colonum.  AmplifTime  laudari  exiftimabatur,  qui  ita  laudabatur.  Mercatorem  autem 
ftrenuum  ftudiofumque  rei  quserendx  exiltimo,  veruai  ut  fupra  dixi  periculofum  & 
calamitofum  ; .  at  ex  agricolis  &  viri  fortiflimi  &  milites  ftrenuiirimi  gignuntur. 
—  Marci  Caton.  de  re  ruftica,  lib.  i. 

+  Omnium  aut«m  rerum  ex  quibus  aliquid  acquiritur  nihil  eft  agricultura  me- 
lius, nihil  uberius,  nihil  homine  libero  dignius. — De  OfEciis,  lib.  i. 

X  Unum  genus  liberale  &  ingenuum  rei  familiaris  augendae  quod  ex  agricola- 
tione  contingit. — Columell.  lib.  i. 

Cincinnatus,  Fabricius,  Manius  Curius,  and  the  greateft  men  among  the  Ro- 
mans, worked  perfonally  at  the  labours  of  agriculture. —Sec  Li vy  and  DionyC 
HalicarnafT.  :-rdov  a,;ii  cifL^V     i:!.,..^ 

B  De  Legibus,  lib.  ■v^.S^ifJ. 

§  Ariftotle,  de  Republicay  lib.  ii.  cap.  5, 


Purfuant 
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Purfuant  to  this  idea,  the  Spartans  made  ufe  of  the  *  helotes  in 
cultivating  the  land  of  Laconia,  the  Cretans  of  the  -f-  Periajci,  and 
the  Theflalians  of  the  ^  Peneftes.  Thefe  were  the  original  in- 
habitants of  the  country,  who  were  fubdued  by  the  conquering 
people.  The  Athenians  ||,  likewife,  were  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  iVTTctTpt^ca  or  well  born,  and  the  xypoiKOi  or  hufbandmen.  The 
former  had  the  adminiflration  of  all  the  offices  in  the  ftate ;  the 
latter  were  efteemed  of  an  inferior  degree. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  encouragement  of  agriculture 
among  the  Romans  was  a  refined  piece  of  policy,  and  what  con- 
tributed greatly  to  raife  that  flate  to  a  pitch  far  exceeding  the 
Grecian  republics,  and  at  the  fame  time  rendered  it  more  ftable 
and  durable. 

My  reafons  for  this  opinion  are  as  follows : 

The  agricultural  employment  of  the  Romans  was  more  conftant 
and  healthy  than  the  gymnaftic  exercifes  of  the  Greeks,  which 
were  fubftituted  in  place  of  it.  The  former,  alfo,  employed  a 
much  greater  number  of  people. 

It  alfo,  when  joined  to  an  Agrarian  law,  tended  greatly  to  prc- 
ferve  an  equality  of  fortune  among  the  members  of  the  ftate. 

It  gave  the  flate  an  opportunity  of  employing  all  the  people,  and 
united  them  all  in  one  common  intereft  ;  whereas,  in  Greece,  a 
part  of  the  force  was  always  neceifary  to  be  retained  at  home,  in 

*  Paufanias,  \.  iii.— Plutarch's  Life  of  Lycurgus. — Xcnoph.  de  Laccdaemon.  Re- 
public— et  Ariflotle  de  Republic. 

-)■  Arift.  de  Rep.  lib.  ii.  cap.  9,  10. 

X  Strabon.  lib.  xii. 

II  Dionyf.  Halicarnaff.  book  ii.  ch.  8. —Died.  Sicul.  lib.  i.  p.  17, 

Every  man,  fays  Xcnophon,  may  be  a  farmer;  no  art  or  fkill  is  requifite  ;  all 
confifts  in  induftry,  and  attention  to  the  execution  ;  a  ftrong  proof,  as  Columella 
hints,  that  agriculture  was  but  little  underftood  in  the  time  of  Xcnophon. — Indeed, 
the  foil  of  Attica,  as  managed  by  the  Athenians,  did  not  admit  of  much  agricul- 
tural improvement. —  V  ide  Xenophont.  de  Proventibus. 

6  ordcf 
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oi'3er  to  be  a  check  on  that  part  of  the  community  which  was  in 
a  fervile  ftate,  and  which  was  always,  as  might  well  be  expecfttd, 
ripe  for  a  revolt. 

It  gave  an  additional  motive  of  attachment  to  the  ftate,  not 
only  from  perfonal  §,  but  alfo  from  local  regard  j  and  in  this  way 
bound  them  more  clofely  to  its  interefts,  than  thofe  whofe  concern 
was-  merely  perfonal.  Agriculture,  likewife,  by  difperfing  the 
people  through  the  country,  and  by  providing  them  with  conftant 
employment,  rendered  them  lefs  factious  and  licentious  than  when 
they  were  affembled  in  towns,  and  gave  a  greater  fleadinefs  and  uni- 
formity to  their  political  condud:;  a  thing  much  wanted  at  Athens, 
where  every  thing  was  governed  by  the  populace,  which  was  as 
mutable  and  uncertain,  as  violent  and  impetuous.  But  at  Rome, 
the  people  fcarcely  *  interfered  at  all  in  foreign  political  affairs  j 
which  were  all  managed  by  the  fenate  and  confuls,  and  were,  oa 
that  account,  fteadily  and  uniformly  condufted,  and  the  interefts 
of  the  ftate  more  regularly  purfued  than  at  Athens. 

Agriculture,  likewife,  is  much  more  favourable  to  modefty  and 
purity  of  manners,  than  the  gymnaftic  exercifes  of  the  Greeks. 
The  latter  had  the  moft  odious  efFeds  in  promoting  a  deteftable 
pafljon,  that  ought  to  be  profcribed  by  all  nations.  This  was  au- 
thorifed  by  a  fliameful  law  among  the  Thebans  'I-  and  the  \  Cre- 


§  On  this  account,  fays  XenOphon,  a  country  life  is  very  much  to  be  preferred 
to  that  of  a  town,  as  one  that  fupplies  a  people  whofe  qualities  are  more  excellent, 
and  their  attachments  to  the  ftate  much  ftronger.  —  Xenophont  Oeconom.  ch.  v, 
feft.  10. 

The  Romans  employed  both  thefe  motives,  with  great  fuccefs,  in  ftrengthening 
the  bond  of  union  between  individuals  and  the  ftate.  One  of  the  terms  by  which 
the  love  of  our  country  was  exprefled,  was  perfonal  (pro  patria  ;)  and  another  of  a 
local  nature  (pro  aris  &  focis.) 

*  Polybii,  lib.  vi.  extr.  i. 

t  Plutarch's  Life  of  Pelopldas. 

X  Ariftot.  de  Republic,  lib.  ii.  cap.  lo.— Strabon.  lib.  x. 

tans. 
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tans,  under  a  pretence  of  foftening  the  manners  of  the  youth, 
which  the  ferocity  of  an  athletic  life  was  likely  to  render  favage. 
This  paflion,  however,  was  far  from  being  encouraged  among  the 
II  Romans,  but  always  held  infamous  and  deteftable. 

But  to  return  from  this  digreffion. — I  am  inclined  to  think, 
though  not  without  fome  doubt,  that  although  the  local  regard 
and  attachment  is  increafed  by  this  change  in  the  way  of  life, 
the  perfonal  attachment  to  individuals  is  rather  diminiflied. 
Thus  inftances  of  friendfhip  occurred,  I  am  apt  to  think,  more 
commonly  among  the  *  Greeks  than  the  Romans,  as  the  former 
of  thefe  people  approached  nearer  to  a  paftoral  ftate.  Homer 
is  every  where  full  of  the  moft  devoted  attachment  of  this  kind, 
which  he  defcribes  fo  naturally,  and  at  the  fame  time  with  fuch 
force  and  energy,  and  feems  to  take  fuch  pleafure  in  dwelling 
upon  it,  as  flrongly  intimates  it  to  be  a  defcription  of  the  manners 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  of  the  eftimation  in  which 
thefe  regards  were  then  held. 

Virgil  has,  indeed,  given  us  a  pidlure  of  a  fimilar  connedlion, 
which,  on  many  accounts,  can  hardly  be  too  much  admired;  but 
it  is  evidently  an  imitation  of  Homer,  and  that  fo  exa£t,  as  indi- 
cates that  this  paffion  was  originally  little  felt  or  encouraged 
among  that  people  with  whom  Virgil  lived. 

Even  Cicero,  although  he  has  written  a  moft  elegant  and  valua- 
ble  work  on  this  fpecies  of  regard,  had,  I  am  apt  to  think,  no 
very  high  idea  of  it,  at  leaft  in  that  degree  which  was  fo  much 
cultivated  among  the  Greeks. 

II  Thofe  who  committed  it  were  called  ccrpare  infames. — Taciti  Germ.  cap.  xii. 

Virgil  has,  indeed,  dcfcribed  the  criminal  paflion  of  Corydon  for  Alexis,  in  his 
fccond  Eclogue  ;  but  thi-s  is  thought  to  be  an  imitation  of  the  third  paftoral  of 
Theocritus,  called  Comajles,  or  perhaps  of  the  twelfth,  called  Aites. 

Salluft  likewife  fpcaks  of  this  crime  with  great  abhorrence,  and  fcarcely  credibl? 
even  of  Catiline. — Bell.  Catilinar. 

It  was  death  by  the  civil  law. — C.  ix.  g,  31. 

*  §ce  the  Sympofmm  of  Plato,  Speech  of  Phxdius. 

His 
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His  accurate  defcriptions  of  this  pafTion  and  its  f-veral  fpecies, 
the  bounds  to  which  it  fhould  extend,  the  means  whereby  it  may 
be  diffolved,  and  the  circumftances  of  iife  beft  adapted  to  it,  argue, 
indeed,  a  philofophical  knowledge  of  the  fubjed:,  but  not  a  fenfibi- 
lity  and  feeling  of  the  emotions  it  produces ;  and,  in  my  opinion, 
we  are  not  only  more  entertained,  but  alfo  more  infl;ru<fled  in  the 
nature  of  friendship,  by  reading  the  defcription  of  the  connedion 
of  Achilles  and  Patroclus  in  Homer,  than  by  all  Cicero's  elaborate, 
and,  indeed,  excellent  performance.  I  am,  indeed,  apt  to  think, 
that  Cicero's  fondnefs  for  the  Grecian  philofophy  and  literature, 
not  only  c.iufed  him  to  chufe  this  as  a  fubjed:  of  difquifition,  but 
alfo  influenced  his  ftyle  and  manner  of  writing  concerning  it. 

Another  alteration  which  the  change  of  the  way  of  life,  as  I  ap- 
prehend, produces,  is  the  rendering  the  people  lefs  addifted  to  war, 
and  a  life  of  warfare  *.  I  do  not,  however,  mean  to  infinuate, 
that  the  pradice  of  agriculture  tends  to  abate  courage;  only  that, 
by  employing  the  time  and  diverting  the  attention,  it  forms  ano- 
ther objed:  of  purfuit,  and  confequently  leaves  lefs  leifure  and  op- 
portunity for  warlike  employment.  The  different  methods,  alfo, 
of  procuring  fuftenance,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  food  itfelf 
gained  by  agriculture,  from  that  got  by  hunting,  or  in  a  paftoral 
life — both  which  lafl:  have  been  before  obferved  to  be  nearly  alto- 
gether of  the  animal  kifid — render  the  people  who  live  by  agricul- 
ture, and  who,  of  confequence,  feed  much  on  vegetables,  much 
lefs  ferocious  and  cruel,  and  of  confequence  lefs  daring,  than  thofe 
who  live  either  by  hunting  or  pafturage. 

The  northern  nations,  who  invaded  the  Roman  empire,  had 
their  ferocity  greatly  abated  by  fettling  in  the  countries  they  had 
feized,  and  thus  changing  their  way  of  life ;  and  fome  of  them 


*  Strabo  tells  us,  that  the  Romans  compelled  the  inhabitants  of  Gallia  Narbo- 
nenfis  to  follow  the  profeflion  of  agriculture,  in  order  to  abate  their  warlike  difpofi- 
tion. — Straboni  lib.  iv. 

3  A  were 
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were  fuccelTively  expelled  by  others,  as  they  altered  their  difpofi- 
tion,  and  became  lefs  warlike. 

The  Romans,  however,  appear  to  be  a  notable  exception  to  the 
pofition  here  laid  down,  as  that  people  were  the  greateft  encou- 
ragers  of  agriculture,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  moil  fuccefsful  iir 
*  military  affairs,  of  any  nation  that  ever  was  knowiv;  to  which 

fuccefs- 

*  Romulus,  fays  Dionyfius  Halicarnaflenfis,  being  fenfible  that  the  means  by  which 
a  whole  people  (the  greateft  part  of  whom  are  hard  to  govern)  can  be  induced  to  em- 
brace a  life  of  fociety,  to  prefer  juilice  to  gain,  to  cultivate  a  perfeverance  in  labour, 
and  to  look  upon  nothing  more  valuable  than  virtue,  is  not  inftru£lion,  but  the  habitual 
pradice  of  fuch employments  as  lead  to  every  thing  that  is  virtuous;  and  that  thofe  who 
pradlife  them  from  neceflity  rather  than  choice,  as  foon  as  they  are  freed  from  that  re- 
ftraint,  return  to  their- natural  difpofition.  For  thefe  reafons  he  appointed  flavesand 
foreigners  to  exercife  thofe  trades  that  are  fedentary  and  mechanical,  and  promote 
fhameful  appetites,  looking  upon  them  as  the  deftroyers  and  corruptors  both  of  the 
bodies  and  minds  of  all  who  praftife  them;  and  thefe  trades  were  for  a  long  time 
held  ignominious  by  the  Romans,  and  exercifed  by  none- of  them.  The  only  em- 
ployments he  left  to  freemen  were  thefe  two,  agriculture  and  warfare  :  for  he  ob^ 
ferved,  that  the  men  fo  employed  are  temperate,  lefs  intangled  in  the  purfuits  of  for» 
bidden  love,  and  fubjeft  to  that  kind  of  avarice  only,  which  leads  them  not  to  in-^ 
jure  one  another,  but  to  enrich  therafelves  at  the  expence  of  the  enemy.  But  finding 
that  each  of  thefe  occupations,  feparate  from  the  otlrer,  is  imperfcet,  and  produces 
murmurs  ;  in  Read  of  appointing  one  part  of  the  men  to  till  the  earth,  and  the  other  to 
lay  wafte  the  enemies  country,  according  to  the  inftitution  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
he  ordered  the  fame  perfons  to  exercife  the  employments  both  of  hufbandmen  and 
foldiers,  and  accuftomed  them,  in  time  of  peace,  to  live  in  the  country,  and  cultivate 
the  land,  except  when  it  was  neceffary  for  them  to  come  to  market;  upon  which  oc- 
cafions  they  were  to  meet  in  the  city,  in  order  to  traffic;  and  to  that  end  he  appointed 
•a  market  to  be  held  every  ninth  day  :  and  in  time  of  war,  he  taught  them  the  duty 
of  foldiers,  and  not  to  yield  to  any,  either  in  the  fatigues  or  advantages  which  attend 
it ;  for  by  dividing  equally  among  them  the  flaves,  lands,  and  money  they  had  taken 
from  the  enemy,  he  infpired  them  with  a  chearfulnefs  to  engage  in  his  military  expe- 
ditions.—  Dionyf.  Halic.  b.  ii.  ch.  28.   Spelman's  Tranflat. 

Ancus  Martius  likewife  advifed  the  people  to  apply  to  agriculture. — Dionyf.  Ha- 
licarn.  book  ii.  ch.  27. 

Several  of  the  military  rewards,  at  that  period,  were  relative  to  agriculture.  Ho- 
ratius  Codes  received  as  a  reward,  as  much  land  as  he  could  incircle  with  a  plough 
inoncday.— Liviij  lib.  ii.  cap.  10. — Dionyf.  Halicarii.  b.  v.  ch.  25. 

The 
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'fuccefs  their  attention  to  agriculture  is  juftly  thought  to  have  not 
a  little  contributed.  Had  the  northern  nations,  who  fettled  in 
Xiombardy  and  Italy,  not  only  purfued  the  fame  method  of  life, 
but  alfo  preferved  their  military  temper  and  occupation,  like  the 
Romans,  inftead  of  fmking  into  luxury,  floth,  and  effeminacy,  their 
adopting  the  profeffion  of  agriculture  would  only  have  rendered 
them  more  formidable,  by  affording  them  a  fupply  and  recruit  for 
their  armies,  an  advantage  of  which  they  had  the  greatefl:  need.  All, 
therefore,  that  I  mean  fliould  be  here  underflood  is,  that  the  change 
■from  a  paftcral  flate  to  a  life  of  agriculture  renders  the  profefiion  of 
arms  lefs  univerfal  among  the  people  y  not  that  it  abates  their  mi- 
litary ftrength  or  power,  but,  when  well  regulated,  rather  increafes 
it*.  Agriculture,  I  apprehend,  is  much  more  favourable  to  in- 
duftry  than  eitherof  the  foregoing  ways  of  life.  Among  a  people 
who  fubfift  in  a  great  meafure  by  hunting,  great  part  of  the  time  is 
fpent  in  -j-  idlenefs  j  and  although  a  paftoral  life  is  rather  more 
adlive,  it  requires  attention  rather  than  labour.  But  the  culti- 
vation of  the  foil,  and  the  reaping  its  fruits,  demand  a  regular  and 
unceafing  toil,  which  fully  occupies  the  time,  although  it  does  not 
^leed  any  violent  exertions  of  flrength.     However,   this  conftant 


The  fame  reward  was  given  to  Mucius  Scjevola. — Dionyf.  Halic.  b.  v.  ch.  25. 

Several  of  the  puniflimeiits,  as  well  as  rewards,  about  that  period,  had  a  reference 
to  agriculture.  Thus  the  Romans,  in  the  confulfliip  of  Menenius,  fon  to  Menenius 
Agrippa,  abolifhed  all  pecuniary  fines,  and  changed  them  to  payments  in  fheep  and 
oxen.— Dionyf.  b.  ix.  c.  28. 

*  'It  is  only  civilifed  nations  that  make  war.  The  contefts  of  fava"-es  and  barba- 
rians are  only  robbery.  Strabo  fays,  that  Ma/Tinifla  civilifed  the  Numidians,  and 
taught  them  agriculture,  and  inflrudted  how  to  make  war,  inftead  of  robbery  and 
plundering.  Tacitus  gives  a  like  r.ccount  of  the  Catti,  whom  he  reprefents  as  the 
moft  knowing  and  intelligent  of  any  of  the  German  nations  ;  that  the  other  nations 
went  out  to  battle,  but  the  Catti  only  made  war.— Strabon.  lib.  xvii. — Taciti 
Germ.  cap.  xxx. 

t  Multum  venatibus,  plus  per  otium  tranfigunt. — Ta-citi  Germanije,  cap.  xv. 

3  A  2  laborious 
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laborious  employment  imparts  great  power  and  '\.  firmnefs  to  the 
body,  and  by  that  means  renders  thofe  who  praftife  it  extremely 
well  fuited  to  any  ||  warlike  bufmeis.  Another  efFedt  of  an  agri- 
cultural or  ruftic  life,  is  that  of  exhibiting  charadlers  in  their  ori- 
ginal and  native  form.  In  mixed  fociety,  people  are  obliged  to 
conceal  or  diffemble  their  fentiments,  and  aflume  a  behaviour  and. 
ftyle  of  adlion  often  foreign  to  their  real  opinions  and  incli- 
nations. 

The  prevalence  of  fafliidn,  the  influence  of  example,  the  defire 
of  applaufe,  and  the  dread  of  cenfure,  obftrudt  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  the  mind,  and,  in  place  of  the  charadler  formed  by  na- 
ture, fubftitute  a  creature  of  art.  But  the  folitudeof  a  country  life, 
which  removes  people  at  once  from  the  immediate  example,  ad- 
vice, or  cenfure  of  their  neighbours,  renders  every  man  in  fome 
meafure  independent  of  another,  and  encourages  him  to  give  a 
loofe  to  his  inclinations,  and  to  acknowledge  no  other  director,  in 
matters  of  moral  *  indifference,  than  his  own  will  or  caprice. 

%  Nations  who  prailife  agriculture  are  mucli  ftronger  in  body  than  thofe  who  live 
by  hunting,  or  pafturage  at  leaft ;  they  are  more  capable  of  perfevering  and  conti- 
nued labour.  Thus  it  appears  from  Tacitus  and  Dion  Caflius,  that  the  Germans 
were  incapable  of  any  long  endurance  of  fatigue  and  labour  ;  and  the  fame  is  true  of 
the  American  Indians. — Taciti  German,  cap.  iv. — Dion.  Cafl".  lib.  xxxviii. — Ro- 
bertfon's  Hift.  of  America. 

II  At  ex  agricolis  et  viri  fortifSmi  etmilites  ftrenuiffimi  gignuntur. — Cato  de  Re 
Ruftica. 

At  mchcrcule  vera  ilia  Romana  proles  affiduis  venatibus,  nee  minus  agreftibus 
operibus  exercita,  firmiflimis  praevaluit  corporibus,  ac  militiam  belli  cum  res  poftu- 
lavit  facile  fuftinuit,  durata  pacis  laboribus,  femperque  rufticam  plebem  praepofuit 
urbanse. — ColumelLT?,  lib.  i. 

Vide  ctiam  Xcnopliont.  CFconom.  cap.  v.   §4. 

Oliver  Cromwell  advifcd  the  parliament  to  enlift  into  their  fervice  farmers  fons,, 
and  men  bred  to  agriculture.  —  Hume's  Hift.  of  England. 

Machiavcl  was  of  the  fame  opinion. — Art  of  War,  book  i.  ch.  8. 

*  Sec  Rambler,  No.  1 38. 

SECT. 
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SECT.     II.     EffeSfs  of  a  life  of  agriculture  upon  the  Manners^ 

Firft,  as  to  the  moral  part.  I  am  apt  to  believe  that  the  change 
of  the  way  of  life,  from  paflurage  to  agriculture,  contributes,  \\\ 
feveral  refpefts,  to  the  improvement  of  the  moral  character. 

It  has  been  before  obferved,  that,  at  the  firft  introdud:ion  of  the 
knowledge  of  property,  the  defire  of  obtaining  it  is  more  violent  than 
in  the  fubfequent  ftages.  Men  are  at  that  time  not  only  influenced 
by  the  power  and  refped:  it  beftows,  and  the  gratifications  it  pur- 
chafes,  but  are  alfo  attradled  by  it  as  a  novelty,  and  confequently 
their  thirft  after  it  is  *  immenfe,  efpecially  the  figns  of  it,  as  the 
precious  metals.  Hence  the  violent  avidity  for  gold,  fliewn  by 
the  northern  nations  who  invaded  the  Roman  empire,  and  in  fome 
meafure  by  the  Spaniards  who  invaded  Peru  and  Mexico ;  to 
which  laft  the  quantity  of  riches  difcovered  was  at  leaft  as  new  and 
unexpected  as  what  was  acquired  by  the  former. 

People,  too,  who  are  but  newly  acquainted  with  property,  and 
who,  from  their  way  of  life,  poiTefs  a  great  degree  of  ferocity  of 
dilpofition,  except  at  no  means,  however  violent,  to  attain  it.  Hence 
the  horrible  -|-  depredations  of  the  northern  nations,  on  their  inva- 
fion  of  the  louthern  parts  of  Europe  j  who  at  firft  fight  feem  to= 
have  had  no  other  end  in  view  than  the  utter  deftrudlion  of  the 
countries  into  which  they  penetrated.  But  when  thefe  very  people 
began  to  fettle  in  the  parts  they  had  fubdued,  their  ferocity  and 
cruelty  abated  ;  they  became  juft  and  regular  in  their  dealings, 
and  enabled  the  moft  equitable  \  laws.  Property,  at  their  firft  be- 
ing acquainted  with  it,  excited  only  a  defire  of  procuring  it,  which 
they  gratified  at  all  events  ;  but  afterwards  they  confidered  that  a 


*  Auri  cupidine  immenfa  flagrantes.— Amm.  Marcell.  Defc.  Hiinnor. 
+  Robertfon's  Hift.  of  Charles  V.  vol,  i.  note  E. 

t  This  was  the  charader  of  the  laws  of  the  Burgundians,  Saxons,  and  Lombards. 

different 
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•different  mode  of  condudl  was  neceffary  for  the  prefervation  and 
enjoyment  of  it,  and  to  reprefs  the  fame  ||  violence  to  themfelvej;, 
which  they  had  employed  in  obtaining  it.  Agriculture  had  like- 
wife  a  great  effedl  in  repreffing  violence,  by  communicating  a 
mode  of  obtaining  property  by  labour  and  induftry ;  which  were 
foon  found  to  be  more  fecure  and  permanent,  as  well  as  more  re- 
gular, methods  of  acquifition  than  force  and  rapine,  and  which 
quickly  imparted  notions  of*juflnefs  and  honefty  in  all  their 
dealings  and  tranfadlions.  The  mixture  of  vegetable  diet,  which 
a  life  of  agriculture  neceflarily  introduced,  contributed  like- 
wife,  I  imagine,  to  abate  their  ferocity. 

Agriculture  ^Ifo,  I  believe,  improves  the  morals  of  the  people, 
"by  difperfing  them  over  the  country.  A  paftoral  life  naturally 
collefts  great  numbers  of  people  together  ;  which  always  tends  to 
corrupt  their  manners,  efpecially  when  fo  much  time  is  unem- 
ployed, as  is  the  cafe  in  that  way  of  life.  But  agriculture  requires 
that  the  people  fhould  be  fcattered,  and  likewife  it  fupplies  them 
with  conftant  employment,  and  by  that  means  removes  two  great 
fources  of  corruption.  Thus  the  Romans,  who  were  at  firft  col- 
ledled  from  fhepherds,   robbers,    and  outlaws,    fcon   became,    by 

11  Arrian  tells  us,  that  Alexander  built  cities  for  the  Indian  nations,  that  they 
might  no  longer  lead  a  wandering  life,  but  "betake  themfelves  to  the  works  of  agri- 
culture, in  order  that  being  poffefied  of  property,  which  naturally  imparted  feme 
concern  for  its  prefervation,  they  might  on  that  account  be  more  cautious  of  offering 
-violence  and  injury  to  others.— Hiftory  of  India. 

*  The  earth,  fays  Xenophon,  which  is  itfclf  a  Deity,  teaches  juftice  to  all  who 
are  capable  of  confidering  its  nature,  as  it  makes  the  moft  ample  recompence  to  thofe 
who  duly  attend  to  its  cultivation. —  CEcon.  ch.  v.   §12. 

maxime  pius  quaeftus  ftabiliffimufque  confequitur,  minimeque  invidiofus. 

minimeque  male  cogitantes  funt,  qui  in  eoftudio  occupati  funt.— Cato  de  Re  Ruf- 

tica,  lib.  i. 

Cicero  had  a  great  opinion  of  the  good  cftcas  of  an  agricultural  life  on  the  man- 
ners and  condua.— See  his  work  De  Sene^ute  &  pro  L.  Rofcio  Amerino. 

Strabo  fays,  that  thofe  who  pradifed  agriculture  in  India  were  the  moft  moral  and 
juft  of  any  of  the  ranks  of  people.— Defer.  India. 

fettling 
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fettling  in  a  fixed  habitation,  and  by  application  to  agriculture,  a 
people  highly  moral  and  religious ;  and  the  barbarous  nations  that 
invaded  Europe,  abated  much  of  their  ferocity,  violence,  and  rapa- 
city, on  fettling  in  the  countries  they  had  conquered.  Agriculture 
likewife  may,  I  think,  be  confidered  as  favourable  to  morals,  as  it  is 
an  advance  towards  civilifation.  This  always  introduces  a  fenfe  of 
decorum  and  propriety  into  our  conduct,  adverfe  to  the  commiffion 
of  flagitious  adlions ;  which  ferves  as  a  ccnfiderable  check  on^  thofe 
difpofed  to  perpetrate  them. 

As  to  internal  corruption,  or  that  which  arifes  from  the  influence 
of  money,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  alfo  is  diminiflied  by  the 
change  of  the  way  of  life.  The  nations  who  live  in  a  paftoral  ftate 
at  prefent,  are  the  mofl  venal  and  corrupt  of  any  in  the  world. 
The  Arabs  and  Tartars  will  do  any  thing  for  money  ;  and  it  fcems 
to  have  been  held  in  equal  eftimation  by  the  northern  nations.  It 
appears,  from  all  accounts,  that  the  ancient  Gauls  were  exceflively 
fond  of  gold.  Brennus  offered  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Rome  for  a 
thoufand  pounds  weight  of  gold.  The  Gafatas  were  fo  called^ 
from  ferving  under  any  people  for  pay.  The  -j-  Infubrians  and 
Boians  bribed  the  kings  of  the  Gauls  to  make  war  upon  the  Ro- 
mans. Livy  :{:alfo  tells  us  of  the  fame  people,  that  although  Han- 
nibal had  gained  their  alliance  and  good-will,  he  could  not  keep' 
them  fleady  to  his  interefl:,  without  making  prefents  of  this  metal  to- 
their  chiefs.  But  the  nations  who  have  encouraged  agriculture,, 
have  in  general  preferved  a  greater  degree  of  independence  and  dig- 
nity of  charadler..  The  Romans,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  republic,, 
were  highly  difinterefled  and  public-fpirited.  Manius  Curius, 
Fabricius,  Cincinnatus,  Regulus,  all  of  whom  led  a  life  of  agri- 


t  Polyb.  b.  ii.  ch.  2. 

%  Praeoccupatos  jam  ab  Annibale  Gallorum  animos  efle,  fed  ne  illi  quidem  ipfi 
fatis  mitem  gentem  fore,  adeo  ferocia  atque  indoinita  ingenia  effe,  ni  fubinde  auro, 
cujus  avidiflima  gens  eft,  principiimanimi  concilientur. — Livii,  lib.  xxi. 

culture,, 
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culture,  afford  inftances  that  they  then  poffefied  thefe  virtues  in  the 
moft  eminent  degree ;  and  thefe  examples  were  highly  refpedled, 
•and  quoted  with  admiration  by  that  people,  even  in  the  moil  *  de- 
generate times. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  manners,  as  far  as  relates  to 
the  behaviour,  are  iefs  polifiied  in  this  ftate  of  life  than  in  the  fore- 
going, thoiigh  perhaps  this  may  not  always  hold  true. 

Tacitus  tells  us,  that  the  behaviour  of  the  Germans  was  ■f  cour- 
teous and  obliging  to  ftrangers ;  and  the  manners  of  the  people 
during  the  middle  ages,  when  the  nations  of  Europe  in  general 
were  little  removed  from  a  flate  of  barbarifm,  were  in  a  high  de- 
gree J  refpeftful,  polite,  and  elegant.  Where  nearly  every  man  in 
a  ftate  is  of  the  fame  profefTion,  it  introduces  a  kind  of  equality, 
and  renders  each  of  them  an  objedl  of  refpedl  to  the  other;  confe- 
quently  no  tyrannical  or  oppreffive  afcendency  is  gained  by  any 
particular  fet  or  rank  of  people,  which  often  takes  place  in  ftates 
where  there  are  a  variety  of  functions  and  occupations.  Vv  here 
men,  alfo,  are  conftantly   afiembled  in  great  numbers,   neceflity 

*  Regulum,  et  Scauros,  animsque  magna 
Prodigum  Paulum,  fuperante  Poeno, 
Gratus  infigni  referam  Camoena, 

Fabriciumque. 
Hunc  et  incomptis  Curium  capillis 
Utilem  bello  tulit,  et  Camillum 
Sasva  paupertas,  et  avitus  apto 
Cum  lare  fundus. 

Horatii  Odar.  1.  i.  od.  i2. 


-parvoque  potentem 


Fabrrcium,  vel  te  fulco  Serrane  fercntem. 

Virgil,  j^neid.  1.  vi.  ).  844,  845. 

Vide  etiam  Silii  Italic,  lib.  xiii.  1.  720.— Valcrii  Maxim,    lib.  iv.  c.  4-. — Clau- 
dian.  lib.  iv.  1.  412.  Conf.  Honor. — et  in  Rufinum,  lib.  i.  1.  100. 
f  Vi<Etus  inter  hofpites  comis. — Tacit.  German,  c.xxii. 
J  Stuart's  View  of  Society  in  Europe,  ch.  ii,  k£t.  5. 

5  compels 
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compels  them  to  attend  to  the  formalities  of  behaviour  ;  which  arc 
the  more  flridly  obferved,  not  only  to  keep  up  the  refped  of  the 
people  for  each  other— on  which  military  courage  fo  much  de- 
pends— but  alfo  from  the  confideration  that  each  individual  has 
conftantly  by  his  fide  a  weapon,  ready  to  revenge  infults  and  chaf- 
tife  negledls.  But  an  agricultural  ftate  is  nearly,  in  every  refpe<fl, 
the  reverfe  of  that  juil  defcribed.  There  is  a  neceflity  for  diffe- 
rent ranks,  as  well  as  fund:ions  and  occupations,  in  fuch  a  fociety; 
the  nature  of  their  employment  being  local,  precludes  them  from 
variety  of  acquaintance  j  and  their  fenfe  of  honour  is  feldom  fo 
nice  as  to  render  tranfgrefTions  in  point  of  behaviour,  unlefs  ac- 
companied with  fome  fubflantial  injury,  great  objedls  of  concern. 
In  fhort,  the  politenefs  of  agricultural  nations,  like  what  Mr. 
*  Montefquieu  has  obferved  of  the  Englifli,  is  rather  in  their  mo- 
rals than  in  their  behaviour. 

How  this  way  of  life  influences  the  condition  of  women,  is  difficult 
to  determine ;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  different  in  different  countries. 
Among  the  Romans  -f-,  the  lituation  of  women  was  highly  refpeft- 
able.  Romulus  ordained,  that  the  wife  fliould  be  an  equal  partaker 
of  the  fortune  with  her  hufband  j  and  Ihe  was  even  affoclated 
with  him  in  the  office  of  %  prieflhood.  The  coalition  of  the  Ro- 
mans and  Sabines  was  brought  about  by  the  interceffion  of  women, 
which  were  alfo  thought  the  moil  fecure  1|  hoftages  that  could  be 
given  to  Porfena.  Cloelia,  one  of  thefe,  had  an  **  equeflrian 
flatue  ered;ed  to  her  honour  at  the  public  charge.  The  injury  of- 
fered to  Lucretia  procured  the  expulfion  of  the  Tarquins,  and  that 

*  Sp.  of  Laws,  book  xix.  c.  27. 

t  Perhaps  the  warlike  turn  of  the  Romans  might  make  tlie  women  more  regarded. 
It  is  an  obfcrvation  of  Ariftotle,  which  is  verified  by  experience,  that  women  have 
the  moft  power  among  a  warlike  people. — Dc  Rcpublica,  lib.  ii.  cap.  9. 

X  Dionyf.  Halicarn.  book  ii. 

II   Livii,  lib.  ii.  cap.  13. 

**  Livii,  lib.  ii.  cap.  13,  14. — Dionyf.  Halic.  b.  r. 

3  B  to 
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to  Virginia  produced  the  reftoration  of  the  ancient  form  of  govern- 
pient.  But  the  moft  remarkable  inftance,  perhaps,  of  any,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  hiftory  of  Coriolanus ;  who,  although  deaf  to  the  in- 
treaties  of  the  fenate  in  general,  and  his  mod:  intimate  friends,  the 
greatefb  perfons  in  the  ftate,  yielded,  notv/ithflanding,  to  female 
fupplication,  and  fpared  his  country  from  the  deftrudtion  *  he  was 
about  to  Inflift. 

I  am  apt  to  think,  that  an  agricultural  way  of  life  is  extremely 
favourable  to  paternal  authority. 

The  power  of  a  father  over  his  fon,  in  the  Roman  republic, 
was  very  great,  and  nearly  unbounded.  He  might,  at  any  period 
of  the  life  of  the  latter,  inflidl  upon  him  -f-  any  corporal  punidi- 
ment,  however  difgraceful ;  might  confine  him,  reduce  him  to  the 
condition  of  a  flave,  and  even  put  him  [j:  to  death.  Parricide  was, 
for  a  long  time,  efleemcd  a  crime  impoflible  to  be  perpetrated  ; 
and  when,  at  laft,  experience  taught  them  the  necefllty  of  enacting 
a  law  for  its  punifhment,  the  penalty  of  death  was  inliidled  in  the 
mofl  odious  |1  and  difgraceful  manner. 

*  A  temple  was  built  on  this  occafion,  and  dedicated  to  the  fortune  of  women, 
fortunse  muliebri. — Livii,  lib.  2. — Dionyf.  HalicarnafT.  book  viii. 

•f  By  virtue  of  this  law,  fays  Dionyfius,  men  of  diftiniSion,  whilft  they  were  ha- 
ranguing from  the  roftra,  in  oppofition  to  the  fenate,  and  in  favour  of  the  people, 
and  on  that  account  gaining  great  popularity,  have  been  pulled  down  from  thence, 
and  carried  away  by  their  fathers,  to  undergo  fuch  punifhnicnt  as  they  thought  fit; 
and  whilft  thev  were  leading  away  through  the  Forum,  none  prcfeiit,  neither  conful, 
nor  tribune,  nor  the  people  themfelves — who  were  flattered  by  them,  and  thought  all 
power  inferior  to  their  own — durft  give  them  anyafliftance. — Dionyf.  Halic.  book  ii. 
§26. 

X  Aulus  Fulvius  fet  out  to  join  Catiline;  his  father  called  him  back,  and  put 
him  to  death. — Salluft.  Bell.  Cat. 

It  muft,  however,  be  obferved,  that  the  Romans  did  not  cxercife  the  power  of  life 
and  death  over  their  children,  without  the  formality  of  a  trial,  at  which  the  friends 
and  relations  were  prcfent,  and  according  to  their  fentence  the  punifhmcnt  was  in- 
fli<Eted.  —  Valer.  Maxim.  1.  v.  c.  8.  §2,3,5. — See  alfo  PufFendorf,  b.  iv.   c.  2. 

J  They  were  tied  up  in  a  fack,  with  a  dog,  an  ape,  a  cock,  and  a  fox,  and  thrown 
into  the  fca. 

The 
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The  Roman  fenate,  to  whom  the  government  of  the  ftatc  was 
originally  intrufted,  were  called  fathers,  from  the  refemblance  of 
their  authority  to  that  of  parents,  and  perhaps  in  order  to  prefcrve 
the  refped  for  that  connexion.  The  country  itfelf  was  named 
Patria  on  a  fimilar  account,  and  was  fuppofed  to  mean  the  *  fenate 
and  magiftrates.  It  was  a  maxim  amongft  them,  that  parental 
authority  was  to  be  moderated  by  -f  patience  and  fubmiflion  only. 
No  man  could  hold  any  public  office,  or  be  a  magiftrate,  whihl 
his  father  was  a  prifoner  among  J  the  enemy.  Perhaps,  too,  the 
cuftom  of  adoption,  fo  frequent  among  this  people,  might  be  in- 
ftituted  in  order  to  extend  paternal  authority. 

Egypt  11 ,  alfo,  where  agriculture  was  carried  to  a  high  pitch, 
was  remarkable  for  the  great  refpedt  paid  to  parents. — Children 
gave  their  parents  honourable  burial ;  they  pledged  their  bodies 
for  large^fums,  and  thofe  who  did  not  redeem  them,  were  them- 
felves  denied  interment.  A  father,  in  Egypt,  was  not  put  to  death 
for  killing  his  fon  ;  but  a  fon,  who  killed  his  father,  was  executed 
with  the  mofl:  horrid  tortures. 

In  China,  likewife,  where  agriculture  is  the  main  objecfl  of  the 
idate,  great  regard  is  paid  to  the  connedlion  betv/een  children  and 
their  parents. 

Father  Le  Comte  §  tells  us,  that  if  a  fon  fiiould  be  (o  infolent 
as  to  fliew  any  difrefpedl  to  his  parents,  or  to  lay  violent  hands 
upon  them,  no  punifliment  is  thought  too  fevere  for  fuch  a  crime. 
The  emperor  himfelf  performs  the  office  of  judge.     All  the  Man- 

*  Livii,  lib.  XXV. 

t  Parentum  faevitiam  patiendo  &-ferendo  Icniendam  efTe. — Livii,  lib.  xxvii. 

X  Dionyf.  Halicarn.  book  ii. 

The  only  law  of  Romulus  that  remains,  refpe£ls  filial  obedience. — "  Sci  Paren- 
tcm  pucr  verberit,  aft  oloe  plorafTuit,  pucr  diveis  parentum  facer  eflo;  fi  nurus,  fa- 
cra  diveis  parentum  efto. — Rofini,  Antiq.  p.  559. 

[{  Diodor.  Sicul.  lib.  i. 

§  Le  Comte,  on  the  Policy  and  Government  of  the  Chinefe. 

•;  B  2  darrns. 
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darlns,  near  the  place,  are  turned  oiit,  efpecially  thofe  of  that 
town  who  have  been  lb  negligent  in  their  inftrudlions.  Tliey  de- 
-ftroy  the  houfe  of  the  offender,  and  even  thofe  adjacent,  and  fet 
Dp  monuments  and  memorials  of  fo  tlagitious  an  a6tion. 

Obedience  to  parents,  and  refpedt  to  fiiperiors,  is  likewife  the 
charad:eriftic  of  the  Japanefe  nation,  according  to  a  late  account  | ; 
which  alfo  remarks,  that  agriculture  is  fo  well  underftood  there, 
that  the  whole  country,  even  to  the  tops  of  the  hills,  is  cultivated. 

No  people  encouraged  agriculture  more  than  the  Jews ;  and 
among  none  was  paternal  authority  -]-  more  refpeded.  The  only 
promife  of  reward,  at  leafl  of  a  temporal  kind,  mentioned  in  the 
ten  commandments,  is  annexed  to  the  condition  of  honour  and  re- 
fpedl  to  parents. 

I  do  not,  however,  mean  to  fay,  that  an  agricultural  life  was,  in 
thefe  inftances,  the  fole  caufe  of  this  rerpe(5t,  but  only  that  it 
concurred  to  produce  this  effeil. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  apprehend,  that  where  little  or  no  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  the  parental  authority 
is  but  little  regarded.  Thus  the  American  Indians  *,  who  live  by 
hunting,  pay  no  refpedl  to  their  parents,  and  often  treat  them  with 
harfhnefs  and  infolence ;  nor  do  the  parents  expe(5t  any  peculiar 
attention  or  duty  from  their  children. 

Barbarous  nations,  likewife,  I  am  apt  to  think,  have  but  flight 
notions  of  this  connexion.  Tacitus  does  not  precifely  inform  us 
what  force  it  had  among  the  ancient  Germans,  whilft  it  fublifted ; 
but  we  know  that   it   was  diffolved  at  that  period  of  life  ||  when 

%  Thunberg's  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  Japan. — Philofoph.  Tranfadlions,  vol. 

Ixx.  p.  I. 

t  Agriculture  was  an  honourable  employment  among  the  Jews,  concerning 
which  their  legiflator  had  entered  much  into  detail.  (See  Leviticus,  chap.  xxv. 
and  many  other  places.)  By  the  municipal  law  of  the  Jews,  he  that  curfcd  his 
father  or  mother  were  put  to  death.— Levit.  xx. 

•  Rohertfon's  America,  book  iv. 

g  Ants  hoc  domus  pars  vidcturj  mox  reipublicae. — Tasiti  German,  cap.  xiii. 

they 
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they  were  able  to  carry  arms.  From  the  way  of  life,  alfo,  of  the 
barbarous  nations  defcribed  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  +,  it  is 
probable  that  this  obligation  could  not  be  very  powerful ;  as  the 
children  were  bred  up  to  the  age  of  puberty  by  women ;  were 
never  perfonally  acquainted  with  their  fathers,  being  brought  up 
proniifcuouily,  and  at  a  diftance  from  their  native  connexions, 
and  confequently  could  not  be  much  under  their  controul. 

In   the  Greek  republics,    where    agriculture   was   but   little   m 
efteem,   the   power  of  a  father  over  his  children   was  neither  k> 
great,  or  of  fo   long  duration,  as   in  the  Roman  ftate.     Dionyfius 
lialicarnaiTenfis  |1  remarics,  "  that  thofe   laws  which  Romulus  en- 
a(5ted  to  infpire  children   with  piety  and  reverence  towards  their 
parents,  and   to   oblige  them   to   honour  and  to  obey  their  fathers 
in  all  things,  both  words  and  adions,  are  much   fuperior  to  the 
Grecian  laws ;  for  the  Greek  legiflators  limited  a  very  flaort  time 
for  the  fon  to   be   under    the  government  of  his  father ;    fome, 
until  the  expiration  of  the  third  year  after  he  was  arrived  to  man- 
hood j  others,  as  long  as  he  continued  unmarried;  and  fome,  till 
their  names  were  rcgiftered  in  the  colleges  of  magiflrates ;   as  they 
had  learned  from  the  laws  of  Solon,  Pittacus,  and  Charondas,  in 
which  there  is  acknowledged  to  be  great  wifdom.     The  punifh- 

X  Vita  eft  illis  femper  in  fuga :  uxorefque  mercenariae  coiidu(51:;E  ad  tempus  ex 
pafto  :  ut  fit  fpccies  matrimonii,  dotis  nomine  futura  conjunx  lias  tarn  &  taber- 
iiaculum  ofFcrt  marito,  poft  ftatum  diem  fi  id  clegerit,  difceffHra  :  &  incredibile  eft 
quo  ardorc  apud  cos  in  Vcnerem  iiterque  folvatur  fexus.  Ita  autem  quoad  vixerint 
late  palantur,  ut  alibi  mulier  nubat,  in  loco  pariat  alio,  liberofque  prociil  educat, 
nulla  copia  quielccndi  permilTa. — Amm.  Marc.  1.  xiv.  cap.  5.  Defer.  Saracciior. 

Omnes  enim  fine  fedibus  fixis,  abfque  lare  vel  lege  aut  ritu  ftabili  difpalantur, 
Temper  fugicntium  limiles,  cum  carpentis  in  quibus  habitant:  ubi  conjuges  tetra 
jllis  vefiimenta  contexunt,  5i  coeunt  cum  maritis,  &  pariunt,  &  ad  ufque  pubcrtatem 
nutriunt  pueros.  Nullufque  apud  eos  interrogatus,  refponJere  unde  oritur  potefl, 
alibi  conceptus,  natufque  procul,  &  longius  educatus. — Ammian.  Marc.  1.  xiv. 
c.  V.  Defcript.  Hunn.  &  Aianor. 

\  Dionyf.  Halicarn.  1.  ii.  Spelman's  Tranflation, 

jnents. 
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ments,  alfo,  which  they  ordained  for  difobedience  in  children  were 
not  grievous — allowing  their  fathers  to  turn  them  out  of  doors,  and 
to  difinherit  them,  but  no  farther.  Whereas  gentle  punifhments 
are  not  fufficient  to  reflrain  the  folly  and  infolence  of  youth,  or  to 
reftore  thofe,  who  defpife  their  duty,  to  a  fenfe  of  it ;  for  which 
reafon,  among  the  Greeks,  great  indecencies  are  committed  by 
children  againft  their  parents." 

To  thefe  obfervations  of  Dionyfius  we  may  add,  that  even  in 
the  Spartan  republic,  wherein  *  obedience  was  fo  carefully  incul- 
cated, and  made  a  principle  of  government,  no  great  ufe  was  made 
of  paternal  authority.  Fathers  had  there,  indeed,  a  degree  of 
power  over  children  ;  but  this  power  was  common  to  all  fathers 
over  all  children,  whether  their  own  or  not,  and  was  probably  ex- 
ercifed  more  in  the  light  of  general  infpecflors  of  the  education  of 
youth,  than  in  a  private  -f-  paternal  capacity.  Every  child,  at 
Sparta,  whether  male  or  female,  was  accounted  to  be  the  pro- 
perty of  the  ftate ;  their  education  was  public,  and  in  a  fettled 
manner  j  nor  was  it  in  the  power  of  the  parents  to  alter  it  even 
in  the  mod  minute  article.     Some  of  the  mod  :}:  refpedtable  per- 

fons 

*  Every  one  knows,  fays  Xenophon,  that  the  Spartans  are  firft  inftru£led  to  obey 
the  magiftrates  and  the  laws. — On  the  Lacedaemonian  Republic. 

t  "  In  tliis  refpeft  he  judged  differently  from  mod  others.  For,  in  other  ftates, 
every  individual  is  mafter  of  his  own  children,  fcrvants,  and  poflcffions.  But  Ly- 
curgus — who  was  defirous  to  bring  it  about  that  the  citizens,  without  injuring  any 
one,  fhould  enjoy  all  their  advantages  in  common — ord.iincd  that  every  father 
fhould  have  a  command,  not  over  his  own  children  only,  but  of  thofe  of  others 
alfo." — Xenophon  on  the  Laced.T^monian  Republic,  ch.  vi.  §  i. 

X  '*  Lycurgus,  confidering  that  people  often  fet  flaves  over  children  as  thei«- 
governors  and  tutors,  chofc  rather  to  elcdl  a  man  for  their  preceptor  who  had 
palTed  the  principal  magiftracies  in  the  flate.  To  this  perfon,  from  his  employ- 
ment, they  gave  the  title  of  governor  of  the  youth.  To  him  was  intruded  the 
power  of  afTcmbling  the  youth,  and  of  punching  them  fevercly,  if  any  one,  on 
(tri£l  examination,  appeared  to  defcrve  it.  He  had,  as  an  attendant,  one  of  the 
young  «Dcn,  who  carried  the  rods,  that  he  might  have  the  inftrumtnts  of  puniflimcut 
10  in 
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Tons  in  the  flate  fuperintended  the  education  of  the  youth,  direded 
their  aftions  and  conduiEt,  and  pujiimed  them  at  their  difcretion  ; 
confequently,  there  was  little  room  for  domeflic  difcipline  or 
authority. 

It  is  not,  perl^aps,  very  difficult  to  account,  in  a  good  meafure 
at  lead,  for  the  influence  of  an  agricultural  life  in  extending  pa- 
ternal authority.  People,  who  follow  this  way  of  life,  are  obliged 
to  live,  in  a  good  meafure,  feparate  and  detached  from  others,  and 
confequently  lefs  expofed  to  the  contagion  of  a  turbulent,  fadious 
fpirit.  The  children  are  bred  up  with  their  parents  from  their 
birth  ;  they  are  always  in  their  fight,  are  their  affiflants  and  fervants 
in  the  bulinefs,  and  accuftonied  to  obedience  and  a  habit  of  in- 
duftry  from  their  early  youth.  Their  father  is  the  flrfl:,  and 
perhaps  the  only  perfon  they  are  taught  to  rcfpcdl  j  and  this  at- 
tachment does  not  abate  as  they  grow  up,  but  rather  increafes 
with  their  flrength  and  ability  to  become  ferviceable. 

SECT.     III.     hiflucnce  of  an  agricultural  way  of  Ife  upon 

the  intelleBs. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  life  of  this  kind  is  more  favourable 
to  the  improvement  of  the  underftanding  in  general,  efpecially  in 
ufeful  knowledge,  than  either  of  the  foregoing. 

Firft,  it  is  an  advance  towards  civilifation  and  improvement  of 
manners ;  circumflances  always  favourable  to  fcience,  at  leait  when 
carried  to  a  certain  degree  only. 

Next,  agriculture  itfelf  requires  fome  ftudy  and  attention  of 
mind,  at  leaft  of  thofe  who  carry  it  on  v/ith  a  view  to  its  im- 
provement— which  is  always  the  cafe  with  many  perfons,  v/herc  it 

in  readinefs  when  it  was  neccfTary  to  employ  them.  From  hence  it  comes,  that  the 
Spartan  youth  are  endued  with  great  modefty  and  refpeclfulnefs  of  behaviour  ;  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  a  fenfe  of  obedience  and  due  fubordination."  —  Xenophon  on  the 
Lacedosm.  Republic,  chap.  ii.  §  6. 

IS 
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is  managed  by  the  higher  ranks  of  people — and  of  confequence 
tends  to  introduce  a  habit  of  reafoning  and  rcfledlion  *,  joined 
with  experiment  and  obfervation. 

Next,  a  life  of  agriculture,  although  a  conftant  employment,  is 
favoBrable  to  knowledge,  and  exertion  of  the  faculties,  from  the 
very  habit  of  induftry  which  it  tends-  to  introduce.  Idlenefs  is  no 
friend  to  knowledge  ;  and,  whatever  fpeculative  moralifts  may  have 
fald  of  the  connection  between  fcience  and  leifure,  it  is  certain  that 
our  beft  information,  in  almofl  every  branch  of  knowledge,  has  been 
received  from  thofe  who  have  had  their  time  the  moft:  occupied. 

A  life  of  agriculture  is  alfo,  I  think,  favourable,  in  a  national 
view,  to  the  mental  facultie?,  by  affording  a  fubjedl  for  their  em- 
ployment to  every  rank  of  people.  In  the  other  ftates  of  life  there 
was  little  that  occurred,  in  the  ufual  courfe,  to  flimulate  curiofity 
and  to  promote  enquiry;  but  in  this,  where  an  objedt  is  prefented 
that  is  a  conftant  fubjedl  of  attention,  and  at  the  fame  time  fuf- 
ceptible  of  great  variety,  and  capable  of  much  improvement,  the 
mind  thus  urged,  and  naturally  aftive,  preffes  forward,  and  calls 
the  faculties  into  aftion. 

This  way  of  life  is  alfo,  in  my  opinion,  more  favourable  to  the 
powers  of  the  underftanding  than  the  former,  as  it  is  more  fta- 
tionary,  and  attached  to  a  fixed  place  or  fituation ;  a  circumftance 
certainly  better  adapted  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  than  the 
wandering  and  tranfitory  life  of  a  hunter  or  a  lliepherd. 

In  confirmation  of  thefe  arguments,  we  may  obferve,  that  thofe 
countries  where  agriculture  was  much  encouraged,  generally  made 
great  progre.fs  in  the  ufcful  |  arts.    The  buildings  at  Rome,  which 

were 

*  Mr.  Hume  remarks  of  agriculture,  that  it  is  a  profcflion,  which,  of  all  me- 
chanical employments,  requires  the  moft  refledion  and  experience.  —  Hume's  Hift. 
of  En^jlanJ,  ch.  xxxv. 

+  It  is  a  true  obfervation,  fays  Xcnophon,  that  agriculture  is  the  nurfing-mother 
<>f  the  arts.     For  where   agriculture  fuccecds  profperoufly,  thorc  the  arts  thrive; 

but 
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were  eredled  in  the  early  days  of  that  people,  even  when  under  a 
regal  government,  and  which  flill  remain  the  admiration  of  pofte- 
rity,  evidently  dcmonflrate  that  the  pradlical  arts  of  that  kind  were 
arrived  at  a  high  degree  of  perfecflion. 

Their  progrefs  in  military  knowledge  was  no  Icfs  remarkable. 
In  this  indeed  they  had  great  experience,  as  they  were  almofl  cou- 
ilantly  engaged  in  war;  but  it  was  not  in  military  refolution  and 
courage  only  that  they  excelled.  They  ftruck  the  ;{:  Grecian  in- 
vader, at  an  early  period  of  their  hiflory,  with  the  regularity  of 
their  encampments,  and  the  excellence  of  their  difcipline  and  arms, 
in  all  of  which  they  foon  arrived  to  fuch  a  pitch  of  perfcdtion,  as 
far  to  furpafs  ||  thofe  from  whom  their  knowledge  was  derived. 

But  although  this  ftage  of  civilifation  be  favourable  to  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  mind  and  underftanding,  in  the  promotion  of  ufeful 
knowledge,  or  fuch  as  is  accommodated  to  fupply  the  wants  or 
neceffities  of  mankind,  I  doubt  whether  it  be  adapted  to  the  in- 
creafe  of  elegant  or  ornamental  accompliihment,  or  the  efforts  of 
fancy  and  genius. 

Some  of  thefe,  particularly  the  talents  for  oratory  and  poetry, 
have  been  obferved  to  prevail  in  great  force,  in  the  rudell  fitua- 


but  where  the  earth  neceiTarily  lies  uncultivated,  there  the  other  arts,  relative  both 
to  land  and  fea,  are  deftroyed. — Oeconom.  ch.  v.  §  ly. 

Strabo  mentions,  that  when  the  nations  of  Gaul  had  betaken  themfelvcs  to  agri- 
culture, they  foon  furpalTed  the  people  of  Marfcilles  in  the  arts  of  life. — Strabon. 
lib.  iv. 

X  Pyrrhus  advanced,  and  encamped  in  the  plain  between  the  cities  of  Pandofia 
and  Hcraclea,  ai-.J  having  notice  that  the  Romans  were  near,  and  lay  on  the  other 
fKie  of  the  river  Siris,  he  rode  up  to  take  a  view  of  them  ;  and  feeing  the  order,  the 
appointmciU  of  the  watches,  the  excellent  form,  and,  in  a  word,  the  whole  fcheme 
of  their  encampment,  he  was  amazed,  and,  calling  to  one  of  his  friends  next  to  him, 
"  This  order,"  fiys  he,  "  Megacles,  of  a  barbarous  nation,  is  not  at  all  barbarous  ; 
we  fliall  foon  fee  what  they  can  do;"  and,  growing  a  little  more  doubtful  of  the 
event,  rcfolvcd  to  expeiSt  the  arrival  of  the  confederates. — Plutarch's  Life  of  Pyrrhus. 

il  See  Pol)b.  book  xvii.  Ext.  3. 
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tions  of  mankind ;  and  although  the  next  ftage,  of  which  we  have 
treated  in  the  laft  chapter,  appeared  at  one  period  highly  adverfe  to 
literature,  and  the  improvement  of  the  mental  powers,  yet  this  vio- 
lence foon  abated,  and  a  degree  of  tafle  for  fome  of  the  polite  arts 
appeared  again,  in  the  very  days  of  the  *  fame  people  that  contri- 
buted fo  much  to  their 'deftruftion.  But  a  people,  whofe  difpo- 
fition  leads  to  agriculture,  have,  I  apprehend,  little  tafte  for  enter- 
tainments of  the  more  elegant  kind.  The  Romans  fhewed  fcarcely 
any  marks  of  poetical  genius  for  many  ages  after  the  foundation  of 
the  city,  and,  perhaps,  would  never  have  attempted  that  fpecies  of 
writing,  had  it  not  been  for  their  intercourfe  with  Greece. 

China  and  India,  though  highly  polifhed,  have  produced  neither 
poets  nor  orators  of  much  confideration ;  and  the  like  is,  I  believe, 
true  of  Egypt.  Greece,  on  the  contrary,  even  at  a  period  when  ci- 
vilifation  and  arts  were  at  a  low  ebb,  exhibited  many  marks  of 
genius  in  this  way. 

Nor  is  the  reafon  of  this  difference  hard  to  be  conceived.  A  people 
■who  were  engaged  in  a  conftant  employment,  fuch  as  agriculture  af- 
forded, had  no  leifure  for  abftraft  fpeculation,  or  the  indulgence  of 
fancy  and  invention,  on  fubjedls  which  promifed  no  immediate  ufe 
or  advantage  to  fociety. 

The  habit,  alfo,  of  a  domeftic  life,  fuch  as  agriculture  induced,, 
together  with  the  local  nature  of  the  employment,  were  not  favour- 
able to  interchange  of  fentiment  and  general  inform.ation,.  nor 
to  the  difpofition,  cliaracter,  and  knowledge  of  mankind:  for  the 
acquifition  of  which  a  larger  and  more  varied  fcene  of  fociety  is 
requifite. 

I  am  likewife  apt  to  think,  that  a  life  of  agriculture  is  rather 
unfavourable  to  tafte  and  refinement,  from  the  tenfe  and  firm  fibre 

*  Attila  the  Hunn  had  conftantly  poets  in  waitinj^,  and  their  verfes  in  lionour  of 
iis  exploits  were  part  of  the  entertainment  of  his  court.  The  Arabs,  almoft  imme- 
diately after  they  had  deftroycd  nwfi  of  the  monuments  of  literature,  fet  themfclvcs- 
on  their  reiloration, 

which 
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which  a  habit  of  labour  naturally  produces.  This,  however  well 
fuited  it  may  be  to  the  common  bufmefs  of  life,  is  inconfiflent 
with  the  delicacy  -j-  of  fenfition,  and  quickncfs  of  apprehenfion, 
which  are  neceflary  to  form  an  elegant  tafle  and  relilh  for  works  of 
genius,  and  poetical  or  lively  invention,  and  even  for  that  accurate 
and  difcriminatins;  obfervation,  which  is  fo  charafteriilic  of  fenfi- 
bility  of  feeling  joined  with  exquifite  judgment. 

It  is  found,  even  by  anatomical  obfervation,  that  a  certain  tone 
of  fibre,  which  to  us  bears  the  appearance  of  laxity,  is  neceflary 
for  nicety  of  fenfation  and  apprehenfion.  This  is  inconfifl:ent 
with  a  habit  of  great  mufcular  exertion  :  which  probably,  by  the 
flrong  and  repeated  impulfes  it  occafions  upon  the  nerves,  renders 
them  infenfible  to  flight  irritations,  and  has  alfo,  as  we  find  by  ex- 
perience, the  power  of  inducing  a  great  degree  of  callofity,  or  ap- 
proach towards  oflification,  on  the  mufcular  fibres  themfelves. 

This  I  take  to  be  one  reafon  of  the  infenfibility  of  the  people  in 
northern  latitudes,  in  comparifon  with  thofe  of  warmer  climates. 
The  habit  of  labour,  and  exertion  of  the  bodily  powers,  which  is 
cuftomary  and  necefi/ary  there,  co-operates  with  the  climate  in  in- 
ducing a  greater  degree  of  infenfibility  upon  the  more  delicate 
organs. 

The  fame  caufe  probably  operates  in  inducing  a  difi'erence  of  a 
fimilar  kind  between  the  higher  and  lower  ranks  of  people,  the 
latter  of  whom  appear  to  be  inferior  to  the  other  in  this  refped:, 
not  only  from  difference  of  education,  but  alfo  from  natural 
caufes. 

t  The  truth  of  this  obfervation  appears  notorioufly  exemplified  in  the  difference 
of  charadter  between  the  modern  Italians,  and  their  predeceflbrs,  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans ;  the  former  of  whom  excel  the  latter  in  fenfibility,  refinement,  and  tafte  for  the 
delicate,  yet  frivolous  accomplifliments,  as  much  as  they  fall  (hort  of  them  in  the 
fupcrior  qualities  of  fortitude,  patriotifm,  and  the  love  of  liberty.  This  change  is 
probably  owing  to  the  diiTerence  of  the  way  of  life ;  and  it  is  obfervable,  that  the 
Romans  themfelves,  when  agriculture  came  to  be  difregarded,  foon  acquired  a  tafte 
for  elegance  and  the  fine  arts,  not  very  diiFerent  from  the  modern  Italians. 

3  C  2  SECT. 
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SECT.     IV.     EffeSis  of  a  life  of  agriculture  upon  the  la-ws. 

I  {hall  fpeak  firft  with  refpedl  to  the  law  of  nations. 

The  advance  towards  civilifation,  introduced  by  agriculture,  and 
pofTibly  the  nature  of  the  employment  itfelf,  caufes  a  great  attention 
to  be  paid  to  the  law  of  nations. 

This  was,  or  at  leaft  pretended  to  be,  carried  to  a  great  height 
among  the  J  Romans,  who  made  it  a  confiderable  inftrument  of  their 
glory  and  influence.  No  war  was  commenced  by  them,  unlefs  the 
juftice  of  it  had  been  previoufly  examined  by  the  Feciales  ||  or  He- 
ralds; and  noadtof  hoftility  was  committed,  unlefs  a  public  and  pre- 
vious declaration  of  war  had  been  made.  Nay,  to  fuch  a  length  was 
their  nicety  carried,  that  it  was  efteemed  a  breach  of  the  law  of 
nations  for  any  one  to  commit  a<3:s  of  hollility,  even  in  time  of 
war,,  except  one  in  the  military  profeflion  *,  and  who  had  taken 

the 

X  To  good  men,  faid  Camillus,  tRere  are  laws  even  in  war  itfelf;  and  viftory  is 
not  to  be  fo  greedily  hunted  after  as  not  to  avoid  the  reproach  of  having  gained  it 
by  bafe  and.  unworthy  a£lions.  For  it  becomes  a  great  general  to  rely  on  his  owa 
virtue,  and  not  on  the  deceit  and  treachery  of  others. — Plutarch's  Life  of  Camillus. 

Sunt  et  bella  ficut  pacis  jura,  jufteque  non  minus  quam  fortiter  didicimus  gerere. 
— Livii,  1.  V.  cap.  27. 

Atque  in  rcpublica  maxime  confervanda  funt  jura  belli. — Cicero  de  Officiis. 

II  Sec  Dionyf.  Halicarn.  b.  ii. — Livii,  1.  i.  ch.  24,  32. 

*  Popillius  imperator  tenebat  provinciam  in  cujus  exercitu  Catonis  filius  tiro 
militabat.  Cum  autem  Popillio  videretur  unam  dimittere  legionem,  Catonis  quoq.ue 
filium  qui  in  cadem  Icgionc  militabat,  dimifit.  Sed  cum  amore  pugnaudi  in  exer- 
citu remanfiflilt,  Gato  ad  Popilium  fcripfit,  ut  fi  eum  paterctur  in  exercitu  remancrc, 
fecundo  eum  obligarct  militix  facramento,  quia  priore  amilTo,  jure  cum  hoftibus 
pugnare  non  poterat.  Adeo  fumma  erat  obfervatio  in  bello  movendo.  Marci  quidcm 
Catonis  fcnis  cpiftola  eft  ad  Marcum  filium,  in  qua  fcripfit  fe  audifTc  cum  milium 
faftum  cfle  a-  confule,  cum  in  Macedonia  Pcrfico  bcllo  miles  eflct :  monet  igitur  ut 
caveat  ne  proe.lium  incat ;  negat  enim  jus  effc  qui  miles  nou  fit,  pugnare  cum  hofte. — 
Cicero  de  Offic.  lib.  i.  c.  11. 

Livy  fays,  that  Quintus  Fabius  w:>s  impeached  by  Caius  Marcius  the  tribune,  for 

having 
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the  facramentum,  or  military  oath.  The  fame  people  alfo  profcfled 
to  be  remarkably  tenacious  of  their  faith  and  promife,  even  to  an 
enemy.  Thus  Regulus  -f  returned  back  from  Rome  to  Carthage; 
and  the  Romans,  who  were  difpatched  by  Hannibal,  after  the 
battle  of  Canns,  to  Rome,  to  treat  of  the  exchange  of  prifoners, 
were  all  fent  back  by  the  fenate. 

I  am  moreover  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  laws  of  war  are  more 
mild  and  humane  among  a  people  that  pradlife  agriculture,  than  one 
of  the  former  defcription.  The  ancient  Romans  were  very  gentle 
in  the  treatment  of  the  nations  which  they  fubdued,  incorporating 
them  with  their  own  people,  and  giving  them  the  fame  ^  privi- 
leges. Indeed,  the  maxims  of  this  kind,  which  were  publicly  pro- 
feffed  and  recommended,  even  in  the  later  times  of  the  republic,. 
were  ||  humane  and  generous. 

Savages  and  barbarians,  on  the  contrary,  are,  as  has  been  before 
remarked,  very  cruel  in  the  treatment  of  thofe  whom  they  con- 
quer J  and  even  the  Greeks  were  far  from  mild  on  fmiilar  occafions. 


having  committed  hoftilities  againft  the  Gauls,  to  whom  he  was  fent  ambafTador.— 
Livii,  1.  V.  cap.  36.  lib.  vi.  cap.  i. — See  alfo  Plutarch's  Life  of  Camillus. 

Craffus's  expedition  againft  the  Parthians  was  alfo  execrated,  and  held  impious,  by 
the  Feciales.' — Plutarch's  Life  of  Craffus. 

t  See  many  other  inftances  of  this  kind  in  Cicero  de  Officiis,  lib.  i.  ch.  2.  ct 
lib.  iii.  c.  29,  30,  31,  32. 

X  Dionyf.  Halicarn.  1.  i. 

II  Quare  fufcipienda  quidem  bella  funt,  ob  earn  caufam  ut  fine  injuria  in  pace  vi- 
vatur :  parta  autem  viftoria  confervandi  funt  ei  qui  non  crudeles  in  bcllo,  non  im- 
manes  fuerunt;  ut  majores  noftri,  Tufculanos,  iEquos,  Volfcos,  Sabinos,  Hernicos, 
in  civitatem  etiam  acceperunt. 

Mea  quidem  fententia  paci,  qua?  nihil, habitura. fit  inCdiarum  femper  eft  confu- 
lendum.  Li  quo  fi  mihi  eftet  obtemperatum  etfi  non  optimam  at  aiiquam  reir.publi- 
cam,  quae  nunc  nulla  eft,  haberemus.  Et  cum  iis  quos  vi  deviceris  confulendum 
eft,  turn  i:  qui  armis  pofitis  ad  imperatorum  fidem  confugient,  quamvis  murum  aries 
percuflerit,  recipiendi  funt :  in  quo  tantopcre  apud  noftros  juftitia  culta  eft,  ut  ii  qui 
civitates  aut  nationes  deviftas  hello  in  fidem  recepiflent,  earum  patroni  efient  more: 
majorum. — Cicero  de  Offic.  1.  i. 

Ths 
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The  polite  Athenians  *  ordered  the  crews  of  two  gallies  they  had 
taken  to  be  thrown  down  a  precipice,  or  overboard,  into  the  fea, 
and  refolved,  in  full  affembly,  to  cut  off  the  right  hands  of  all  the 
prifoners  they  Ihould  take. 

In  retaliation  of  this  cruelty,  the  Spartans  and  confederates, 
after  the  battle  of  JEgos  Potamos,  put  all  the  Athenian  prifoners 
to  death,  except  Adimantus  -f,  who  had  oppofed  the  firft  re- 
folution. 

The  fame  ^  Athenians  alfo,  by  a  public  decree,  voted  to  deftroy 
all  the  people  of  Scione  that  were  above  the  age  of  puberty,  and  to 
murder  all  the  inhabitants,  without  exception,  of  Melos,  and  the 
city  of  Mitylene. 

The  people  of  ||  Corcyra,  upon  taking  Epidamnum,  put  all  the 
prifoners,  except  the  Corinthians,  to  death. 

The  Romans,  indeed,  in  fome  inftances,  fhewed  a  great  degree 
of  feverity  towards  thofe  whom  they  conquered,  as  in  the  inftances 
of  Carthage,  Numantia,  Corinth,  and  fome  other  places. 

But  even  in  thefe  inftances,  though  they  deftroyed  the  cities, 
they  did  not  murder  the  inhabitants ;  and  the  deftrudtion  of  the 
cities  was  more  upon  a  political  §  principle,  than  to  gratify  re- 
venge. 

It  is  not,  I  think,  difficult  to  account  for  this  difference  of  treat- 
ment in  the  feveral  ftates  of  life  above  defcribed.  Savages,  who 
fubfift  by  hunting,   cannot  admit  of  any  great  addition  to  their 

• 

*  Diodorus  fays,  that  the  Athenians  were  eminent  for  humanity  above  the  reft  of 
the  Greeks. — Diod.  1.  iv. 

f   Xtnophont.  Hill.  lib.  ii. 

X  Diodor.  Sicul.  lib.  xii. — Thucydid.  lib.  iii. 

II  Thucydid.   lib.  i. 

§  Cicero  fays  that  they  deftroyed  Corinth  on  a  political  account,  bccaufe  of  its 
fituation.— De  Officiis,  lib.  i.  §  2. 

Poiybius  gives  feveral  inftances  of  the  humanity  of  the  Romans  to  thofe  whom 
they  had  conquered,  particularly  the  people  of  New  Carthage. — Book  x.  Extr,  2. — 
Dionyfius  Halicarnr-IT.  makes  the  fame  remark. 

2  number. 
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number,  as  their  means  offubfiftence  muft  diminidi  in  proportion  j 
and  this  not  only  from  the  greater  confumption  occafioned  by 
numbers,  but  alfo  from  the  withdrawing  of  the.game  from  places, 
as  they  become  more  frequented. 

People,  alfo,  that  live  by  pafturage,  are  limited  in  their  numbers, 
as  the  ground  and  country  will  maintain  a  certain  proportion 
only.  All,  therefore,  that  exceed  this  number,  muft  be  an  incum- 
brance, and  even  dangerous.  No  wonder  then,  that  people  in  thefe 
flates  did  not  choofe  to  be  burdened  with  a  great  number  of 
prifoners. 

But  in  agricultural  focieties  the  cafe  is  very  different.  Every 
new  acceflion  of  people,  at  leaft  to  a  certain  number,  is  an  addition- 
of  riches,  and  even  contributes  to  provide  the  means  of  fupport, 
more  than  proportionably  to  the  increafe  of  confumption.  It  is 
not,  then,  extraordinary,  that  the  Romans,  who  could,  from  their 
application  to  agriculture,  eafily  maintain  the  additional  numbers,, 
fhould  receive  them  into  their  fociety,  in  order  to  form  their  pri- 
foners into  the -|- inftruments  of  their  power  and  greatnefs. 

The  antient  Greeks  were,  on  the  contrary,  in  feveral  refpeds,  in 
a  iituation  fimilar  to  the  people  formerly  defcribed.  The  fmall- 
nefs  of  the  ftates,  the  freedom  of  the  government,  and  the  fecurity 
of  property,  made  that  country  very  populous  ;  whilft  their  inatten- 
tion to  agriculture  rendered  them  fcarce  able  to  fupport  them. 

Hence  the  readinefs  with  which  fome  of  thefe  ftates  fent  out 
colonies,  even  to  numbers  which  to  us  appear  incredible,  when  we 
conlider  the  lize  of  the  mother  country.  The  Trachinians  re- 
ceived, at  once,   a  colony  of  four   thoufand  :|;  men  from  Sparta, 

which 

t  The  ancient  Romans,  fays  Mr.  Montefquieu,  never  confidered  the  vanquiflied 
but  as  fo  many  inftruments  for  future  triumphs  ;  they  made  foldiers  of  the  feveral 
people  they  had  conquered  ;  and  the  greater  oppofition  they  made,  the  more  worthy 
they  judged  them  of  being  incorporated  into  the  republic. — Grandeur  and  Decline 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  chap,  iv, 

X  Mr.  Hume,  in  his  diflertation  on  the  populoufnefs  of  ancient  nations,  fays,  ten 

thoufand  \ 
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which  by  no  means  abounded  in  numbers  of  people,  at  leall:  of 
freemen,  who  alone,  we  may  prefume,  were  admitted  into  the 
number. 

When  Timoleon  had  driven  Dionyfius  from  Syracufe,  he  found 
that  the  neighbourhood  was  much  depopulated  by  tyranny,  war, 
and  fadlion  ;  and  accordingly  invited  over  from  Greece  fome  new 
inhabitants  to  repeople  it.  In  confequence  of  this  invitation,  fifty  || 
thoufand  men  were  fent  over,  and  fettled  there.  It  is  highly  pro- 
bable, that  if  thcfe  people  could  have  been  maintained  properly  at 
home,  they  would  fcarcely  have  made  fuch  emigrations,  efpecially 
as  they  a]>pear  to  have  been  made  with  the  confent  of  the  parent 
flates.  Perhaps  this  difficulty  of  maintaining  their  people  was  one 
reafon  why  the  antient  Greeks  had  but  little  local  attachment. 

The  penal  or  criminal  law  of  the  country  is  alfo,  I  apprehend, 
influenced  by  this  way  of  life. 

The  advance  towards  civilifation  caufes  the  objedls  of  the  law  to 
be  better  underftood  and  purfued,  and  the  laws  themfelves  to  be 
better  refpedted  and  obeyed.  Crimes  here  begin  to  be  confidered 
as  public  offences,  and  not  merely  as  private  injuries  to  indi- 
viduals. 

The  general  chara-dler  of  ihe  penal  laws,  in  a  flate  of  this  kind,  is, 
I  .believe,  mild  and  gentle,  and  *  capital  puniiliment  is  rarely  in- 


thoufand  ;  but  DioJorus  fpeaks  of  only  fix  thoufand  in  the  whole  ;  and  of  thefe  four 
thoufand  only  wtre  fent  by  Sparta,  and  part  of  thefe  were  collefted  from  the  reft  of 
Peloponnefus.  Thucydides  mentions  the  fa£t  of  the  emigration,  but  does  not  fpe- 
cify  the  numbers.  Diodorus,  indeed,  fays,  that  they,  in  procefs  of  time,  increafed 
Trachin  or  Heracica  to  fuch  a  fize  as  to  contain  ten  thoufand  people,  but  never  fnys 
the  Spartans  fent  fo  many. — Diodor.  Sicul.   b.  xii.  —  Thucydid.   b.  iii. 

II  Mr.  Hume  fays  forty  thoufand  ;  but  Diodoius  fays  that  forty  thoufand  fettled  in 
the  territory  of  Syracufe,  and  ten  thoufand  in  that  of  Argyrium.  Plutarch  fays, 
fixty  thoufand  were  fent  from  Greece,  and  fettled  in  Sicily. — Life  of  Timoleon. 

•  A  people  of  proprietors,  fays  Mr.  Helvctius,  may  be  governed  by  gentle  laws; 
confifcations  of  property,  parli.il  or  total,  arc  there  fulRcient  to  fupprefs  crimes. — 
Helvctius  on  Man. 

fliaed. 
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flidled.  Mankind,  in  a  country  wherein  this  way  of  life  is  purfued, 
feldom  multiply  beyond  what  the  country  can  maintain  ;  and  in 
general,  the  more  they  increafc  the  better  they  can  be  fupported. 
Hence  every  individual  is  of  value  to  fociety,  and  of  confcquence 
the  laws  are  tender  of  his  prefervation.  This  affords  one  reafon 
why  the  antient  Roman  laws  were  fo  fcrupulous  in  inflidting  the 
punifliment  -f-  of  death.  Nay,  even  in  the  political  dillurbances 
at  Rome,  during  the  early  periods,  very  little  blood  was  fpilt  by 
the  ;}:  executioner,  though  the  contefts  were  very  hot  and  frequent. 
Succeeding  times,  indeed,  made  ample  amends  for  this  forbearance 
of  their  anceflors,  when  Marius  and  Sylla,  and  afterwards  the  trium- 
virs, were  let  loofe  upon  the  ftate.  But  at  that  period  corruption 
had  overturned  the  conftitution ;  and  it  is  probable,  as  Mr. 
Hume  1],  with  great  ingenuity,  remarks,  that  the  mildnefs  of  the 
original  laws  was  in  a  great  meafure  the  caufe  of  the  fucceeding 
cruelties.  All  capital  punifhments  being  abolifhed  by  law,  how- 
ever criminal  and  dangerous  any  citizen  might  be,  he  could  not  re- 
gularly be  punifhed  any  otherwife  than  by  baniihment :  it  there- 
fore became  necelTary,  in  the  revolutions  of  party,  to  draw  the 
fword  of  private  vengeance ;  nor  was  it  eafy,  when  laws  were  once 
violated,  to  fet  bounds  to  thefe  fanguinary  proceedings.  Had 
ihere  been  a  legal  method  of  reaching  their  enemies,  it  is  probable 
that  each  party  would  have  had  recourfe  to  it,  on  account  of  the 
pretence  it  would  afford.  The  proceeding  and  trials  would  then 
have  been  public,  which  is  no  fmall  check  on  the  improper  exer- 
cife  of  judicial  authority  ;  and  the  delay  neceffary  upon  fuch  occa- 
fions  would,  by  fuffering  the  paffions  to  cool,  have  preferved  the 

t  The  Valerian  law  gave  an  appeal  to  the  people  in  criminal  cafes,  and  the  Por- 
cian  law  forbad  the  putting  a  citizen  to  death  in  any  cafe  whatfoever. 

X  The  firft  blood  that  was  fpilt  at  Rome,  in  any  public  dillurbance,  was  in  the 
fedition  of  the  Gracchi,  in  the  fix  hundred  and  thirty-firft  year  from  the  building  of 
the  city,  and  in  the  three  hundred  and  eighty-fixth  year  of  the  commonwealth. 

II  Effayix. 

3  D  lives 
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lives  of  many  who  were  not  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  heads  of 
the  party.  But  when  a  loofe  was  given  to  private  revenge,  and  the 
execution  was  fudden,  and  without  trial  or  examination,  all  pre- 
tences became  fufficient,.  and  numbers  were  deflroyed,  not  as  ene- 
mies to  the  party,  but  from  motives  of*  avarice,  luft,  and  the 
mofi;  deteftable  paffions.  Thus,  as  Mr.  Hume  obferves,  one  ex- 
treme produces  another.  In  the  fame  manner  as  feverity  in  the 
laws  is  apt  to  beget  great  relaxation  in  their  execution,  fo  their  ex— 
ceffive  lenity  naturally  produces  cruelty  and  barbarity.  It  is  dan- 
gerous to  force  us,  in  any  cafe,  to  pafs  their  facred  boundaries. 
The  charafter  of  the  people,  however,  muft  be  taken  from  the 
laws  themfelves,  not  from  the  irregular  proceedings  above  men- 
tioned. 

Some  of  the  penal  Jaws  of  Rome  had  a  particular  reference  to 
an  agricultural  way  of  life.  Thus  the  law  -j-  of  Numa,  as  well  as 
that  of  t  Mofes,  denounced  a  very  heavy  penalty  on  the  removal 
of  boundaries  or  land-marks ;  and  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables 
was  particularly  fevere  on  injuries  done  to  the  fubjedls  of  ||  agri- 
culture. 

Theft  is  a  crime  we  might,  at  firft  fight,  expeft  would  be  fe- 
verely  punifhed  in  this  flate  of  fociety,  when  the  rights  of  pro- 

*  Uti  qiiifque  domum  aut  villam,  poftremo  aut  vas,  autveftimentutn  alicujuscon- 
cuffiverat,  dabat  operam,  ut  is  in  profcriptorum  numero  effet. — Salluft.  Bell.  Catil. 
Orat.  CiEfaris. 

f  Quei  terminom  exaraflit  ipfus  et  boves  facrei  funto. — Lex  Numas  de  Terminis. 
—  See  alfo  Plutarch's  Life  of  Numa. 

%  Deuteronomy  xxvii.  I". 

II  Q^it  alienas  aedes  frumentive  acervum,  juxta  pofitum,  fciens  dolo  malo  uffit, 
iifleritve,  praetoris  arbitratu  vindus,  vcrbcratufve  igiie  necator.  Aft  fi  imprudcns 
cnfi  dolo  male  damnum  dederit,  noxiam  farcito  aut  prxtoris  arbitratu  virgis  catfus 
poenam  luito.  — Law  of  the  TwelveTables  from  Dionyfius  Halicarnaflenfis,  No.  15, 
dc  Jure  private. 

Qiii   no6tu  frugcm  aratro  qua^fitam  furtim  paverit,  fecuerit,  fi   puber  fit  Cercri 

facer  efto.    Impuber  pratoris  arbitratu  verbcratus  noxiam  duplione  farcito.— Ibidem, 

No.  17. 

perty 
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perty  came  to  be  defined  and  afcertained.  But  this  was  bv  no 
means  the  cafe.  A  fimple  theft,  unaccompanied  with  violence, 
was  punifhed,  by  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  with  reftitution  of 
double  *  the  value  only.  The  Jewifli  law  puniflied  this  offence  ia 
a  fimilar  manner,  faving  that  the  penalty  was  rather  more  fevere, 
that  being  in  fome  cafes  -f-  four  times,  and  in  others  five,  of  the 
value  of  the  thing  flolen. 

The  caufe  of  this  mildnefs  I  apprehend  to  have  arifen  from  the 
nature  of  property  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  fociety ;  which  muft  neceflarily 
be,  in  a  good  meafure,  of  a  bulky  kind,  which  could  neither  be 
carried  away  in  any  large  quantity,  nor  eafdy  efcape  detection, 
efpecially  as  the  two  nations  above  mentioned  had  no  foreign  com- 
merce or  communication,  whereby  robbers  might  difpofe  of  the 
fruits  of  their  villanies  to  foreigners. 

This  crime,  therefore,  being  nearly  fufficiently  guarded  agalnfl 
by  thefe  circumftances,  there  was  no  necelTity  to  endeavour  to  pre- 
vent its  being  perpetrated  by  any  extraordinary  feverity  of  the 
laws.  Another  crime,  however,  of  the  deepefl  dye,  which  was 
lightly  paffed  over,  or  at  leaft  regarded  only  as  a  private  offence,  in 
the  former  ftates  of  fociety,  in  this  is  feverely  and  juftly  cenfured  ; 
I  mean  murder.  This  was  puniflied  with  death  in  the  early  ages 
of  the  Roman  %  flate,  and  was  alfo  animadverted  upon  with  equal 
i'everity  among  the  Jews,  in  the  oldeft  ||  law  of  which  we  have  any 
account,  and  which  proceeded  immediately  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Almighty.     The  value  of  each  individual  in  this  ftate  of  fociety 


•  Si  adorat  furtum  quod  nee  manifeftum  eft  duplionemluitd, — DeFurtis,  No.  i6. 
— Vide  etiam  Caton.  de  Re  Ruftic.  in  Proemio. 

Dionyfius  Halicarn.  mentions  it  as  an  inftance  of  the  tyranny  of  Romulus,  that 
he  ordered  fome  perfons  convifted  of  robbery  to  be  put  to  death,  lib.  ii. 

t  Exodus  xxii. 

%  Tullus  Hoftilius  appointed  judges,  who  condemned  Horatius  to  death  for  the 
murder  of  his  After. — Livii,  lib.  i. 

H  Whofo  fheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  fhall  his  blood  be  fhed. — GeneCs  ix. 

3  D  2  (of 
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(of  which  I  have  before  fpoken)  may  be  regarded  as  one  caufe  of" 
the  attention  of  the  law  to  the  punifhment  of  this  crime. 

What  mode  of  trial,  efpecially  in  criminal  cafes,  is  moft  natural 
to  this  way  of  life,  is  difficult  to  determine.  The  oldeft  account  we 
have  of  a  trial  for  a  capital  offence,  in  the  Roman  flate,  is  that  of 
Horatius,  for  the  murder  of  his  fifter,  in  the  time  of  Tullus  Hofli- 
lius,  the  third  king  of  Rome. 

Livy  *  tells  us,  that  he  was  tried  by  judges  appointed  for  that 
purpofe,  but  with  a  liberty  of  appeal  to  the  people. 

The  conful  Brutus,  indeed,  at  a  fubfequent,  though  early,  pe- 
riod, appears  to  have  condemned  his  fons  himfelf  j  but  in  this  cafe 
there  was  no  denial  of  the  fad,  nor  appeal  to  the  people ;  and  con- 
fequently  no  -f-  trial  was  necefTary.  This  privilege  of  appeal,  or, 
indeed,  of  being  judged  by  the  people,  was  confirmed  by  the  law 
of  the  twelve  tables,  which  ordained  that  thefe  trials  fhould  be 
only  in  the  great  aflemblies  of  the  people,  or  J  comitia  centuriata  j 
in  which  way,  Livy  ||  tells  us,  that  Manlius  Capitolinus  was  tried 
and  condemned. 

I  cannot,  neverthelefs,  be  of  opinion,  that  a  trial  by  the  people 
at  large  is  accommodated  to  this  way  of  life,  except  where  the  ter- 
ritory is  of  very  fmall  extent,  as  was  the  cafe  with  Rome  in  the- 


»  Livii,  lit.  i.  §  27.— Dionyf.  Halic.  fays,  that  he  was  tried  in  the  firft  inftance 
by  the  people. 

t  Dionyfius  HalicarnafTcnfis  fays,  that  neither  of  the  fons  of  the  conful  dared  to 
have  rccourfe  to  an  impudent  denial  of  the  fad,  but  both  flood  fclf-condemned. 
Livy  alfo  mentions  their  being  condemned  and  executed,  but  fays  nothing  of  a  trial. 
PJutarch  alfo,  in  the  life  of  Valerius  Poplicola  fays,  that  the  fons  of  Brutus  did  not 
deny  the  fad,  and  were,  in  confequence,  executed  forthvi^ith. 

%  Decapite  civis,  niii  per  maximum  comitiatum  ne  ferunto. — This  meant  the  co- 
mitia by  centuries,,  as  we  are  told  by  Cicero  dc  Legibus,  et  pro  Seftio. 

tl  In  Campo  Martio,  quum  centuriatim  populus  citaretur. — Livii,  lib.  vi. 

Coriolanus  was,  however,  tried  by  the  Comitia  Tributa,  according  to  Plutarch 
and  Dionyfius  Halicarnaninfis.  Livy  fays  he  was  not  tried  at  ail,  but  condemned  in 
his  abfence.— Plutarch's  Life  of  Coriolanus.— Dionyf.  Halic,  b.vii.— Livii,  1.  ii. 

infancy 
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infancy  of  the  republic  ;  fince  the  people  are  necefTarily  difperfed 
through  the  country,  and  difficult  to  be  collcdled  fo  often  as  would 
be  neceflary,  confidering  the  frequency  o'f  fuch  occafions. 

A  delegation  of  the  power  of  the  whole  to  a  feled  body,  like  our 
juries,  and  the  judices  among  the  Romans,  appears  to  be  the  mod 
obvious  method,  and  moft  likely  to  be  pradlifed.  Indeed,  the  Co- 
mitia  Centuriata  at  Rome,  although  they  were  termed  the  great  af- 
femblies  of  the  people,  were  feldom  attended  by  great  numbers, 
and  thofe  who  voted  at  them  were  moftly  of  conliderable  rank,  or, 
at  lead:,  property  :  fo  that  their  dccifions  might  be  efteemed  the  de- 
terminations of  the  principal  perfons  only,  and  not  of  the  people  at 
large. 

Whether  any  punifliments  are  peculiar  to  this  way  of  life  I  can- 
not fay.  Some  of  thofe  in  ufe  among  the  ancient  Romans  were 
very  cruel,  but  the  genius  of  the  nation  appeared  to  favour  huma- 
nity, if  we  may  judge  from  the  fentiments  of  their  hiftorians  *  and 
philofophers,  and,  indeed,  from  their  own  pradtice.  The  law  of 
the  Jews  \t  alfo,.  was  humane  in  this  refpeft,  and  averfe  to  giving 

more 

*"  Several  of  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  contained  the  punifliment  of  fire,  and 
many  that  of  death.  One  of  the  oldeft  of  their  punifliments,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  name  (more  majorum)  was  to  faften  the  head  of  the  malefadtor  within  the  furca, 
and  in  that  attitude  whip  him  to  death. — Livii,  lib.  i. — et  Sueton.  Vita  Neronis. 

Mfettius  TufFelius,  the  Alban  general,  was  torn  in  pieces  by  chariots,  to  which  he 
was  tiedj  running  different  ways.  On.  this  Livy  makes  the  following  remark:— 
Primum  ultimumque  illud  fupplicium  exempli  parum  memoris  legum  humanarum 
fuit,  in  aliis  gloriari  licet,  nulli  gentium  mitiores  placuifle  pcenas. — Livii,  lib.  i. 
cap.  28. 

It  muft,  however,  be  obferved,  that  feveral  of  the  cruel  laws  of  the  twelve  tables, 
were  produced  by  the  tyranny  of  the  Decemvirate.  and  were  contrary  to  a  republican 
fpirit.  They  were  all  abolifhed  in  the  four  hundred  and  fifty-fourth  year  of  the 
city,  by  the  Porcian  law  ;  which  enafled,  that  no  citizen  fhould  be  put  to  death  :  a 
law  which  the  younger  Cato,  in  his  fpeech  on  the  Catilinarian  confpiracy,  did  not 
think  himfelf  bound  to  regard. — Salluft.  Bell.  Catilin. 

t  The  Jews  ufed  to  give  to  malefaflors,  at  their  execution,  a  cup  of  wine  mingled 
with  myrrh,  in  order  to  dull  the  fenfation  of  pain.    Hence  the  expreflion  in  the  New 

Tefi^ament, 
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more  pain  than  neceflarily  accompanies  the  privation  of  h'fe.  This 
humanity,  however,  may  perhaps  be  afcribed  as  much  to  the 
greater  civilifation  of  thefe  nations,  as  to  any  particular  influence  of 
agriculture. 

The  efFe(R:s  of  this  mode  of  living  upon  the  civil  law  r.re  in  fome 
inilances  difcernible.  It  is  well  obferved  by  Mr.  *  Montcfquieu, 
that  in  proportion  as  men  approach  to  civilifation,  their  coJe  of 
laws  is  of  a  larger  extent.  Hence  the  laws  are  more  numerous  in 
an  agricultural  ftate,  than  among  a  people  that  fubfifts  by  hunting 
or  by  pafturage. 

The  laws  that  eftablifli  paternal  authority,  before  alluded  to,  ap- 
pear to  have  a  peculiar  connexion  with  this  way  of  life  ;  and,  I  ap- 
prehend, that  the  law  which  eftablifhes  the  majority,  or  coming  to 
age,  of  the  fon,  not  to  commence  until  twenty- five  years  of  age,  is 
of  the  fame  kind,  efpecially  as  it  was  a  particular  advantage  to  the 
father  to  retain  the  fon  long  in  his  family,  on  account  of  the  do- 
mcftic  fervice  he  might  yield  in  agriculture. 

In  countries  where  the  children  are  burdens  for  their  mainte- 
nance, the  time  of  coming  to  age  is  earlier,  as  among  the  Tartars, 
and  even  in  many  highly-civilifed  countries,  particularly  modern 
Italy. 

From  a  fimilar  idea  of  the  advantage  of  population  in  a  ftate  of 
this  kind,  arofe  the  law  which  gave  fuch  exemptions  and  privileges 
to  the  parents  of  three  children  ;  which  regulation  was  in  force  in 
the  Roman  ftate. 

The  Agrarian  laws,  among  the  lame  people,  were  alfo,  as  I  take 
it,  connedted  with  this  way  of  life,  in  fome  meafure,  as  well  as 
with  a  republican  form  of  government.     In  order   to  render  the 

TeftameiU,  "  Let  this  cup  pafs  from  me;"  which  is  there  taken  metaphorically,  to 
fignify  the  punifhment  or  pain  of  death  itielf. — The  fame  ciiftom  is  in  ufe  in  China, 
where  torture  and  painful  deaths  arc  very  rarely  praflifcd. — Du  Halde,  vol.  ii. 
p.  i6o. 

*  Sp.  of  Laws,  b.  xviii.  ch.  8. 

profcflion 
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profeflion  of  agriculture  refpecftable,  it  is  neceflary  that  it  fhould  be 
p.ra(3:ifed  by  the  principal  perfons  in  the  ftate ;  which  can  never 
happen,  unlefs  there  be  in  forae  raeafure  an  equality  of  pofleflion. 
Probably  it  was  with  this  view,  among  others,  that  Romulus  made 
an  equal  divifion  of  the  lands  among  the  citizens;  and  hence  arofe 
the  idea  of  Manius  Curius,  that  no  portion  of  land  fliould  be  ef- 
teemed  fmall,  that  was  fufficient  to  maintain  a  man.  From  the 
fame  idea  of  preferving  an  equality  among  the  pofTeflions,  arofe  the 
law  for  dividing  the  inheritance  equally  *  among  all  the  children, 
which  was  inferted  into  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  and  in  later 
^  thnes  into  the  -}-  inflitutes  of  Juftinian.  This,  however,  like  our 
Tlatute  of  diftributions,  only  took  place  when  no  difpofitiou  by  will 
fiad  been  made  by  the  :{:  father  of  the  family. 

For  a  fimilar  reafon,  probably,  it  was  ordained  by  the  Jewifli 
law,  that  every  fiftieth  year,  which  was  the  year  of  jubilee,  all  the 
land  eflates,  which  were  fold,  fhould  revert  to  the  former  pof- 
feflbrs, ,  or  their  heirs:  which  was  well  calculated  to  preferve  an 
equality  of  property  among  the  people. 

The  law,  likewife,  in  force  among  the  ]|  Romans,  which  confi- 
dered  a  prodigal  in  the  fame  light  with  one  deprived  of  reafon,. 
was  probably  inftituted  to  prevent  that  inequality  of  fortune  that 
arifes  from  extravagance.  This,  indeed,  and  fome  of  the  fore- 
going, were  connedied  with  republican  principles,  but  coincided 
alio  with  the  prefent  way  of  life,  which  is  incompatible  with  the 
vices  of  profufion  and  extravagance. 

*  Utique  filii  filiseque  famillas  bonorum  fui  fuseque  hxredes  efTcnt. — Leg.  xii. 
Tabular. 

t  Inftitut.  lib.  ii.  Titul.  19. — Novell,  cxviii.  c.  i — 22.  c.  iq. 

X  Paterfamilias  uti  IcgafTit  fuper  pecunia  tutelave  fua  rei  itajuse/lo. — Leg.  xii. 
Tabular. 

II  Ut  qui  prodigus  cxifteret  ei  prxtor  caufa  cognita  bonis  fuis  interdiceret,  inquc 
ipfius  pecunia  agnatorum  gentilitiumque  poteftas  eflet.— Lex  xii.  Tabular.— Vide 
etiam  Digeft.  xxvii.  10.  I. — Inft.  i.  8.  2. 

7  Some 
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Some  cuHoms,  likewife,  are  peculiar  to  this  way  of  life.  Thus 
the  fupper  among  the  Romans  *  was  the  principal  meal,  as  the 
dinner  is  at  prefent ;  and  this  I  take  to  beowing  to  the  convenience 
of  finifhing  the  day's  work  before  they  left  off:  and  the  fame  cuf- 
tom  is  now  in  ufe  among  us,  with  thofe  employed  in  agricultural 
bufinefs,  and  is  taken  nearly,  in  proportion  to  the  difference  of  cli- 
mate, about  the  fame  time  with  the  ccena,  or  fupper,  of  the  old 
Romans. 


SECT.     V.     Influence  of  an  agricultural  life  upon  the  form  of 

government. 

To  what  form  of  government  this  way  of  life  leads  moft  natu- 
rally, I  cannot,  with  any  precifion,  determine.     I  think,  however, 

'*  Dinners,  or  prandia,  were  not  much  in  ufe  among  the  Romans  in  ancient 
times.     "  In  ufu  non  erant  prandia." — Servius  on  Virgil. 

*•  Eft  autem  ccena  yefpertinus  cibus  quam  vefpertinam  antiqui  dicebant,  in  ufu 
enim  non  erant  prandia." — Ifidor.  Etym.  lib.  ii.  c.  20. 

"  Nunquid  parcam  illam  tunc  agreftemque  vitam  cum  gemitu  et  dolore  tolera- 
bant,  cum  viles  et  tiifticos  cibos  ante  ipfos  quibus  coxerant  feces  fumerant,  eofque 
ipfos  capere,  nifi  ad  vefperam,  licet." — Salvian.   Maflil.  de  Providentia  et  Judicio 

Dei,  lib.  i. Celfus  alfo  appears  to  confider  the  dinner,  efpecially  in  the  winter 

fcafon,  as  a  matter  of  indifference,  and  to  confift  only  of  fome  flight  thing  juft  to 
ftay  the  appetite.  **  Hyeme,  fi  prandet  aliquis,  utilius  eft  exiguum  aliquid  et  ipfum 
ficcum  fine  carne,  fine  potione,  fumere." — Lib.  i.  c.  3. Pliny  alfo  feems  to  re- 
gard dinner  not  as  a  fet  meal.  "  Panis  deinde  ficcus  et  fine  menfa  prandium,  poft 
quod  non  lavands  funt  manus." 

People  employed  in  ploughing  the  ground  generally  leave  off  work  about  four  in 
the  afternoon,  which  is  not  far  from  the  time  of  fupper  among  the  ancient  Romans. 
This,  afterwards,  in  the  times  of  luxury,  grew  later,  fo  that  the  hour  of  dinner  came 
to  be  that  of  the  ancient  fupper,  as  wc  arc  told  by  Feftus.  "  Coena  apud  antiques 
dicebatur,  quod  nunc  eft  prandium,"  lib.  iii ;  and  again,  *'  Scenfas  Sabini  coenas 
dicebant,  quje  autem  nunc  prandia  funt  coenas  habebant,  et  pro  coenas  vcfpernas 

appcllabant,'  iib.  17. Cato  alfo,  Varro,  and  Columella,  fpeak  of  the  fupper  a« 

the  only  meal  in  ufe  with  perfons  employed  in  agriculture. 

that 
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that  it  is  pretty  clear,  that  in  any  country  where  agriculture  is  par- 
ticularly encouraged,  and  made,  as  it  were,  an  objeft  of  ftate,  that 
the  government,  if  not  free,  muft  at  leafl:  be  moderate,  and  a  great 
regard  paid  to  private  property.  This  appears  from  the  hiftory  of 
thofe  nations,  amongft  which  agriculture  has  been  particularly  re- 
garded. Thus  the  ancient  government  of  the  Jews  was  juft,  mild, 
and  equitable,  and  the  property  of  the  people  eftabliflied  by  laws ; 
that  of  the  Egyptians,  it  has  been  formerly  obferved,  was  regu- 
lated by  the  flridlefl;  and  juflefl  rules  and  ordinances  ;  and  the  an- 
cient Perfian  government  was  very  circumfcribed,  and  refembled 
more  a  domeftic  *  than  a  civil  eflablifhment. 

The  people  of  the  Eafl:  Indies,  likewife,  although  their  govern- 
ment be,  to  appearance,  defpotical,  live   under  a  very  mild  admi- 
niflration  j   and  the  Chinefe,  although  by  no  means  free,  are  flill 
protedled   from  arbitrary    invafions  of   property.       The   govern- 
ment of  Peru,    alfo,  where  agriculture  feemed  to  be   one   of  the 
great  national  objefts,  was  mild  and  gentle:  the  mind  there  was 
not  humbled  and  depreffed  by  forced  fubmiflion  to  the  will  of  a 
fuperior,  but  a  free  obedience  was  vv^illingly  yielded  to  a  monarch 
believed  to  be  of  divine  original ;   which  lad:  circumftance  coqdii- 
nually  reminded  the  fovereign  to  imitate  that  beneficent  Power  he 
was  fuppofed  to  reprefent.    Thefe  ideas  had  fo  great  eiFedl,  that,  in 
the  whole  fucceffion  of  their  kings,  which  were  no  lefs  than  twelve 
in  number,  they  had  not  one  tyrant  j   a  fa6l  unparalleled  in  the 
hiftory  of  mankind.     The  Roman  government,  likewife,  although 
liable  to  fome  objedtions,  was  undoubtedly  free,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  even  at  its  firft  inflitution,  and  became  ftill  more  fo  after- 
wards, and  efpecially  at  the  time  when  this  way  of  life  was  held  in 
the  higheft  eftimation.     The  caufes  why  a  degree  of  freedom  in  the 
government  is  necefiary  in  thofe  ftates  where  agriculture  is  made  a 


*  They  think,  fays  Xenophon,  that  the  duties  of  a  good  king,  and  of  a  good 
(hepherd,  are  alike. — Xenophont,  Cyropjedia,  lib.  vii. 

3  E  national 
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national  objedl,  are  fufficiently  obvious.  Cultivation  of  land  re- 
quires conftant  and  unremitting  induflry  ;  which  will  nev^r  be 
pradifed  univerfally,  except  v/here  thofe  who  labour  have  a  fecu- 
rity  for  enjoying  the  fruits  of  their  toil:  which  cannot  be  the  cafe 
under  a  defpotic  adminiflration,  whofe  efftd:  upon  the  mind  is  to 
render  it  timid,  idle,  fervile,  and  corrupt.  I  know  not,  however, 
if  any  peculiar  form  of  government  is  fpecihcally  adapted  to  this 
mode  of  life.  It  has  fiouriflied  when  united  with  the  government 
of  a  fingle  perfon,  as  in  fome  parts  of  the  Eaft,  and  in  South  Ame- 
rica; with  an  ariftocratical  government,  as  in  Holland,  Switzerland,, 
and  the  territory  of  Genoa ;  with  a  democratical  one,  as  among  the 
Romans ;  and  with  a  mixed  government,  as  among  us  in  England. 
Wherever  property  is  fafe,  and  no  tyrannical  authority  exercifed 
upon  the  perfon,  there  agriculture,  if  not  particularly  difcouraged 
by  other  circumftances,  will  probably  flourifli. 

SECT.     VT.     Influence  of  an  agriculturallife  upon  religiom 

The  obje6t  of  worfhip  among  fuch  a  people  is  generally  a  Deity 
that  bears  fome  reference  to  agriculture.  The  national  Deities, 
among  the  old  Romans,  were  of  this  kind.  Thus  Janus  *,  the  moft 
ancient  of  the  Gods,  was  refpedled  as  being  the  inventor  of  the  ufe 
of  wine,  bread-corn,  flour,  and  facrifices.  Saturn  -f,  likewife, 
was  highly  in  requeft  among  them  upon  the  fame  account. 

Faunus  %,  likewife,  and  Pilumnus,  were  indigenous  Deities,  and 
both  of  them  prefidcd  over  fome   branches  of  the  cultivation  of 

*  Janus  was  an  ancient  king  of  Latlum,  and  efteemed  the  father  of  the  other  Dei- 
tics.  Hence  he  is  called  Pater,  and  Deus  Deorum. — Rofini  Antiquit.  p,  93. — et 
Faftor.  Ovidii,  lib.  i. 

f  Saturn  was  alfo  an  ancient  king  of  the  Aborigines,  or  people  of  Latium,  faid  to 
be  the  fon  of  Janus.  He  and  his  father  taught  that  people  agriculture,  as  we  are 
told  by  Macrobius. — Saturn.  1,  i,  c.  7. 

X  Rofini  Antiq.  p.  181. 

land. 
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land.  Some  other  deities,  alfo,  which  were  not,  by  other  nations, 
fuppofed  to  have  any  connedlion  *  with  agriculture,  were,  by  the 
Romans,  appropriated,  in  fome  meafure,  to  this  employment. 
Thus  Jupiter,  the  Sun  and  Moon,  Venus,  Minerva,  and  Bonus 
Eventus,  or  Good  Fortune,  were  held  as  agricultural  deities,  as  well 
as  Tellus,  Ceres,  Bacchus,  Robigus  or  Flora;  to  which  might  be 
added,  \  Terminus,  Segetia,  and  feveral  others. 

Agriculture  was  likewife  much  connefted  with  religion,  among 
the  Jews.  The  Moft  High  hath  ordained  hufbandry,  fays  \  the  Son 
of  Sirach  :  and  many  of  the  feftivals  among  that  people,  of  which 
I  fliall  fpeak.  prefently,  had  a  peculiar  reference  to  this  employment. 
The  fame  obfervation  held  at  leaft  equally  good  of  the  Egyptian  dei- 

*  Et  quoniam,  ut  aiunt,  Dei  facientes  adjuvant,  prius  invocabo  eos :  nee  ut 
Homerus  &  Ennius  Mufas,  fed  duodecim  Deos  confentes  :  neque  tamen  eos  urba- 
nos  quorum  imagines  ad  forum  AuratK  ftant,  fex  mares  &  fex  foeminae  totidem,  fed 
illos  duodecim  Deos  qui  maxime  agricolarum  duces  funt.  Primum  qui  omnes 
frudlus  agriculturae  ccelo  &  terra  continent,  Jovem  &  Tellurem  ;  itaque  duo  hi 
parentes  magni  dicuiitur  Jupiter,  Pater  ;  Tellus,  vero  mater.  Secundo  Solem  & 
Lunam,  quorum  tcmpora  obfervantur  cum  quaedam  ferantur  &  condantur  in  terra. 
Tertio  Cererem  &;  Liberum,  quod  horum  fruftus  maxime  neceffarii  ad  viclutn  funt : 
Ab  his  etiam  Cibus  &  Potio  venit  e  fundo.  Quarto  Robigum  &  Floram,  quibus  pro- 
pitiis  nee  rubigo  frumenta  atque  arbores  corrumpit  neque  non  tempeftive  florent. 
Itaque  publics  Robigo  feri;e,  Robigalia,  Florse  ludi  florales  inftituti.  Item,  ad- 
veneror  Minervam  &  Venerem,  quarum  unius  procuratio  oleti,  alterius  hortorum, 
quo  nomine  ruftica  vinalia  inftituta.  Nee  non  etiam  precor  Lympham  atque 
Bonum  Eventum  j  quoniam  fine  aqua  omnis  arida  &  mifera  agricultura,  fine  fuc- 
cefTu  atque  Bono  Eventu  fruftratio  eft,  non  cultura. — Varron.  de  Re  Ruftica,  lib.  i. 
cap.  I. 

Bonus  Eventus  is  alfo  reputed  a  deity  of  agriculture  by  Pliny,  lib.  xxxiv.   cap.  8. 
Hift.  Natur. 

t  Terminus  Deus,  quia  in  ejus  tutela  client  agrorum  fines.  Fcjius,  —  He  was 
ajfo,  according  to  Ovid,  accounted  among  the  moft  ancient  of  the  deities. 

Termine  five  Lapis,  five  es  defertus  in  agro 
Stipes,  ab  antiquis  tu  quoque  numen  habes. 

Ovidii  Faftorum,  lib.  ii. 
\  Ecclefiafticus,  vii.  15. 

3  E  2  ties. 
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ties.  II  Ofiris,  the  fupreme  among  them,  was  regarded  as  the  in- 
ventor of  agriculture  j  and  Ifis,  the  fecond  deity,  as  the  difcoverer 
of  the  ufe  of  wheat  and  barley,  which  before  grew  wild,  and  were 
not  applied  to  the  purpofes  of  food. 

The  divine  honours,  alfo,  paid  to  Bacchus,  in  India,  arofe  from 
the  fame  fource,  as  we  are  told  by  Diodorus  *  Siculus  and  -f-  Ar- 
rian  :  he  being  there  refpedled  as  the  inventor  of  the  arts  attendant 
upon  agriculture. 

The  Sun,  among  the  people  of  Peru  ^,  and  probably  among  the 
ancient  Perfians,  owed  no  fmall  fiiare  of  the  refpedl  paid  to  him 
to  the  fertilifmg  qualities  wherewith  they  believed  him  endued. 

Several  religious  precepts  refer  to  this  way  of  life. 

Thus  the  fourth  commandment,  given  to  the  Jews,  implied  that 
the  people  were  much  occupied  in  bufinefs  of  this  kind  ;  and  va- 
rious other  precepts  of  the  ||  Mofaical  law  are  relative  to  agri- 
culture. 


11  Ifis  difcovered  the  method  of  making  flour  from  wheat  and  barley,  which  be- 
fore grew  wild  in  the  fields  like  other  plants,  and  their  ufes  unknown  ;  and  Ofiris 
found  out  the  method  of  cultivation  of  plants  in  general  that  ferve  for  diet. — The 
Grecian  (or  rather  Sicilian)  Ceres,  and  the  Egyptian  Ifis,  were  held  to  be  the  fame 
deity. — Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  i. 

*  He  firft,  as  they  report,  trained  oxen  to  the  plough,  and  taught  men  to  cul- 
tivate the  land  with  their  own  hands;  and  difcovered,  alfo,  many  of  the  inftruments 
and  conveniences  for  agriculture,  to  the  great  eafe  and  relief  of  the  hufbandman. 
On  account  of  thefe  fignal  benefits,  he  became  fo  much  refpefted,  that  he  was,  by 
univerfal  confent,  raifed  to  the  rank  of  a  deity,  and  received  divine  worfliip  and  fo- 
lemn  facrifices. — Diodori  Sicul.  lib.  iii. 

t  Bacchus  furniihed  the  people  with  feed,  and  inftrudled  them  in  the  art  of 
fowing  it ;  whether  becaufe  Triptolemus,  who  was  fent  by  Ceres,  did  not  reach 
that  part  of  the  country,  or  that  Bacchus,  going  to  the  Indies  before  ihe  time  of 
Triptolemus,  gave  them  the  feeds  of  millet  and  of  other  fruits.  Bacchus  firft 
yoked  oxen  to  the  plough,  and  made  moft  of  the  Indian  nations  hufibandmen,  who 
were  before  in  a  wandering  ftate. — Arriani  Hill  Indie. 

X  Robertfon's  America,  vol.  ii. 

I  LevJtic.  xix.  g.  xxiii.  lO. 

The 
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The  precepts  of  the  Magian  religion,  among  the  Perfians,  were 
of  a  fimilar  nature.  The  faint,  among  them,  was  obliged  to  work 
out  his  falvation,  by  purfuing  all  the  labours  of  agriculture.  It  is 
a  maxim  of  the  Zendavefta  -j-,  that  he  who  fows  the  ground  with 
eare  and  diligence,  acquires  a  greater  flock  of  religious  merit,  than 
he  could  have  gained  by  the  repetition  often  thoufand  prayers. 

Ceremonies  of  the  religious  kind  are  very  numerous  among  a 
people  addidled  to  this  way  of  life,  and  bear  a  particular  reference 
to  it.  Thus  feveral  of  the  Jewifh  ceremonies  and  inftitutions  had 
an  efpecial  regard  to  cultivation  of  the  earth.  Two  of  the  t  three 
great  feafts  in  the  year  were  inftituted  on  account  of  colleding 
the  fruits  of  agriculture;  and  the  ceremony  of  the  ||  wave-offering, 
mentioned  in  the  book  of  Leviticus,  was  evidently  of  the  fame 
tendency.  Several  of  the  fubftances,  alfo,  dire(5led  to  be  ufed  in 
the  §  Jewifli  facrifices,  fuch  as  ears  of  corn,  cakes  of  flour,  and 
unleavened  bread,  were  probably  intended  to  point  out  the  im- 
portance, and  enforce  the  praftice,  of  agriculture. 

The  ancient  Perfians  had  ceremonies  of  a  fimilar  intention.  In 
the  fpring  of  every  year  a  feflival  was  celebrated,  defigned  to  re- 
prefent   the  primitive  equality  and  prefent  connection  of  mankind. 

t  Zendavefta,  t.  i.  224; — and  Precis  du  Syfteme  de  Zoroaftre,  vol.  iii. 

%  Three  times  thou  flialt  keep  a  feaft  to  me  in  the  year.  Thou  fhalt  keep  the 
feaft  of  unleavened  bread ;  thou  {halt  eat  unleavened  bread  feven  days,  as  I  com- 
manded thee,  in  the  time  appointed  of  the  month  of  Abib ;  for  in  it  thou  cameft 
out  of  Egypt :  and  none  {hall  appear  before  me  empty  :  And  the  feaft  of  harvefl, 
the  firft  fruits  of  thy  labours,  vi^hich  thou  haft  fow^n  in  thy  field  :  And  the  feaft  of 
ingathering,  which  is  in  the  end  of  the  year,  when  thou  haft  gathered  in  the  labours 
of  thy  field. —Exodus,  chap,  xxiii. 

II  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Ifrael,  and  fay  unto  them.  When  ye  be  come  into 
the  land  which  I  give  unto  you,  and  fhall  reap  the  harveft  thereof,  then  ye  {hall 
bring  a  {heaf  of  the  firft  fruits  of  your  harveft  unto  the  prieft :  and  he  {hall  wave 
the  {heaf  before  the  Lord,  to  be  accepted  for  you  :  on  the  morrow  after  the  fabbath 
the  prieft  {hall  wave  it.— Levitic.  ch.  xxiii, 

§  Levit.  ch.  ii. 

The 
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The  (lately  kings  of  Perfia,  exchanging  their  vain  pomp  for  more 
genuine  greatnefs,  freely  mingled  with  the  humbleft  but  moft  ufe- 
ful  of  their  fubjedls.  On  that  day  the  hufbandmen  were  admitted, 
without  diftindion,  to  the  table  of  the  king  and  of  his  fatraps. 
The  monarch  accepted  their  petitions,  enquired  into  their  griev- 
ances, and  converfed  with  them  upon  the  moft  equal  terms.  "  From 
vour  labours,"  was  he  accuftomed  to  fay,  "  we  receive  our  fubfift^ 
ence ;  you  derive  your  tranquillity  from  our  vigilance.  Since, 
therefore,  we  are  mutually  neceflary  to  each  other,  let  us  live  to- 
gether like  brothers,  in  concord  and  in  *  love."  The  ancient 
Egyptians  -f*,  alfo,  had  feveral  religious  feftivals  and  ceremonials  in 
honour  of  agriculture  and  its  inventors,  as  we  are  told  by  Dio- 
dorus,  which  nearly  refembled  thofe  of  the  Jews,  and  were,  in  all 
probability,  borrowed  from  them.  The  kings  of  India  formerly, 
and  the  emperor  of  China  at  "^  prefent,  pradlife  a  religious  ceremony 
annually,  of  opening  the  ground;  and  the  Inca  in  Peru,  who  was 
reputed  a  deity,  cultivated  with  bis  own  hands  a  piece  of  land, 
which  operation  was  dignified  by  being  called,  their  triumph  over 
the  earth.  Great  numbers  of  ceremonies,  relative  to  this  way  of 
life,  were  to  be  found  among  the  Romans,  as  the  ||  Cerealia,  the 
Falitia,  and  feveral  others. 

*  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  chap.  viii. 

t  They  have  a  ceremonial  in  commemoration  of  the  invention  of  bread-corn, 
v/hich  has  been  kept  up  from  great  antiquity.  At  the  time  of  harveft,  and  of  offer- 
ing the  firft  fruits,  the  people  are  accuftomed  to  make  a  plaintive  noife  among 
the  Shocks  of  corn,  and  to  call  upon  the  goddefs  Ifis.  This  they  do  with  a  view 
of  paying  honour  and  refpeiSt  to  the  goddefs,  for  the  difcovcries  of  thefe  things 
which  they  chufe  to  offer  at  this  time  of  year,  as  then  thcfe  inventions  were  made. 
In  fome  cities,  when  the  fcaft  of  Ifis  is  celebrated,  vefiels  filkd  with  wheat  and 
barley  are  carried  about  in  pomp,  in  memory  of  their  ufe  being  difcovered  by  that 
goddefs. — Diodor.  Sicul.  book  i. 

X  There  is  an  annual  feftival  in  China  when  the  fun  enters  the  fifteenth  degree 
of  Aqi:;  rius,  as  the  bc<.'i!ining  of  fpring. — Du  Halde,  vol.  ii.  p.  82. 

II  It  was  a  precept  ol  Numa,  that  no  facrifice  fliould  be  performed  without  meal, 
in  order  to  encourage  agriculture.— Plutarch's  Life  of  Numa. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Montefquieu  *,  indeed,  is  of  opinion,  that  religious  cere- 
monies are  naturally  but  few,  amongfl:  a  people  devoted  to  agricul- 
ture. But  the  Jews,  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Periians,  had  a  mul- 
titude of  ceremonies  in  their  religion,  and  yet  were  great  en- 
couragers  of  agriculture.  It  is  true,  the  clergy,  with  them,  were 
a  feparate  body,  but  the  remainder  of  the  people  were  equally 
bound  with  the  priefls  to  the  obfervance  of  a  great  number  of  cere- 
monies :  at  leaft  we  know  that  this  was  the  cafe  with  the  Jews. 

The  Romans,  likewife,  encouraged  agriculture,  and  made  it  a 
national  objed:,  as  much  as  any  of  the  nations  before  mentioned. 
Yet  this  people  had  a  great  number  of  ceremonies  in  their  religion  ; 
and  the  clergy  formed  no  diflinft  charad:er  or  body  of  people 
among  them.  Livy  calls  Rome,  exprefsly,  a  flate  or  'j-  city  full 
of  religious  ceremonies ;  and  Salluft  :[  expreffes  himfelf  nearly  to 
the  fame  purpofe.  The  Roman  writers  on  ||  hufbandry  every 
•where  recommend  a  ftridl  obfervance  of  numerous  religious  duties  j 
and  the  connexion  between  thefe  and  agriculture  is  ftrongly 
pointed  out  by  §  Maximus  Tyrius.  Ovid,  likewife,  Feflus,  Ma- 
crobius,  and  other  writers,  fhew  that  the  Roman  ritual  was  very 
full  and  extenfive.  It  is  therefore  probable,  that  the  foregoing 
obfervation  of  Mr.  Montefquieu  fhould  be  underftood  to  refer  to 
the  influence  of  this  way  of  life,  on  the  nature,  rather  than  the 
number,  of  religious  ceremonies  and  obfervances. 

The  ancient  feftivals  did  not,  I  apprehend,  all  of  them  neeef- 
farily  imply  a  ceflation  from  labour,  at  leaft  thofe  among  the  Ro- 
mans.    Cato  exprefsly  fpecifies  the  **  kinds  of  work  proper  to  be 

*  Sp.  of  Laws,  book  xxv.  ch.  4. 

+  Civitas  Plena  Religtonum,  lib.  vi.  fe£l,  5; 

X  qua;  noftri  majores  religiofillimi  mortales  fccere. —  Sail.  Bell  Catalin. 

II   Script,  de  Re  Ruftica. 

§  Maxim.  Tyrii,  Diflert.  xiv. 

**  Per  ferias  vero,  foflas  veteres  tergeri,  viam  publlcam  muniri,  vepres  recidi, 
hortum  fodiri,  pratum  piirgari,  virgas  vinciri,  fpinas  runcari  cremarique,  ex  pifcina 
immunditias  efFerri,  munditias  fieri. — Caton.  de  Re  Ruftic,  lib.  i.  c.  2. 

done 
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done  upon  themj  which  it  may  be  obferved  are  none  of  them 
works  of  neceflity,  or  what  required  to  be  immediately  performed. 
Indeed  thefe  feftivals  occurred  fo  frequently,  that  fuch  an  injunc- 
tion would  have  been  highly  inconvenient  among  an  induftrious 
people ;  and  probably  the  poor  ftate  of  cultivation,  in  modern  Italy, 
is  owing  to  the  wafte  of  time,  and  idle  habit,  induced  by  the  mul- 
titude of  feflivals  in  the  Romifli  religion.  We  are,  however,  told 
by  *  Cicero  and  Macrobius,  that  the  Roman  Ferias  implied  a  cef- 
fation  from  labour,  as  well  as  from  the  civil  proceedings ;  but  per- 
haps this  might  relate  to  the  city  only,  elfe  it  could  fcarcely  be 
imagined  that  Cato  would  have  i-ecommended  an  infringement  of 
the  laws.  Varro  allows,  that  works  of  neceflity,  or  of  great  pub- 
lic utility,  caufed  no  pollution  ;  and  perhaps  works  of  agricul- 
ture might  be  thought  to  come  within  the  latter  defcription. 
This  idea  feems  to  be  confirmed  by  a  law  made  in  a  fubfequent 
period  by  -f*  Conftantine  the  Great,  which  enjoined  the  people  to 
reft  upon  the  Sabbath.  This  is  underflood  to  have  had  a  refe- 
.rence  to  cities  only,  and  not  to  the  open  country.  He  was  fenfi- 
ble,  as  ;{;  Mr.  Montefquieu  remarks,  that  labour  in  cities  was  ufe- 
ful,  but  in  the  fields  neceflary.  It  does  not  appear  clearly,  I  think, 
that  any  of  the  Jewifh  feflivals,  the  fabbath-day  excepted,  were  at- 
tended with  the  prohibition  of  labour ;  and,  it  is  probable, 
they  were,  like  the  Roman,  rather  fcenes  of  joy  and  ||  chearfulnefs, 
than  of  idlenefs. 

*  Fcriarum  feftorumque  Dierum  ratio  in  libcris  requietem  habet  litium   &  jur- 

giorum,  in  fervis  opcrum  &  laborum,  quia  compofitio  anni  conferrc  debet  &  ad  per- 

fecStionem  opcrum    rufticorum   &    ad  remilTionem  animorum.  —  Cicer.  do  Legib. 

lib.  ii. 

Sacerdotes  aflirmabant  ferias  pollui  quoties  iis  indi£iis   conceptifquc  opus  aliud 

ficret — Macrob.  Saturnai.  lib.  i. 

-j-  Codic.  de  Feriis,  leg.  iii. — This  law  related  to  the*Pagans  onl)'. 

t  Sp.  of  Laws,  b.  xxiv.  ch.  23. 

y  Hiiaiibus  quibus  omnia  fefta  &  fieri  dcbere  fciirus  &  dici  impletisfolennibus. 
—- Vopifti  Divus  AurcliiuuiS. 

5  Temples, 
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Temples,  likewlfe,  or  habitations  for  the  Deity,  I  believe  to 
be  natural  to  this  ftate  of  mankind.  Thus  ;{:  Herodotus  tells  us, 
that  the  Egyptians,  who  cultivated  agriculture  from  the  greatefl 
antiquity,  were  the  firft  who  eredted  altars  and  temples  to  the 
Gods.  The  people  of  India,  likewife,  had  temples,  as  the  Chi- 
nefe  have  at  prefent;  and  buildings  of  this  kind  were  very  nu- 
merous and  magnificent  in  ||  Peru. 

The  firfl  accounts  we  have  of  the  *  Romans  inform  us  of  the 
foundation  of  temples ;  and  the  ruins  of  thefe  edifices,  that  yet  re- 
main in  all  parts  of  Italy,  are  {landing  monuments  how  favourite 
an  idea  this  was  with  that  people,  even  in  fucceeding  periods. 
The  caufes  of  this  difpofition  of  people  in  this  ftate  are  fufficiently 
obvious.  Agriculture  requires  people  to  have  fixed  and  permanent 
habitations;  and  from  hence  naturally  fprung  the  notion  of  build- 
ing a  houfe  for  the  Deity.  But  this  natural  idea  never  occurred  to 
any  but  fuch  as  cultivated  the  -j-  land  :  thofe  who  had  no  houfes  of 
their  own  were  never  known  to  build  temples. 

Men  in  this  ftate  are,  I  apprehend,  more  attached  to  religion, 
and  more  zealous  for  its  propagation,  than  in  either  of  the  fore- 
going fituatiorvs  of  life.  The  ceremonies  attendant  upon  religion, 
the  building  of  temples,  and  even  their  riches,  give  an  attachment 
to  that  religion  to  which  they  belong,  and  impart  an  idea  of  local 

X  Euterpe. 

II  Robertfon's  America,  book  vii. 

*  Simul  cum  (Romulus)  dono  defignavit  templo  Jovis  fines  cognomenqae  addidit 
Deo.  "  Jupiter  Feretri,  inquit,  hsc  tibi  vidor  Romulus  rex  regia  arma  fero 
templumque  lis  regionibus  quas  modo  animo  metatus  fum  dedico  :  fedem  opimis  fpo- 
liis  quae  regibus  ducibufque  hoftium  caefis  me  au(£lorem  fequentes  pofteri  fercnt." 
Haec  templi  eft  origo  quod  primum  omnium  Romas  facratum  eft,  ita  deinde  Diis 
vifum  ncc  irritam  conditoris  templi  vocem  ziit  qua  iaturos  eo  fpolia  pofteros  nuncu- 
pavit  nee  multitudine  compotum  ejus  dono  vulgari  laudem. —  Livii,  lib.  i.  §  10. 
—See  too  Dionyf.  Halicarnafl".  b.  ii.  ch.  34. The  temple  here  alluded  to  was  re- 
paired by  Auguftus  Caefar. — Corn.  Nepos.  Life  of  Atticus. 

f  Sp.  of  Laws,  b.  XXV.  ch.  3. 

3  F  regard. 
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regard,  which  Is  generally  extremely  potent  in  matters  of  this  kind. 
The  Romans,  who  underftood  perfedly  the  ufe  of  all  political  in- 
flruments,  made  great  advantage  of  this  circumftance  of  local  regard, 
among  others,  in  order  to  attach  their  people  to  their  religion ;  and 
the  effed:  was  fuch,  that  fcarcely  any  nations  mentioned  in  hiftory 
paid  greater  ^  veneration  to  the  objeds  of  local  worfhip,    ||  Romulus 

himfelf 

X  Operse  pretium  eft  cum  dotnos  atque  villas  in  urbium  modum  exaedificatas  vi- 
fere  templa  deorum  quae  noftri  majores  religiofifllmi  mortales  fecere.  Verum 
ill!  delubra  deorum  pietate,  domos  fuas  gloria  decorabant. —Salluft.  Bell.  Catilinar. 

Such  a  refpedl,  fays  Plutarch,  had  the  Romans  for  religion,  making  all  their  af- 
fairs depend  folely  on  the  pleafure  of  the  Gods,  never  fuffering,  no  not  in  their 
greateft  profperity,  the  leaft  negledlor  contempt  of  their  ancient  rites  or  oracles  ;  be- 
ing fully  perfuaded  that  it  was  of  much  greater  importance  to  the  public  vi^elfare, 
that  their  magiftrates  and  generals  fhould  reverence  and  obey  the  Gods,  than  if  they 
conquered  or  fubdued  their  enemies. — Plutarch's  Life  of  Marcellus. 

II  After  Romulus  therefore  had,  upon  that  occafion,  received  the  fandtion  of 
Heaven,  he  called  the  people  together,  and,  having  given  them  an  account  of  the  auf- 
picious  omens,  he  was  chofen  king  by  them  ;  and  inftituted  this  cuftom  to  be  ob- 
ferved  by  all  his  fucceflbrs,  that  none  of  them  fliould  accept  the  dignity  of  king,  or 
any  other  magiftracy,  until  even  the  Gods  had  given  a  fign  of  their  approbation. 
And  this  cuftom,  relating  to  the  aufpices,  continued  to  be  long  obferved  by  the  Ro- 
mans, not  only  under  their  kings,  but  alfo  after  the  diflblution  of  monarchy,  in  the 
elections  of  their  confuls,  praetors,  and  other  legal  magiftrates  ;  but  it  is  difufed  at 
this  time,  the  appearance  of  it  only  being  preferved,  for  form  fake. — By  which  means 
(viz.  the  difufeof  the  aufpices)  many  armies  of  the  Romans  have  been  utterly  de- 
ftroyed  at  land  ;  many  fleets  have  been  loft,  with  all  their  people,  at  fea  ;  and  other 
great  and  dreadful  calamities  have  befallen  the  commonwealth,  fome  in  foreign  wars, ' 
and  others  in  civil  diffentions  ;  but  the  moft  remarkable,  and  the  greateft,  happened 
even  in  my  time,  when  Licinius  Craffus,  a  man  inferior  to  no  commander  of  his 
age,  led  his  army  againft  the  Parthians,  contrary  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  and  in  con- 
tempt of  the  innumerable  omens  that  oppofed  his  expedition.  But  much  might 
be  faid  concerning  the  contempt  of  the  Gods,  which  prevails  among  fome  people 
at  this  time.— Dionyf.  Halicarnaff.   book  ii.  ch.  6. 

I  admire,  therefore,  thefe  inftitutions  of  the  man  ;  and  thofe  alfo  which  I  am  go- 
ing to  relate.  He  was  perfuaded  that  the  good  government  of  cities  was  owing  to 
thefe  caufes,  which  all  politicians  boaft,  but  few  cftablifh.  Firft,  the  favour  of 
the  Gods,  the  enjoyment  of  which  gives  fuccefs  to  every  enterprifej  next,  temperance 
su»d  juftice,  by  which  th.::  citizens,  being  lefs  difpoRd  to  injure  one  another,  arc  more 

inclinable 
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himfelf  declined  the  acceptance  of  the  regal  office,  before  he  had  ob- 
tained the  fanftion  of  the  Godsj  and  none  of  the  fucceeding  ma- 
giftrates  ever  entered  upon  their  fundtlons  without  the  approbation 
of  the  Aufpices ;  the  difufe  of  which,  and  the  contempt  of  the 
Gods  which  accompanied  it,  are  efleemed  by  their  own  hiftorians 
as  the  great  caufes  of  their  misfortunes  and  downfall.  The  fame 
wife  Icgiflator  paid,  in  every  other  inftance,  the  higheft  regard  to 
religion  ;  which,  aj^ording  to  the  fyflem  adopted  by  him,  was  much 
more  rational,  bolcfl  in  its  dodlrines  and  fable,  than  the  Grecian 
mythology,  from  which  it  was  derived,  and  of  confequence  more 
likely  to  conciliate  a  permanent  and  fteady  regard.  The  Jews 
alfo,  the  *  Egyptians,  the-)-  Indians,  :|:  Chinefe,  and  1|  Peruvians, 
who  were  all  agricultural  nations,  were  all  extremely  attached  to 
their  religion. 

inclinable  to  unanimity,  and  make  virtue,  not  (hameful  pleafures,  the  object  of  their 
happinefs  ;  and  laftly,  military  courage,  which  renders  even  the  other  virtues  ufeful 
to  their  poffefTors.  He  was  fenfible  that  none  of  thefe  advantages  are  the  efFedls  of 
chance  ;  but  that  good  laws,  and  the  emulation  of  worthy  purfuits,  render  a  com- 
monwealth pious,  juft,  temperate,  and  warlike.  He  took  great  care,  therefore,  to 
encourage  thefe,  beginning  with  the  worfhip  both  of  the  Gods  and  Genii ;  and, 
according  to  the  mod  approved  rites  in  ufe  among  the  Greeks,  he  appointed  tem- 
ples, places  confecrated,  altars,  the  erecting  of  images,  the  reprefentations  and  fym- 
bols  of  the  Gods,  and  declared  their  power;  the  beneficent  prefents  they  made  to 
mankind  ;  the  particular  holidays  appropriated  to  each  God  or  Genius;  the  facri- 
fices  which  are  moft  acceptable  to  them  ;  the  feftivals,  public  games,  and  days  ol 
reft,  and  every  thing  of  that  natuie  :  but  he  rejedted  all  fuch  traditional  fables,  con- 
cerning the  Gods,  as  are  mixed  with  blafphemies  or  calumnies,  looking  upon  them 
as  wicked,  ufelefs,  and  indecent,  and  unworthy  not  only  of  the  Gods,  but  even  of 
good  men  ;  and  accuftomed  his  people  to  think  and  to  fpeak  concerning  the  Gods 
with  the  greateft  reverence,  and  to  attribute  no  paJlions  to  them  unbecoming  their 
happy  nature. — Dionyf.  Halic.  book  ii.  ch.  18. 

*  Diodor  Sicul.    1.  i. 

+  No  perfon,  it  is  faid,  was  ever  known  to  be  converted  from  the  Indian  or  Gen  too 
religion. 

X  The  emperor  of  China,  although  abfolute  in  every  other  inftance,  pretends  to 
no  power  over  the  religion  of  the  country. 

II  Robertfon's  America. 

3  F  2  CHAP. 
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CHAP.      IV. 

ON    THE    EFFECTS    OF    A    COMMERCIAL    LIFE    UPON 

MANKIND. 

THUS  far  I  have  fpoken  on  the  effeds  of  an  agricultural  way 
of  life,  which  I  have  confidered  as  being  the  objedl  of  the 
government,  and  turn  of  the  people,  and  what  prevailed  generally 
through  the  ftate. 

The  next  *  ftage  of  which   I  fhall   treat  is  that  of  commerce, 
which  may  in  feveral  refpedls  be  accounted  a  farther  ftep  towards 
improvement  and  civilifation,  though  fome  highly-polifhed  people^ 
were  of  a  different  opinion, 

SECT.     I.     Effedls  of  a  commercial  life  on.  the.  temper   and'. 

difpofition. 

One  of  the  firft  and  principal  effedls  of  commerce  is  to  render 
people  induftrious.  This  was  remarked  as  taking  place,  in  a  good, 
meafure,  in  the  preceding  ftage,  but  is  greatly  increafed  in  that  now 
under  confjderation.  In  the  former,  it  was  little  more  than  merely 
application  to  labour;  but  in  the  prefent  one,  the  faculties,  both  of 
mind  and  body,  are,  of  necefllty,  almoft  unremittingly  employed. 

*  Commerce,  however,  muft  not  be  confidered: as  fuperfeding  agriculture,  as  agri- 
culture did  a  paftoral  life,  and  that  a  life  of  hunting.  On  the  contrary,  agriculture 
is  often,  though  not  conftantiy,  cultivated  to  the  higheft  degree  in  commercial  ftates. 
This  was  the  cafe  formerly  in  Egypt,  and  is  at  prefent  in  China  and  Holland.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  people  of  Athens,  and  of  Marfeilles,  were  but  little  addidlcd  tji 
anriculture  ;  an.d  the  latter  were  even  driven  to  trade  by  the  barrennefs  of  their 
country,  which  rendered  it  unapt  for  cultivatioxi,  as  we  are.lold  by  Strabo. 

ThiJi. 
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Thus  the  great  induftry  of  the -f-j- Egyptians  has  been  celebrated 
from  the  earlieft  ages  j  and  the  fame  obfervation  has  been  made 
of  all  ftates  engaged  to  any  great  degree  in  commerce. 

Another  quality  or  difpofition  incident,  as  I  believe,  to  a  tradino-  \ 
flate,  is  frugality.     Thus  Juftin  remarks  the  parfimony  as  well  as    ' 
induftry  of  the  J  Tyrians  ;   ||  Strabo  and  *  Cicero  give  the  fame  ac-   | 
count  of  the  people  of  Marfeilles  j  and  Diodorus  Siculus  §  makes 
a  fimilar  reprefentation  of  the  Carthaginians.     The  fame  qu^iiities 
are  at   prefent   highly   remarkable,   both  among   the    Dutch  and 
**  Chinefc.     It  fliould,  however,  be  confidered,  that  there  are  two 
kinds  of  trade  or  commerce,  one  of  which  is  founded  on  the  mu- 
tual wants  of  other  nations,  and  which    is  fupported  by  carrying 
from  one  what  is  wanted  by  another.     Of  this  kind  was  the  trade 
of  Tyre,  Carthage,  Athens,  Marfeilles,  Florence,  and   Venice,  in 
former  periods  ;   and  in  our  own  times,  that  of  Holland.     The 
other  kind  of  trade  is   founded  upon  luxury,  and  is  calculated  tO: 
procure  whatever  may  adminifter  to  the  pride,   pleafure,  or  ca- 
pricious whimfies  of  the  people.     Of  this  kind  is  the  trade  which 
Spain  carries  on  with  moft  nations  j  that  of  England  with  France,, 
in  a  good  meafure  -,  and  that  of  all  Europe  with  the   Eaft  Indies. 
It  is  chiefly  to  a  commerce  -f-  of  the  former  kind  that   frugality  is. 
to  be  afcribed. 

tt  DioJori  Sicu!.  lib.  i. 

Letter  of  the  Emperor  Adrian,  prefcrvcd  by  Vopifcus. — This  refembJes  much': 
the  prefent  ftate  of  Holland. — Du  Halde  gives  nearly  the  fame  charaiter  of  ttvc- 
Chinefe,  vol.  ii.  p.  86. 

X  Juftini,  lib.  xviii.  cap.  4.. 

II   Strabon.  lib.  iv. 

•  Ciceron.  Or.  pro  Flacco.. 

§  Diod.  Siciili,  lib.  v. 

**   DuHalde,    vol.  ii.   p.  63,  100.. 

t  That  (economy  in  the  government,  which  always  attends  the  frugality  of  indi— 
Tiduals,  is,  if  I  may  fo  e.xprefs  myfelf,  th.-  foul  oi  ucconomical  commerce.— Sp.  of 
Laws,  book  XX.  ch.  11, 

Another- 
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Another  effedl  that  commerce  is,  I  am  apt  to  believe,  fubjedl  to 
produce  upon  the  difpofition,  is  to  render  thofe  who  praftife  it  very 
*  interefted,  and  apt  to  afcribe  every  thing  to  the  account  of  mere 
profit  and  lofs,  and  to  think  that  riches  alone  are  the  fource  of  all 
happinefs,  and  fole  objed:  of  defire.  The  contraft  between  Rome 
and  Carthage,  in  this  refpecfl,  is  finely  remarked  by  Polybius. 
**  In  all  things,"  fays  that  judicious  writer,  **  that  regard  the  ac- 
quifition  of  wealth,  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  Romans  are 
far  preferable  to  thofe  of  the  Carthaginians.  Among  the  latter, 
nothing  is  reputed  infamous,  that  is  joined  with  gain.  But 
among  the  former,  nothing  is  held  more  bafe  than  to  be  corrupted 
with  gifts,  or  to  covet  an  increafe  of  wealth,  by  means  that  are  un- 
juft.  For,  as  much  as  they  efteem  the  pofTeffion  of  honefl:  riches 
to  be  fair  and  honourable,  fo  much,  on  the  other  hand,  all  thofe 
that  are  amafled  by  unlawful  arts,  are  viewed  by  them  with  horror 
and  reproach.  The  truth  of  this  fad:  is  feen  in  the  following  in- 
ftance  : — Among  the  Carthaginians  -j-  money  is  openly  employed  to 
purchafe  the  dignities  of  the  ftate  ;  but  all  fuch  proceeding  is  a 
capital  crime  at  Rome.  As  the  rewards,  therefore,  that  are  pro- 
pofed  to  virtue  in  the  two  republics  are  fo  different,  it  cannot  but 
happen,  that  the  attention  of  the  citizens  to  form  their  minds  to 
virtuous  adions  muft  alfo  be  J  different." 

The  effe<fts  of  this  upon  the  moral  charader  I  fhall  confider 
hereafter. 

Another  effedl  of  a  commercial  life  is,  I  believe,  though  not 
without  fcveral  reftridlions  and  exceptions,  to  render  the  people 


{ 


*  We  fee  that  in  countries  where  people  move  only  by  the  fpirit  of  commerce, 
they  make  a  traffic  of  all  the  humane,  of  all  the  moral  virtues;  the  mod  trifi'ng 
things,  thofe  which  humanity  would  demand,  are  there  done  or  given  only  for  mo- 
ney.— Sp.  of  Laws,  b.  XX.  ch.  2. 

t  Ariftotle  fpealcs  in  terms  nearly  fimilar  of  the  venality  of  the  Carthaginians.— 
Lib.  ii.  cap.  11.   De  Republica. 

J  Polyb.  b.  vi.  extr.  3. 

timorous. 
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timorous,  and  averfe  to  warlike  enterprife.  Thus  the  Carthagi- 
nians were  greatly  inferior  £0  the  Romans  in  military  courage,  and 
feldom,  indeed,  expofed  themfelves  in  engagements,  but  relied  on 
*  mercenary  troops  for  their  defence  ;  the  bad  effefts  of  which  con- 
dudl  upon  the  flate  and  people  are  finely  defcribed  by  -|-  Polybius* 
The  people  of  Marfeilles  are  faid  to  have  been  of  an  effeminate  and 
timid  diipofition  J,  and  to  have  depended  on  mercenaries  ||  for  their 
fupport.  Livy  **,  likewife,  feems  to  infinuate,  that  they  were  of 
an  unwarlike  turn. 

A  fimilar  mode  of  defence  appears  to  be  at  prefent  adopted  by 
the  Dutch,  whofe  attention,  of  late  years,  feems  to  have  been  fo 
much  taken  up  with  increafing  their  national  refources,  and  im- 
proving their  commerce,  that  they  have  nearly  become  dependent 
upon  others  for  the  defence  of  what  they  have  acquired.  It  can- 
not, however,  be  denied,  that  fome  trading  ftates,  particularly  thofe 
laft  mentioned,  have  at  times  performed  great  military  exploits  : 
but  moft  of  thefe  were  nearly  at  the  foundation  of  the  flate,  at 
leafl  during  its  freedom  j  and  the  remainder  were  principally  at- 
chieved  by  the  "f-j-  riches,  and  other  military  refources,  which  trade 
enabled  them  to  furnifh. 

*  From  hence  (Spain)  they  drew  their  beft  troops,  by  means  of  whom  they 
brought  many  great  and  important  wars  to  a  happy  conclufion  :  for  the  Carthagi- 
nians always  carried  on  war  in  that  manner,  never  employing  an  army  colledted 
from  their  own  citizens,  or  from  their  allies. — Diodor.  Sicul.  lib.  v. 

t  Book  vi.  extr.  3. The  fame  was  done  by   the  Tyrians. — Diodor.  Sicul. 

lib.  xvii. 

X  Athenjeus  Cafauboni,  p.  523. 

II   Casf.  de  Bell.  Civil,  lib.  i.  c.  18.'        Cgfar  fays,  that  the  Gauls  were  rendered 
effeminate  and  cowardly  by   the   neighbourhood  and  commerce  of  Marfeilles,  info- 
much  that  they  who  formerly  always  conquered  the  Germans,  were  now  become  in 
ferior  to  them. — Csef.  de  Bell.  Gall.   lib.  vi.  c.  10.  §24. 

**  Lib   xxxviii.  Orat.  Manlii  ad  Milites. 

"tt  Diodorus  Siculus  fays,  that  the  Carthaginians  often  brought  the  Romans,  Si- 
cilians, and  Carthaginians,  into  great  ftraits  and  dangers,  by  means  of  the  power 
and  influence  bellowed  by  their  wealth  and  riches. — Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  v. 

3  Why 
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Why  this  way  of  life  fhould  be  unfavourable  to  courage  and 
fortitude  of  mind,  does  not  feem  difficult  to  explain.  Firft,  al- 
though a  life  of  commerce  requires  thofe  who  pradlife  it  to  be 
induftrious,  yet  it  does  not,  in  general,  employ  people  in  that  kind 
of  labour  which  tends  to  preferve  health,  or  increafe  the  force  and 
vigour  of  the  mind  or  body.  Moft  of  the  arts  are  fedentary  em- 
ployments, prad:ifed  in  the  houfe,  or  in  fome  warm  place ;  and 
confequently,  tending  to  diminilh  the  ftrength,  and  render  the  body 
lefs  robuft,  and  more  fubjeft  to  the  adion  of  external  impreffions, 
as  heat,  cold,  &c.  This  effedl  upon  the  body  influences  the  mind, 
and  reduces  it  nearly  into  a  fmiilar  ftate  with  that  of  the  inhabitants 
of  warm  climates  *  before  defcribed. 

For  thefe  reafons,  -j-  Romulus,  as  we  are  informed  by  Dionylius 
Halicarnaffenlis ;  and  Lycurgus,  as  we  are  told  by  :j;  Xenophon  and 
II  Plutarch,  would  not  /uffer  their  people  to  exercife  any  mechanic 
arts  of  the  fedentary  kind,  looking  upon  them  as  the  deftroyers 
both  of  the  bodies  and  minds  of  thofe  who  pradlife  them ;  and  thefe 
trades  were,  on  that  account,  for  a  long  period,  held  ignominious 
both  at  Rome  and  at  Sparta. 

Another  caufe,  as  I  take  it,  why  commercial  people,  artificers 
efpecially,  are,  in  general,  of  an  unwarlike  turn,  is,  that  they  are 
bred  up  in  an  uniform  courfe  of  life,  and  moflly  unacquainted 
with  perfonal  hazard  of  any  kind  ;  and  confequently,  lefs  likely  to 
meet  it  with  courage,  than  thofe  to  whom  it  was  familiar.  It 
mufl,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  this  obfervation  is  more  ap- 
plicable  to   thofe  who  prepare   the  materials  and  manufadtures, 

*  The  very  clofe  and  confined  air,  which  is  alfo  tainted  with  the  breath  of 
many  people,  as  mult  necefTirily  be  the  cafe  in  manufadlories,  is  apt  to  increafe 
fcnfibility ;  and  is,  of  confequence,  adverfe  to  courage  and  refolution  of  mind.— 
See  book  i.  on  Climate. 

+  Dionyf.  H'Jic^.rn.  book  ii.  ch.  27. 

J  On  the  Spaft.'.n  Republic. 

I  Life  of  Lycurgus. 

which 
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which  ferve  as  a  fubjedl  of  commerce,  than  to  thofe  who  perfonally 
carry  it  on.  Sailors,  whofe  way  of  life  expofes  them  to  frequent 
dangers,  are,  in  general,  a  brave  fet  of  men,  in  all  countries  ;  and 
confequently  the  above  remark,  relative  to  the  effedts  of  commerce, 
i-elates  more  to  thofe  nations  who  manufacHiure  commodities,  than 
thofe  who  are  merely  the  carriers  of  them  from  one  country  to 
another.  I  am,  neverthelefs,  inclined  to  think,  that  a  commer- 
cial life,  merely  as  including  a  great  defire  of  gain,  is,  for  that 
reafon,  unfavourable  to  the  ad:ive  powers  of  valour  and  fortitude. 
This  was  the  opinion  of  a  Roman  *  hiftorian,  whofe  obfervations 
on  mankind  have  always  been  univerfally  refpedled  :  nor  is  it  diffi- 
cult to  account  for  it.  Courage  and  valour  are  naturally  con- 
neded  with  ideas  of  glory  and  honour.  But  the  defire  of  gain 
almofl:  conftantly  abforbs  the  other  palTions,  and  deftroys  their  force 
and  energy.  A  perfon,  therefore,  who  contends  for  property,  con- 
tends for  that  only,  and  is  not  Simulated  by  that  variety  of  mo- 
tives— fuch  as  reputation,  the  love  of  liberty,  and  of  the  fociety  to 
which  he  belongs,  &c. —  which  are  fuch  powerful  incentives  to 
others.  Another  circurallance,  likewife^  fhould  bs  confidered, 
which,  I  imagine,  mufl  have  confiderable  influence;  which  is, 
that  the  man  who  is  valiant  from  motives  of  the  latter  kind,  has 
not  only  a  prefent  interefl  in  the  glory  he  may  acquire,  but  alfo  a 
future  one,  in  the  reputation  of  his  character,  if  he  Ihould  perilh  in 
the  \  conteft ;  fo  that  he  may  be  fiid  to  have  an  intereft  either  in 

*  Avaritia  pecuni:e  iludJum  habet  quam  nemo  fapiens  concupivit.  Ea  quah 
venenis  malis  inibuta  corpus  aniniumque  viricim  effeiniiiat. —  Salluftij  Bell.  Ca- 
tilinar. 

X  Horatius  Coclei:,  fays  Pol)  bins,  when  the  bridge  was  broken,  and  the  city  fe- 
cured  from  infult,  threw  himfelf  into  the  river  with  his  armour,  and  there  lolt  his 
life,  as  he  had  defigned,  having  preferred  the  fafety  of  his  country,  and  the  future 
fame  that  was  fare  to  follow  fuch  an  aftion,  to  his  own  prefent  exiftcnce,  and  the 
time  remained  for  him  to  live.  Such,  obferves  the  hiflorian,  is  the  fpirit,  and  fucli 
the  emulation  of  atchieving  glorious  aftions,  which  the  Roman  inflitutions  are 
fitted  to  inful'e  into  the  minds  of  youth. — Hampton's  Polybius,  book  vi.  extr.  3. 

3  G  furviving, 
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furviving,  or  falling  in  battle.  But  the  man  who  contends  from 
motives  of  property,  has  no  pretenfions  to  a  reputation  of  this 
kind;  which  he  would  not  value  if  it  could  be  acquired.  More- 
over, his  fole  concern  lies  in  the  prefervation  of  life,  without 
which  the  property  he  maintains  would  not  contribute  to  his  plea- 
fure  or  enjoyment.  A  man,  therefore,  who  contends  upon  prin- 
ciples of  the  latter  kind,  is  not  only  excited  to  courage  by  fewer 
and  lefs  powerful  motives,  but  the  very  motives  which  are  to  ex- 
cite him  counteradl,  in  fome  meafure,  their  own  effefts. 


SECT.     II.     Effects  of  a   commercial  life  upon  the  moral 

conduB  and  manners. 

I  have  before  obferved,  that  commerce  tended  to  render  thofe 
who  follow  it  interefted,  and  apt  to  confider  riches  as  the  fu- 
preme  good  and  end.  From  this  it  may  be  naturally  in- 
ferred, that  fuch  a  way  of  life  tends  to  corrupt  and  debafe  the 
moral  charadler.  This  complaint  has  been  made  ever  lince  the 
time  of  Plato  *,  and  ftill  continues.  This  corruption  is,,  however, 
partial  only;  as  in  fome  refpefts  the  contrary  effeft  takes  place,  and 
the  morals  are  even  improved  by  commerce.  But  of  this  it  will 
be  proper  to  fpeak  more  in  detail. 
\  Public  fpirit,  or  public  virtue,  is,  I  believe,  rarely  found  in  ftates 
whofe  principal  objeft  is  commerce. 

Trade,  as  Mr.  -f-  Montefquieu  obferves,  whilfl:  it  unites  nations,, 
does  not,  in  the  fime  manner,  unite  individuals.     The  acquifition 


L 


*  De  Legibus,  1.  vl. 

Cartha'^inenfes  fraudulent!  &  mendaces  non  generc,  fed  natura  loci  quod  prop- 
ter portus  fuos  multis  &  variis  mercatorum  fermonibus  ad  ftudium  fallendi  fludio 
quKftus  vocabantur.— Cicer.  de  Leg.  Agrar.  in  Rullum. 

f  Sp.  of  Laws,  book  xx.  ch.  %. 

of 
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of  great  riches  and  property — efpecially  when  this  is  4:  unequally 
diftributed,  as  it  is  fubjed:  to  be  in  trading  countries — is  apt  to  give. 
to  each  individual  a  feparate  intereil  diftind;  from  that  of  the  flate. 
Hence  the  faftions  in  commercial  countries  generally  run  very 
11  high.  Even  the  common  danger  is  not  always  fufficient  to  unite 
them  :  fo  that  they  gratify  their  private  interefts  and  pafTions, 
they  regard  not  the  public.  Thus  the  invafion  of  Scipio  irritated 
the  feuds  and  divifions  §  that  prevailed  among  the  Carthaginians, 
and  (liackled,  as  it  were,  the  ftrength  of  that  cityj  for  the  com- 
mon people  now  grew  diffident  of  the  generals,  the  fenate,  and  the 
great  men;  and  this  made  the  populace  more  furious.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  prefence  of  Hannibal  in  Italy  put  an  end  to 
all  the  difputes  which  then  fubfifted  among  the  Romans,  and 
united  them  all  in  the  common  defence  of  their  country.  In  a 
fimilar  manner  to  the  former  of  thefe  inftances,  the  factions  in 
Holland  were  as  outrageous  during  the  invafion  of  their  country 
by  Lewis  XIV.  as  at  any  other  period. 

Another  corruption  of  the  mental  kind,  which  prevails  much  in 
commercial  countries,  is  the  want  of  generofity  and  private  bene- 
volence.    Where    money    is    in    fo    high    eflimation,    nothing    is 

\  The  fortunes  of  the  people  at  Rome  were  nearly  on  a  level  ;  but  at  Carthage, 
fome  particular  perfons  poffeflcd  the  wealth  of  kings. — Grandeur  and  Decline  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  ch.  iv. 

Plato  obferves,  that  in  a  ftate  wherein  the  inequality  of  fortune  among  the 
inembcrs  is  very  confiderable,  there  is  but  little  union  of  intereft;  and  that  in 
reality  they  form  two  ftates  or  communities,  one  of  the  poor,  and  another  of  the 
rich,  and  fometimes  more. — Platon.  Op.  1.  xxxi.  dialog.  4,  de  Republic. 

II  The  natux-al  luft  of  wealth,  fays  Polybius,  that  prevails  among  the  Cretans 
(a  trading  and  naval  power)  gives  birth  continually  to  private  contefts,  and  to  pub- 
lic diffenfions  and  divifions,  and  produces  murders  and  inteftine  wars. — Book  vi. 
extr.  3. 

§  The  two  prevailing  factions  at  Carthage  were  fo  divided,  that  the  one  was  al- 
ways for  peace,  and  the  other  for  war  ;  by  which  means  it  was  impoflible  for  that 
city  either  to  enjoy  the  one,  or  to  carry  on  the  other  to  advantage.  —  Montefq. 
Grandeur  and  Decline  of  the  Roman  Kmpire, 
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done  or  given  but  with  a  view  to  its  acquifition  j  confequently, 
difinterefled  kindnefs  can  there  be  but  very  fparingly  pradlifed. 

For  a  fimilar  reafon,  friendfhip,  in  the  fenfe  it  was  underftood 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  is  very  feldom  feen  in  trading  coun- 
tries. Where  intereft  is  the  leading  principle,  perfonal  regard  can 
be  but  faint,  as  fuch  a  preference  is  quite  contrary  to  that  deli- 
cacy of  fentiment  that  always  accompanies  and  is  efTential  to  this 
paflion  when  in  a  pure  ftate.  But  the  great  regard  that  is  paid  to 
wealth  in  commercial  flates,  is  not  only  negatively  injurious  to 
public  virtue,  but  immediately  produces  a  great  degree  of  national 
corruption  and  depravation  of  manners.  From  this  caufe  arofe 
the  vices  that  prevailed  in  the  *  Cretan  republic.  Hence  fprang 
the  -f*  venality  of  the  Carthaginians,  before  noticed,  their  bad 
adminiftration  in  providing  J  for  their  armies,  the  oppreflions  they 
pradtifed  upon  their  \\  colonies,  and  the  §  plunder  which  they 
made  of  the  ftate.  I  believe,  however,  that  corruptions  of  fuch 
magnitude  feldom    take   place   in    commercial   ftates   until  great 

*  When  we  perceive,  therefore,  fays  Polybius,  that  the  laws  and  manners  of  the 
ftate  are  fuch  as  tend  to  promote  the  exercife  of  honefty  and  virtue,  as  it  is  very 
reafonable  for  us  to  conclude  that  the  ftate  itfelf  is  virtuous,  and  the  members  of  it 
free  from  r4n  reproach  ;  fo,  on  the  other  hand,  when  an  immoderate  defire  of  gain 
governs  the  life  of  every  private  citizen,  and  the  public  tranfaftions  of  the  ftate  are 
contrary  to  juftice,  we  may  fafely  venture  to  declare,  that  the  laws  of  this  com- 
munity are  bad,  the  manners  of  the  people  corrupt  and  vicious,  and  the  whole 
government  contemptible.  Now,  if  we  confider  the  charad^cr  and  conduft  of  the 
Cretans,  it  is  certain  that  fcarccly  an  example  can  be  found  of  any  nation,  in  which 
the  private  manners  of  the  citizens  are  more  replete  with  artifice  and  fraud,  or 
where  the  public  cntcrprifcs  are  more  unjuft. — Polyb.  book  vi.  extr.  3. 

+   See  the  laft  feiTlion. 

X  The  Carthaginian  army,  and  even  the  city  itfelf,  were  nearly  ftarved  in  their 
own  country  ;  whilft  the  Romans  enjoyed  great  plenty. — Appian.  Lybicus. 

II   On  Spain  particularly. — Polybius,  book  x.  extr.  6. 

§  When  Hannibal,  on  being  eledlcd  praetor,  endeavoured  to  hinder  the  magiftrates 
plundering  the  republic,  they  complained  of  him  to  the  Romans.  —  Appian. 
Lybic 

wealth 
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wealth  has  been  already  acquired,  and  perhaps  lorn.'  change  made 
in  the  form  of  government  i  of  which  Lift  I  Ihall  fpeak  here- 
after. 

Hitherto  I  have  fpoken  of  the  bad  effctls  of  commerce  upon 
the  morals.  Let  us  now  look  to  the  favourable  fide,  and  fee  in 
what  refpedls  the  morals  are  improved  by  it. 

And  firft,  I  believe  it  is  acknowledged   to  be   the  general  ten- 
dency of  trade,  to  render  thofe  who  praftife  it  juft  and  honell  in 
their  private  tranfidlions.     Mr,   Montefquieu   remarks,   that   the 
Chinefe  *  are  the  only  people  that  have  withftood  this  influence, 
and  continue  flill  to  be  knaves  in  fpite  of  their  extenfive  -f-  com- 
merce.    This  may  feem  incompatible  with   the  charadler   before 
defcribed,  as  incident   to   this  way  of  life  ;   but  is,  in  reality,  very 
reconcileable  with  it.     Trading  nations  are  not  honeft  upon  prin- 
ciples of  virtue,  but  upon  thofe  of  intereft.     Commercial  bufmefs 
could  never  be  tranfafted  without   a  mutual   confidence ;   and  this 
would  not  be  imparted  without  a  belief  that  it  would  not  be  abufed. 
As  this  credit,  therefore,  is  the  foundation  of  a   man's   trade,  and 
means  of  raifing  his  fortune,  it  is   the  intereil  of  every  man  to  re- 
tain it  as  entire  as  poflible.     So  that  in  this   refpedl,  the  defire  of 
gain,  which  in  fo   many  inftances  tempts  people  to  forfeit   their 
moral  charafler,  tends,  in  this  inftance,  to  make  them  preferve  it.-i 
Sobriety,  alfo,  may,  I   believe,   be   accounted   a  national   virtue 
amongfi;  trading  flates.    The  Carthaginians  were  remarkably  fober; 
and  although  this  might  arife,  in  fome  meafure,  from  the  climate, 
it  is  probable  that  their  com.mercial   turn  tended  to  encourage   it, 
as  fome.  of  the  people,  who  inhabit  that  country  at  prefcnt,  are 
much  addidted  to  drunkennefs. 

♦  I  have  before  mentioned,  that  this  knavery  of  the  Chinefe  is,  in  general,  con- 
fined to  the  lower  ranks  of  people.  The  great  trader  among  theoij  as  with  us,,  is 
juft  and  equitable  in  his  dealings. 

t  Sp.  of  Law?,  b.  xi:c.  ch,  20. 

Indeed. 
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Indeed,  it  is  neceffary  that  a  trading  people,  who  are  obliged, 
from  neceffity,  to  be  always  on  their  guard,  and  on  the  watch  to 
feize  advantages,  fhould  refrain  from  any  vice  which  diforders  the 
underftanding. 

I  imagine,  likewife,  that  thofe  injuries  that  arife  from  or  are 
accompanied  with  force  and  violence — which  occur  fo  frequently  in 
the  rude  ftates  of  mankind — are  committed  feldom  here,  or  are  at 
lead  contrary  to  the  difpofition  of  the  people.  The  peaceful  and 
timid  turn  which  this  way  of  life  induces,  the  regular  police  which 
attends  it,  and  the  fevere  penalties  annexed  to  fuch  offences,  to- 
gether,with  the  other  means  of  acquiring  property  which  fuch  a 
way  of  life  prefents  -,  all  concur  to  prevent  crimes  of  this  kind. 

So  far  on  the  effedls  of  commerce  upon  the  morals.  Let  us 
now  examine  its  effedls  upon  the  manners  and  behaviour. 

The  manners  of  a  commercial  ftate  are  always,  ia  a  good  mea- 
fure,  courteous  and  agreeable.  This  quality  feems  to  have  been 
afcribed  to  the  Carthaginians  even  by  their  enemies  the  Romans  *. 
The  people  of  Marfeilles  -f  were  remarkable  for  a  limilar  beha- 
viour ;  and  Diodorus  Siculus  obferves,  that  the  people  of  J  Corn- 
wall, in  England,  were  the  moft  courteous  and  poliihed  of  any  of 
the  inhabitants  of  that  ||  country ;  which  difference  he  afcribes 
entirely  to  their  more  extenfive  commerce. 

The  fame  mode  of  behaviour  has  prevailed  always,  in  a  great 
meafure,  among  the  people  of  the  Eafl  Indies  :{;J ;  and  is  at  prefcnt 
carried  to  its  utmoft  height  in  1|||  China. 

*  Virgil.  yEncid,  lib.  i. 

t  Strabon.  lib.  iv,  Cicer.  pro  Fl.icco. 

Tacitus  alfo  calls  Marfeilles,  "  Locum  Grxca.  comitate  &  provinciali  parfi- 
monia  milium." 

X  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  iv. 

II  Julius  Casfar  makes  nearly  the  fame  remark  with  rcfpedt  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Kent. — Comm.  book  v.  ch.  5.  §  14. 

Jt  Strabo.  lib.  xv. — Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  ii. 

IIP  Du  Halde. 

This 
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This  efFedt  is  very  naturally  produced  by  commerce  ;  as  it  caufes 
a  great  degree  of  civilifation  in  general,  and  as  it  opens  an  inter- 
courfe  with  other  nations,  and  thereby  affords  an  opportunity  of  a 
mutual  comparifon  of  the  manners  of  ftrangers  with  thofe  of 
the  inhabitants. 


SECT.     III.     InJJuence  of  a  commercial  life   upon  the 
intelleSlual  faculties. 

A  commercial  life  may,  in  feveral  refpedls,  be  accounted  fa- 
vourable to  the  intelledtual  faculties.  Thus  it  tends  to  exercife, 
and  confequently  to  improve,  the  memory  ;  it  introduces  a  metho- 
dic arrangement  into  the  bufinefs  of  life,  which  facilitates  it 
greatly,  by  inftrudting  us  to  apply  our  abilities  feparately  to  their 
proper  purpofes.  Commerce  alfo  enlarges  the  ideas,  teaches  na- 
tions their  true  intereft,  and  is  a  cure  for  the  moft  pernicious 
prejudices.  -J 

Science,  likewife,  confidered  in  the  li^ht  of  the  knowledo-e  of 
arts,  is  indebted  greatly  to  commerce.  Thus  aftronomy,  naviga- 
tion, mathematics,  miechanics,  the  fcience  of  numbers,  the  arts  of 
working  metals,  and  many  others,  are  conneded  v^ith,  and  greatly 
promoted  by,  commerce.  But  although  thofe  arts  and  fciences 
that  immediately  conduce  to  ufe  and  convenience,  flourish  greatly 
in  a  commercial  flate,  I  am  apt  to  think  that  commerce,  con- 
fidered merely  as  fuch,  and  not  as  a  flep  to  further  improvement, 
is  not  favourable  to  the  poKte  and  rather  ornamental  branches  of 
fcience. 

Thus   trade  has   always  been  thought  rather  inconfiflent  with 
fome  branches  of  literary  compoiition  of  the  more   elegant  kind. 
We  read  of  fcarcely  any  poetical  performances  among  commercial 
flates  ;  and  hillory  has  fcarcely  proceeded  farther  than  a  detail  of    ■ 
fads  and  events.     Some  fludies,  however,  which,  although  highly 

I  o  '  ufeful 
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ufeful  to  foclety,  are,  neverthelefs,  dry  and  unentertalning,  have 
been  cultivated  among  them  with  great  fuccefs.  Thus  the  Dutch 
have  given  us  feveral  excellent  works  on  jurifprudence  and  the  law 
of  nations ;  and  even  medicine  has  received  fome  of  its  greatefl 
improvements  from  the  fime  quarter.  In  all  branches,  however, 
of  tafte,  or  the  faculty  of  diftinguirtiing  and  relilTiing  beauty,  a 
trading  people  have  in  general  been  very  defedlive.  This  is  no- 
tably exemplified  in  the  common  affairs  of  life,  as  in  what  relates 
to  buildings,  furniture,  laying  out  grounds,  &cc.  Mr.  Shenftonc 
remarks,  "  that  the  tafte  of  the  citizen  and  of  the  mere  peafant  are 
in  ail  refpefts  the  fame.  The  former  gilds  his  balls,  paints  his 
{\one-work  and  flatues  white,  plants  his  trees  in  lines  or  circles, 
cuts  his  yew-trees  fquare  or  conical,  or  gives  them  what  he  can  of 
the  refemblance  of  birds,  bears,  or  men  -,  fquirts  up  his  rivulet  in 
jets  d'cau  ;  in  fliort,  admires  no  part  of  nature  but  her  duftility; 
exhibits  every  thing  that  is  glaring,  that  implies  expence,  or  that 
effects  a  furprife  becaufe  it  is  unnatural :  the  peafant  is  his  ad- 
mirer;{:."  To  this  teftimony  we  may  add  that  of  feveral  of  our  beft 
dramatic  writers  ||,  with  whom  the  bad  tafte  of  commercial  people 
has  long  been  an  object  of  ridicule.  Some  writers  have,  indeed, 
fpoken  of  the  tafte  and  elegance  of  the  Chinefe  in  the  above  re- 
i'pedls  ;  and  in  particular  a  late  publication,  faid  to  be  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Chambers,  has  defcribed  their  performances  in  this  way,  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  give  reafon  to  doubt  if  he  was  ferious  in  his 
reprefentation.  But  the  accounts  given  by  other  writers  of  un- 
doubted credit,  defcribe  the  tafte  of  the  Chinefe  to  be  very  like 
what  it  is  in  other  trading  countries — heavy,  glaring,  loaded  with 
ornament,  and  full  of  affedation  of  expence.  The  magnificence 
of  a  houfe  in  China,  fiys  Du  Halde  *',  confifts  in  the  large  fize  of 
its  beams  and  pillars,  which  are  to  be  made  of  the  moft  valuable 

J  Thoughts  on  Various  Sulijfcfts,  by  William  Shcnftone,  Efq. 
II  See  the  charadter  of  Mr.  Sterling,  in  the  Clandcltine  Marriage. 
*  Vol.  ii.  p.  99. 

woods. 
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woods,  and  in  the  fculpture  on  the  gates.  As  to  gardens,  it  does 
not  appear  that  they  have  any,  but  what  ferve  for  producing  fome- 
what  ufeful  for  diet. 

The  art  of  war,  confidered  as  an  objedl  of  fcience,  has  been 
greatly  improved  in  commercial  countries.  The  knowledge  and 
ufe  of  weapons  j  the  fcience  of  fortification,  of  difcipline,  and  of 
the  other  refources  of  war,  are  there  underftood  and  pradlifed  in 
their  utmoft  extent.  But  thefe,  though  highly  important,  are  in 
reality,  as  Milton  calls  them,  "  arguments  of  human  weaknefs, 
rather  than  of  flrength,"  and  are  often  carried  to  the  higheft  degree 
of  improvement,  when  the  vigour  of  nations  is  beginning  to  decay. 
When  perfonal  courage  abates,  people  often  think  to  fupply  the 
deficiency  by  external  means  of  this  kind.  Happy  would  it  be  for 
nations  to  reflect,  that  arms  are  only  of  confcquence  in  the  hands 
of  the  brave  -,  and  that  although  the  refources  of  war,  when  other 
advantages  are  equal,  may  decide  a  fmgle  conteft,  yet  even  thefe, 
unlefs  properly  and  refolutely  employed,  are  of  no  avail,  and  ofteri 
ferve  only  to  ftrengthen  thofe,  in  oppofition  to  whom  they  were 
prepared. 


SECT.     IV.     EJ'e^s  of  a  commercial  life  upon   the  laivi  and 

cujloms. 

And  firft,  with  refpeft  to  the  law  of  nations.  As  the  occafions 
tx)  apply  to  the  law  of  nations  frequently  occur  in  commercial  af- 
fairs, this  law  is  in  general  more  regarded  in  trading  countries 
than  in  thofe  not  concerned  in  commerce.  The  former  have,  like- 
wife,  different  ideas  on  this  fubjed  from  the  latter. 

Thus  the  fea,  which  at  firfl:  view  appears  to  be  of  common 
right,  and  no  fpecific  property  of  any  pecuUar  nation  or  people, 
has  been  parcelled  out  and  divided,  as  well  as  land,  by  commercial 
nations.    This  is  exemplified  in  feveral  inftances,  in  ancient  as  well 

3  H  as 
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as  modern  hiftory.  It  was  one  of  the  articles  of  Cimon's  treaty 
with  the  Perfians,  that  they  fliould  not  fail  with  any  fliips  of  war 
between  the  Cyanean  and  Chelidonian  ifles.  Hanno,  In  his  nego- 
ciation  with  the  Romans,  declared,  that  they  fliould  not  even  be 
fuffered  to  wafli  their  hands  in  the  -f-  fea  of  Sicily ;  neither  they 
nor  their  allies  were  allowed  to  fail  beyond  the  Fair  promontory, 
unlefs  compelled  by  bad  weather,  or  an  enemy  ;  and  in  cafe  that 
they  were  forced  beyond  it,  they  were  not  allowed  to  take  or 
purchafe  any  thing,  except  what  was  neceflary  for  refitting  their 
veflels,  or  for  facrifice,  and  were  obliged  to  depart  within  five  days. 
They  were  not  permitted  to  trade  in  Sicily,  Sardinia,  or  Africa, 
except  at  Carthage.  Many  ^  other  reftridions  of  a  fimilar  nature 
are  to  be  found  in  the  treaties  between  the  two  nations.  Modern 
hifhory  affords  inftances  of  the  fame  kind.  The  Venetians  for- 
merly, in  their  ftate  of  commercial  greatnefs,  laid  claim  to  the  do- 
minion of  the  Adriatic  Sea  ;  and  the  Danes,  in  later  times,  have 
affumed  a  kind  of  fovereignty  over  the  Baltic. 

The  jealoufies,  however,  which  fome  nations  have  adopted  rela- 
tive to  particular  branches  of  trade,  have  caufed  fome  flrange  prac- 
tices, which  are  neither  confonant  to  the  laws  of  nations,  the  rules 
of  humanity,  or  even  the  didlates  of  common  fenfe.  Of  this  kind 
was  the  law  that  prevailed  at  Carthage,  that  all  ||  Grangers  who 
traded  to  Sardinia,  and  towards  Hercules's  pillars,  Ihould  be  con- 
demned to  be  drowned.  Of  a  hmilar  nature  is  the  jealoufy  of  the 
Spaniards  relative  to  their  trade  to  South  America;  and  of  the 

+  Frenfhtmius  Supplement  to  Livy,  dec.  ii. 
X  Polyb.  book  iii.  chap.  3. 

U  The  fpeech  of  Ilioneus  to  Dido,  in  Virgil,  feems  to  allude  to  fome  law  of  this 
kind  : 

Quod  genus  hoc  hominum,  quaeve  hunc  tarn  barbara  morem 
Permittit  patria;  hofpitio  prohibcmur  arense. 
Bella  cient,  primaque  vetant  confiftere  teira, 

^neid.  1.  i.  J.  539,  540,  541. 
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Dutch,  of  the  fpice-trade  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  In  the  war  of  1740, 
between  Spain  and  England,  the  forhier  made  a  law,  which  pu- 
niHied  with  death  thofe  who  brought  Englifli  manufad:ures  into 
Spain ;  and  the  fame  penalty  on  thofe  who  carried  Spanifli  manu- 
f\i6tures  into  England.  An  ordinance  like  this,  Mr.  *  Montef- 
quieu  obferves,  can  fcarcely  find  a  precedent  in  any  laws  but  thofe 
of  Japan.  It  equally  fliocks  humanity,  the  fpirit  of  commerce, 
and  that  harmony  that  ought  to  fubfill  in  the  proportion  of  pe- 
nalties, making  that  a  crime  againfl:  the  ftate,  which  is  only  a  vio- 
lation of  civil  polity.  This  law  was,  however,  of  the  commercial 
kind,  though  miftaken  in  its  objed,  and,  indeed,  in  every  other 
refpeft. 

In  fome  inflances,  however,  commerce  has  infufed  into  the  law 
of  nations  a  degree  of  tendernefs  and  humanity.  The  northern 
nations  of  Europe,  when  in  their  barbarous  jflate,  were  accuftomed 
to  plunder  the  vefTels,  and  deflroy  or  captivate  the  crew,  -f-  that 
were  by  misfortune  thrown  upon  their  coafls ;  and  the  property 
acquired  by  fuch  a  breach  of  humanity,  in  fome  countries,  even  in 
our  own,  formed  a  branch  of  the  J  royal  or  public  revenue.  In 
later  times,  however,  thefe  ideas,  which  are  in  every  fenfe  barba- 
rous, have  been  difcarded  nearly  every  where,  and  more  ||  humane 
ones  adopted ;  and  compaflion  and  alTiftance  to  thefe  unfortunate 
perfons  is  now  efteemed  due,  by  the  law  of  nations,  in  every  part 
of  Europe.  This  humanity  is  obvioufly  owing  to  the  extenfion 
and  encouragement  of  commerce. 

The  fpirit  of  trade  has  imparted  to  the  law  of  natiojis  a  peculiar 
regard  to  the  perfons  and  property  of  merchants.  Thu?,  in  Great 
Britain,  it  is  fpecifically  provided,  that  the  goods  of  foreign  mer- 

*  Sp.  of  Laws,  b.  XX.  ch.  14. 

+  In  naufragorum  miferia  et  calamitate  tanquam  vultures  ad  prsedam  currere.— 
Stiernhook  de  Jure  Sueconum,  lib.  iii.  c.  5. 
X  DoiSlor  and  Student,  d.  ii.  c.  51. 
11  See  Blackftone's  Comm.  b.  i.  c.  8.  §  11 
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chants,  on  the  breaking  out  of  a  war,  fliall  not  be  feized,  but  by 
way  of  reprifal.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  Englifh,  even  at  a  pe- 
riod when  trade  was  little  known,  and  lefs  pradlifed,  made  this 
one  of  the  articles  of  their  great  charter  of  liberty ;  which  proves, 
that,  even  in  early  times,  they  well  underftood  the  value  of  this 
highly  important  article. 

The  effedt  of  commerce  on  the  municipal  law  is  more  extenfive 
and  more  remarkable.  And  firfl,  the  penal  or  criminal  law.  Pro- 
perty being  the  objeft  of  the  policy  of  the  country,  in  commercial 
ftates,  the  prefervation  and  fecurity  of  it  is  the  principal  drift  and 
intent  of  the  laws,  both  criminal  and  civil ;  and  the  general  fpirit 
and  tendency  of  them  bears  a  particular  reference  thereto,  efpe- 
cially  to  property  of  the  perfonal  kind.  Whatever  crimes,  there- 
fore, attack  fuch  property  moil:  direcftly,  are  mofl  feverely  animad- 
verted. 

Thus  the  crimen  falfi,  in  feveral  inftances,  forgery  particularly,  is 
a  capital  crime  in  Great  Britain  by  modern  adls  of  parliament,  which 
was  not  fo  by  the  common  law  of  England,  nor  indeed  by  the  *  civil 
law,  except  accompanied  with  peculiarly  aggravating  circumftances. 
It  is  curious  to  trace  the  progrefs  that  the  laws  of  this  country  -f-  have 
made  in  fixing  the  punifliment  of  this  crime,  as  wealth  and  commerce 
have  increafed ;  fo  that  now  they  are  become  fo  complete,  that,  as  a 
learned  judge  remarks -j-,  there  is  fcarcely  a  cafe  poflible  to  be 
conceived,  wherein  forgery,  with  an  intent  to  defraud,  is  not  made 
a  capital  offence.  Another  fpecies  of  the  crimen  falfi,  that  ap- 
proaches nearly,  in  its  nature,  to  forgery,  is  the  falfifying  of  the 
coin  of  the  kingdom  ;  a  circumftance  of  the  mofl  efpecial  concern 
to  commerce.  This  was  efteemed  a  heinous  crime  in  very  early 
times,  among  trading  flates.     Diodorus  Siculus  tells  us  |,  that  tlic 


♦  Inftitut.  iv.  18.  7. 

i    Bluckftoiic's  Comm.  b.  iv.  cb.  17. 

t  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  i. 
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ancient  Egyptians  punilhed  both  this  and  forgery  with  cutting  oft" 
the  hands  ;  and  by  the  law  *  of  Athens  the  penalty  was  capital,  as 
it  was  in  after  times  by  the  -f  civil  law.     The  laft  of  thefe  confi- 
dered  this  crime  as  a  fpecies  of  the  crimen  Isfa;  majeftatis,  or  hif'h- 
treafon,  from  a  whimfical  idea  of  an  infult  to  the  prince,  by  coun- 
terfeiting his  image  in  the  impreilion  upon  the  coin.     Others,  in- 
deed, confidcred  it,  with  more  plaufibility,  as  an  ufurpation  of  the 
rights  of  fovereignty  j  but  this  confl:ru6lion,  as  well  as  the  former, 
is  now  thought  overflrained,  and  in  confequence  thereof,  the  later 
civilians  have  rejefted  this  idea,  and  confider  the  crime,  as  it  ought 
to  be,  a  fpecies  of  the  crimen  falfi ;   in  which  opinion  they  are 
followed  by  the  oldefl  J  writers  on  the  common  law  of  England, 
Later  flatutes  have,  however,  followed  the  old  idea  of  the  civil  law; 
and  this  offence  is  now  efteemed  high-treafon  Avith  us,  as  it  is  in 
France,   and,  I  believe,   moft  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe. 
The  punifliment  of  it,  however,  in  England,  is  both  lefs  terrible 
to  the  fenfes,  and  lefs  injurious  to  the  family.     I  do  not,  how- 
ever, mean  to  fay,  that  the  feverity  of  this  law  was  originally  dic- 
tated by  commercial  intereft ;  but,  as  it  has  been  greatly  extended 
of  late  years,  fmce  commerce  and  property  have  fo  much  increafed, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  a  confideration  of  the  confequences  of 
this  crime  to  trade  has  fuggefled  the  propriety  of  keeping  up  the 
ancient  rigour,  and  putting  the  law  into  flrid:  execution ;   fo  that, 
whatever  it  was  formerly,  it  may  now,  in  fome  meafure,  be  deemed  • 
a  commercial  law.     Another  branch  of  the  crimen  falfi,  perjury, 
is  alio,  in  fome  inflances  which  relate  more  particularly  to  com- 
merce, made  a  capital  crime  by   the  law  of  England.     In  this  I 
allude  principally  to  fraudulent  bankruptcy,  or  the  concealment  of 
the  effeds  of  a  bankrupt  by  himfelf,  in  violation  of  his  oath,  in 


*  Potter's  Antiquit.  I.  i.  c.  26. 

+  C.  XXIX.  24.  2.  Cod.  Theod.  de  falfa. 

J  As  Glanvil,  Brai^on,  Fleta,  &c. 

iprder 
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order  to  defraud  his  creditors  ;  which  is  punifhed  with  death  in 
mofl:  other  countries,  as  well  as  in  our  own.  I  fliall  not  here  enquire 
into  the  neceffity,  juftice,  or  propriety  of  thefe  laws,  but  only  re- 
mark, that  it  muft  appear  to  mankind,  in  general,  very  extraor- 
dinary in  our  fyftem  of  jurifprudence,  that  a  perjury  committed 
where  property  alone  is  concerned,  fliould  be  capital,  when 
the  fame  crime,  not  with  the  intent  only,  but  the  adlual  per- 
petration alfo,  of  depriving  a  fellow-creature  of  life,  by  a  falfe 
acculation,  ihould  be  deemed  a  mifdemeanor  only.  A  learned 
judge,  in  excufe  for  this  rigour,  has,  indeed,  alledged,  that  this 
offence  being  an  atrocious  fpecies  of  the  crimen  falfi,  ought  to  be 
put  upon  a  level  with  forgery  *  and  falfifying  the  coin.  But  the 
fame  gentleman  had  before  remarked,  that  the  latter  of  thefe  of- 
fences was  improperly  arranged  -f-  under  the  head  of  high-treafon ; 
and,  on  that  account,  too  rigoroufly  punilhed  :  confequently,  any 
defence  of  the  prefent  feverity,  drawn  from  the  analogy  of  the 
crimes,  is  improperly  introduced,  and  of  no  weight  in  its  vin- 
dication. 

Smuggling  is  another  fpecies  of  the  fame  crime,  and  what  the 
laws  of  this  country  have,  in  fome  circumflances,  declared  to  be 
capital,  though  the  moft  rigorous  part  of  that  law  is  now  expired. 
This  law  is  evidently  of  the  commercial  kind,  fmce  the  fame 
crime,  in  countries  that  have  but  little  trade,  as  in  |  Turkey,  is 
fcarcely  regarded  in  a  criminal  light. 

All  other  offences  refpeding  property,  are  feverely  cenfured  in 
commercial  countries.  Thus,  in  England,  numberlefs  adls  of  par- 
liament have  been  made  of  late  years,  fmce  our  wealth  and  commerce 
have  fo  much  increafed,  to  punifh  invafions  upon  property  ;  which 
is  now,  I  believe,  nearly  as  well  fecured,  as  it  is  poflible  to  be  by 
penal  laws.  Many  of  thefe  laws  appear  to  be  very  rigorous :  which 
proceeds,  in  fome  meafure,  from  the  adhering  to  the  old  denomina- 

*  Comm.  book  iv.  ch.  12.  fcdl.  3. 

+  Ibid.  ch.  6.  ka.  7. 

X  It  is  punifhed  only  by  doubling  the  duty. 
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tion  of  the  value  of  money,  but  more  from  the  increafe  of  property 
by  trade.  Nations  that  have  had  but  little  commerce,  have 
puniflied  ftealing,  in  general,  very  mildly.  The  penalty,  among 
the  Jews,  was  only  reftitution  of  the  value,  and  a  fine.  The  fame 
was  nearly  the  cafe  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  with  the  bar- 
barous nations  that  invaded  the  Roman  empire,  and  our  Saxon  * 
anceftors  in  Britain. 

This  attention  and  regard  for  property  has  contributed  to  render 
the  police,  in  commercial  countries,  extremely  ftridl  and  exadl^ 
and  with  great  reafon  :  trading  people  are  feldom  very  warlike; 
they  are  mafters  of  great  property,  much  of  which  muft  be  of  the 
moveable  kind,  and  of  courfe  in  a  capacity  of  being  feized ; 
which  is  a  great  temptation  to  the  indigent.  The  people  in  fuch 
ftates  are  very  numerous ;  and  when  once  a  difturbance  breaks  out, 
it  is  generally  very  difficult  to  appeafe.  This,  we  are  told  by 
Du  Halde,  is  the  cafe  in  China  j  and  we  know  that  it  is  alfo  fo  in 
Holland.  Hence  the  rigid  attention  to  police  in  both  thefe 
countries. 

The  neceffity  that  there  is  for  induftry  and  frugality,  in  a  trading 
country,  caufes  fome  things  to  be  efteemed  cenfurable  there,  with 
•which  laws  in  general  do  not  interfere.  Thus  idlenefs  is  held 
criminal  in  China  and  in  Holland. 

The  mode  of  trial,  in  criminal  cafes,  is,  in  fome  meafure,  in- 
fluenced by  commerce.  The  law  of  England,  confcious  hov/  much 
ftrangers  may  fuffer  by  the  fcrutiny  of  their  condudt  being  fub- 
mitted  to  perfons  only  who  belong  to  the  country  whofe  laws  they 
are  accufed  of  infringing,  has  humanely  provided,  that  the  jury,  in 
fuch  cafes,  fhould  be  cumpofed  of  half  aliens,  and  the  remainder 
denizens,  which  is  called  a  jury  de  medietate  linguce.  But  this 
privilege    is   not   allowed  in  cafes  of  high-treafon,  aliens  *  be- 

*  Theft  was  firft  made  capital  in  Henry  Ill's  time,  in  England. 
X  2  Hawkins's  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  420.— 2  Hale's  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  271. 
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ing  very  improper  to  decide  on  the  breach  of  allegiance.  This 
privilege  is  not,  however,  I  believe,  allowed  in  any  other  country 
except  our  own. 

The  effed  of  a  commercial  life  on  punilhments  is  next  to  be 
confidered. 

Many  criminal  adlions  with  refpedl  to  property,  which,  in  ftates 
whofe  trade  is  but  fmall,  are  looked  upon  as  little  more  than  tref- 
pafles,  or  civil  offences,  are,  in  commercial  countries,  punifl:ied  with 
death.      This  is  the  cafe  with  feveral  fpecies   of  the  crimen  falfi 
before  mentioned,  and  fome  other  offences.     Thefe  feverities  have, 
with  great  plaufibility,  been  afcribed  to  the  increafing  opulence  of 
the  country,  produced  by  commerce,  againft  which  thefe  crimes  pe- 
culiarly militate  ;  and  indeed  there  feems  fufficient  caufe  to  believe 
that  ianguinary  laws  are  but  too  often  the  confequence  of  national 
profperity  and  increafe  of  wealth.   Senfibility  fleeps  in  the  lap  of  lux- 
ury;  and  the  legiflator  is  content  to  fecure  his  own  feUiOi  enjoy- 
ment, by  fubjefting  his  fellow-creatures  to  the  miferies  of  a  dun- 
geon, and  the  horrors  of  an  ignominious  death.     It  is  a  melan- 
choly truth,  fays  a  great  writer  on  our  law,  that  among  the  va- 
riety of  adions  which  men  are  daily  liable  to  commit,  no  lefs  than 
an  hundred  and  fixty  have  been   declared  capital  felonies  by  adl  of 
parliament,  or,  in  other  words,  to  be  worthy  of  inftant  death  *.  It 
was  flirewdly  remarked  by  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  above  a  century 
ago,  that,  whilfi  every  other  thing  had  increafed  in  value,  the  life 
of  man  was  become  cheaper,  and  lefs  regarded  -f* ;  a  circumftance, 
probably,  even  then,  owing,  in  a  good  meafure,  to  the  increafe  of 
commerce  and  national  wealth. 


*  Comm.  book  iv.  ch.  i. 

t  Aniniadverte  autcm  in  qiiaiitam  afperitatem  ex  rcrum  tcmporumque  viciffi- 
tudine  lex  antiqua  abripitur.  Quod  enim  olim  aliquanJo  duodccim  vaenit  denariis 
hodie  fa;pe  vigiiiti  folidos  inio  quadraginta  vcl  pluris  eft  ;  nee  vitahominis  interea 
charior  fed  abjedior, — Spclin.  Glofl'ar.  Vox  Latrocinium,  p.  350. 
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So  far  on  capital  offences.     Let  us  now  fpeak.  of  the  punifliment 
of  inferior  crimes. 

It  appears  at  firfl:  view  fomewhat  extraordinary,  that  fines  and  for- 
feitures fhould  be  much  in  ufc  among  a  people  whofe  perfonal  pro- 
perty was  inconfiderablc,   whiift  corporal   punifliment  was  rarely 
infli(5ted  ;  and,   on   the   other   hand,  that   forfeitures   of  property, 
where  property  was  large,  fliould  be  feldom  impofed,  and   corporal 
punifliment  be  there  very  common.     Yet  this  was  really  the  cafe. 
Among  the  ancient  Germans,  Franks,  and  other  northern  nations, 
it  is  well  known  that  nearly  all  crimes  were  capable  of  being  ex- 
piated by  a  pecuniary  recompence,  and  corporal  piuiifliment  was 
rarely  ufed  ;  whereas   in  \  China  property  is   inviolable,   but   the 
branding-iron   and   baftinado    are   applied   very   liberally,   and  on 
flight  occafions,  to  all  orders  of  people.  Nor  are  the  reafons  of  this 
feeming  contradi6tion  difficult  to  be  inveftigated.     A  fine  implies 
no  perfonal  difgrace,  and  is  ftill  a  retraining  motive  j  confequently, 
this  mode  of  animadverfion   was  likely  to  be  preferred  by  a  brave 
and  free  people,  endued  with  high  notions  of  honour;    to  whom 
any  perfonal  affront,  fuch  as  a  blow,  even  judicially  inflidled,  would 
be  intolerable.    Add  to  this,  that  perfonal  property,  at  that  period, 
was  feldom  confiderable.     This   lafl  circumflance   was  one  caufc 
why,  in  the  Englifli  law,  the  forfeiture  of  goods  and  chattels  was 
fo  often  inflicfled   for  offences   of  no  great  enormity,  and  fome- 
times,  indeed,  for  what,  in  truth,  could  fcarcely  be  called  any  of- 
fence at  all,  fuch  as  excufeable  homicide,  and  feveral  others. 

But  in  a  trading  ftate,  where  intereft  is  the  ruling  paffion,  the 
point  of  honour  is  little  regarded,  and  corporal  punifliments  are 
onlyconfidered  with  refpedl  to  the  injury  they  produce,  or  the  pain 
they  inflidl ;  and  not  with  regard  to  any  diflionour  incurred  from 
them.  Thefe  then  are  preferred  to  thofe  punifliments  that  af- 
fe<3:  property,  fuch  as  fines  and  forfeitures,  which  might  prove  a 
very  unequal  mode  of  punifliment,  and  alfo  tend  to  difcourage  in- 
duffry,  by  diminifliing  the  fecurity  of  property. 
\  Du  Haldc,  vol.  ii.  p.  i8,  159. 

3  I  The 
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The  effed:  of  commerce  on  the  civil  law  is  next  to  be  confidered. 
I  do  not  mean  here  to  treat  of  fuch  laws  as  concern  particular 
branches  of  trade,  or  what  are  of  a  local  kind,  but  only  to  mention 
fome  of  the  general  effedls  of  trade  and  commerce  upon  the  civiF 
law ;  in  which,  however,  I  fear  this  part  of  the  work  will  be  ex- 
tremely defeftive. 

Property,   I  have   before  obferved,   to    be   the  main-fpring  or 
mover  of  the  laws  of  commercial  countries.     This  was  difcernible 
in    the  criminal  law,   and  flill  more  in   the  civil.     I  fhall  con-  , 
fider  this  under  the  following  heads,  all  of  them  relative  to  pro- 

I      perty,  and  particularly  of  the  commercial  or  perfonal  kind  ;  eacli 

/       of  which  may  be  efteemed  as  a  diftinft  objeil,   though  all  con- 

l       curring  in  the  fame  general  idea  and  intention. 

i  The  firft  of  thefe  is,  to   fecure  coinmercial  property  as    much- 

*       as  poflible. 

'  Commercial  property  is  expofed  to  fo  many  unavoidable  hazards, 

from  its  own  nature,  that  it  is  highly  neceflary  that  the  laws  fhould 
pay  a  peculiar  regard  to  it,  in  order  to  induce  people  to  incur  the 
rifque.  That  law  is  of  this  kind  that  permits  the  feizure  of  the 
body  for  civil  debts.  This,  Mr.  Montefquieu  obferves,  would  be 
improper  in  the  generality  of  civil  affairs,  but  is  neceflary  in  thofe 
of  commerce.  For  as  merchants  are  obliged  to  intrufl  large  fums 
(frequently  for  a  very  fhort  time)  and  to  pay  money,  as  well  as  to 
receive  it,  there  is  a  necefTity  that  the  debtor  fhould-  conftantly 
fulfil  his  engagements  at  the  time  prefixed;  and  hence  it  becomes 
neceffu-y  to  lay  a  conflraint  oa  his  perfon. 

In  affairs  relating  to  common  civil  contrails,  the  law  ought  not 
to  permit  the  feizure  of  the  perfon,  becaufe  the  liberty  of  on-e 
citizen  is  of  greater  importance  to  the  public,  than  the  eafe  or 
profperity  of  another.  liut  in  conventions  derived  from  commerce, 
the  law  ought  to  confider  the  public  profperity  as  of  greater  im- 
portance than  the  liberty  of  a  citizen  j  which,  however,  docs  not 
hinder  the  reftridions  and  limitations  that  humanity  and  good 
policy  demand. 

Some 
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Some  commercial  nations,  indeed,  have  not  allowed  of  tliis  mode 
of  fatisfadlion.  Diodorus  Siculus  tells  us,  thai  it  was  not  permitted 
in  Egypt  3  and  Du  Halde  fays,  it  is  not  in  ufe  in  China  j  and  at 
prefent  it  is  one  of  the  principal  fubjefts  of  complaint  againft  the 
Engliili  laws  being  introduced  into  the  Eafl  Indies.  The  peculiar 
nature  of  thefe  countries,  the  two  former  efpecially,  has  been,  as  I 
apprehend,  the  caufe  of  this  difference.  The  neceifity  there  is  for 
indullry  in  every  fingle  individual,  in  order  to  fupport  fuch  a  mul- 
titude of  people,  makes  it  improper  that  any  fliould  be  reduced  into 
a  fituation  that  renders  them  unable  to  contribute  their  labour 
to  the  common  flock,  caufes  them  to  remain  an  ufelefs  burden 
upon  the  community,  and,  moreover,  engroffes  the  time  of  others, 
in  the  care  and  attention  neceffary  for  their  confinement.  In  this 
cafe,  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  the  people  fuperfedes  the  concern 
for  the  fecurity  of  property. 

Another  fecurity  afforded  by  the  law  to  commercial  property,  in 
our  country,  is  by  the  regard  fliewn  to  the  contracts  and  obliga-  | 
tions  that  regard  trade.  Bills  of  exchange  are  particularly  favoured,  1 
and  feveral  advantages  granted  to  them,  which  other  perfonal 
fecurities,  and  even  fome  r^al  ones,  do  not  pofl'efs.  Thus  a  bill  of 
■exchange,  or  promilTory  note,  exprefTed  to  be  for  value  received,  is 
evidence  of  the  debt  in  the  hands  of  a  third  perfon,,  and  compul- 
fory  on  the  perfon  who  drew,  or  accepted  it  to  pay ;  nor  can  any 
evidence,  even  a  receipt  (unlefs  upon  the  bill  itfelf )  be  pleaded  to 
avoid  it,  even  though  nothing  was  originally  owing  to  the  perfon 
who  drew  it,  from  the  perfon  upon  whom  the  bill  was  drawn  *. 

Every 

*  But  with  refpe6t  to  the  perfonal  eftate,  there  is  a  difference  between  con- 
traiSts  that  are  negotiable  and  fuch  as  are  not,  or  where  they  are  not  negociated  in  a 
mercantile  way,  where  the  note  pafles  as  ready  money,  as  if  it  was  affigned  as  a  col- 
lateral fecurity  for  a  debt  already  contraded  ;  for  there,  if  the  note  was  fraudulently 
obtained,  or  by  gaming,  he  has  no  remedy  againft  the  drawer  ;  but  if  he  actually 
negociates  it  for  value,  the  indorfee  {hall,  in  all  events,  have  his  money  of  the 
drawer,  though  he  has  paid  it  before,  or  it  was  obtained  by  fraud,  bccaufe  the  in- 
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Every  perfon  who  came  honeftly  by  fuch  a  fecurity,  no  matter 
from  whom,  has  a  right,  by  law,  to  the  payment  of  it,  from  the 
drawer,  the  acceptor,  or  thofe  who  have  indorfed  it.  Now  a  bond 
fecurity,  though  in  fome  refpedts  (as  its  remaining  longer  in  force) 
more  highly  regarded  by  our  law,  is  in  others  inferior  to  a  bill 
of  exchange,  or  promiflbry  note ;  fince  a  bond,  though  capable  of 
being  transferred  or  affigned  to  a  third  perfon,  really  ftands  as  a 
fecurity  for  fo  much  only  as  may  remain  undifcharged  of  the  fum 
for  which  it  was  originally  given.  Indeed,  a  bond  is  (properly 
fpeaking)  not  affignable  at  law,  like  a  bill  of  exchange  or  promif- 
fory  note,  and  only  equitably  fo. 

An  affignment  of  a  bond  is  rather  a  letter  of  attorney  to  a  third- 
perfon,  empowering  him  to  fue  in  the  name  of  the  perfon  to  whom, 
the  bond  was  given,  and,  confequently,  a  difcharge  from  that  per- 
fon may  be  adduced  as  a  fatisfacflion  for  the  whole,  or  any  part  of 
the  fum  ;  but  in  a  promifTory  note,  or  bill  of  exchange,  the  perfon 
to  whom  it  is  affigned  becomes  the  principal  himfelf,  and  entitled 
to  demand  the  whole  money  on  his  own  account ;  nor  will  any 
payment  to  the  drawer  avail  the  acceptor  or  indorfer  in  the  leaf},, 
againft  the  holder  of  the  bill  or  promiflbry  note.. 

Another  inflance  of  this  kind,  in  the  law  of  England,  appears  m 
the  regulation  of  thofe  fecurities  called  the  ftatute-ftaple  and' 
flatute-merchant,  which  were  originally  permitted  only  among 
traders,  for  the  benefit  of  commerce.  They  are,  in  reality,  the 
highefl:  and  moft  extenfive  fecurities  known  to  our  laws,,  as  by 
them  the  debtor  may  not  only  have  his  perfonal  eftate  feized,  but 

dorfee  has  a  legal  right  to  the  note,  and  a  legal  remedy  at  law,  which  the  court  of 
equity  oiightnot  to  take  away  from  him  ;  and  it  would  be  the  ruin  of  all  commerce, 
if  the  original  caufe  and  confideration  of  fuch  note  was  to  be  enquired  into.  But 
the  aflignec  of  a  chofe  in  atSt'on  has  no  remedy  at  law,  er  right  to  fue  in  his  own 
name,  and  has  only  an  equitable  remedy  :  and  this  fails  when  the  bond  or  covenant 
is  obtained  by  fraud,  or  the  obligor  has  a  legal  difcharge,  as  a  relcafe,  upon  payment 
of  the  money. — Trcatifc  of  Equity,  b.  vi.  c.  3.  §4. 

his 
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his  land  and  body  alfo,  by  one  procefsj  a  thing  not  permitted, 
under  any  other  fpecies  of  obligation  known  or  acknowledged  by. 
our  laws. 

But  although  thefe  fecurities,  granted  to  commercial  tranfac- 
tions,  may  appear  very  ample,  other  nations  have  gone  a  ftep  far- 
ther, and  endeavoured  to  entail  the  debts  of  the  father  upon  the 
children,  even  though  the  latter  received  nothing  by  the  inherit- 
ance. This  is  attempted  to  be  done,  in  fome  degree,  at  Geneva ; 
whofe  conftitution  of  government  excludes  from  the  magiftracy, 
and  every  branch  of  the  legiflaturq,  the  children  of  thofe  that  have 
died  inlolvent,  unlefs  they  pay  the  debts  of  their  fathers.  This  law, 
Mr.  Montefquieu  obferves,  had  an  admirable  effedl  in  giving  a  confi- 
dence in  the  merchants,  in  the  magiftrates,  and  in  the  city  itfelf. 
There  the  private  credit  of  the  individual  has,  in  a  good  meafure,, 
all  the  weight  of  public  credit. 

The  laws  of  Rhodes  went  ftill  farther.  With  them,  a  perfon' 
could  not  be  releafed  from  the  abfolute  obligation  of  paying  his- 
father's  debts,  even  though  he  renounced  the  fucceffion. 

This  law,  Mr.  Montefquieu  obferves,  was  calculated  for  a  re- 
public founded  upon  commerce.  He  is,  however,  inclined  to- 
think,  that  reafons  drawn  from  commerce  itfelf  ought  to  make 
this  limitation  of  tlie  law  *,  that  the  debts  contracled  by  the  fa- 
ther, fince  the  fon's  entering  into  trade,  fhould  not  affecft  the- 
eflate  or  property  acquired  by  the  latter.  A  merchant  ought  al- 
ways to  know  his  obligations,  and  to  fquare  his  condudl  by  his 
circumftances  and  private  fortune. 

Another  obje(ft  of  the  laws  of  commercial  countries  is,  as  loffes 
muft  neceffarily  fometimes  happen,  that  thefe  be  divided,  as  much, 
as  poffible,  among  a  number  of  perfons,  and  not  be  accumulated 
upon  one  -f-  individual..     This  is  done,  in  fome  meafure,  by  the  al- 

*  Sp.  of  Laws,  b.  XX.  ch.  i". 

t  The  molt  ancient  law  that  I  know  of,  that  is  made  with  this  intent,  is  the  Rho- 
dlan  law  Da  Ja£tu,  which  is  inferted  into  the  laws  of  William  the  Conqueror. — 
Wilkins  Leg.  Saxon,  p.  225. 
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lowance,  and  «ven  encourageinent,  given  by  the  law  to  infurances  of 
mercantile  efFedls,  and  other  things,  efpecially  naval  infurances; 
which,  although  in  reality  only  a  fpecies  of  gaming,  founded  on  the 
proportional  probability  of  the  event  of  the  iofs  happening  or  no,  yet, 
as  they  afford  a  kind  of  fecurity  to  commerce,  and  encourage  people  to 
.engage  in  it — and  alfo  prevent,  in  fome  meafure,  the  ill  confequences 
of  any  unfortunate  event,  by  dividing  the  Iofs  amongfl  a  number  of 
perfons — are  countenanced  by  moft  of  the  European  countries.  The 
laws  of  England,  however,  in  order  to  prevent  this  permiffion  being 
perverted  to  a  gambling  intent,  have  declared  all  policies  void, 
where  the  infurer  has  no  interefl  in  the  thing  infured.  Another 
law  tending  to  the  fame  intention,  which  is  almoft  univerfally  em- 
braced by  people  engaged  in  trade,  is  that  whereby  a  man  engaged 
in  commerce  is,  under  certain  circumftances,  declared  a  bankrupt, 
and  by  which  his  ellate  is  equally  divided  among  all  his  creditors, 
.according  to  the  proportion  of  their  debts;  a  moft  equitable  and  wife 
method  to  prevent  any  undue  or  fraudulent  preference  of  one  cre- 
ditor to  another,  and  infure  to  each  man  fuch  a  fhare  as  the  effedts 
of  the  debtor  will  fatisfy.  Nor  is  this  regulation  lefs  favour- 
able to  trade  by  the  fecurity  it  affords  to  the  creditor,  than  by  that 
it  gives  to  the  debtor;  who,  if  he  behaves  juftly  and  can- 
didly by  his  creditors,  is  reinftated  in  his  reputation,  freed  from  his 
burthens  of  obligations,  and  at  liberty  to  begin  the  world  afrefli 
upon  a  new  footing.  The  law  of  England  is  particularly  favoura- 
ble to  thefe  unfortunate  perfons. 

Another  objeft  of  the  laws  of  trading  countries  is,  as  money  is 
abfolutely  necellary  for  the  carrying  on  of  commercial  bufinefs,  to 
fupply  this  to  trade  upon  as  moderate  and  equitable  terms  as  pofli- 
ble.  Hence  the  laws  to  regulate  the  intereft  of  money.  This 
might,  perhaps,  be  thought  proper  to  be  left  to  itfelf,  to  find  its 
own  value,  as  well  as  other  commodities ;  but  the  neceffity  under 
which  commercial  people  often  arc,  of  borrowing  money  at  fliort 
svarning,  and  at  all  events,  being  a  great  temptation  to  others  to 

take 
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take  advantage  of  their  fituation,  by  demanding  exorbitant  pre- 
miums— which  would  be  highly  detrimental  or  difcouraging  to 
trade — has  induced  commercial  flates  to  regulate  the  extent  of  the 
fum  allowed  to  be  taken  for  intereft,  which  mufl:  not  be  exceeded  j 
which  regulation  is  taken  from  the  proportion  of  current  money 
in  the  ftate  exceeding  that  neceflary  to  carry  on  the  bufinefs  of  ex- 
change, and  the  common  concerns  of  life.  The  advantage  of  this 
regulation  to  trade  is  too  obvious  to  be  more  largely  explained. 

It  may  appear  a  ftrange  pofition  to  lay  down,  that  whilfl:  the  fix- 
ing the  price  for  the  intereft  of  money  lent  is  efteemed  to  be  of  fuch 
fervice  to  commerce,  that  a  law  allowing  and  encouraging  a  higher 
premium  to  be  taken  fhould  alfo  be  conducive  to  the  fame  pur- 
pofe.  But  this  feeming  paradox  may  be,  I  believe,  eafily  explained. 
The  price  to  be  paid  for  the  hire  or  ufe  of  money  is  calculated 
from  two  circumftances ;  one,  from  the  inconvenience  which  the 
lender  fufters  for  want  of  his  money ;  the  other,  from  the  hazard 
of  his  not  receiving  it  again.  When,  therefore,  we  fpeak  of  the  in- 
tereft of  money  in  general,  we  mean  fo  much,  nearly,  as  is  equiva- 
lent to  make  amends  for  the  inconvenience  which  the  lender  fuf- 
fei-s  for  want  of  his  money,  little,  if  any  thing,  being  allowed  for 
the  hazard,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  fcarcely  any.  But  it  is  not 
always  in  the  power  of  merchants  to  give  any  fecurity,  that  is  not 
acknowledged  to  be  hazardous  in  fome  mealure  j  and  if  they  were 
not  allowed  to  compenfate  for  this  hazard  by  the  increafe  of  the 
premium,  no  one  would  advance  them  money,  and  the  law  that 
was  made  for  their  benefit  would,  in  reality,  turn  out  to  their  de- 
triment. To  obviate,  therefore,  this  inconvenience,  trading  na- 
tions have  allowed  the  validity  of  contrads,.  where  more  is  taken 
than  the  legal  intereft,  when  the  fecurity  itfelf  is  precarious ;  as  in 
the  cafe  of  bottomry,  in  which  the  fliip  itfelf  is  pledged,  and  re- 
fpondentia,  where  the  cargo  is  made  anfvverable,  with  thefe  relerva- 
tions  in  both  cafes,  that  the  ftilp  or  cargo  be  not  loft  in  the  voyage. 
There  are  other  kinds  of  maritime  ufury,  on  a  footing  nearly  fim.-lar. 
9  Another 
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Another  objedl  of  the  laws  of  commercial  nations  is,  to  prevent 
extravagance  and  diffipation  of  fortune  among  the  members.  The 
ill  effedls  of  a  difpofition  of  this  kind  are  fenfibly  felt  in  a  trading 
iiate,  where  frugality  and  ceconomy  are,  as  it  were,  the  life  and 
tupport  of  the  community.  Extravagance  promotes  idlenefs, 
luxury,  gaming,  and  many  other  vices  diredly  oppofite  to  the  in- 
terefts  of  a  commercial  (late,  and,  what  is  moil  important  of  any, 
Arikes  at  the  very  root  of  all  credit,  without  which  trade  could  not 
even  fubfift. 

To  prevent  this,  therefore,  feveral  trading  countries  have  ena6led 
laws.  Thus,  in  China,  a  man  who  is  prodigal  of  his  fortune  is 
confidered  as  one  who  has  loft  his  underftanding,  and  is,  in  like 
manner,  deprived  of  the  management  of  his  affairs  j  and  the  like 
pradlice  is  in  ufe  in  Holland  :  the  latter  of  which  is  borrowed  from 
the  civil  law.  In  the  lad-mentioned  country  they  carry  the  affair 
nil)  further,  and  even  prevent  a  man's  engaging  in  any  expenfive 
undertaking,  that  does  not  bring  fome  profit,  or  infer  fome  profpedl 
of  advantage,  fuch  as  the  building  of  an  expenfive  houfe,  &c.  un- 
til he  has  fettled  a  certain  proportion  of  his  fubftance  upon  his 
wife  and  children,  which  proportion  is  ufually  one  half  of  the 
whole.  Excellent,  this  law  !  which  at  once  prevents  the  ill  confe- 
quences  of  profufion,  without  depriving  a  man  of  the  power  over 
bis  effedts. 

Another  objeft  of  the  laws  of  commercial  countries  is,  to  pre- 
vent too  great  accumulation  of  property  in  the  hands  of  individuals. 
Although  diflipation  and  profufion  are  of  the  worft  confequences  to 
commercial  ftates,  it  is  not  their  intereft,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
enormous  fortunes,  efpecially  land  eftates,  fhould  be  accumulated 
])y  private  perfons.  Commerce  requires  a  fluctuation  of  property, 
as  a  fpur  to  induftry,  and  as  the  means  of  preferving  a  due  equality 
cmon'T  the  members  of  the  ftate.  Enormous  fortunes,  alfo,  conti- 
nued in  families,  would  beget  pride,  idlenefs,  and  luxury,  render 
pejlbnal  diftinftion  defpiled,  and  bring  trade  into  contempt. 

For 
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For  thefe  reafons,  in  trading  countries,  a  man's  eiUte  is  divided 
equally  amongfl  his  children,  and  does  not  go  in  different  propor- 
tions to  the  elder  fon,  as  in  fome  others.  This  is  the  courfe  of 
defcent  in  China  and  in  Holland.  For  the  fame  caufe,  entails, 
■that  fettle  eftates  to  defcend  through  a  courfe  of  generations,  with- 
out a  poflibility  of  alienation,  are  adverfe  to  the  nature  and  genius 
of  a  trading  people,  and  are  accordingly  now  much  retrenched  in 
our  own  country;  which  is  partly,  though  not  altogether,  owing 
to  the  increafe  of  commerce. 

Another  objedl  of  the  law  of  commercial  countries,  is  the  re- 
gulation of  thofe  who  are  permitted  to  engage  in  commerce.  Of 
this  kind  are  the  laws  which  provide  that  no  perfon  fhall  exercife 
any  trade  or  employment,  unlefs  he  fliall  firil  have  received  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  inftruction  in  it,  or  at  lead  fhall  have  ferved  a  fixed 
period  of  time  to  one  verfed  in  the  art  or  bufinefs. 

Thefe  were  probably  at  firfl  intended  to  fecure  the  goodnefs 
of  the  commodities,  by  providing  that  they  fhould  not  be  manu- 
fadlured,  unlefs  by  fuch  as  might  be  reafonably  deemed  to  be 
capable  of  it.  But  many  of  thefe  regulations  having  been  per- 
verted into  local  reftriftions,  and  formed  a  kind  of  a  monopoly  in  a 
few  hands,  and  thereby  contributed  to  injure  that  which  it  was 
originally  intended  to  improve,  thefe  forts  of  reftraints — fuch  as  of 
companies  in  corporate  towns,  &c.  and  all  other  exclufive  privi- 
leges— have  been  much  difcouraged  by  the  courts  of  law  in  this 
country;  it  having  been  found  by  experience,  that  emulation  is  the 
beft  means  of  exciting  induftry,  and  of  infuring  the  goodnefs  of 
any  commodity. 

Another  law  of  the  fame  kind,  is  that  which  eftablifhes  trading 
companies  to  different  parts  of  the  world,  with  privileges  exclufive 
of  any  other  perfon  interfering  in  the  trade.  Of  this  kind  is  the 
Eaft  India  Company  in  England,  at  prefect ;  and  formerly  the 
African,  and  fome  others.  Thefe  were  of  fome  fervice  in  the  in- 
fancy of  trade,  in  order  to  induce  people  to  run  the  rifque,   by 

X  K  infuring 
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infuring  to  them  the  profit  the  trade  yielded ;  but  In  the  advanced 
flate  of  commerce,  they  are  liable  to  the  fame  obje<flions  as  other 
monopolies. 

Of  the  fame  nature  are  all  exckifive  patents,  privileges,  &c. 
granted  to  private  perfons  ;  which,  in  fome  inflances,  when  re- 
ftrained  within  proper  bounds,  are  of  great  fervice  in  exciting 
induftry,  by  infuring  the  profits  of  the  invention  to  the  dif- 
coverer;  who  is  thereby  rewarded  according  to  the  degree  of  his 
merit,  whilft  the  public  is  not  deprived  of  the  advantage  it  affords 
to  general  induftry,  as,  after  a  limited  time,  the  privilege  ceafes,  and 
the  invention  becomes  public  property. 

Another  reftridlion,  in  fome  commercial  ftates,  apparently  related 
to  the  foregoing,  is,  in  reality,  more  of  the  political  kind,  and  re- 
lates to  thofe  ranks  or  orders  of  people  who  are  permitted  or  re- 
ilrained  from  entering  into  trade. 

It  feems  contrary  to  the  principles  of  commerce,  that  the  prince, 
or  fovereign  power,  fhould  perfonally  engage  in  trade.  We  are 
told  by  the  hiftorians  Cedrenus  and  Zonaras,  that  Theophilus,  one 
of  the  few  eminent  charafters  among  the  Greek  emperors,  ob- 
ferving  a  Ihip  of  great  burthen,  and  richly  laden,  entering  the  port 
of  Conflantinople,  enquired  to  whom  it  belonged,  and  being  told 
that  it  Was  the  property  of  the  emprefs  Theodora,  he  ordered  both 
fhip  and  cargo  to  be  burnt,  faying,  that  he  would  have  his  wife 
know  that  he  was  an  emperor,  and  not  a  merchant ;  and  that  it ' 
was  not  confiftent  with  his  charadter  to  take  the  trade  out  of  the. 
hands  of  his  fubjedls.  He  might  have  added,  as  *  Mr.  Montef- 
quieu  obferves,  "  Who  (hall  fet  bounds  to  us,  if  we  monopolize 
all  to  ourfelves  ?  Who  Ihall  oblige  us  to  fulfil  our  engagements  ? 
Our  courtiers  will  follow  our  example  ;  they  will  be  more  ra- 
pacious and  more  unjuft:  than  we.  The  people  have  fome  confidence 
in  our  juflice;  they  will  have  none  in  our  opulence.     All  thefe 

*  Sp.  of  Laws,  book  xx.  ch.  19. 
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numerous  duties,  which  are  the  caufes  of  their  wants,  are  certain 
proofs  of  ours." 

The  fame  reafons  which  fuggefl  a  law  for  prohibiting  trade  to 
the  prince  or  fovereign  in  a  monarchy,  prohibit  trade,  with  equal 
reafon,  to  the  nobility  in  an  ariflocratical  flate. 

Thus  the  ancient  laws  of  the  commonwealth  of  Rome,  which 
was  partly  ariftocratical  at  that  period,  prohibited  any  of  fenatorial 
rank  from  having  a  fliip  at  fea  that  held  above  three  hundred  am- 
phorse  *,  or  about  forty  bufliels  ;  which  was  evidently  calculated  to 
prevent  the  nobility  engaging  in  trade.  The  fame  prohibition  is 
at  prefent  in  force  among  the  Venetian  nobility  3  and  at  Genoa 
the  bank  is  entirely  managed  by  the  people. 

Mr.  Montefquieu  carries  the  matter  ftill  flirther,  and  afferts, 
that  even  in  a  monarchical  government,  wherein  the  immediate 
power  of  the  nobility  is  feldom  very  great,  though  their  influence 
is  often  confiderable,  it  is  contrary  to  its  fpirit,  that  any  of  the 
nobility  fhould  be  \  merchants.  This,  faid  the  emperors  Ho- 
norius  and  Theodofius,  would  be  pernicious  to  cities,  and  would 
remove  the  facility  of  buying  and  felling  between  the  merchants 
and  plebeians. 

I  believe,  however,  that  there  are  other  reafons  for  this  prohibi- 
tion, befides  thofe  that  merely  regard  trade.  Such  a  pradlice  would 
degrade  the  nobility  themfelves. 

It  is  a  maxim  in  trade,  that  the  feller  is  under  an  obligation  to 
the  buyer,  and  in  that  refpecft  inferior  to  hiiji.     As  thofe  who 


*  Ne  quis  fenator  maritimam  navem  quae  plus  quam  trecentarum  amphorarum 
eflet  haberet.  Id  fatls  habitum  ad  frudtus  ex  agris  vetSlandos  :  quseftus  omnis  patri- 
bus  indecorus  vifus  eft. — Livii,  lib.  xxi. — Vide  etiam  CIceroii.  in  Verrem. 

This  law  was  transferred  by  Julius  Csefar  into  the  Julian  law  de  pecuniis  re- 
petandis. 

t  A  prohibition  of  this  nature  is  to  be  found  in  the  civil  law. 

Nobiliores  natalibus  &  honorum  luce  confpicuos  &  patrimonio  ditiores  pcrni- 
ciofum  urbibus  mercimonium  exercere  prohibemus. — C.  iv.  63,  3. 

3  K  2  purfue 
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t'Lufue  trade  mufl  have  a  variety  of  cuftomers,  how  would  fuch  a 
dependence  on  men  of  all  ranks  fuit  the  high,  haughty,  and  inde- 
pendent fpirit  of  an  hei-editary  nobility  ?  In  trade,  alfo,  gain  is  the 
prime  obje(ft ;  with  nobles,  glory  and  honour :  two  incompatible 
ideas.  Military  glory  is  alfo  a  great  objedl  among  an  hereditary 
nobility  j  a  circumftance  oppofite  to  the  ideas  of  a  people  engaged 
in  commerce.  Mr.  Montefquieu  *  is  farther  of  opinion,  that  the 
cuftom  of  fuffering  the  nobility  of  England  to  trade,  is  one  of 
thofe  things  that  has  contributed  to  weaken  the  monarchical  govern- 
ment. I  cannot,  however,  imagine,  how  a  permiffion  of  which 
they  fcarcely  ever  avail  themfelves,  can  have  had  much  general  effedt 
in  this  way.  Indeed,  there  is  a  particular  reafon  why  the  nobility 
of  England  fhould  not  engage  in  trade,  which  is,  that  they  are  the 
fupreme  caurt  of  juftice,  and  laft  refort  in  appeals,  both  from  the 
courts  of  law  and  equity.  Should  the  members  of  this  court  con- 
cern themfelves  in  trade,  they  might,  perhaps,  become  too  much 
interefted  to  preferve  the  impartiality  requifite  in  fuch  a  fituation. 
Indeed,  the  law  of  England,  though  I  fpeak  here  with  diffidence, 
fcems  to  have  rather  difcouraged  the  nobility  from  entering  into 
commerce,  as  they  are  not,  I  apprehend,  fubjedl  to  the  bankrupt- 
laws. 

Another  objcd  of  the  laws  of  commercial  ftates,  is  to  make 
trade  refpedable  and  honourable.  The  only  one  I  recolledl  of 
this  kind,  is  that  made  in  England  by  King  Athelflan  J,  which 
provided,  that  a  merchant,  who  kad  made  three  long  fea- voyages  on 
his  own  account,  was  entitled  to  the  rank  of  Thane  or  Nobleman. 
This  inftitution  appears  to  militate  againil  the  pofition  lafT  laid 
down,  and.  was,  indeed,  made  in  times  of  great  barbarifm,  and  ig- 
norance of  the  nature  of  commerce,  but  ftill  evidently  with  a  view 
towards  its  encouragement;  and  may,. on  that  account,  beefteemcd 
a  commercial  law. 

*  Sp.  of  Laws,  book  xx.  ch.  21. 
X  Wilk.  Leg,  Saxon,  p.  71. 
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The  effeds  of  commerce  upon  the  forms  of  civil  juftice,  are  next 
to  be  noticed. 

Xenophon,  in  his  book  of  Revenues,  would  hav^;  rewards  given 
to  thofe  overfeers  of  commerce  who  difpatched  the  affairs  brought 
before  them  with  the  greateft:  expedition.  Mr.  Montefquieu  ob- 
ferves,  that  he  feems  to  have  been  fenfible  of  the  utility  of  our 
modern  jurifdidlion  of  a  conful.  "  Indeed,"  as  the  fame  writer 
obferves,  "  the  laws  of  commerce  are  but  little  fufceptihle  of  for- 
malities*. They  are  the  adtions  of  a  day,  and  are  every  day  fol- 
lowed by  adtions  of  a  like  nature.  Hence  it  becomes  neceffarv*. 
that  they  fhould  every  day  be  decided.  It  is  otherwifc  with  thofe 
actions  which  principally  regard  futurity.  Few  of  us  marry  more 
than  once  -,  deeds  and  wills  are  not  the  work  of  every  day ;  we  are. 
but  once  of  age." 

Plato  fays,  tliat  in  a  city  where  there  is   no  maritime   com- 
merce,  there   ought  not    to    be  above  half  the  number   of  civil 
laws.    This  is  very  true.     Commerce  brings  into  the  fame  country 
different  kinds  of  people;,  it  introduces,- alfo,  a  great  number  of 
contradls,  and  of  fpecies  of  wealthy  with  various  ways  of  acquiring 
it.  Thus,  in  a  trading  city,  there  are  fewer  judges  and  more  laws. 
We  may  obferve,  in   confirmation  of  this,  that  the  legal  proceed- 
ings in  China  are  very  fhort,  and  the  decifion  foon  given  ;   which 
probably  arifes,  in  fome  meafure,  from  this  confideration.     The 
law  of  England,,  alfo,  appears   to  have  been,  even  in  early  a^es, 
of  the  fame  opinion.    The  mofl  expeditious  court  of  juflice  known 
to  our  laws,  is  one  calculated  altogether  for  the  purpoles  of  trade;' 
I  mean  the  court  of  Pie  Poudre,  a  court  of  record  incident,  to  every 
fair  or  market,  of  which  the  fleward  of  him  who  owns  the  fair 


*  The  judges,  fays  the  author  of  the  Commentane?,  quickly  perceived   that  the. 
forms  and  delays  of  the  old  feodal  actions,  were  ill  fuited  to  that  more  firrtple  and 
commercial  mode  of  property  which   fuccceded   the  former,  and  required  a  mere 
fpeedy  decifion  of  right, .to  facilitate  exchange  and  alienation,— Comnn.  book  iii. 
ch.  17. 

or. 
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or  market  is  the  judge.  This  court  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  cal- 
culated to  adminifterjuftice  for  all  commercial  injuries  whatever, 
done  in  that  very  fair  or  market,  and  not  in  any  preceding  one ;  fo 
that  the  injury  mufl  be  done,  the  complaint  made,  heard,  and  deter- 
mined, within  the  compafs  of  one  and  the  fame  day,  unlefs  the  fair 
continues  longer.  The  reafon  of  its  inftitution  is,  as  Sir  *  W. 
Blackftone  obferves,  to  render  juftice  as  expeditioiijly  as  poffible. 

The  mode  of  trial  in  civil  cafes  is  next  to  be  confidered. 

It  is  difficult  to  fay  what  mode  of  trial  is  moft  natural,  or  befl 
adapted  to  a  commercial  flate.  Two  things  are  here  of  efpecial 
confequencej  one,  that  juflice  be  properly  done;  and  another, 
that  the  proceedings  be  not  long  or  tedious,  as  has  been  before 
mentioned.  On  this  account,  the  trial  by  the  oath  of  the  party  is 
frequently  in  ufe.  Thus,  in  Egypt,  it  was  a  law  of  Boccoris, 
which  Diodorus  -f-  Siculus  exprefsly  mentions  to  have  been  infti- 
tuted  for  the  purpofes  of  trade,  that  commercial  contrails,  made 
without  any  fpecific  written  agreement,  lliould  be  decided  in  this 
manner  -,  which  was  probably  intended  for  the  purpofe  of  faving 
time. 

The  trial  by  judges  alfo,  who  determine  the  law,  fadl,  and  da- 
mages, at  the  fame  time,  is,  I  believe,  natural  enough  to  this  way 
of  life.  This  was  the  ufual  mode  in  Egypt,  in  the  early  periods, 
as  has  been  before  mentioned.  Every  precaution  was,  however, 
employed  to  fecure  an  impartial  trial. 

The  Chinefe,  likewife,  for  many  reafons,  have  adopted  the  fame 
mode;  but  the  numerous  checks  that  there  are  upon  every  judge, 
the  various  appeals  that  lie  from  each  to  a  fuperior  court,  and  the 
feverity  wherewith  judicial  injuftice  is  treated,  caufe  great  attention 
to  be  paid  in  that  country  to  thefe  decifions.  The  mode  of  deci- 
fion  in  Holland  is,  I  believe,  in  a  fimilar  manner. 


*  Comm.  b.  iii.  cli.  4.  §  r. 
f  Diod.  Sicul.   lib.  i. 

Our 
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Our  law,  with  refpcdl  to  the  form  of  trial  in  commercial  cafes, 
ftands  upon  the  fame  footing  with  thofe  relative  to  other  civil  af- 
fairs. There  is,  however,  this  difference,  that  not  the  fadt  only, 
but  queflions  of*  law  alfo,  or  at  leafl  of  the  praftice  of  merchants, 
which  is  the  law  in  cafes  that  properly  regard  commerce,  are  de- 
cided by  a  jury ;  who,  indeed,  are  ufually  feledled  from  the  mofl  re-^ 
fpeftable  and  intelligent  among  the  body  of  merchants. 

In  civil  cafes,  relative  to  trade,  there  are  the  fame  privileges 
granted  to  ftrangers  that  are  given  in  criminal  trials,  of  having 
their  caufes  tried  by  a  jury  de  medietate  linguae.  In  thefe,  how- 
ever, it  muft  be  obferved,  that  a  jury  of  this  kind  is  only  permitted, 
and  indeed  only  neceflary,  in  trials  between  foreigners  and  deni- 
zens, or  natural-born  fubjedls ;  fince,  where  the  difpute  is  only  be- 
tween foreigners,  no  partiality  of  the  natives  can  be  fuppofed. 

The  effedls  of  a  commercial  life  upon  the  culloms  of  a  people 
are  the  next  objedt  of  enquiry. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  the  cufloms  or  ufages  of  a  commercial 
people,  as  fuch,  are  neither  very  uniform  nor  permanent.  The 
continual  intercourfe  witli  foreigners — the  modes  and  faihions  they 
muft  naturally  exhibit — the  variety  of  manners,  language,  tenets, 
principles,  and  opinions — introduce,  of  courfe,  a  great  variety  of 
cuftoms,  and  render  many,  of  oppofite  or  different  kinds,  familiar. 
Hence,  in  fome  meafure,  the  mutability  of  the  fafhions  and  cuftoms 
in -|- France  and  England,  which  have  been  much  more  variable 
fince  the  commerce  of  thofe  countries  has  increafed.  One  ftate, 
however,  may  perhaps  be  adduced  as  an  inftance  of  the  contrary  j 
I  mean  China,  wherein  the  cuftoms  of  the  inhabitants  have  conti- 
nued unchanged  through  ages.  This,  however,  is  no  objeftion  to 
this  pofition.     Firft,  the  trade  of  the  Chinefe  is  in  a  great  meafure 

*  See  the  cafes  of  Hoare  and  D'Acofta,  cor.  Raymond,  at  Guildhall,  Trinity 
Term,  5  Geo.  II ;  and  Mainwaring  v.  Harrifon,  coram  Pratt,  Hil.  Term,  8  Geo.  I. 
Str.588. 

t  See  Mr.  Montefquieu  on  this  fubjedl. — Sp.  of  Laws,  b.  xix.  ch.  8. 

internaL 
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internal.  Du  Halde  fays,  that  the  internal  |  trade  of  China  is 
greater  than  that  of  all  Europe.  It  is  obvious  that  a  commerce  of 
this  kind  could  have  none  of  thefe  effedls. 

Next,  the  foreign  trade,  which  the  Chinefe  carry  on,  is  managed 
in  iuch  a  manner  as  to  afford  as  little  intercourfe  as  poflible  with 
the  nations  with  whom  they  deal.  The  trade  of  the  Europeans 
with  them  (fome  internal  trade  by  land,  which  is  not  confiderable, 
excepted)  is  entirely  and  exclufively  carried  on  at  one  port,  which 
is  at  a  remote  part  of  the  empire  ;  the  Europeans  are  not  fuffered 
to  enter  even  the  town  at  which  they  trade,  nor  go  into  the  interior 
parts  of  the  country  j  nor  do  any  of  their  veflels  ever  vifit  Europe. 
Laftly,  the  commerce  of  the  Chinefe  is,  on  their  part,  altogether  of 
the  oeconomical  kind,  or  at  leaft  founded  on  the  wants  of  other 
nations,  not  on  their  own ;  confequently  the  return  is  almoil  alto- 
o-ether  in  money  or  in  raw  goods.  A  commerce  of  this  kind,  then, 
does  not  introduce  new  cuftoms,  as  it  brings  in  no  new  patterns  or 
models  of  imitation.  Many  other  caufes,  indeed,  concur  to  pre- 
ferve  the  cuftoms  of  the  Chinefe  inviolable,  of  which  I  have  before 
fpoken ;  but  thefe  arife  from  the  nature  of  the  commerce  itfelf, 
and  are  therefore  proper  to  be  confidered  here. 

Perhaps  the  ceconomical  commerce  which  the  Dutch  carry  on 
altogether,  may  be  the  caufe  why  their  cuftoms  are  lefs  variable 
.than  might  be  expedled  from  the  extent  of  their  trade. 


SECT.     V.     EffeSls  of  commerce  on  tJoe  form  of  goveniment. 

It  is  undoubtedly  neceffary  to  a  ftate,  whofe  objedl  is  commerce, 
that  the  government  ftiould  be  in  fome  meafure  free,  at  leaft  with 
regard  to  fecurity  of  property,  and  this  for  many  reafons  too  ob- 
vious to  be  mentioned.     Thus  the  ancient  cities  of  Tyre,  Car- 

X  Du  Halde,  vol.  ii.  p.  170. 

thage, 
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thage,  and  Marfeilles,  were  all  of  them  free  ftates,  as  the  Venetians, 
Pilans,  and  Genoefe  were  afterwards,  and  as  the  Dutch  are  at 
prefent. 

Commerce  has  not  only  a  general  but  a  fpecific  effedl  upon  this 
article.  It  tends,  in  my  opinion,  to  promote  an  ariftocratical  form 
of  government. 

The  ancient  republics,  of  which  trade  was  the  principal  objecr, 
were  of  this  kind.  The  original  government  of  Carthage  was  by 
kings  and  a  fenate  j  much  refembling  that  of  Sparta,  as  we  are  told 
by  II  Ariflotle  and  by  *  Polybius.  Some  fliare  of  power,  alfo,  was 
allotted  to  the  people.  In  procefs  of  time  it  became  ariilocratical 
altogether. 

The  government  of  \  Crete  alfo,  in  the  time  of  Ariftotle,  was 
nearly  of  the  fame  kind  with  that  of  Carthage,  with  kings  and  a 
fenate ;  the  former  of  which  were,  in  procefs  of  time,  removed,  and 
the  government  became  ariftocratical  entirely. 

Strabo  J,  likewife,  tells  us,  that  the  government  of  Marfeilles 
was  ariflocratical. 

At  prefent  Venice  and  Genoa  are  well  known  to  be  ariflocratical 
governments,  and  the  United  Provinces  are  a  combination  of  fepa- 
rate  ftates  of  the  fame  kind.  I  apprehend,  however,  that  a  com- 
mercial ariftocracy  is  of  a  peculiar  nature,  and  very  different  from 
many  governments  that  go  under  that  name,  even  fome  that  were 
formerly  great  commercial  ftates. 

Thus,  I  apprehend,  that  a  commercial  ariftocracy  is  of  the  en- 
larged fpecies,  and  confifts  of  a  numerous  body  of  people.  The 
numbers  at  Crete  were  not,  I  believe,  fettled  ;  but  it  appears  that 

II  They  had  next,  kings  and  a  fenate,  much  in  the  fame  manner  and  proportion 
with  the  Lacednsmonians. — Ariflot.  de  Republ.  1.  ii.  c.  ii. 

*  There  were  kings  in  this  government,  together  with  a  fenate,  which  was  vcfted 
with  ariflocratical  authority. — Polyb,  b.  vi.  extr.  3.  ch,  2. 

t  Arift.  dc  Rep.   1.  ii.  c.  10. 

X  Strabon.  1.  iv, 
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every  one,  who  had  executed  the  office  of  the  Cofmi  ||,  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  fenate ;  and  as  thefe  were  ten  in  number,  and  an- 
nually elected,  the  whole  body  mufl  have  been  pretty  numerous. 
Another  circumftance,  alfo,  which  adled  as  a  check  upon  the  arifto- 
cracy  in  this  government,  was,   that  all  the  people  of  every  rank 
had  a  rifht  to  be  prefent  at  the  aflemblies  of  the  fenate,  and  to  hear 
their  deliberations,  although  they  had  no  other  power  than  that  of 
approving  thofe  things  that  had  been  decreed  by  the  Cofmi  and 
the  fenate.     The  Carthaginian  republic,  in  the  time  of  *  Ariflotle, 
was  conftituted  upon  a  model  nearly  fimilar  to  that  of  Crete,  with 
kings  and  a  fenate,  with  ftill,  however,  fome  power  referved  to  the 
people  at  large.     If  the  kings  and  fenate   agreed  in   any  point,  it 
was  held  to  be  fufficiently  eftablifhed  ;  but  if  they  difagreed,  the 
people  had  the  power  of  decifion.     In  cafes,  alfo,  where  the  people 
could  not  exert  any  adual  power,  as  when  the   kings  and  fenate 
coincided  in  opinion,  the  people,  notwithftanding,  even   in  their 
feparate  capacity  as  individuals,  had  a  power  of  declaring  their  opi- 
nion, and  of  remonftrating  againfl:  any  law  or  proceeding  ;  a  circum- 
ftance that  gave  the  people  confiderable  influence  in  the  ftate. 

The  fupreme  magillracy  confifted,  however,  of  one  hundred  per- 
fons,  who  were  nominated  by  the  council  of  five;  who  alfo 
eleded  one  another  :  which  circumftance,  as  Ariflotle  obferved, 
tended  to  an  oligarchical  government ;  which  was,  indeed,  as  the 
fame  author  remarks,  the  general  bent  of  the  conflitution  in  his 

time. 

It  is,  however,  remarkable,  that  the  corruption,  both  of  the 
Cretan  and  Carthaginian  governments,  was  not  by  declining  either 
towards  an  oligarchical  or  defpotic  conftitution,  but  towards  a  dc- 
mocratical  one  ;  which  proved  at  leafi:  equally  tyrannical  with  either 
of  the  others.     The  magiftracies  and  public  ofhces  in  Crete,  ac- 


y  Arift.  de.  Republ.  lib.  ii.  c.  lo.— Strabon.  lib.  x. 
•  Dc  Republ.  lib.  ii.  c.  ii. 

cording 
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•cording  to  *  Polybius,  were  conftituted  in  a  manner  purely  demo- 
cratical.  Now  in  his  time,  the  government  had  declined  much 
from  its  ancient  conftitution,  and  the  manners  of  the  people  were 
highly  corrupt.  "  If  we  confider,"  fays  -f-  the  fame  author,  "  the 
character  and  conduct  of  the  Cretans,  it  is  certain  that  fcarcely  an 
example  can  be  found  of  any  nation,  in  which  the  private  manners 
of  the  citizens  are  more  replete  with  artifice  and  fraud,  or  wherf 
the  public  enterprifes  are  more  unjufl." 

With  refped;  to  Carthage,  the  fame  writer  obferves  ]:,  that  in  the 
time  of  Hannibal,  the  Carthaginian  conftitution,  which  originally 
refembled  the  Roman,  was  now  become  much  worfe ;  for,  as  nature 
has  affigned  to  every  body,  every  adtion,  and  every  government, 
three  fucceffive  periods ;  the  firil:,  of  growth  ;  the  fecond,  of  per- 
fection;  and  the  third,  of  decay  :  and  as  the  period  of  perfection  is 
the  time  in  which  they  feverally  difplay  their  greateft  ftrength, 
from  hence  arofe  that  difference  that  was  found  between  the  two 
republics.  For  the  government  of  Carthage,  having  reached  the 
higheft  point  of  vigour  and  perfedlion  much  fooner  than  that  of 
Rome,  had  now  declined  from  it  in  the  fame  proportion  ;  whereas 
the  Romans,  at  this  very  time,  had  juft  raifed  their  conftitution  to 
the  moft  flourifliing  and  perfedl  flate.  The  effect  of  this  diffe- 
rence was,  that  among  the  Carthaginians,  the  people  pofTelfed 
the  greateft  fway  in  all  deliberations  ;  but  the  fenate  among  the 
Romans.     And,  as  in  the  one  republic,  all   meaiures  were  deter- 


*  B.  vi.  extr.  iii.  ch.  i. — In  early  periods,  the  Cretans  were  famous  for  the  re- 
gard and  attachment  they  bore  to  their  country.  When  the  ancients  would  exprcfs 
a  people  that  bore  a  ftrong  afFcdlion  for  their  country,  they  were  fure  to  mention  the 
Cretans.  "  Our  country,"  fays  Plato,  "  a  name  fo  dear  to  the  Cretans."  They 
called  it  by  a  name  which  fignifies  the  love  of  a  mother  for  her  children.  They  al- 
ways gave  over  all  civil  diflenfions,  and  united,  when  attacked  by  foreign  enemies  j 
which  was  called  Syncretifm, 

t  Polyb.   asabove. 

X  B,  vi.  extr,  iii.  ch.  2. 
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mined  by  the  multitude,  and  in  the  other  by  the  moft  eminent 
citizens,  of  fo  great  force  was  this  advantage  in  the  condu<5t  of 
affairs,  that  the  Romans,  though  brought  by  repeated  lofTes  into 
the  greateft  danger,  became,  through  the  wifdom  of  their  counfels, 
fuperior  to  the  Carthaginians  in  the  war.  For  the  fame  reafons, 
the  war  itfelf  was  better  conducted  by  the  Romans  than  by  the 
Carthaginians.  Danger  united  the  former,  and  feparated  the  lat- 
ter:  the  former  were  all  union;  the  latter  all  anarchy  :  the  former 
comforted  *  and  praifed  thofe  generals  who  had  fought  bravely, 
though  unfuccefsfully ;  the  latter  -f  crucified  the  generals  who 
had  loft  the  battle,  through. the  cowardice  of  the  very  people  who 
prefumed  to  punifh  them  for  it.  But  to  return  from  this  di- 
grefiion. 

Marfeilles,  likewife,  was  an  ariftocratical  government  of  the  en*- 
larged  kind,  and  one  whofe  conftitution  has  been  much  admired, 
even  by  modern  writers,  particularly  by  |  Mr.  Montefquieu.  It 
11  confifted  of  a  council  of  fix  hundred,  the  members  of  which  were 
eled:ed  for  life,  and  taken  from  the  inhabitants  who  had  dwelt 
there  for  three  generations,  and  who  alfo  had  children  of  their 
own.  Out  of  thefe  were  eledled  fifteen  prefidents,  who  prefided  at 
thefe  meetings,  and  alfo  formed  a  fmaller  council  for  the  difpatch 
of  common  bufinefs.  Laftly,  out  of  thefe  were  chofen  three 
others,  who  prefided  in  the  lefi^er  council,  and  alfo  formed  a  body 
themfelves,  vefted  with  extraordinary  powers,  probably  on  account 
of  fecrecy,  and  to  provide  againft  fudden  emergencies,  like  the 
Cofmi  at  Crete,  and  the  Ephori  at  Sparta. 

Venice,  likewife,  and  Genoa,  in  the  prefent  age,  are  both  very 
numerous  ariftocracies,  as  is  Holland  ;   which  laft  is  compofed  of  a 

*  Sec  in  Livy  and  Plutarch  the  account  of  the  reception  of  the  conful  Varro  after 
the  battle  of  Cannne. 

+  Epitome  Flori,  1.  xvii. — Sec  alfo  Appian  on  the  Punic  war. 
'I  Sp.  of  Laws,  b.  viii.  ch.  4. 
I  Strabon.  I.  iv, 

number 
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number  of  confederate  ftates  of  the  arlllocratical  kind,  which  are 
each  of  them  very  numerous,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
territory. 

Another  peculiar  quality,  as  I  believe,  of  a  commercial  ariftc- 
cracy,  is,  that  the  magiftracy  is  not  hereditary,  but  either  eledled 
for  a  certain  determinate  time,  as  annually,  or  for  life. 

Thus  *  Ariftotle  tells  us,  that  the  Cofmi,  at  Crete,  were  elcded 
for  a  limited  time,  probably  annual  j  and  the  fenators  were  eledled 
for  life,  from  the  perfons  who  had  ferved  the  former  office.  But 
in  the  time  of -f- Polybius,  as  the  ftate  inclined  more  to  a  demo- 
cratical  government,  all  the  public  offices  were  renev/ed  every 
year. 

The  magiftrates  at  Carthage,  alfo,  were  an  ele(flive  %  body,  and 
for  a  given  time  only,  annual  perhaps,  though  fome  of  them  re- 
tained their  power  for  a  longer  period  than  the  others  ;  which  was 
the  cafe  with  the  Pentarchs,  or  coancil  of  five,  who  exercifed  au- 
thority for  fome  time  before  they  entered  upon  their  office,  and 
after  they  had  quitted  it. 

The  Timuchi,  likewife,  or  council  of  fix  hundred,  at  Marfeilles, 
were  an  eledive   body,    though   their  jurifdiftion  lafted   for  life, 
as   we   are   told    by  |1  Strabo.     It  is    alfo  faid,    that  the  legiflative  . 
body,  as  well  as  the  other  magiflrates,  both  at  Venice  and  Genoa, 
was  formerly  eledive. 

The  legifiative,  or  rather  political^  part  of  the  government  of 
Holland,  is  in  general  eledive  j  but  the  confi:itutions  of  the  dif- 
ferent bodies  in  this  fiate  vary  exceedingly.  In  fome,  the  mao-if- 
trates  elcdl  one  another;  in  others,  the  eledion  is  more  enlarp-ed  ; 
and.  in  fome,  the  hereditary  nobihty  of  the  country  have,  as  fuch. 


*  Ariftot.  de  Republica,  1.  ii.  cli.  lo. 

t  Polyb.   book  vi.  extr.  3.   ch,  i, 

X  Arid,  ut  fupra'. 

II  Strab.  1.  iv. 
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a  voice  in  the  ele6tion,  as  in  Gelderland.     But  their  number  is  not 
confiderable,  nor  is  their  influence  great. 

Another  pecuHar  circumftance  belonging  to  a  commercial  arif- 
\  tocracy   is,    I   take  it,    that  the  qualification  to  become  members 
I  of  the  government  is  regulated  by  property,  or  at  leaft,  that  every 
■  one,  who  has  any  {hare  in  the  adminiftration,  is  required  to  poffefs 
a  certain  *  proportion  of  fortune  or  property.     Whether  any  re- 
gulation of  this  kind  fubfifted  in  the  Cretan  government,  I  cannot 
determine;    but,    from   the    account   given    by    Polybius,    it  is 
hio"hly   probable   that  it  did,    efpecially   as  it  was  in  force  in  the 
Carthaginian   ftate,  which   was    eftablifhed   on   a  fimilar    model. 
Polybius   tells  us,   that  the  eftimation  of  money,  among  the  Cre- 
tans,  was    fo   great,   that   it   was  not   only  necelTary,   but  highly 
honourable,  to    acquire   it.     And  indeed,    the   defire  of  amaffing 
wealth,  and  the  habit  of  increaling  it,   were  fo   deeply   implanted 
in  the  very  manners  of  this  people,   that  they  alone,    of  mankind, 
thought  nothing  fordid  or  difhonourable,  that  was  conneded  -f-  with 
gain. 

There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  a  regulation  of  this  kind 
was  in  force  among  the  Carthaginians,  the  manners  and  princi- 
ples of  which  people  were  very  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  Cretans. 
Ariftotle  :{;  informs  us,  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians, that  the  magifl:rates  ought  to  be  eleded,  not  only  on  account 
of  their  perfonal  merit,  but  their  riches  alfo  j  for  they  think  it 
impoflible  that  any  one,  whole  private  fortune  is  narrow,  fhould 
rightly  perform  the  functions  of  a  magiftrate,  or  indeed  have  lei- 
fure  to  attend  to  it.  Hence  §,  at  Carthage,  riches  were  held  in 
far  greater  efheem  than  virtue,  and  money  was  openly  employed  to 

♦  This  is  mentioned  by  Plato  de  Republic.  1.  viii.  as  cflential  to  a  government 
of  this  kind. 

t  P(jlyb.   b.  vi.  extr.  3.    ch.  i. 
t  De  Rep.  1.  ii.  c.  11. 
§  Arift.  ct  Polyb.  ut  fupra. 
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purchale  the  firfl  dignities  in  the  ftate,  and  even  military  com- 
mands ;  which  circumftance  Aiiftotle  takes  to  be  a  mark  of  the 
conftitution's  changing  towards  an  oligarchical  government  j  but,  as 
the  fame  took  place,  in  a  flill  more  remarkable  degree,  in  the  time 
of  Polybius,  when  a  difpofition  of  a  democratical  kind  evidently 
prevailed,  it  is  probable  that  this  was  a  miftaken  opinion.  It 
does  not  appear  what  the  ancient  conftltution  of  Marfeilles  was 
with  refpedl  to  this  article.  In  later  times,  however,  a  certain 
qualification  of  fortune  was  neceffary,  in  order  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legiflature  at  -f*  Venice,  and,  I  believe,  of  Genoa,  What 
the  modern  pradice  in  Holland  is,  I  cannot  fay. 


SECT.     VI.       Influence  of  a  commercial  life   upon  religion. 

Commerce,  as  it  is  a  cure  for  prejudices  in  moral  or  politi- 
cal, is  fo  in  fome  meafure  in  religious  opinions.  The  dif- 
fufion  of  the  knowledge  of  the  manners  and  cufloms  of  all  nations, 
which  it  produces,  and  the  comparifon  of  thefe  with  one  another, 
are  great  enemies  to  bigotry  and  to  fuperflition.  Hence  trading 
nations  are  moftly  rational  in  their  religious  opinions,  and  averfe 
to  bigotry  and  fuperflition.  I  am  apt  to  believe  that  the  fpi- 
rit  of  trade  and  commerce  was  no  inconfiderable  caufe  of 
the  reformation,  both  in  the  Low  Countries,  Germany,  and 
Holland. 

Commerce  infpires  and  communicates  a  degree  of  knowledge,, 
and  a  fpirit  of  enquiry  after  more ;  which  is  incompatible  with 
the  grofs  ignorance  that  ufually  attends  bigotry  of  the  religious 
kind.  Still  more  adverfe  is  commerce  to  a  perfecuting  fpirit. 
Trading  people,  in  the  nature  of  their  employment,  are  obliged 
to  conform  in  part  to  the  wills,  caprices,  and  prejudices  of  others 

i. 
•}■  Mod.  Univ.  Hifl. 

in 
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in  almoft  every  tfanfadlion.  This  gives  them  a  habit  of  ac- 
commodating themfelves  to  circumftances,  and  of  not  expeding  an 
uniform  compliance  from  other  people  ;  to  which  their  knowledge 
of  mankind,  and  of  the  difference  of  opinions,  tenets,  manners, 
and  principles  that  prevail  among  them,  does  not  a  little  con- 
tribute. 

The  defire  of  acquifition,  likewife,  which  is  a  powerful  motive 
in  commercial  focieties,  prevents  their  laying  much  flrefs  upon 
fpeculative  principles,  or  their  thinking  them  of  great  im- 
portance, at  leaft  in  a  civil  light.  Hence,  as  commerce  has  in- 
creafed  in  Europe,  perfecution  has  abated  :  and  in  thofe  countries 
where  trade  is  moft  encouraged,  as  in  Holland  and  England,  there 
is  the  moft  univerfal  toleration  ;  whilft,  on  the  contrary,  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, and  fome  of  th-e  Italian  ftates,  who  have  but  little  com- 
merce, and  that  of  a  difadvantageous  kind,  are  ftill  immerfed  in 
ignorance  and  fuperftition,  and  retain  a  violent  fpirit  of  bigotry 
aod  perfecutioji. 

CHAP.     V. 

ON     THE    EFFECTS     OF     LITERATURE    AND     SCIENCE. 

IITERATURE,  though  it  cannot  be  faid  to  form  an 
^  employment  for  the  people  in  general,  as  the  ways  of  life 
abgve  defcribed,  produces,  even  when  introduced  among  a  part  of 
them  only,  the  moft  important  confequences  to  fociety  in  general. 

SECT.     I.     EffeBs  of  Learning  and  Knowledge  on  the  temper  and 

difpojition. 

One  of  the  firrt:   effefts    of  the  introduction  of  fcience,   upon 
the  temper  and  dilpofition,  is  to  increafe  the  fenfibility.     I  have 

before 
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before  fpoken  of  a  great  degree  of  apathy,  as  accompanying  people 
in  a  rude  ftate  ;  which  was  probably  owing,  in  part  at  lead,  to 
the  want  of  the  opportunities  that  fcience  affords  for  the  ex- 
ercife  of  the  fenfible  faculties.  As  knowledge  is  increafed,  (o 
are  the  objeds  that  awaken  the  mind  and  excite  the  pafTions  j  we 
acquire  a  habit  of  feeling,  from  exercife,  and  learn  to  diftingtiifli 
the  circumftances  and  points  to  which  this  affedtion  fhould  be 
direded. 

'  Hence  an  improved  ftate  of  mankind  is  favourable  to  love  and 
to  the  tender  affedlions ;  fuch  as  friendfhip,  Thefe  fenfations  were 
in  high  perfedlion  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  though  their  fyf- 
tem  *  of  benevolence  was  not  very  extenfive.  It  is  owing  to  the 
influence  of  true  religion  that  we  are  led  to  entertain  an  univer- 
fal  regard  for  mankind,  of  whatever  country,  place,  or  denomina- 
tion. Another  effecft  of  learning  and  knowledge  is  to  render  peo- 
ple calm  and  recollefted  in  all  the  circumftances  of  life  ;  a  thing 
highly  advantageous  in  the  tranfadion  of  human  affairs.  This 
may  feem  oppolite  to  the  quality  laft  mentioned,  but  is,  in  re- 
ality, very  compatible  with  it.  The  variety  of  objeds  prefented 
by  knowledge,  habituates  the  mind  to  impreffions,  and  caufes  it 
to  be  lefs  affefted  by  any  one  in  particular ;  it  teaches  us  to  ex- 
pedl,  beforehand,  many  of  the  circumftances  which  happen  in  life, 
and  thus  leffens  the  agitation  the  occurrence  would  occafion,  by 
preparing  us  for  the  event. 


*  Antoninus  feems  to  have  been  almoft  the  only  one  of  the  ancient  philofophers 
that  pofTeffed  the  truly  liberal  fentiments  of  univerfal  benevolence.  "  Whatever," 
fays  that  excellent  man,  "  fuits  the  world  in  general,  fuits  me  alfo.  Nothing  is  too 
late  or  too  early  for  me,  that  is  adapted  to  the  benefit  of  mankind  :  everv  pro- 
duct is  feafonable  that  is  direftcd  by  nature,  from  which  all  things  are  derived,  in 
which  all  things  are,  and  to  which  all  things  muft:  return.  He  that  tcftifies  his  re- 
gard for  the  city  of  Cecrops,  might  exprefs  himfelf  with  more  propriety  if  he  fub- 
,  ftituted  in  its  place  the  city  of  God." — Lib.  iv.  §  23. 

3  M  I  imagine 
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I  imagine  it  was  from  this  habit  of  bearing  every  occurrence 
without  emotion,  that  the  obfervation  was  drawn  concerning  the 
patient  endurance  of  licknefs  and  pain,  for  which  feveral  of  the 
ancient  fages   were  fo  remarkable.     This  was  the  great  boaft  of 
the  Stoic  *  philofophy,  and  not  without  reafon  ;  though  they  car- 
ried this  dodrine  to  an  extravagant  length,  and,   inflead  of  in- 
ftrufting  people  to  bear  the  ills   of  life,  vainly  pretended  to  rank 
them  as   things    merely   indifferent.     It  is,  however,  neceflary  to 
remark,  that  this  philofophic  courage  and  refolution  was  moftly  of 
the  paffive  kind.     This  appears  to  have  been   the  tendency  of  the 
Stoical  doftrines,  which  rather  inftrudted   their  difciples  to   bear 
than  to  aft  :   which  is  alfo  remarked  by  Cicero  to  be  an   effedl  of 
philofophy   in  general.     *'  Many  people,"   fays    that   great   man, 
**  have  bravely  expofed  themfelves,  and  endured  wounds,  through  ^ 
the  defire  of  glory  or  of  vi£tory,  or  in  the  defence   of  their  rights 
and  liberty.     But  thefe  fame  perfons,  when  the  conteft  was  at  an 
end,  could  not  bear  the  trouble  of  difeafe  :    for  what  they  had  en- 
dured fo    freely,   was    not    fuffered    from   a   principle  of  reafon, 
or  the  didlates  of  wifdom,  but  merely  from  ftrength  of  paffion  and 
the  love  of  glory.     This   is  the  cafe  with  fonie  barbarous  people, 
who  fi<»ht  defperately  in  the  field  of  battle,  but  cannot  bear  the  pains 
of  ficknefi  in  a  refolute  manner.     The  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  but  little  adive  courage,  and  can  fcarcely  bear  the  fight  of  an 
enemy  j  but  being  fufliciently  prudent  and  well-informed,  as  indeed 
is  the  general  difpofition    of  that  people,  they  bear  diforders  in  a 
patient  and  manly  manner. 

The  Cimbri  and  Celtiberi,  on  the  contrary,  triumph  and  exult 
in  battles  and  danger,  but  are  fubdued  by  |  difeafe. 


*  F,pi£lctiis,  in  every  part  of  his  works,  but  efpecially  book  iii.  ch,  x.  §  i8,  24. 
book  iv.  ch.  10. 

i  Tufculan.  Qiiseft.  lib.  ii.  §  IC7,  109. 

Another 
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Another  efFedl  of  the  introduftion  of  fcience,  is  to  take  of}'  that 
arrogance  and  felf-fufficicncy  that  ufually  attends  ignorance,  and 
to  render  people  modefl,  and  diflident  of  themfelves.  This  is  com- 
monly obferved  of  individuals,  and  is  no  Icfs  true  of  nations  con- 
fidered  colleftively.  Thus  the  infolent  pretences  to  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  occult  fciences,  and  univcrfal  knowledge,  which,  in 
the  days  of  ignorance,  were  fo  common  in  Europe,  are  now  heard 
no  more  than  if  fuch  attempts  had  never  exifted ;  and  thefe 
daring  impofitions  on  the  underflanding  are  confined  nearly  to 
the  profeflion  of  medicine ;  a  circumftance  which,  though  partly 
arifmg  from  natural  caufes,  reflects  no  great  honour  on  the  liberal 
profeflbrs  of  that  fcience. 

Every  one  that  is  converfant  with  knowledge  will  immediately 
fee  how  naturally  this  effedt  is  produced.  Such  a  portion  of  in- 
formation, as  can  be  attained  or  comprehended  by  the  human  under- 
ftanding,  is  little  more  than  a  diftant  profpedt  of  a  country  we 
cannot  hope  to  reach  ;  or,  as  the  poet  *  elegantly  expreifes  it, 

'*  'Tis  but  to  know  how  little  can  be  known ; 
"  To  fee  all  others'  faults,  and  feel  our  own." 

As  knowledge,  therefore,  tends  rather  to  deprefs  than  raife  our 
opinion  of  the  extent  in  which  we  poiTefs  it,  it  ihould  contribute 
to  diminifh  the  value  we  fet  upon  ourfelves.  It  muft,  however, 
be  acknowledged,  that  feveral  nations,  in  a  high  ftate  of  improve- 
ment, have  been,  at  the  fame  time,  extremely  vain  and  arrogant, 
from  the  pre-eminence  which  this  fuperiority  in  knowledge  was 
fuppofed  to  beftow.  Thus  the  Greeks  and  Romans  diflinguifhed 
every  other  nation  by  the  appellation  of  barbarians  ;  and  even  fome 
whofe  -|-  advances  in  fcience  were  by  no  means  inconfiderable.  It 
is,  in  fome  meafure,  to  the  credit  of  modern  times,  that  thofe  na- 

*  Pope's  EfTay  on  Man. 

+  Xenophon,  in  the  Expedition  of  Cyrus,  repeatedly  calls  the  Perfians  by  the 
name  of  Barbarians. 

3  M  2  tions. 
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tions,  who  have  cultivated   to  the  higheft   degree  the  faculties  of 
the  mind,  have  not  fet  fo  immoderate  a  value  on  thofe  qualifica- 
tions, but  admitted  a  proper  degree  of  merit  to  thofe   who  were, 
in  this  refpe(£t,  inferior.     Several  caufes  concur  to  produce  this  dif- 
ference.    Firft,  knowledge,  in  the  prefent  age,  is  much  more  dif- 
fufed  than  it  was  formerly,  and  fcattered  among  feveral  rival  na- 
tions, who  are  nearly  on  a  par  with  one  another ;  confequently,  as 
none  has   any  decided  fuperiority,  as  was  formerly  the  cafe,  none 
pretend   to  any  arbitrary  decifion  on  the  comparative  merits  of 
other  nations.     Befides  this,  the  more  general  diffufion  of  learning, 
that  prevails  at  prefent,  has  caufed  it  to  be  much  lefs  an  objedl  of 
admiration  than  formerly  ;  and  though  its  being  better  known  and 
underflood  has  certainly  increafed  its  real  utility,  it  has  deprived 
it  of  that  blind  regard  that  was  paid  to  it  when  confined  to  a  few 
people. 

The  improvement,  likewife,  of  fcience  has  increafed  our  ac- 
quaintance with  the  real  ftate  and  charadlcr  of  other  nations,  and 
let  us  underftand,  that  ignorance,  as  well  as  knowledge,  may  eafily 
be  over- rated  i  and  that  fuch  a  proportion  of  the  latter,  as  is  necef- 
fary  for  mofl  of  the  purpofes  of  life,  is  much  lefs  unequally  dif- 
tributed,  than  the  vanity  of  fome  of  the  learned  would  perfuade 
us  to  believe. 

1  am  alfo  inclined  to  think,  though  I  here  fpeak  with  great 
referve,  that  the  nature  of  the  ancient  literature  difpofed  that  peo- 
ple to  fet  a  higher  value  upon  it,  and  of  confequence  to  defpife 
thofe  who  did  not  poffefs  it,  more  than  is  the  cafe  at  prefent. 

The  literature  of  the  ancients  was,  I  take  it,  principally  con- 
verfant  in  matters  of  tafte  and  genius.  Poetry,  hiftory,  ethics, 
and  the  elegant  embcllilliments  of  fociety,  formed  their  principal 
fludies ;  and  thefe  they  carried  to  as  great  a  pitch  of  improvement, 
as  is  perhaps  poffible  for  the  human  mind  to  reach.  But  af- 
tronomy,  optics,  feveral  branches  of  the  mathematics,  and  of  na- 
tural   philofophy,  particularly  pneumatics   and  hydroftatics,  the 

power 
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power  of  numbers,  &c. — which,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  add  to 
our  knowledge,  make  us  fenfible  of  the  fmallnefs  of  its  extent — . 
were  little  underflood,  and  far  from  being  generally  cultivated. 
As  the  ancients,  therefore,  applied  to  ftudies,  which  they  improved 
to  a  great  degree,  and  which,  being  rather  matters  of  fentiment 
than  reafon,  were  not  equally  examinable  by  ftridl  rules — fo  that 
their  imperfedlions  could  not  be  abfolutely  manifefted,  or  any 
field  for  future  difcovery  pointed  out — it  is  not  extraordinary  that 
they  fhould  think  themfelves  near  to  perfe(£lion.  But  modern  dif- 
coveries,  in  the  branches  before  mentioned,  ferve  chiefly  to  difclofe 
how  fmall  our  prefent  knowledge  is,  and  how  much  is  unknown. 
As  the  learning,  therefore,  of  the  ancients,  though  more  confined 
in  its  exieat,  appeared  to  be  more  perfedl  in  its  way  (poflibly  from 
its  defeats  not  being  fo  capable  of  proof)  than  the  modern  ;  and 
as  there  was  a  greater  difference  between  them  and  their  neigh- 
bours, than  is  the  cafe  at  prefent ;  it  is  not  extraordinary  that 
they  fliould  fet  a  high  value  upon  it,  and  upon  themfelves  for 
poffefli.ig  it. 

Tlie  high  degree  of  refinement,  likewife,  to  which  the  ancients 
had  attained,  both  in  tafte  and  fentiment,  contributed  not  a  little, 
I  imagine,  to  render  them  arrogant,  and  prefuming  upon  their  own 
merit.  This,  though,  as  I  believe,  an  almoft  natural  confequence, 
in  the  revolution  of  human  aff^airs,  of  the  introducflion  of  literature, 
is  far  from  being  the  flage  of  perfection,  and  rather  marks  its 
decline. 

Great  refinement,  from  the  tendency  it  has  to  reprefent  perfec- 
tion as  unattainable,  is  apt  to  difcourage  attempts  to  afpire  to  it; 
which,  by  limiting  the  bounds  of  the  mental  faculties  to  that 
pitch  which  thofe  who  poflefs  that  delicacy  of  tafte  think  they 
themfelyes  have  reached,  tends  to  raife  their  opinion  of  their  own 
merit,  as  they  think  that  they  are  in  no  danger  of  being  exceeded 
by  any  competitor. 

Another 
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Another  effeft,  as  I  apprehend,  of  literature,  is  the  rendering 
thofe  among  whom  it  is  introduced  adive  and  induftrious.  It  is 
an  old  remark,  that  ignorance  and  idlenefs  are  generally  found 
united;  which  we  have  feen  verified  in  fome  of  the  ftates  of  man- 
kind above  defcribed  :  and  the  reverfe  is  no  lefs  true.  The  moll 
informed  and  learned  people,  of  whom  we  have  any  account,  were 
extremely  bufy  about  employment.  This  was  the  cafe  with  the 
Athenians  particularly ;  and  alfo  with  the  Romans  and  Egyptians 
formerly ;  and  is  equally  true  at  prefent  of  the  Englifh  and  French, 
who  are  much  more  adtive  and  induftrious  than  they  were  in  the 
days  of  ignorance. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  good  effedls  of  fcience,  in  animatijig  the 
fplrit  of  adlivity  and  exertion,  are  moft  remarkable  in  Ruffia ;  which, 
from  a  ftate  of  fupine  floth  and  ignorance,  has  been  roufed  to  ef- 
forts, both  of  mind  and  body,  which  have  aftoniflied  Europe,  and 
left  a  moft  ufeful  leflbn  to  pofterity,  that  no  people  are  in  a  fitua- 
tion  fo  barbarous  or  favage,  that  the  well-dire(fted  attempts  of  their 
rulers  may  not  reform  and  civilife.  The  prefent  wife  emprefs  of 
that  country  is  fo  fenfible  of  this  effe6t  of  literature  and  know- 
ledge, that  it  has  been  her  principal  objedl  to  diffufe  them  by  the 
moft  judicious  methods ;  fuch  as  proper  modes  and  fyftems  of 
education  and  inftrudlion  of  youth  :  trufting  that  thefe  means 
would  be  the  moft  efficacious  to  fubdue  the  ferocity  and  barbarity 
of  the  people. 

It  is  eafy  to  conceive  how  learning,  by  opening  a  field  for  im- 
provement, and  by  ftimulating  curiofity — perhaps,  in  fome  inftances, 
the  moft  powerful  paffion  in  the  human  breaft — fhould  excite  in- 
duftry  and  aftivity  of  difpofition.  This  is  its  true,  proper,  and 
genuine  effedt. 

It  muft,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  feveral  perfons,  highly 

eminent  for  literary  abilities,  have  exprefled   the  greateft  fondncfs 

for  leifure  and  retirement,  and  fpoken  of  them  as  the  objed:  of 

,  their 
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their  wi/lies.  Thus  *  Virgil  defcribes  himfelf  as  at  the  fummit 
of  happinefs,  when  indulging  himfelf  in  a  rural  retreat.  Horace, 
although  -j-  fo  great  a  friend  to  chearfulnefs,  and,  on  many  occa- 
fions,  to  company,  frequently  exprefTes  his  affedtion  for  a  country 
life ;  and  the  author  of  the  treatife  on  Oratory  J,  afcribed  to  Ta- 
citus or  Quintilian,  fpeaks  of  a  recefs  of  fuch  a  kind  as  abfolutely 
neceflary  to  infpire  poetical  ideas.  Similar  fituations  are  alfo  de- 
fcribed  in  that  work  as  favourable  to  other  parts  of  literary  fcience, 
and  even  to  fome  branches  more  immediately  connefted  with  fo- 
ciety,  as  eloquence.  Later  writers  have  adopted  or  imitated  thefe 
fentiments.  Cowley's  wiih  was  to  bury  himfelf  in  a  deep  retreat. 
Pope  always  fpeaks  of  a  retired  life  as  the  objedl  of  his  defires. 
And  Gray,  Shenftone,  and  Mafon,  have  all  of  them  adopted  the 
like  fentiments. 

But  we  may  obferve  hereupon,  that  there  was,  in  almofi:  every 
perfon,  who  has  expreffed  a  wilh  of  this  kind,  fomewhat  peculiar 


*  Rura  mihi  &  rigui  placeant  in  vallibus  amnes 


Flumina  amem  filvafque  inglorius. 

Gcorgic.  lib.  ii.  1.  485,  486. 

Illo  Virgilium  me  tempore  dulcis  alebat  . 
Parthenope,  ftudiis  fiorentem  ignobilis  oti. 

Georg.  lib.  ii.  I.  563,  564. 

+  Carmin.  lib.  i.  od.  7.  &  17.     Lib.  ii.  od.  6.— Epod.  od.  2. 

X  Adjice  quod  poetis,  fi  modo  dignum  aliquid  elaborare  &  efficere  velint,  relin- 
quenda  convfcrfatio  amicorum,  &  jucunditas  urbis  ;  deferenda  ccetera  oiEcia,  utque 
ipfi  dicuiU,  in  nemora  &  lucos,  id  eft  in  folitudinem,  recedendum  eft. — Taciti, 
Orator,  cap.  ix. 

Nemora  vero  &  luci,  &  fecretum  ipfum  quod  A  per  increpabat,  tantam  mihi 
afferunt  voluptatem,  ut  inter  prascipuos  carminum  fructus  numerem,  quod  nee  in 
ftrepitu,  nee  fcdtnte  ante  oftium  licigatore,  nee  inter  fordes  &  lacrymas  reorum 
componunlur,  fed  feccdit  animus  in  loca  pura  atque  innocentia,  fruiturque  fedibus 
facris.  Hacc  cloquentiae  primordia  ;  haec  penetralia  :  hoc  primum  habitu  cultuquc 
commoda  mortalibus,  in  ilia  calla  ac  nullis  contafta  vitiis  peiftora  influ.xit.  Sic 
oracula  loquebantur.— Ibidem,  cap.  xii. 

Q  either 
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either  in  the  nature  of  his  fludies  or  fituation  in  life.  Poetical 
purfuits  naturally  lead  to  great  refinement  of  tafte  and  fentiment ; 
and  the  fenfibility  of  feeling,  thereby  promoted  and  encouraged, 
is  almoft  necelTarily  connected  with  a  degree  of  indolence  ; 
which,  as  well  as  the  pride  attendant  on  a  refined  tafte,  is  flat- 
tered by  a  retreat,  not  altogether  from  the  fociety,  but  bufinefs  of 
the  world.  On  this  account,  I  imagine,  it  is,  that  poets  have  mofl 
frequently  exprefTed  defires  of  this  fort. 

Several  perfons,  like  wife,  of  quick  fenfibility,  have  made  choice 
of  this  way  of  life  as  a  vent  for  their  difappointment,  in  their  abili- 
ties not  being,  as  they  thought,  fufficiently  regarded  in  public  life. 
Of  this  kind  was  Cowley,  among  our  own  countrymen  j  and,  I 
believe,  feveral  others,  who  have  profefTed  the  fame  fentiments. 
The  expreflions,  therefore,  of  people  under  fuch  circumflances, 
mufl  be  regarded  rather  as  the  effufions  of  difcontent,  than  any 
real  preference  given  to  a  life  of  retirement. 

Others  have  exprelTed  their  regard  for  a  country  retreat,  on  ac- 
count of  the  fecurity  afforded  by  its  privacy.  This  was  the  reafon 
of  this  choice  among  feveral  of  the  Romans,  after  the  deflruftion 
of  the  commonwealth.  They  were  there  free  to  indulge  thofe 
fentiments  which  their  own  education,  and  the  example  of  their 
anceflors,  had  fuggefled  ;  which,  if  publicly  avowed,  could  only 
have  endangered  themfelves,  without  affording  any  real  fervice  to 
their  country.  One  of  the  accufations  of  Lucan  was  on  account 
of  the  zeal  for  liberty,  exprefTed  in  his  poems  ;  and  Cremutius 
Cordus  was  facrificed,  for  having,  in  his  Annals,  called  Cafllus  the 
lafl  of  the  Romans. 

A  retreat  from  the  world,  therefore,  to  men  of  virtue  and  feel- 
ing, in  fuch  a  fituation,  was  a  natural  objcdl  ofdefire,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  fafety  it  promifed — which,  however,  in  thofe 
days  of  jealoufy,  caprice,  and  cruelty,  obfcurity  did  not  always 

vicld — 
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yield — but  likewife  *  to  turn  their  eyes  from  the  miferics  of  their 
country,  as  well  as  to  avoid  the  contamination  of  the  profligate 
manners  that  prevailed  at  that  time  in  public  life. 

A  retirement  of  the  rural  kind,  muft  have  had  peculiar  charms 
for  the  people  of  rank  and  education  about  that  period.  Agricul- 
ture, though  it  had  long  been  pradlically  negledled,  vv^as  flill  looked 
upon  with  a  kind  of  fpeculative  admiration,  as  connedled  with  the 
ancient  virtue,  freedom,  and  greatnefs  of  the  republic.  The  coun- 
try naturally  fuggefted  thefe  melancholy  but  pleafing  memorials, 
which  they  were  always  fond  of  recalling  to  their  minds;  and  I 
doubt  not  that  thefe  ideas,  thus  privately  foftered,  were  no  incon- 
fiderable  caufe  why  many  inftances  of  ancient  virtue  and  magna- 
nimity remained  among  that  people,  even  to  the  moft  degenerate 
periods. 

We  mufl  not,  however,  imagine,  that  when  the  ancients  fpeak 
of  literary  retirement,  they  always  underftand  a  retreat  from 
bufinefs,  or  the  concerns  of  life.  Cicero  \  profeiTes  his  fondnefs 
for  a  retreat  of  this  kind ;  but  this  eminent  perfon  never  meant  to 
withdraw  from  public  bufinefs,  and  intended  only  to  fay,  that  it 
was  highly  agreeable  to  fpend  thofe  hours  of  leifure,  which  nature 
required  from  adlive  employment,  rather  in  literary  purfuits,  than 
in  idle  amufement  or  inadlive  indolence.  He  did  not  afcribe  that 
falfe  importance  to  literature,  of  being  a  bufinefs  of  life,  but  con- 
lidered  it  rather  as  a  ||  relaxation  from  the  fatigue  of  public  affairs. 

*  This  motive  is  alledged  by  Salluft  as  the  caufe  of  his  retreat  from  public  life. 

Igitur  ubi  animus  ex  multis  miferiis  ac  periculis  requievit,  &  mihi  reliquam 
xtatem  a  republica  procul  habendam  decrevi  ;  non  fuit  confilium  focordia  atque 
defidia  bonum  otium  conterere  :  neque  vero  agrum  colendo,  aut  venando,  fervilibus 
officiis  intentum  aetatem  agere :  fed  a  quo  incepto  ftudioque  me  ambitio  mala  de- 
tinuerat,  eodem  regreffus  ftatui  res  geftas  populi  ftridim,  uti  quxque  memoria 
digna  videbantur,  perfcribere  :  eo  magis,  quod  mihi  a  fpe,  metu,  partibus  reipublica; 
animus  liber  erat.^Salluftii,  Bell.  Catil. 

J  Qiiid  eft  dulcius  otio  literato. — Tufc.  Quaeft.  lib.  v.  §  149. 

II  Pro  Archia  poeta. 

3  N  In 
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In  this  way  he  himfelf  wrote  his  literary  works :  thus  Csfar  wrote 
his  Commentaries  :  this  was  the  exercife  of  Scipio  Africanus, 
Brutus,  and  the  younger  Cato  :  and  this  circumftance  of  the  mode 
of  employing  their  leifure  time  is  very  properly  adduced,  by  a 
*  modern  writer,  as  a  proof  of  the  fuperiority  of  charader  of  the 
Roman  worthies  over  fome  moderns,  with  whom  they  have  been 
compared. 

In  after  times,  indeed,  when  any  interference  in  political  affairs 
became  dangerous,  and  the  field  for  the  exertion  of  public  abilities- 
was  much  narrowed,  literature  and  retirement  became  more  inti- 
mately connedled.  But  even  then,  fome  writers  ventured  to  dif- 
courage  this  kind  of  literary  indolence.  Epiftetus -f- fpeaks  of  a 
confinement  to  books  only,  as  a  miferable  fiate,  and  little  better 
thaji  non-exiftence,  and  confiders  the  amufement  procured  by  mere 
reading  J  as  a  contemptible  objeft,  and  only  tending  to  make  thofe 
who  pradlife  it  infignificant  and  miferable. 

*  Mr.  Hume, 
f  Lib.  iv.  ch.  4. 

i  Milton,  who  was  a  notable  inftance  of  great  aftivity,  joined  with  the  higKefli 
abilities,  entertained  a  fimilar  opinion  of  inadive  ftudy. 


-Many  books. 


Wife  men  have  faid,  are  wearifome  ;  who  reads 

IncefTantly,  and  to  his  reading  brings  not 

A  fpirit  and  judgment  equal  or  fuperior 

(And  what  he  brings  what  need  he  elfewhere  feek  ?) 

Uncertain  and  unfettled  ftill  remains. 

Deep  verfed  in  books,  and  jQiallow  in  himfelf, 

Crude  or  intoxicate,  coUeding  toys 

And  trifles  for  choice  matters  worth  a  fpunge. 

As  children  gathering  pebbles  on  the  fliore. 

Farad.  Reg.  b.  iv.  1.  321,  &c. 
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SECT.     II.     JLffeSls  of  learning  and  arts  upon  the  manners. 

The  next  queflion  is  of  the  utmoft  importance,  which  is,  to  de- 
termine the  effedls  of  the  introdudliou  of  knowledge  upon  the 
manners  of  mankind.-!— And  firft  with  refped:  to  the  moral  cha- 
radler. 

Letters  and  arts  may  be  prefumed  to  be  favourable  to  morality^ 
on  the  following  accounts : 

Firfl,  as  they  infl:ru<ft  people  in  the  ufes  and  advantages  of 
fociety. 

Next,  as  they  abate  the  ferocity  of  manners  and  behaviour,  and 
introduce  a  fenfe  of  decorum  and  propriety  into  men's  adtions  and 
condudl. 

Next,  as  they  improve  the  underftanding  in  general ;  as  they  de- 
ftroy  pernicious  prejudices,  and  render  the  mind  capable  of  rea- 
foning,  and  impart  a  habit  of  calmnefs,  candour,  and  refledlion. 

Next,  as  they  furnifli  men  with  the  means  of  employment,  and 
with  an  honeft  method  of  gaining  a  livelihood. 

Next,  as  they  improve  the  laws  and  police,  and  caufe  them  to  be 
refpedled  upon  juft  and  rational  grounds.  When  the  clouds  of  ig- 
norance, fays  Mr.  Beccaria,  are  difpelled  by  the  radiance  of  know- 
ledge, authority  trembles,  but  the  force  of  the  laws  remains  im- 
moveable. 

Next,  as  they  promote  liberty,  and  the  rights  of  mankind;  a 
thing  always  favourable  to  human  happinefs,  in  every  light  and 
capacity. 

Laftly,  as  they  tend  to  impart  juft  and  rational  ideas  of  religion. 

Such  are  the  reafons  which  induce  me  to  believe  that  the  im- 
provement of  the  underftaiiding  is  favourable  to  the  interefts  of 
virtue  and  morality.  Neverthelefs  a  celebrated  writer,  whofe  ca- 
pricious and  eccentrical,  though  ftrong  and  elevated  genius,  fome- 
times  led  him  to  fupport  paradoxes,   the  illuftrious  John  James 

3  N  2  Roulleau, 
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Roufleau,  has  fupported  a  contrary  opinion,  and,  with  no  fmall  af- 
fillance  from  the  thing  he  condemns,  adduces  feveral  fpecious  and 
plaufible  arguments  to  prove,  that  learning  and  the  arts  are  adverfe 
and  even  deftrudtive  to  the  moral  happinefs  of  mankind.  As 
this  treatife  is  well  known,  and  has  had  confiderable  influence 
with  many  perfons,  I  fliall  confider  it  more  particularly.  It  is 
difficult  to  feparate  the  argumentative  part  of  this  performance 
from  the  declamatory,  that  accompanies  it  throughout ;  but  this 
I  fliall  endeavour  to  do  as  candidly  as  poffible,.  as  I  have  no  in- 
tention to  mifreprefent  the  author's  meaning. — One  of  the  firft  ef- 
fedls  which  this  author  afcribes  to  letters  is,  I  apprehend — for  his 
meaning  is  not  very  clear — the  deflrudion  of  liberty.  This 
effedl,,  indeed,  might  be  more  properly  confidered  in  another 
place ;  but  as  thefe  circumftances  are  connedled  with  manners  by 
the  author,  and  as  I  wifh  to  confider  all  his  arguments  together,  I 
ihzW  fpeak  of  it  here. 

*'  Whilft  government,  and  the  laws,  fays  he,  contribute  to  the 
fecurity  and  happinefs  of  the  community,  arts,  fciences,  and  let- 
ters, lefs  defpotic,  though  more  prevalent  perhaps,  difguife,  with- 
an  artful  wreath  of  flowers,  the  iron  chains  with  which  they  come 
prepared  to  bind  mankind.  They  conceal  the  real  fenfe  of  that- 
original  liberty  of  which  they  are  heirs  apparent,  teach  them 
to  be  enamoured  of  their  chains,  and  thus  entice  them  to  become 
what  we  are  pleafed  to  term  a  poliflied  people.  The  firft  inftances> 
he  brings  to  prove  the  influence  of  cultivation  of  manners  and  im- 
provement, in  reducing  mankind  to  a  ftate  of  fervitude,  is  that  of 
Alexander's  obliging  the  Icthyophagi  to  renounce  their  *  fifliery,. 
^nd  to  be  content  with  the  ufual  food  of  the  reft  of  his  fubjedls. 

What  might  be  the  intention  of  Alexander,  in  thus  changing  the 


*  Plutarch,  Quintus  Curtius,  Dlodorus  Siculus,  and  Arrian,  the  two  laft  of 
whom  have  given  -d  minute  account  of  the  Icthyophagi,  never  mention  this  prohibi- 
tion of  Alexander.     It  is  only  related  by  Pliny,  in  his  Natural  Hiflory. 

diet 
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diet  of  thefe  people,  is,  perhaps,  impoflible  for  us,  at  this  diftancft 
of  time,  to  determine  with  any  certainty.  His  firft  defign  was,  un- 
doubtedly, to  civilife  them  ;  a  thing  which  was  the  objedt  of  his  am- 
bition, as  much  as  conqueft :  and  that  this  was  really  doing 
them  a  fervice,  no  one  that  is  acquainted  with  their  hiftory 
can  doubt.  It  is  extraordinary,  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Rouileau's 
penetration  fliould  thus  miftake  an  extreme  degree  of  lavagenefs 
for  liberty. 

In  a  political  light,  indeed,  fuch  a  people  might  be  faid  to  enjoy 
a  high  degree  of  freedom,  as  they  were  not  fubjedt  to  any  govern- 
ment at  all ;  but  in  a  civil  view,  how  can  a  man  be  faid  to  enjoy 
liberty,  who  has  no  one  to  whom  he  can  appeal  for  proCedlion  ? 
Such  a  ftatc,  inllead  of  freedom,  is  in  reality  only  the  govern- 
ment of  force,  wherein  the  ftrongefl  prevails  j  a  dodtrine  avowed 
by  many  nations,  in  the  condition  fo  much  admired  by  Mr.  Rouf- 
feau,   as  a  rule  both  of  political  and  civil  condudl. 

Brennus  -f  told  the  Romans,  "  that  the  Gauls  had  a  right  to  the 
territory  of  the  Clufians  by  that  mofl  ancient  of  all  laws,  which. 
gives  the  pofleflions  of  the  feeble  to  the  ftrong  ;  for  fo  it  is,"  faid 
he,  "  from  God  himfelf  down  to  the  beafls,  nature  teaching  all 
thefe,  that  the  flronger  is  to  take  advantage  of  the  weaker." 

*•  Among  the  Tartars,  fays  the  writer  of  their  hiflory,  there  is  no 
adminiftration  of  civil  juftice,  for  every  man  takes  from  another 
what  he  wants,  without  any  fear  of  cenfure  from  the  law.     If  any 
complaint  of  this  violence  be  made  to  a  judge,  the  accufed  replies 
in  excufe,  that  he  himfelf  was  in  want  of  that  of  which  he  de- 
prived the  other.     The  judge  then  tells  the  injured  perfon  to  take 
from  others  what  will  fupply  him  with  what  he  wants."     Such  is 
the  liberty  which  Mr.  Roufleau  luppofes  to  prevail  in  this  flate^ 
and  it  is  highly  probable,  that  Alexanders  by  civilifing,  or  even  by 
conquering  them,  would  rather  add  to  than  diminilli  their  liberty^ 

t  Plutarch's  Life  of  Camillus. 

The 
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The  next  inftance  that  Mr.  Rouffeaa  adduces  Is  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indians,  "  who  have,"  as  he  fays,  "  preferred  their  liberty  en- 
tire, and  have  never  yet  been  conquered."  This  is  hardly  true, 
as  they  have  been  obliged  to  quit  a  large  trad:  of  land,  and  are 
much  diminillied  in  power  and  numbers  ;  and  the  prefervation  of 
their  independence,  at  prefent,  is  owing  more  to  the  nature  of 
their  country,  full  of  woods  and  marihes,  and  to  the  little 
temptation  fuch  a  people  offer  to  an  invader,  than  to  their  own 
efforts. 

Another  example  that  this  writer  brings,  of  the  deffrudtive  ten- 
dency of  arts  and  fciences  to  virtue  and  to  freedom,  is  taken  from 
Egypt. 

"  Look,"  fays  he,  "  on  that  firft  feminary  of  the  world,  that  fer- 
tile clime,  beneath  a  mofl  propitious  heaven,  whence  Sefoftris  of 
ancient  times  iffued  to  the  conquefl  of  the  world.  She  became  the 
parent  of  philofophy  and  the  arts  and  fciences — next  the  vicflim  of 
Cambyfes — fince  of  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  the  Arabs — at 
length  a  wretched  prey  to  the  Turk." 

That  Egypt,  in  common  with  other  countries,  has  undergone 
numerous  revolutions,  is  certain  from  hiilory;  but  that  thefe  mif- 
fortunes,  if  they  were  really  fuch,  arofe  from  their  cultivation  of 
fcience  and  arts,  is  not  fo  clear ;  certain  it  is,  that  the  xvz  of 
their  liberty  and  profperity  was  the  fame  with  that  of  the  perfec- 
tion of  arts  and  fcience,  and  that  the  decline  of  the  one  accompa- 
nied the  downfal  of  the  other.  Indeed,  the  Egyptians,  as  I  have 
formerly  remarked,  preferved  a  degree  of  liberty  long  after  the 
reft  of  the  world  had  been  fubdued  under  the  Rolnan  yoke. 
They  retained  feveral  important  privileges  in  the  time  of  Strabo, 
and  are  mentioned  as  a  free  people  in  a  letter  of  the  emperor  Ha- 
drian, preferved  by  Vopifcus.  The  total  fubjugation  of  that  coun- 
try was  compleated,  not  in  the  fiourifliing  ftatc  of  literature,  but 
in  that  of  ignorance,  darkhefs,  and  fuperfi:ition  ;  nor  does  it  feem 
at  all  probable  that  liberty  will  ever  revifit  them,  until  the  clouds 

that 
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that  have  obftrudled  fcience  be  removed.  The  people  there  at. 
prefent  are  as  ignorant  as  Mr.  Roufleau  can  wifh,  but  they  are 
not,  according  to  his  fyflem,  virtuous  and  free  ;  nor  does  it  ap- 
pear, that  the  burning  of  the  Alexandrian  library,  and  the  de- 
ftrudion  of  fcience  by  the  Arabs,  which  Mr.  Roufleau  fo  much 
applauds,  contributed  to  eftablifh  any  of  thofe  independent  and 
great  fentiments  of  public  and  private  virtue  that  he  would  ex- 
pe6t.  The  ancient  Egyptians  were  moderate,  diligent,  humane, 
jufl,  pious,  and  free  :  the  modern  Egyptians  are  rapacious,  idle, 
cruel,  unjuft,  bigotted,  and  flavifli  :  the  former  was  the  ajra  of 
learning,  the  latter  that  of  ignorance. 

Greece  is  the  next  fubjed:  on  which  our  author  exercifes  his 
declamatory  eloquence,  **  Behold,"  fays  he,  "  that  once-glorious 
nurfery  of  heroes,  which  twice  had  conquered  Afia,  firfl:  before 
Troy,  and  afterwards  at  her  own  doors.  The  fatal  birth  of  letters. 
had  not  as  then  fown  corruption  in  the  breafts  of  her  fons  :  but 
the  progrefs  of  the  fciences,  the  diflblution  of  the  morals,  and 
the  Macedonian  yoke,  followed,  alas  !  too  foon  ;  and  Greece, 
knowing,  voluptuous,  and  enflaved,  experienced  no  other  revolu- 
tion than  her  change  of  mailers.  All  the  eloquence  of  Demof- 
thenes  availed  not  to  reanimate  the  body  enervated  by  luxury  and 
the  arts." 

But  I  believe  it  will  be  found,  that  the  ara  of  perfedion  of 
letters  in  Greece  was  the  fame  with  her  flourifliing  condition. 
Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  Xenophon,  lived  at  the  moft  glo- 
rious periods  of  the  Athenian  republic ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that 
thofe  who  were  the  mofl;  famed  for  great  talents,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  them,  were  moft  adive  in  fupport  of  the  commonwealth. 
Thucydides  and  Xenophon  were  both  of  them  confummate  ge- 
nerals ;  Pericles  had,  befides  this  qualification,  that  of  ^  mod 
able  ftatefman  j  and  Demofthenes  employed  his  great  talents  in  en- 
deavouring to  ward  ofl^  the  Macedonian  yoke.  Phocion  like- 
wife,  perhaps  one  of  the  greatefl  as  well  as  befl:  men  upon 
10  hiltorical 
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hiftorical   record,   not  only  fpent  his  life  in   the   fervice  of  his 
country,   but  fell  a  martyr  to  its  liberty. 

Another  circumftance,  which  forms  a  flrong  prefumption  that 
letters  are  not  adverfe  to  freedom,  is,  that  their  flourifhing  (late, 
and  their  decay,  in  Greece,  refpedlively  kept  pace  with  that  of 
freedom.  They  had  begun  to  decline  in  the  days  of  Phocion ; 
and  Demetrius  Phalereus,  his  contemporary,  was,  according  to 
*  Cicero's  and  -f-  Quintilian's  judgment,  the  laft  that  could  be 
called  an  orator. 

The  ruin  of  Rome,  that  great  metropolis  of  the  world,  is  alfo 
dated,  by  this  writer,  from  the  introdudiion  of  arts  and  fcience  : 
and  that  fome  belonging  to  that  ftate,  whofe  abilities  might  have 
been  employed  to  better  purpofes,  proftituted  them  to  the  corrup- 
tion of  mankind,  is  but  too  true ;  but  it  is  fcarcely  candid  to 
colled:  the  evils  that  have  been  derived  from  learning,  if  we  do 
not  at  the  fame  time  enumerate  the  advantages  that  have  flowed 
from  it.  Liberty,  civil  laws,  republican  government,  and  even  re- 
ligion itfelf,  have,  at  times,  been  produdtive  of  dreadful  calamities. 
But  the  true  Hate  of  the  queftion  with  learning,  as  with  thefe,  is, 
not  to  know  whether  a  certain  individual,  or  a  certain  fociety,  had 

•  Hasc  enim  setas  efFudit  hanc  copiam,  et  ut  mea  opinio  fert,  fuccus  illc,  et  fan- 
guis  incorruptus  ufque  ad  hanc  setatem  oratorum  fuit,  in  qua  naturalis  inciret,  non 
fucatus  nitor. 

Phalereus  enim  fucceflit  eis  fenibus  adolefcens,  eruditiflimus  ille  quidem  horum 
emnium,  fed  non  tam  armis  infUtutus,  quam  palaeftra:  itaquc  deleiSlabat  magis 
Athenienfes,  quam  inflamniabat :  proceflerat  enim  in  foiem,  et  pulvercm,  non  ut  e 
militari  Tabernaculo,  fed  ut  e  Theophrafti  dotSliflimi  hominis  umbraculis.  Hie 
primus  inflexit  orationem,  et  earn  mollem  tcneramque  reddidit :  et  fuavis,  ficut 
fuit,  videri  maluit,  quam  gravis  :  fed  fuavitate  ea,  qua  pcrfunderct  animos,  non 
qua  perfringeret :  et  tantum  ut  memoriam  concinnitatis  fua?,  non  (quemadmoduin 
dc  Pcricic  fcripfit  Eupolis)  cum  dclcdatione  aculcos  ctiam  relinqucrct  in  animis 
eorum,  a  quibus  eflet  auditus. — Cicer.  de  clar.  Oratoribus,  §.  18. 

t  Is  primus  inclinafle  eloquentiam  dicitur — ultimus  eft  fere  ex  Atticis  qui  dici 
potcft  orator. — De  Inftit.  Orat.  c.  x.   §.  i. 

better 
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better  have  no  learning,  or  abufe  what  they  have ;  but  to  know 
which  is  better,  that  fcience  and  knowledge  fhould  be  fome- 
times  abufed,  or  that  there  fliould  be  no  fuch  thing  among  man- 
kind. 

But  In  reality,  the  mifchiefs  arifing  from  fcience  and  literature, 
even  among  that  people,  w^ere  much  overbalanced  by  the  fervice 
they  afforded  to  virtue. 

If  Catullus  and  Ovid,  Martial  and  Petronius — the  lafl  of  whofe 
exiftence  as  an  author,  in  the  works  afcribed  to  him,  is  more  than 
fufpicious — have  in  fome  of  their  writings  (which  indeed,  the  lafl: 
excepted,  form  but  a  very  fmall  part  of  their  works)  contributed 
to  the  corruption  of  morals,  have  not  others  been  of  fervice  in 
flemming  the  baleful  tide  ?  Was  the  philofophic  virtue  of  Seneca 
of  no  advantage  to  the  world,  by  the  precepts  he  delivered,  and 
the  death  he  fuffered  for  his  adherence  to  them  ?  Was  the  fire  of 
liberty  that  glows  through  the  pages  of  Lucan,  and  the  illuflrious 
examples  of  merit  he  has  fo  eminently  recorded  and  adorned,  of 
no  efficacy  in  exciting  mankind  to  imitate  fuch  bright  examples 
of  public  virtue  ?  Was  the  indignant  difdain  of  Perfms,  or  the 
boundlefs  rage  and  ardent  eloquence  of  Juvenal,  beflowed  in  vain, 
in  checking  the  audacious  vices  engendered  by  luxury  and  cor- 
ruption ?  Was  the  pen  of  Tacitus  employed  without  advantage  to 
morality  and  the  caufe  of  virtue  ?  Did  his  flrength  of  colouring, 
his  ardent  yet  expreflive  defcription,  his  force  of  epithet,  and 
his  emphafis  of  language — all  employed  in  the  caufe  of  virtue 
and  of  liberty— conduce  nothing  to  retard  the  torrent  of  degeneracy 
that  was  then  gaining  ground  ?  If  the  works  of  thefe  writers 
cannot,  even  at  this  difl;ant  period,  be  perufed  by  any  but  thofe 
whofe  hearts  are,  by  being  long  hackneyed  in  the  ways  of  vice, 
grown  callous  to  every  virtuous  imprellion,  without  raifing  fenti- 
ments  of  difdain  and  indignation  againfl:  the  objeds  of  their  cen- 
fure,  what  muft  have  been  their  effed:,  when  the  fads  were 
recent,  and  the  perfons  publicly   known  ?  That  this  is  not  mere 

3  O  matter 
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matter  of  probability,  with  refped  to  the  effe&.  of  the  writings  in. 
defence  of  virtue  among  that  people,  we  have  from  the  teftimony 
of  an  author  *  whofe  evidence  is  indilputable. 

Perhaps,   however,  the  good  efFefts  of  liieratare  aad  philofophy 
may  be  moft  confpicuous  in   their  influence  on   the  princes  that 
governed  mankind,   about  that  period  of  time.     Nero,  whilft   he 
liftened  to  the  precepts  of  Seneca,,  was  the  delight  and  admira- 
tion of  human  nature,  and   it  was.  not  until  the   death  of  that 
martyr  to  public  virtue,  that  he  launched  out  into  thofe  exceffes, 
which  rendered  him  equally  an  objed:  of  contempt  and  deteftation. 
The  benevolent  and  wife  Trajan  was  the  difciple  of  Plutarch  :  and. 
his  fage  precepts  are,  with  great  probability,  thought  to  have  had 
no  fmall  influence   in    the  formation   of  the  amiable  charadler  of 
that  great  emperor.     It  was  not  furely  for  nothing  that  Antoninus 
became  acquainted  with  the  philofophy  of  Socrates  and  Plato,   as 
his  whole  life  was  a  comment  on  the  virtues  recommended  by 
them.     After  all,  it  muil  be  confeffed,  that  the  tide  of  wickednefs 
and    corruption,    then   prevalent,  was    too   flrong  for  the  oppo- 
fition    that  learning,    confined  to  few,   and    thofe  not  the   mod 
popular  charaders,  was  able  to  make.     But  we  muft  not  condemn 
thofe  who  laboured,  however  unfuccefsfully,   in  the  caufe  of  vir- 
tue   as  the  occafion  of  her  downfall.     If  fcience  and  literature  re- 
fifted  the  inroads  of  vice,  and  at  leaft  retarded  her  progrefs,  they  are 
furely  entitled  to  cur  regard,   and  ought  no  more  to  be  accounted, 
the   caufes  of  the  corruption  of  manners,  which  they  were  not. 
fo  happy  as    to   prevent,  than  Brutus  and  Cato  fhould  be  deemed: 
the    fubverters  of   the   Roman   liberty.     It  is  indeed   true,   that 
the  elder  Cato  is  faid  to  have   been  very  adverfe  to  the  Greek  li- 
terature,  and  oppofed  much  its  introducflion  into  Rome,  prophefy- 

*  Enfe  velut  ftriflio  quoties  Lucilius  ardens 
Infrcmuit,  rubet  auditor  cui  fiigida  mens  eft 
Crimiuibus,  tacita  fudant  prsscordia  culpa. 

Juvenal.  Satyr.  I.  ad  fincm. 
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ing,  "  that  the  Romans  would  certainly  be  deftroyed  when  they 
became  infecfted  with  Greek."  "Time,  however,"  fays  Plutarch, 
•'  has  fufficiently  fliewn  the  vanity  of  this  wayward  prediction ;  for 
Rome  never  attained  to  a  higher  pitch  of  glory  and  power,  than  when 
the  Grecian  literature  flourifhed  there,  and  every  kind  of  learning 
was  in  high  eftimation."  Indeed,  the  ftudy  of  the  Greek  language, 
to  which  *  Cato  is  faid  to  have  applied  himfelf  in  his  old-age,  is  an 
evidence,  that  this  great  man  had  altered  his  fentiments,  in  fonie 
meafure,  concerning  the  Grecian  literature.  But  it  was  not,  in  all 
probability,  the  introduction  of  the  Greek  learning,  but  of  the 
Greek  philofophy,  that  Cato  oppofed.  The  firft  fpeclmen  that  the 
Romans  had  of  this,  was  brought  over  by  Cineus  in  the  time  of 
the  Tarentine  war,  and  happened  to  be  of  the  Epicurean  kind, 
who  taught  people  "that  the  -f*  chief  end  and  happinefs  of  man 
confided  in  pleafure;  wiio  avoided  all  offices  and  employments 
in  the  ftate,  as  fo  many  bars  to  that  pleafure;  and  ascribed 
to  the  Supreme  Being  neither  love  nor  hatred,  maintaining,  that 
it  was  perfedly  regardlefs  of  man,  and  all  human  affairs,  and 
confined  to  an  inactive  life,  where  it  ipent  v/hole  ages  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  all  forts  of  delight."  This  dodrine,  fo  op- 
pofite  to  the  fentiments  of  that  brave,  adtive,  and  virtuous  people, 
excited  in  them  the  higheft  contempt  and  abhorrence :  "  O  Her- 
cules," faid  Fabricius,  "  may  Pyrrhus  and  the  Samnites  efpoufe 
this  dodlrine  as  long  as  they  are  at  war  with  the  Romans  !" 
That  fagacious  as  well  as  worthy  patriot  immediately  per- 
ceived the  pernicious  tendency,  as  v/ell  as  impiety,  of  fuch 
tenets  j  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable,  that  Cato  might 
be  inclined  to  rejeft  whatever  was  introduced  from  the  fame 
quarter,  on  the  fufpicion  of  its  containing  fimilar  opinions  and 
principles.     The  fentiments   of  that  great  man,   relative   to  this 

*  Life  of  Cato  the  Cenfor. 
t  Plutarch's  Life  of  Pyrrhus. 
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philorophy,  were  afterwards  verified  by  experience  in  the  Roman 
ilate.  Mr.  Moatefquieu  *  obferves,  that  the  fe6l  of  Epicurus, 
which  began  to  be  propagated  at  Rome  towards  the  clofe  of  the 
commonwealth,  was  very  prejudicial  to  the  minds  and  genius  of 
the  people.  The  Greeks  had  been  infatuated  with  its  doctrines 
long  before,  and  confequently  were  corrupted  much  earlier  than 
the  Romans.  We  are  aflured  by  -f-  Polybius,  that  oaths,  in  his 
time,  could  not  induce  any  perfon  to  place  confidence  in  a  Greek  ; 
whereas  they  were  confidered,  among  the  Romans,  as  matters  of 
inviolable  obligation  upon  his  confcience.  This  idea  is  attributed, 
by  that  wife  hiftorian,  to  the  belief  of  a  future  (late,  which  was 
eftablifhed  among  the  Romans,  but  made  no  part  of  the  philofo- 
phy  of  Epicurus. 

After  all,  it  inuft  be  confelTed,  that  learning  and  fcience  have 
often  been  perverted  to  the  worft:  purpofes ;  and  have  in  feveral 
inftances  conduced  to  heighten  the  corruption  of  which  we  are 
now  fpeaking.  But  the  abufe  of  thefe  qualifications  is  no  argu- 
ment againft  their  ufe.  The  fight,  hearing,  fpeech,  and  ufe  of 
the  limbs,  are  all  capable  of  being  employed  to  unworthy  pur- 
pofes i  which  is,  however,  no  reafon  why  we  fhould  deprive  our- 
felves  of  thefe  faculties,  or  not  make  advantage  of  our  pofl'elling 
them  :  no  more  than,  becaufe  iron  may  be  forged  into  inftruments 
for  the  deflrud;ion  of  mankind,  we  fhould  forbear  to  make  ufe 
a  fpade  or  ploughfliare.  We  may  condemn  and  lament  the 
ufe  to  which  learning  is  applied;  but  can  never  juftly  charge  the 
occafion  of  it  upon  fcience,  which,  far  from  recommending,  cen- 
fures  fuch  pradlices.  It  has  been  the  fate  of  Literature,  as  well  as 
of  religion,  to  be  accufed  of  promoting  vices  which  her  precepts 
tended  moft  flrongly  to  difcourage.  When  thefe  effe<3:s,  how- 
ever, occur,  we  may  reafonably  fay,  that  it  is  not  the  liquor, 
but  the  vefiel  itfelf,  that  is  corrupted. 

*  Grandeur  and  Decline  of  the  Roman  Einpirc,  ch.  x. 
t  Polyb.  lib.  vi. 
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Conftantinople,  the  celebrated  metropolis  of  the  eaftern  empire 
falls  next  under  Mr.  RouiTeau's  confideration  ;  and  it  muft  be  con- 
feiTed,  that  the  pidlure  he  has  drawn  of  its  condition  is  not  lefs 
juft  than  melancholy.  But  why  fhould  we  afcribe  the  treafons, 
aflaffinations,  poifonings,  and  other  atrocious  crimes  that  were  there 
combined  to  compofe  the  hiftory  of  that  period,  to  the  learning 
which  prevailed  there  ?  Indeed,  the  contrary  appears  in  reality  to 
have  been  the  cafe,  as  the  emperors  who  fhewed  the  greateft  atten- 
tion to  literature,  and  to  learned  men,  were  thofe  under  whom  the 
empire  feemed  to  regain  new  life,  and  to  fiourifh.  The  decline  of 
learning  here,  as  well  as  at  Rome,  is  alfo  very  obfervable  in  keep- 
ing pace  with  the  decay  of  manners,  in(l:ead  of  the  arts  and  fciences 
improving  with  this  corruption,  of  which  it  is  fuggefted  they  are 
reciprocally  the  caufe  and  the  effedt :  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  fcarcely  any  author  of  eminence  appeared  during  that  period 
which  Mr.  RoufTeau  defcribes  as  ruinous  to  manners,  from  the  too 
great  prevalence  of  learning  and  the  arts. 

China  is  the  next  inftance  which  our  author  has  feleded  to 
prove  his  favourite  point ;  but  in  this  inftance  he  has  wholly  mif- 
taken,  or  mifreprefented,  the  charadler  of  the  Chinefe.  He  fays, 
that  "  letters  are  there  in  fuch  eflimation,  as  to  become  the  fole 
channel  to  the  firft:  dignities  in  the  flate."  But  if  we  examine  this 
boafted  learning,  we  fhall  find,  that  they  have  no  great  reafon  to  be 
proud  of  it,  as  it  is  little  more  than  the  knowledge  of  reading  and 
writing  J  qualifications,  furely,  not  very  extravagant,  to  beexped:ed 
from  thofe  who  are  at  the  head  of  the  ftate. 

Du  Halde  tells  us,  that  the  few  books  written  in  the  Chinefe 
language,  are  almofl  altogether  on  the  pradtical  part  of  agriculture, 
on  government,  the  praftice  of  morality,  induftry,  and  rules  of  be- 
haviour; things,  indeed,  highly  uleful,  but  of  a  diftindl  nature  from 
fcience  and  learning.  They  have  fcarcely  any  poetry,  that  may  be 
fo  called  j  little  knowledge  of  mathematics,  ftill  lefs  of  geography, 
and  very  little  of  aflronomy.  If  letters,  therefore,  have  been  the 
occalion  of  the  corruption  he  defcribes,  great  indeed  mufl  have 

been 
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been  their  baleful  influence,  when  fo  fmall  a  portion,  and  that  dif- 
tributed  among  fo  fmall  a  number,  could  v/ork  fuch  pernicious 
effeds. 

But  our  author's  account  of  the  depravity  of  the  Chinefe  is  very 
much  exaggerated.     It   is   not  true,  **  that  there  is  no  vice    to 
which  they  are  not  addidled ;  no  crime  with  which   they  are  not 
familiar."     That  they  are  devoted  to  intereft  is  true,   as  well  as 
that  they  are  given  to  fome  kinds  of  deceit.     But  this  difpofition 
arifes,  in  fome  meafure,  from  their  fituation  and  circumftances,  and 
does  not  exclude  feveral  national  virtues.     Thus   the  Chinefe  are 
induflrious  and  frugal,  and  have  an  extreme  refpecft  for  parents ;  a 
thing  fcarcely  ever  found  among  a  highly-corrupted  people.     Their 
laws  are  mild  and  equitable;    their  punifliments  few,  and   thofe 
not  rigorous ;  they  never  confifcate  property  ;  the  greateft  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  impartiality  injudicial  decifion,  and  to  uncorrupt- 
nefs   in  the  judge.     The  government  refembles  the  laws,  being 
founded  on  the  idea  of  paternal  authority.      It   is  an  innate  prin- 
ciple with  them,  that  the  whole  ftate  is  one  great  family,  and  that 
the  prince  ought  to  have  the  fame  regard  for  his  fubjedls,  that  the 
father  of  a  family  has  for  his  children ;  and  that  he  ought  to  rule 
over  them  with  the  fame  tendernefs  and  affedlion.     This  idea  is  im- 
prelTed  naturally  on  the  minds  of  all  the  Chinefe.     They  j.idge  of 
the  merit  of  the  prince,  and  of  his  talents,  from  his  paternal  affec- 
tion to  his  people,  and  by  the  care  he  takes  to  let  them  feel  its 
good  effeds,   in   the  promotion  of  their  happinefs.      He  is  called 
the  parent  of  his  people.     He  is  only  feared  in  proportion  as  he  is 
refpeded  for  his  goodnefs  and  virtue.     Thefe  are  the  portraits  they 
draw  of  their  great  emperors ;  and  all  their  books  are  full  of  the 
fame  maxims.     Nor  is  public  virtue  fo  rare  in  China,  as  might  be 
expedtcd  from    the  interefted  charadler    of  the   people.     If  any 
prince  abufes  the  power  with  which  he  is  intrulled,  the  *  Manda- 
rines have  a  right  to  reprefcnt  to  him  the  confequences  of  his  con- 

*  Du  Halde,  vol.  ii.  p.  15. 
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duftj  and  although  fcveral  princes  have  been  fo  ill  advifcd  as  to 
puniih  them  for  the  ufe  of  this  privilege,  it  ftill  has  not  prevented 
its  being  pradliled,  even  to  thofe  monarchs  who  have  moft  feverely 
oppofed  it.  Many  martyrs  of  this  kind  are  to  be  found  in  the  ■ 
Chinefe  hiflories.  Surely  this  defcription  does  not  fuit  a  people 
addided  to  every  vice,  and  deflitutc  of  every  virtue. 

Pcrfia  is  next  introduced,  and  is  a  fubjeft  of  our  author's  admi- 
ration, as  being,  he  {liys,  the  only  people  who  have  attained  the 
honour  of  having  their  inftitution  pafs  for  a  philofophical  romance.. 
But  1  apprehend  that  the  learned  arc  induced  to  doubt  the  authen- 
ticity of  ihe  narrative  of  Xenophon's  Cyropsedia,  for  other  reafons 
than  the  exalted  virtues  he  afcribes  to  that  people -f-.  Herodotus, 
who  was  well  informed  in  the  manners  of  the  antient  Perfians, 
tells  us,  that  they  were  given  to  flrong  liquors,  and  addi<fled  to  de- 
teftable  vices,;  and  Xenophon's  charader  of  the  fame  people,  in  his 
own  time,  by  no  means  accords  with  his  defcription  of  them  at  a 
former  period.  Now,  the  immutability  of  the  manners  and  cuf- 
toms  of  that  country  is  a  ftrong  argument  that  his  account  of  the 
exalted  virtue  of  that  people  in  former  ages  was  merely  fictitious, 
efpecially  as  he  cites  no  authorities,  and  his  relation  does  not  agree 
with  other  hiflorians. 

Nor  is  the  charader  of  the  Scythians  fo  much  a  pattern  of  Imi- 
tation as  this  author  would  perfuade  us. 

They  appear  to  have  refembled  the  barbarous  nations  who  In- 
vaded the  Roman  empire,  who  were,  indeed,  probably,  the  defcen- 
dants  of  that  people.  The  Scythians  were,  according  to  the  an- 
cient X  accounts,  a  cruel  and  favage  people,  given  both  to  fuperfll- 
tion  and  to  contempt  of  the  Gods  ;.  much  refembling  the  prefent 
Tartars,  of  whofe  moral  qualifications  I  have  before  fpoken. 

The  ancient  Germans,  indeed,  afford  a  more  extenfive  field  for 

-f-  Book.  i. 

t  Herodotus,  book,  jv.  — Hippocrat.  de  Acribuf,  Aquis,  et  Locis,  §  51, 
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commendation.  But  the  virtues  of  this  people  appear  to  be  by  no 
means  owing  to  their  ignorance.  The  Fenni,  who  were  in  a  ftatc 
fcarcely  removed  from  brutality,  regarded  neither  Gods  nor  men, 
and  had  no  idea  of  focial  duties.  The  Chauci,  the  mod  civilifed 
of  any,  were,  at  the  fame  time,  the  moft  juft  and  harmlefs,  yet 
equally  brave,  and  prepared  for  war,  with  the  moft  fierce  and  dar- 
ing. The  Suiones,  who  are  not  defcribed  as  the  moft  learned, 
were  ftill  the  moft  corrupt,  and  in  confequence  thereof  reduced  to 
ilavery,  but  withoiit  the  intervention  of  either  art  or  fcience. 

Sparta,  indeed,  appears  a  notable  inftance  in  favour  of  our  au- 
thor's opinions ;  and  he  has  not  negledled  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
But  I  queftion  if,  upon  a  more  clofe  infpedlion,  it  will  be  found  fo 
applicable  to  his  purpofe  as  he  feems  to  expedl.  Learning,  indeed, 
fuch  as  was  moftly  cultivated  in  Greece,  did  not  fuit  with  the 
Spartan  difcipline,  which  was  of  a  very  peculiar  kind  :  but  the  La- 
cedemonian fyftem  of  education,  although  it  by  no  means  pro- 
moted literature,  was  by  no  means  adverfe  to  cultivation  of  the 
mental  powers.  It  was  not  allowed  to  a  father  to  breed  up  his 
own  children  according  to  his  own  tafte  or  fancy,  but  the  educa- 
tion of  the  youth  was  the  care  of  the  firft  men  in  the  ftate.  They 
paid  the  greateft  regard  to  the  exercife  of  the  mind  and  underftand- 
ing,  in  the  queftions  v/hich  made  a  part  of  their  fyftem  of  inftruc- 
tion  ;  which,  as  *  Plutarch  tells  us,  were  not  frivolous  or  trifling, 
but  fuch  as  required  an  advifed  and  deliberate  anfwer  ;  as,  "  Who 
was  the  beft  man  in  the  city  ?  What  he  thought  of  fuch  an  ad:ion 
of  fuch  a  man  ?"  ufing  them  thus  early  to  pafs  a  right  judgment 
upon  perfons  and  things,  and  to  inform  themfclves  of  the  abilities 
or  defecfls  of  their  countrymen.  If  they  had  not  an  anfwer  ready 
to  this  queftion.  What  citizen  was  of  good  or  of  ill  reputation  ?  they 
were  looked  upon  as  of  a  dull  and  carelefs  difpofition,  and  to  have 
little  or  no  fenl'e  of  honour  and  virtue.     Befides  this,  they  were  to 

*  Plutarch's  Life  of  Lycurgus. 
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give  a  good  reafon  for  their  anfwer,  and  in  as  i^-w  words,  and  as 
comprehenfive  as  poflible.  They  taught  them  alfo  a  natural  and 
graceful  manner  of  fpeaking,  enlivened  with  a  touch  of  inofFenfive 
raillery,  and  comprehending  a  great  deal  of  matter  in  few  words. 
For  Lycurgus,  who  ordered  that  a  great  piece  of  money  fliould  be 
but  of  inconfiderable  value,  on  the  contrary,  would  allow  no  dif- 
courfe  to  be  current,  which  did  not  contain,  in  a  few  words,  a 
great  deal  of  ufeful  and  weighty  fenfe ;  contriving  that  children,  by 
a  long  habit  of  filence  and  meditation,  fliould  have  fuch  a  prefence 
and  quicknefs  of  mind  as  to  give  very  furprifmg  anfwers,  and  oft- 
times  to  fpeak  apothegms,  to  the  aftonifhment  of  the  hearers  : 
whereas  the  incontinence  of  the  tongue  fruftrates  the  end  of  fpeak- 
ing. Hence  the  pithinefs  of  the  Laconian  fpeech,  fo  many  in- 
ilances  of  which  are  recorded. 

Mufic,  alfo,  was  a  fcience  much  cultivated  by  that  people :  in 
which,  Plutarch  tells  us,  they  were  no  lefs  careful  to  compofe  well, 
than  to  fpeak  to  the  point.  Hence  Terpander  and  Pindar  faid> 
that  mufic  was  not  inconfiflent  with,  but  rather  a  help  and  incen- 
tive to,  valour. 

Nor  was  the  poetic  mufe  herfelf  entirely  difregarded  at  Sparta. 
The  king,  before  an  engagement,  facrificed  to  the  Mufes ;  and  the 
fongs  of  fome  of  their  poets  were  held  in  fuch  veneration,  that 
they  were  forbidden  to  be  fung  by  Haves.  Upon  this  account, 
when  the  Thebans  once  made  an  irruption  into  Laconia,  and  took 
a  great  number  of  the  Helotes  prifoners,  they  could  by  no  means 
perfuade  them  to  fing  the  odes  of  Terpander,  *  Alcman,  and 
Spendon  ;  for,  faid  they,  "  they  are  our  mafters  fongs,  and  we 
dare  not  fing  them." 

It  is,  perhaps,  to  this  people  that  we  owe  the  poffeiTion  of  the 
entire  works   of  Homer.     Lycurgus  -j^  is   fiid  fiift  to  have  col- 

*  Plutarch's  Life  of  Lycurgus. 

t  See  note  to  Mr.  Montague's  work  on  the  rife  and  fall  of  ancient  republics, 
page  21. 
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leded  them  together,  and  to  have  brought  them  Into  Greece  out  of 

Afia  Minor. 

But  even  granting  the  Spartan  ignorance,  and  the  Spartan  inte- 
crity,  to  be  as  great  as  Mr.  Rouffeau  v^^ould  perfuade  us— the  latter 
of  which  was  by  no  -f  means  true  of  them  in  a  national  light- 
why  (hould  all  their  virtues  be  laid  to  the  account  of  their  igno- 
rance ?    Was  there  nothing  befides,  in  the  Spartan  conftitution, 
that  led  to  virtue,  or  prevented  the  contagion  of  vice  ?  Was  the 
regulation  of  the  public  tables  no  preventive  of  luxury  ?  or  was  the 
crying  down  all  gold  and  filver  money  no  bar  to  avarice  ?  and  are 
not  thefe  two  vices,  at  leaft  as  deftrudlive  to  morality  as  the  arts 
and  fciences  ?  As  a  proof  of  this,  we  find,  that  when,  in  the  time 
of  Agis  and  Agefilaus,  and  afterwards  in  that  of  Alexander,  money- 
found  its  way  into   Sparta,  the  Lacedemonians  inftantly  became 
corrupted,    notwithftanding    the    ftate    of    the    arts    and    fciences 
remained  as  before.     This  proves  that  they  were,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  at  leaft,  innocent  of  the  mifchief  imputed  to  them. 

Nor  was  Socrates  himfelf,  on  whom  Mr.  Roufleau  lays  fo  much 
ftrefs,  the  advocate  for  ignorance  that  he  would  reprefent.  He  re- 
commended, on  the  contrary,  the  ftudy  of  feveral  branches  of  fci- 
ence,  particularly  geometry  :{:,  aftronomy,  and  even  medicine;  and 
although  he  did  not  encourage  very  deep  refearches  into  the  more 
II  abftrufe  parts  of  thefe  fciences,  it  was  not  from  any  pofitive  in- 
jury that  he  apprehended  might  arife  from  thence,  but  from  the 
apprehenfion  of  their  occupying  too  much  of  the  time  of  thofe 
who  applied  to  them. 

t  Ariftotle  and  Plato  were  by  no  means  admirers  of  the  national  charafter 
of  the  Spartans  ;  and  even  Polybius,  who  preferred  their  conftitution  to  all 
others,  confeffes,  that  it  was  herein  defective,  that  moderation  and  felf-de- 
nial  were  not  found  in  the  public,  but  in  the  practice  of  private  men.  Every 
Spartan,  confidered  in  his  own  perfon  and  private  life,  was  modeft,  wife,  and  pru- 
dent ;  but  when  taken  coUedtivrly,  they  were  a  people  full  of  avarice  and  ambition. 
—Polybius,  book  vi.  extr.  3. 

X  Xcnophont.  Memorab.  Socr.  c.  vii.  §  2,  3,4,  8,  g 

y  Ibidem,  §  5. 
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Another  reafon  which  appears  to  be  hinted  |  by  Xenophon, 
which  probably  had  great  weight  with  Socrates,  was,  that  thefe 
ftudies,  aftronomy  particularly,  were,  at  that  time,  perverted  to  bad 
purpofes ;  fuch  as  attempting  to  difcover  the  intentions  of  the 
Deity,  and  the  ultimate  reafons  why  the  univerfe  was  made  and 
fafhioned  in  fuch  a  manner.  Thefe  had,  as  Socrates  himfelf  de- 
clares, already  turned  the  head  of  Anaxagoras ;  who,  m  the  height 
of  his  pride  and  madnefs,  was  fo  vain  as  to  declare,  that  he  had 
found  out  the  fecrets  of  the  Almighty,  and  was  now  as  wife  as 
God  himfelf. 

But  that  this  is  not  the  neceffary  or  natural  effefl  of  fuch  ftudies, 
our  own  countryman,  the  immortal  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  is  a  fuffi- 
cient  inftance  j  who,  with  infinitely  more  knowledge  than  Anaxa- 
goras, uniformly  preferved  the  utmoft  humility  of  difpofition,  al- 
ways acknowledging,  that  all  his  refearches  tended  but  more  and 
more  to  convince  him  of  the  infinite  wifdom,  power,  and  good- 
nefs,  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

Nor  was  Socrates  fo  much  averfe,  as  is  reprefented,  to  the  more 
elegant  branches  of  literature.  He  thought  it  not  inconfiftent  with 
his  plan  of  education,  to  introduce  the  authority  of  the  poets  for 
the  confirmation  of  his  moral  doftrines.  Thus  the  perverfion,  as 
was  alledged,  of  a  paffage  in  Hefiod,  and  of  another  in  Homer, 
were  made  part  of  the  articles  of  his  accufation  :  which  plainly 
fhews,  at  leaft,  the  refped:  he  had  for  this  fpecies  of  writing ;  and 
that  it  was  not  poetry,  but  the  abufe  of  it,  that  he  condemned. 

Nay,  even  fome  of  the  embelliftiments  of  fociety,  that  appear  to 
us  to  be  of  the  more  frivolous  kind,  were  not  unworthy  the  atten- 
tion of  Socrates.  Thus  Xenophon  *,  in  the  banquet,  reprefents 
him  as  recommending  the  art  of  dancing,  and  defirous  to  learn  it 
himfelf;   which  plainly  indicates  that  it  was  not,  in  his  opinion, 

X  Xenophont.  Memorab,  Socr.  c.  vil.  §  6, 
*  Sympofii,  lib.  ii.  §  15,  16,  17,  18. 
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by  any  means  unworthy  of  a  wife  and  good  charadler,  though  it 
might  be  thought  at  leaft  as  inftrumental  in  corrupting  or  pervert- 
ing the  manners,  as  learning  or  the  fciences. 

I  llrall  next  endeavour,  with  Mr.  RoufTeau,  to  examine  the  arts 
and  fciences  in  the  ab draft  j  and  fliall  not,  with  him,  "  hefitate 
to  accede  to  any  proportions  wherein  reafon  fliall  be  found  to  ac- 
cord with  hiftorical  dedudlion." 

"  It  was,  fays  he,  an  ancient  tradition,  handed  down  from  Egypt 
to  Greece,  that  fome  God,  an  enemy  to  the  repofe  of  mankind, 
was  the  firft  inventor  of  the  fciences.  What  an  opinion,  adds  he, 
muft  the  Egyptians  themfelves  have  entertained  of  them  from 
whom  they  originated  !  It  was  becaufe  they  had  thofe  firfl:  caufes 
before  their  eyes  that  produced  them.  And,  indeed,  whether  we 
inveftigate  the  annals  of  mankind,  or  whether  we  fupply  the 
defedls  of  ancient  or  uncertain  chronicles  by  philofophical  re- 
fearches,  we  never  fhall  find,  in  this  career  of  human  knowledge, 
thofe  origins  we  naturally  expedt  to  form  of  them. 

**  Aftronomy  is  the  child  of  fuperflition  j  Eloquence  owes  its: 
birth  to  ambition,  hatred,  flattering,  and  lyijigj  Geometry,  to  ava- 
rice ;  Phyfic,  to  idle  curiofity  j  but  all,  even  Morality  included,  to 
human  pride.  The  arts  and  fciences  owe  their  exiftence  to  our 
vices.  We  fhould  have  fewer  doubts '*6f  their  advantages,  had  they 
originated  from  our  virtues." 

Whence  our  author  got  this  tradition,  I  cannot  pretend  to  fay  j 
but  may  venture  to  pronounce,  that  the  moit  authentic  accounts 
that  we  have  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  give  us  no  reafon  to  think 
that  their  idea  of  literature  was  fuch  as  he  reprefents.  The  Ptolo- 
msean  library  was  infcribed  with  the  title  of  the  Medicine  of  the 
Soul;  an  epithet  furely  not  denoting  it  to  be  the  fource  of  vice  and 
corruption.  The  fame  people  were  alfo  the  greateft  encouragers 
of  the  praftical  arts  and   fciences..    *  Geometry,  aftronomy,  and 

*  Diod,  Sicul.  lib.  i, , 

arithmeticj 
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arithmetic,  were  particularly  encouraged  among  them,  and  taught 
to  all  the  youth.  Medicine,  likewife,  was  much  ftudied,  and  all 
the  mechanic  arts  were  in  the  highefl  perfedlion.  Yet  this  peo- 
ple is  defcribed  by  the  fame  author  as  juft,  pious,  humine,  and 
benevolent,  as  well  as  inftrudled  in  the  arts  and  fciences.  Our 
author's  genealogy  of  fome  particular  branches  of  knowledge,  is 
ftili  more  flrange  and  abfurd.  What  were  the  crio;inal  motives 
that  prompted  men  to  ohfervation  of  the  celeftial  bodies,  i^  per- 
haps, impofllble  now  to  determine;  but,  whatever  thefe  might  ori- 
ginally be,  Aflronomy  is  not,  in  the  prefent  age,  in  the  leaft  con- 
nected with  fupcrftition,  and  ferves  to  guide  the  pilot  through  a 
ftormy  fea,  without  any  danger  of  corrupting  either  his  moral  or 
religious  principles.  Nor  is  it  true,  that  eloquence  owes  its  birth 
to  the  bad  paffions  he  reprefents.  The  earlieft  fpecimens  that  have 
come  to  our  hands,  and  at  leaf!:  equal  *  to  any  that  have  been  em- 
ployed for  bad  purpofes,  are  in  recommendation  of  moral  and  re- 
ligious duties  J  and  appear  alfo  to  have  produced  the  mod  extra- 
ordinary effedls  in  favour  of  virtue,  in  many  inftances. 

His  derivation  of  geometry  from  avarice,  and  of  phyfic  from  idle 
curiolity,  is  equally  flrange  :  as  if  a  regard  to  the  neceflaries  of  life, 
and  the  prefervation  of  health,   could  with  juftice  be  conftrued 
into  paffions  of  a  vicious  nature.    But  the  defcent  of  morality  froro. 
pride  is  ftill  more  extraordinary. 


*  This  was  Milton's  opinion  : 

Their  orators  thou  then  extoH'fl:,  as  thofe 

The  top  of  eloquence.     Statifls  indeed. 

And  lovers  of  their  country  as  may  feem  ; 

But  herein  to  our  prophets  far  beneath. 

As  men  divinely  taught,  and  better  teaching. 

The  folid  rules  of  civil  government, 

In  their  majeitic  unaffefted  flyle. 

Than  all  the  oratory  of  Greece  and  Rome., 

P.arad.  Regained,  book  iv.  I.  353,  &c. . 
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Surely  Mr.  Roufleau  would  fcarcely  affert,  that  the  Almighty 
has  never  publiftied  any  rules  of  moral  condud,  but  through  the 
medium  of  vice.  Does  he,  who  pleads  fo  much  for  the  beauty  and 
reafonablenefs  of  virtue,  deny  that  the  confcioufnefs  of  this  is  it- 
felf  a  part  of  the  fcience  of  morals,  and  perhaps  one  in  whofe 
truth  we  have  mofl:  reafon  to  confide  ?  Moral  laws  were  made 
10  prevent,  not  to  punifh,  vice  ;  and,  on  that  account,  have  an  ex- 
iftence  previous  to  their  being  infringed. 

Nor  is  his  account  of  the  defcent  of  fome  others  of  the  arts  and 
-fciences  better  fupported.  "  Arts,  in  his  account,  are  derived  from 
luxury — Jurifprudence,  from  the  natural  depravity  of  man — and 
Hiftory,  from  tyranny,  conTpiracy,  and  war."  That  the  arts  have 
been  made  fubfervient  to  bad  purpofes,  and  to  thofe  of  luxury 
among  others,  is  true  j  but  that  they  owe  their  origin  thereto,  is 
not  fo  clear.  The  neceffities  of  our  nature — to  fatisfy  which  it  is 
evident  they  were  firft  applied — are  fufficiently  prefTing  to  require 
fupport  from  the  arts,  without  employing  them  to  any  improper 
purpofes. 

Jurifprudence,  indeed,  was  inftituted  for  the  correftion  of  bad 
adtions ;  and  in  that  light  may  be  faid  to  owe  its  origin  to  man's 
depravity.  But  furely  this  is  no  objed:ion  to  it.  If  it  fupported 
or  encouraged  vice,  it  might  juftly  be  condemned;  but  as  it  is 
employed  with  a  different  intention,  it  is  a  flrange  perverfion  of 
fentiment,  to  make  ufe  of  the  very  reafons  that  ought  to  be  urged 
in  its  fupport,  m  oppofition  to  its  ufe. 

Nor  is  hiftory  confined  entirely  to  tyranny,  confpiracy,  and 
murder.  Such  events,  it  is  too  true,  occupy  a  large  part ;  but  it 
is  alfo  undeniable,  that  the  hiftory  of  our  fpecies,  conlidered  with 
regard  to  the  amiable  part  of  their  cbarad:er,  is  equally  inftruc- 
tivc  and  ufeful  with  the  other.  Thus  the  hiflories  of  Solon, 
Numa,  or  Lycurgus,  are  all  of  them  equally  worthy  of  being  i-ead 
and  fludied,  as  thofe  of  more  **  noify  and  guilty  fame;"  and  yield 
2  I  iis 
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as  much  fervice  to  mankind,  by  pointing  out  a  pattern  of  imita- 
tion, as  tlr"  others  do  by  teaching  us  what  we  fhould  avoid. 

The  mjury  that  literature  is  fuppofed  to  do  to  a  military  fpirit, 
is  the  next  fubjed  cliofen  by  this  author  for  an  opportunity  of  in- 
dulging his  invedive  againfl  learning.  But  it  feems,  that  in  this  in- 
flance  he  has  been  peculiarly  unfortunate,  as  the  men  of  the  greatefl 
military  talents  have  alfo  been  moft  famous  for  thofe  of  the  un- 
deri'^anding.  Did  the  ftudy  of  the  fciences  injure  the  courage 
of  Themittocles,  Cimon,  Pericles,  Xenophon,  Thucydides,  Pho- 
cion,  or  Alexander  the  Great  ?  Was  Scipio  Africanus  lefs  emi- 
nent for  his  military  accomplifhments,  becaufe  he  w^as  addidled  to 
literary  *  ftudies  ?  or  was  Julius  Csfar  a  lefs  excellent  commander, 
becaufe  he  added  a  large  flock  of  fcience,  in  every  branch,  to  his 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  war  ?  No  one  that  perufes  his  admirable 
account  of  the  wars  in  which  he  was  engaged,  but  will  readily  ac- 
knowledge, he  was  nearly  as  much  indebted  for  his  fuccefs  to  his 
knowledge  of  the  different  arts,  as  to  his  mere  military  talents. 

But  we  need  not  recur  to  ancient  times  for  inftances  of  this 
kind.  Modern  examples  are  fufficiently  numerous  ;  of  which  our 
author  feems  fo  fenfible,  that  he  appears  defirous  to  fhift  his  ground, 
and  to  allow  that  the  modern  warriors  are  not  deficient  in  courage, 
but  only  that  they  are  unable  to  endure  the  necelTary  fatigue  inci- 
dent to  a  military  life.  But  in  this  point,  as  well  as  the  other, 
he  is  evidently  millaken.  It  has  -f-  been  well  obferved,.  that  the 
v/eaknefs  and  effeminacy  of  which  poliflied  nations  are  fometimes 
accufed,  has  its  place,  probably,  in  the  mind  alone.  The  flrength 
of  animals  in  general,  and  of  man  in  particular,  depends  on  his 
feeding,  and  the  kinds  of  labour  to  which  he  is  ufed.  Wholefome 
food  and  hard  labour,  the  portion  of  many  in  every  polifhed  and 
commercial  nation,  fecure  to  the  public  a  number  of  men  endued 

•  See  the  charafter  of  Luculliis,  in  the  Academical  Queftions  of  Cicero,  book  W, 
infcribcd  Lucullus. 
t  Fergufon  on  Civil  Society. 
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with  bodily  ftrength,  and  inured  to  hardfliip  and  toil.  Even  deli- 
cate living  and  good  accommodation,  are  not  always  found  to  ener- 
vate the  body.  The  armies  of  Europe  have  beei  obliged  to  make 
the  experiment ;  and  the  children  of  opulent  familiis,  bred  in  ef- 
feminacy, or  nurfed  with  tender  care,  have  been  made  to  contend 
with  the  favags.  By  imitating  his  arts,  they  have  learned,  like  him, 
to  traverfe  the  foreft,  and  in  every  feafon  to  fubiift  in  the  defert. 
They  have,  perhaps,  recovered  a  leffon,  which  it  has  coft  civiiifed 
nations  many  ages  to  unlearn — That  the  fortune  of  a  man  is  entire, 
whilft  he  remains  pofleffed  of  himfelf. 

Such  are  the  chief  of  the  arguments  in  this  celebrated  perform- 
ance, and  fuch  are  my  attempts  to  reply  to  them.  How  far  I 
have  fucceeded,  I  leave  to  the  reader ;  and  finiih  my  remarks  on 
this  work,  with  obferving,  that  the  writing  of  it — Ahich  was  an 
univerfity-exercife  at  Dijon — and  the  applaufe  he  received  on  that 
account,  is  thought  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  that  haughty, 
eccentrical,  capricious,  and  paradoxical  difpufition,  that  purfued 
him  through  life,  and  rendered  his  fituation  and  behaviour  fo  un- 
eafy  to  himfelf,  and  fo  troublefome  to  others. 

His  example  may,  if  duly  attended,  ferve  as  an  ufeful  lelToii 
to  places  of  academical  educa'ion  in  general,  not  to  engage  their 
pupils,  in  early  age,  in  the  defence  of  any  tenets  or  principles 
which  they  would  not  have  them  maintain  through  life.  If  Rouf- 
feau  was  fo  much  injured  by  a  contrary  conduct,  what  may  not 
others  expeft  ? 

The  effctfls  of  literature,  and  the  arts,  on  manners  and  behaviour, 
are  next  to  be  noticed. 

Improvements  in  thefe  branches  have  been  always  acknowledged 
to  hive  a  tendency  to  *  civilife  and  refine  the  manners,  as  far  as 
^elates  to  behaviour. 

But 

*  Ingennas  didicifle  fideliter  artas 
Jimollit  mores  ncc  finit  circ  feros. 

Ovidii  de  Ponto,  lib.  ii.  cleg.  g. 
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But  they  have  likevvife  fpecific  and  peculiar,  as  well  as  general, 
effedls  in  this  way.  Thus  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  fcience 
and  learning  have  a  tendency  to  render  the  behaviour  and  manners 
rather  clofe  and  referved.  The  prudence,  and  acquaintance  with 
human  nature,  that  are  acquired  by  fcience  and  obfervation,  pre- 
vent thofe  free  profellions  of  regard  which  are  fo  frequent  in  un- 
civilifed  countries.  Hofpitality,  alfo,  perhaps  for  a  fimilar  rcafon, 
in  fome  meafure — and  alfo  as  it  is  rather  connedled  with  a  degree 
of  coarfenefs  and  indelicacy,  and  often  leads  to  fome  excefles  in 
point  of  temperance  very  adverfe  to  the  genius  of  fludy  and  lite- 
rature— is  lefs  pradtifed.  It  is  likewife  probable,  that  the  fenfe  of 
fuperiority,  almoft  neceffarily  attendant  upon  a  confcioufnefs  of 
great  abilities,  prevents  that  indifcriminate  connexion  to  which 
the  pradlice  of  hofpitality  is  liable,  and  inclines  thofe  who  pof- 
ith  talents  of  this  kind,  to  be  very  felecft  in  their  acquaintance, 
efpecially  as  it  is  fubject  to  be  courted  by  many.  The  hiflories 
of  the  lives  of  Mr.  Pope  and  Dr.  Swift,  afford  many  inftances  of 
this  kind. 

SECT.  III.     On  the  injlucnce  of  literature  upon  the  intelle£iual 

faculties. 

Literature  feems  to  be  to  the  mental  capacity  what  cultivation 
Is  to  the  foil.  Though  it  may  not,  perhaps,  increafe  its  abfolute 
fertility,  or  give  it  new  powers,  it  brings  thofe  it  before  pofleffed 
fo  much  into  aftion,  direds  their  application,  and  combines  them 
in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  produce  nearly  the  fame  effedls,  which  an 
addition  to  their  flrength  and  force  would  have  done. 

Quid  enumerem  artiuni  multitudinem  fine  quibus  vita  omnino  nulla  efle  potu- 
ilTct  ?  Quis  enim  asgris  fubveniilet  ;  quK  efiet  obledatio  valentium  ;  qui  vi^us  aut 
v^ultus  ;  nifi  tarn  multas  nobis  artes  miniflrarentur  quibus  rebus  exc.uka  hominum 
•yiu  tantum  deftitit  a  cultu  &  vidu  bcftiaium  ? — Ciceron.  de  OfRciis,  lib.  ii.  §  co. 


o 


Q^  Learning, 
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Learning,  therefore,  and  knowledge,  may  be  prefumed  to  be  fa- 
vourable to  the  human  faculties  in  general.     But   I  am  inclined 
to  fufpedl,  though  I  fpeak  here  with  great  referve,  that  this  re- 
lates more  particularly  to  arts,  than  to  matters  of  genius  and  tafte,. 
efpecially  in  poetical  compofition. 

The  principal  and  moft  admired  model  of  genius  in  this  way 
was  written,  though  not  in  an  age  of  ignorance,  certainly  before 
any  great  degree  of  refinement  had  taken  place  in  literature  or  cri- 
tical knowledge,  and  has  even  ferved  as  a  model  to  future  ages, 
by  which  fucceeding  writers  have  been  judged  with  refpedl  to  the: 
merit  of  their  compofitions,   even  at  the  mofl  refined  periods. 

I  do  not,  however,  mean  to  infinuate,  that  an  acquaintance  with 
fcience  and  literature  is  itfelf  a  bar  to  genius ;  but  am  apt  to  fufpeft, 
that  the  retired  and  indolent  habit,  which  fo  commonly  attends 
great  fenfibility  and  refinement — which  ufually  take  place  in  the 
advanced  ilate  of  literature — arc  checks  to  ardour  of  mind  and  vi- 
gour of  imagination.  Bufinefs,  indeed,  when  conftant  and  unre- 
mitting, may  fometimes  prove  an  obftacle  to  iludy  ;  but  retire- 
ment and  leifure,  as  they  do  not  furnifl:i  employment  for  great  ta- 
lents, neither  do  they  contribute  to  their  improvement.  The  mofl, 
ftriking  exertions  of  imagination  and  fentiment,  have  a  reference 
to  mankind  ;  they  are  excited  by  the  prefence  and  intercourfe  of 
men  :  and  the  fame  adive  fcenes,  which  call  forth  the  abilities  of 
the  ftatefman  and  politician,  infpire  likewife  the  genius  of  the  ora- 
tor and  the  poet.  In  fliort,  poetical  merit,  like  the  other  mental; 
powers,  has  appeared  mofl;  when  moft  opportunities  were  given  to 
the  exertion  of  ad;ive  abilities.  Virgil  and  Horace  lived  during 
the  time  of  the  civil  wars  ;  Ariofto  and  Tafib,  when  Italy  was  a 
fcene  of  war  and  confnfion  ;  and  our  Milton,  a  genius  equal  to  any 
of  them,  at  a  period  when  the  ftruggle  for  liberty  called  forth  abir 
llties  of  every  kind,  in  our  own  country.  It  does  not,  indeed, 
appear,  that  Milton's  acquaintance  with  literature,  or  even  the 
refinement  of  his  taftc,  at  all  cramped  his  genius,  or  reftrained  the 
c  fire 
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fire  of  his  poetry.  He  alone,  perhaps,  was  qualified  to  make  the 
proper  ufe,  in  its  full  extent,  of  fuch  advantages;  which  he  did 
not  confider  as  containing  models  of  fervile  imitation,  but  as 
hints  whereon  he  might  improve,  and  ftages  whereby  he  might 
afcend  to  a  fuperior  height  to  thofe  whom  he  condefcended  to 
imitate. 

The  idea  of  correftnefs,  alfo,  which  is  fo  naturally  connedted 
with  refinement,  is,  I  apprehend,  a  great  bar  to  genius.  Rules  of 
this  kind  are  ufeful  to  be  known,  in  order  to  ferve  as  a  general 
guide  and  diredlion ;  but  when  rigidly  obferved,  have  been  found 
to  cramp  and  embarrafs  the  imagination,  and  to  fubflitute,  in  the 
place  of  bold  and  fublime  ideas,  the  merit  of  exadl  compliance 
with  rule,  and  form  a  compofition  refembli  ng  the  charadler  given 
by  *  Tacitus  of  one  of  the  emperors,  as  being  rather  "  devoid 
of  faults  than  endued  with  perfeftions." 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  denied,  that  rules  of  this  kind  are  of 
fome  fervice,  in  preventing  the  prefs  being  deluged  with  the  bom- 
baftic  fuftian,  which  every  fantaftic  vifionary  might  vent  for  fub- 
limity  of  compofition,  and  in  checking  outrageous  deviations  from 
order,  probability,  and  even  common  fenfe;  which  would  proba- 
bly be  very  common,  were  there  not  fome  ftandard  of  this  kind. 

After  all,  a  great  degree  of  corre6tnefs  appears  to  be  rather  the 
excellence  of  moderate  genius,  and  has,  indeed,  a  merit  not  to 
be  difregarded ;  but  muft  at  the  fame  time  be  overlooked,  among 
many  perfedticns  of  a  fuperior  nature.  In  compofitions  wherein 
the  latter  are  very  confpicuous,  fmall  inaccuracies  -f  are  fcarcely 
regarded. 


-&■■ 


*  Ipfi  medium  ingenium  ;  magis  extra  vitia  quam  cum  virtutibtis. — Taciti  Hiftor. 
lib.  i.  c.  49. 

t  Verum  ubi  plura  nitent,  in  carmine,  non  ego  paucis 
OfFendar  maculis. 

Horat.  Art.  Poet,  1.  351,  352,  353. 

3   0^2  Knowledge 
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Knowledge  of  paft  improvement  feems  more  immediately  fer- 
viceable  in  matters  of  art  than  of  literature.  In  the  latter  of  thefe, 
the  multiplicity  of  writers  has  almoft  exhaufted  the  field  of  inven- 
tion and  defcription,  at  leaft,  of  fuch  things  as  could  be  expedl- 
ed  to  occur  to  authors  not  of  the  firll:  clafs  i  infomuch  that  it 
would  be  fcarce  poffible  for  a  modern  to  compofe  a  fable,  or  evea 
a  fimile  or  defcription,  proper  for  poetry,  whereon  he  had  not 
been  anticipated  by  fome  preceding  writer.  The  multitude  of 
labourers  are  here  a  clog  upon  one  another,  as  every  one  is  obliged 
to  produce  fomewhat  not  only  appofitc  to  the  purpofe,  but  alfa 
new  in  its  way  ;  which  is  fo  difficult,  in  a  fubjed:  fo  exhaufted,. 
that  but  a  fmall  portion  can  fall  to  the  lot  of  any  individual,  ex- 
cept of  fome  extraordinary  genias  :  whofe  appearance  is  too  rare  to 
exped;  in  the  ufual  courfe  of  literary  progrefs. 

Arts,  on  the  other  hand,  are  in  fome  refpedls  more  advantageoufly. 
circumlianced,  with  regard  to  prior  improvements,  than  matters 
of  tafte  and  fentiment.  In  arts  we  are  enabled  to  build  upon  for-. 
mer  difcoveries,  as  a  help  to  a  future  progrefs,  and  to  apply  every 
invention  to  its  precife  and  proper  ufe;  every  advance  is  diftindly 
and  accurately  marked,  and  a  proportronable  credit,  and  confe- 
quent  encouragement,  allowed  for  each  ftep  gained  -,  and  the  fame, 
exertion  of  genius,  which  in  the  other  branch  would  have  gained 
the  repute  of  little  more  than  a  bare  imitation,  in  this  pro- 
duces a  fubftantial  improvement.  It  appears  probable  to  me,  that 
the  almoll  imperceptible,  yet  diftind,  gradation  of  the  fteps  that: 
lead  to  improvement  in  arts,  is  a  principal  caufe  of  their  more  ad.- 
vanced  pro^T'^^'^'n  proportion  with  literary  accomplifliments  ;  and 
that  the  maxim  bi Divide  and  conquer  *  is  no  Icfs  applicable  to  arts 
than  to  arms. 

'  Divide  et  i.Tpera. 


SECT. 
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SECT.     IV.      On    the   injluence  of  literature  and  arts  upon  the 

laws  and  cujloms. 

Law,  like  other  branches  of  fcience,  has  been  under  the  greateft 
obligations  to  literature.  We  owe  to  learning,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  our  knowledge  of  the  proper  object  of  the  laws,  and  the 
means  of  attaining  it  in  the  inofl:  eifeiftual  manner. 

A  Iketch  of  the  lights  in  which  law  has  been  contemplated,  by 
civilifed  and  goliflicd  nations,  will. explain  this  more  fully. 

The  prevention  of  crimes,  fays  Plato  *,  is  the  great  objedl  of' 
the  law; 

The  law,  lays  -f-  Cicero,  is  a  rule  of  right  reafon,  recommend- 
ing what  is  right  and  forbidding  what  is  wrong. 

The  law,  fliys  J  Livy,  is  deaf  and  inexorable  j  equally,  at  leafl,, 
favouring  the  poor  as  the  rich,  and.  governing 'every  perfon  in  the 
ftate,  from  the  highefl  to  the  lowed. 

The  end  of  all  laws,  fays  ||  Andronicus  Rhodius,  is  to  diredl. 
what  is  good,  and  to  forbid  what  is  bad. 

The  law,  fay  the  §  Pandecls,  is  an  art  diredling  to  the  know- 
ledge of  what  iajuft  and  what  unjufl.  Inflances  of  the  improve- 
ment o,f  legiflation,  by  means  of  learning,  are  to  be  found  equally 
ftrong  in  modern  times.  The  writers  of  the  prefent  age,  in  Ger- 
many, Italy,,  and  England,  and  above  all,  Mr.  Montefquieu,  in 
Finance,  prove  to  demonflration  the  advantage  of  an  acquaintance 
with  fcience  and  literature,  to  thofe  concerned  in  the  forming 
and  compofmg  of  laws. 

*  De  Leg'bus,  p.  977. 

f  De  Lcgibus,  lib.  i.  §  49.  lib.  ii.  §  14. — Dc  Natura  Deoriim,  §  1 12. 

j  Lib    ii.   §  3.  lib.  xxxviii.  §  50. 

H  Ethicor.  Nicomach.  Paraphras.  I.  v.  cap.  i. 

§  Dig.  i.  I. — i.  I.  I.  I.  — i.  I.  I.  pr.  d.  i.  i.   10. 

In 
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Ill  a  word,  fcience  has  brought  to  light  that  important  *  maxim 
of  legiflation,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  never  be  forgotten, 
that  "  no  man  ought  to  be  prohibited  by  law  from  doing  what 
he  ought  to  defire  to  do,  or  to  be  compelled  to  do  any  thing, 
which  he  ought  not  to  defire  to  do." 

The  means  alfo  of  attaining  thefe  important  and  defireable  ends 
of  laws,  have  been  greatly  illuftrated  by  fcience  and  literature. 
Since  the  revival  of  letters,  it  has  been  difcovered,  that  fevere  pu- 
nifliments  are  not  the  beft  means  of  reftraining  crimes,  but  that 
tliey  have  rather  a  tendency  to  create  them. 

Ruflia,  whilft  uncivilifed,  was  full  of  cruel  punilTiments,  at 
leaf!:,  fuch  as  were  favage  and  indecent.  On  the  improvement  of 
civilifation,  and  the  eftablifliment  of  fcience,  the  punifliment  of 
death  was  abrogated  altogether;  and  both  the  police  and  morals 
of  the  country  appear  to  have  been  improved  by  this  change  in 
the  laws. 

Science  and  literature  appear  to  have  been  of  great  ufe  in  legif- 
lation, in  direding  the  puniihment  to  its  proper  objed:,  which  is 
crimes,   and  to  them  only. 

As  human  nature  will  not  endure  reftraint  beyond  a  certain  de- 
-gree,  it  is  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  dired  this  reftraint  to 
fuch  things  as  it  is  moft  important  to  prevent;  fmce,  if  we  check 
aftions  that  are  in  themfelves  indifferent,  we  are  apt  to  permit 
thofe  which  ought  not  to  be  fuffered  at  all.  Thus  the  Tartars, 
imder  Jenghiz  Khan,  prohibited,  under  fevere  penalties,  a  multi- 
tude of  aftions  perfedly  indifferent,  but  were  very  moderate  in 
their  cenfure  of  robbery,  violence,  and  murder:  of  fuch  confequence 
is  it  to  feledl  the  proper  objeds  for  the  operation  of  penal  laws. 
I  fliall  finifli  my  remarks  on  this  fubjed:  with  the  words  of  the 
juftly-celebrated  Marquis  Beccaria,  who  is  himfelf  a  ftriking 
and  living  inftance,  how  much  the  knowledge  of  legiflation,   and 

*  Sp.  of  Laws,     B.  xi.  ch.  3. 

of 
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of  the  true  interefts  of  mankind,  are  promoted  by  an  acquaintance 
with  the  arts  and  fciences. 

*'  Would  you  prevent   crimes,    let    liberty  be   attended   with 
knowledge.     As  knowledge  extends,   the  difadvantages  that  attend, 
it  diminifli,   and  the  advantages  increafe. 

Knowledge  facilitates  the  comparifon  of  objeds,  by  fliewing 
them  in  different  points  of  view. — When  the  clouds  of  ignorance 
are  difpelled  by  the  radiance  of  knowledge,  authority  trembles,  but 
the  force  of  the  laws  remains  immoveable.  Men  of  enlightened 
underflanding  muft  neceflarily  approve  thofe  ufeful  conventions, 
which  are  the  foundation  of  public  ilifety  j  they  compare,  with  the 
higheft  fatisfadtion,  the  inconfiderable  portion  of  liberty  of" 
which  they  are  deprived,  with  the  fum  total  facrificed  by  others 
for  their  fecurity  ;  obferving  that  they  have  given  up  the  perni- 
cious liberty  of  injuring  their  fellow-creatures,  they  blefs  the 
throne,    and  the  laws  upon  which  it  is  -f-  eftablilhed." 

Cufloms,  I  am  apt  to  believe,  are  lefs  regarded  in  countries  where 
fcience  prevails,  than  in  ignorant  ones. 

Cuftoms  are  generally  refpecfled  as  being  venerable  for  antiquity, 
and  as  ferving  fome  intention,  the  bent  of  which  is  not  generally 
underftood.  But  when  the  caufes  of  things  come  to  be  fcrutinized 
and  examined,  much  of  the  veneration  for  old  ufages  is  deftroyed, . 
as  they  are  then  regarded  only  as  they  fliew  themfelves  to  be  fub- 
fervient  to  fome  ufeful  purpofe.  Thus  many  of  the  old  ufages  and 
cuftoms  in  this  coiuUry  are  deflroyed,  and  are,  in  general,  much  on 
the  decline,  as  appears  from  the  mutability  which  begins  to  prevail 
among  them  ;  which  is  probably  owing  to  the  influence  of  litera- 
ture and  arts. 


t  EfTay  on  Crimes  and  Punifhmcnts,  chap.  xlii. 

S  E  C  To 
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SECT.     V.     Infuence   of  liter  at  tire   mid  arts  on   the  form   of 

government. 

There  can  be,  I  think,  no  doubt,  that  learning  and  knowledge 
5re  favourable  to  liberty.  Mr.  Montefquieu  well  obferves,  '*  that 
exceflive  obedience  fuppofes  ignorance  in  the  perfon  that  obeys. 
The  fame  it  fuppofes  in  him  that  -commands ;  for  he  has  no  occa- 
fion  to  deliberate,  to  doubt,  to  reafon  ;  he  has  only  to  will. 
*  Learning  would  there  be  dangerous,  and  emulation  fatal."  The 
caufe  of  this  is  obvious  :  defpotifm  is  fupported  by  the  paflions, 
not  the  reafon ;  confequently  every  appeal  from  the  former  to 
the  latter  mull  tend  to  ftiake  the  bafis  of  fuch  an  ufurpation, 
and,  of  confequence,  make  all  fcience  an  objedt  of  diftruft  and  jea- 
Idufy.  The  fuites  formerly  moft  celebrated  for  literary  accom- 
plifliment  were  free,  as  Athens  and  Rom.e;  and  the  efFeds  of 
learning,  in  checking  theabfurd  claims  of  arbitrary  power,  in  mo- 
dern times,  are  no  lefs  remarkable.  We  owe  the  beft  parts  of  our 
prefent  conftitution,  in  no  fmall  meafure,  to  the  works  of  Mihon, 
Locke,  Sydney,  Harrington,  and  the  other  learned  and  rational 
defenders  of  liberty;  and  the  writings  of  Mr.  Montefquieu,  and 
Mr.  Voltaire,  in  France,  and  of  the  Marquis  Beccaria  in  Italy, 
among  thofe  of  other  great  men,  who  have  explained  and  infixed 
upon  the  natural  and  juft  rights  of  mankind,  have  contributed  very 
much  to  temper  the -f- arbitrary  government  of  thofe  countries. 
Spain  and  Portugal  ftill  remain  in  ignorance  and  defpotifm;  nor  is 
it  likely  that  the  latter  fliould  ever  be  correfted,  unlcfs  they 
emerge  from  the  former. 

*  Sp.  of  Laws,  book  iv.  cli.  3. 

t  The  late  king  of  Sardinia  ufed  to  Aiy,  that  it  was  from  Mr.  Alontcfquieu  that 
}ie  learned  the  art  of  government.  M.  de  Solar,  the  Maltcfc  ambafl'ador  at  Rome, 
faid,  on  the  firft  appearance  of  the  Spirit  of  Laws,  "  That  is  a  book  that  will  caufe 
great  revoliitiQns  in  the  minds  of  the  French.' 

What 
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What  particular  form  of  government  is  beft  fuited  to  literature 
I  cannot  abfolutely  determine.  Perhaps  different  forms  may  be 
beft  fuited  to  different  kinds  of  literary  accomplifliment.  A  po- 
pular government  feems  to  be  befl  fuited  to  great  flrength  and  vi- 
gour of  genius,  and  elevation  of  mind.  That  freedom  of  fpeech 
and  fentiment,  which  is  fo  much  indulged  in  a  popular  govern- 
ment, is  highly  adapted  to  exertion  of  the  talents,  and  the  calling 
forth  the  latent  powers  of  the  mind  and  underflanding.  A  dcmo- 
cratical  government  feldom  fails  to  produce  great  men.  How 
many  perfons  of  extraordinary  capacity  appeared  in  the  fmall  re- 
publics of  Greece,  during  a  fliort  period  of  time  !  and  what  an  aflem- 
blage  of  great  talents  was  colledled  during  the  flill  lliorter  duration  of 
republican  government  in  our  own  country  !  Every  department 
was  filled  with  men  of  high  capacity.  The  flate,  the  bench  of 
juflice,  and  the  army,  were  all  extremely  refpeftable  :  nor  was  the 
poetic  mufe  herfelf  negledled,  though  the  fanatical  and  extravagant 
religious  doftrines,  which  were  general  at  that  time,  feemed  highly 
adverfe  to  thefe  elegant  amufements.  Waller  and  Milton,  who 
were  both  upon  the  republican  party,  and  the  latter  deeply  engaged 
in  the  religious  controverfy  which  prevailed  about  that  period  of 
time,  were,  perhaps,  the  firfl  elegant  poetical  writers  in  this 
country. 

But  the  fame  caufes  which  give  fuch  a  fcope  to  the  talents  in  a 
democratical  government,  contribute  alfo,  in  a  great  meafure,  to 
diredl  their  application. 

Hence  oratory,  as  being  much  wanted,  and  of  great  importance, 
in  fuch  governments,  where  fuch  an  unbounded  liberty,  both  of 
fentiment  and  fpeech  is  allowed  and  encouraged  \,  is  much  cul- 
tivated. 

p.  t  Magna  eloquentia,  ficut  flamma  materia  alitur,  et  motibus  excitatiir,  et  urendo 
■clarefcit.  Eadem  ratio  in  noftra  quoque  civitate  antiquorum  eloquentiam  provexit. 
Nam  etfi  hoium  quoque  temporum  oratores  ea  confecuti  funt,  quas  compofita,  et 
^uicta,  et  beata,  republica  tribui   fas  erat  :    tamen  ifta  perturbationo    et  licentia 

3  R  plura 
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tivated.  The  democracy  at  Athens  produced  Demofthenes, 
^fchines,  Demades,  Pericles,  and  Hyperides,  as  Milton  calls 
them. 

"  Thofe  ancient,  whofe  refifllefs  eloquence 
Wielded  at  will  that  fierce  democratie. 
Shook  th'  arfenal,  and  ftilmin'd  over  Greece 
To  Macedon  and  Artaxerxes  throne."  |[ 

The  popular  commotions  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  laid  the 
foundation  of  Englilh  oratory  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  It  is 
worth  remarking  upon  this  occafion,  that  the  fpeeches  in  our  own 
popular  afTemblies  have  been  much  more  frequent,  more  animated, 
and  received  with  more  attention,  than  thofe  which  are  delivered  in 
the  other  Houfe  of  Parliament,  that  reprefents  the  ariftocratical 
branch  of  the  conftitution.  A  celebrated  fpeaker,  fcarcely  inferior  to 
thofe  juft  mentioned  of  ancient  Greece — the  thunder  of  whofe  name 
reached  the  extremefl  parts  of  the  globe,  whilft  he  continued  to 
diiedl  the  afTemblies  of  the  people — lofl:  his  influence  and  his 
v/eight,  in  a  great  meafure,  when  tranflated  into  the  other  houfe  ; 


plura  fibi  aflequi  videbantur,  cum  mixtis  omnibus  et  moderatore  uno  carentibus^ 
tantum  quifque  orator  faperet,  quantum  erranti  populo  perfuaderi  poterat,  Hinc 
leges  aifidux,  populare  nomen  ;  hinc  conciones  magiftratuum  pcene  pernoftantium 
in  roflris  ;  hinc  accufationes  potentium  reorum,  et  aflignata  etiam  domibus  inimi- 
citiae;  hinc  procerum  fadtiones,  et  aflidua  fenatus  adverfus  plebem  certamina  :  quae 
f.ngula  etfi  diftrahebant  rempublicam,  exercebant  tamen  illorum  temporum  eloquen- 
tiam,  et  magnis  cumulare  prosmiis  videbantur.  Quia  quanto  quifque  plus  dicendo 
poterat,  tanto  facilius  honores  aflequebatur,  tanto  magis  in  ipfis  honoribus  collegas 
fuos  anteibat,  tanto  plus  spud  principcs  graiiae,  plus  au£loritatis  apud  patres,  plus 
notitia;  ac  nominis  apud  plebem  parabat.  Hi  clientelis  etiam  exterarum  nationum 
rcdundabant ;  hos  itviri  in  provincias  magiftratus  rcvercbantur,  hos  revcrft  colcbant, 
hos  et  pra-turse  et  confulatus  vocare  ultro  videbantur;  hinc  privati  quidcm  fine  po- 
teftate  erant,  cum  et  populum  et  fcnatum  confiiioet  auiHioritate  regerent :  quin  immo  {^ 
fibi  ipfi  pcrfualcrant,  ncmincm  fine  eloqu:.ntia  aut  aflbqui  poile  in  civitate,  aut  tueri 
confpicuum  etemincntem  locum.— Taciti  Oratorcs,  c.  xxxvi. 
II  Paradife  Regained,  b.  iv.  i.  267. 

and 
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and  the  fame  exadly  was  the  cafe,  not  many  years  before,  with  an- 
other popular  orator  of  the  higheft  eminence.  Thefe  inftances 
ferve  to  flievv  how  well  adapted  a  popular  government  is  to  orato- 
rical talents.  But  if  this  form  of  government  be  fuited  to  exer- 
tions of  this  kind,  they,  in  their  turn,  contribute  highly  to  its 
fupport.  The  popular  orators  maintained  the  democracy  of 
Athens,  by  cherifhing  among  the  people  an  opinion  of  their  own 
weight  and  confequence  ;  and,  however  we  may  at  times  condemn, 
in  our  own  country,  the  excefs  of  a  contentious  fpirit,  we  muft  be 
cautious  how  we  attempt  to  check  it,  as  upon  that  depends  our 
liberty  and  conftitution. 

The  very  ebullitions  that  we  cenfure  may,  perhaps,  prove  poli- 
tical remedies  for  the  *  difeafes  of  the  ftate ;  and,  even  when  mif- 
taken  in  their  diredlion,  ferve  as  a  warning  to  thofe  at  the  head  of 
adminiftration,  not  to  encroach  on  the  liberty  of  the  people.  It 
requires,  however,  the  deepeft  political  fagacity,  as  well  as  the 
utmoft  integrity  of  intention,  in  thofe  pofTeffed  of  popular  talents, 
in  our  own  government,  to  difcern  the  point  beyond  which  this 
influence  ought  not  to  be  extended.  The  being  more  adlive  in  at- 
tacks upon  the  crown,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  than  vigilant  in 
the  fupport  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  terminated  in  the  de- 
ftrufStion  of  the  conftitution  ;  and  the  fame  condudl  at  Rome,  in 
oppofition  to  the  nobility,  produced  an  abfolute  government:  two 
examples,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  always  be  confidered  by 
thofe  who  oppofe  the  meafures  of  adminiftration  in  Great  Britain. 
What  Mr.  Montefquieu  has  faid  of  puniftiments,  in  republican  go- 
vernments, ought  conftantly  to  be  confidered  under  fuch  circum- 
ftances,  that  when  the  grievance  is  redrefled,  and  the  immediate 
adlors  removed,  there  ought  to  be  an  end  of  all  puniftiments,  con- 
fifcations,  and  even  of  rewards. 

•  "  The  misfortune  of  a  republic  is  when  intrigues  arc  at  an  end  ;  which  takes 
place  when  the  people  are  gained  by  bribery  and  corruption.  In  this  cafe  they  grow 
indifferent  to  public  affairs,  and  avarice  becomes  their  predominant  paflion."—Sp.  of 
Laws,  b.  ii.  cb.  2. 

3  R  2  But 
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But  to  return  from  this  digreffion. 

Satirical  performances  are  another  fpecies  of  writing,  fuited,  I 
apprehend,  to  a  republican  government.  Thefe,  like  their  orato- 
rical performances,  are  generally  open  and  undifguifed,  as  well  as, 
fliarp  and  fevere.  The  fatire  of -}-  Ariftophanes  degenerated  into« 
what  we  fhould  now  term  abufe;  that  of  j  Archilochus  was. 
pointed  and  vehement,  and  is  faid  to  have  produced  extraordinary 
II  efFeds.  Lucilius,  the  moft  *  ancient  of  the  Roman  fatyrifts, 
had  a  fimilar  §  charader  annexed  to  his  works  j  which,  was  imitated, 
in  a  great  meafure,  by  Perfius  and  Juvenal,  the  latter  of  whofe 
writings  appear  to  exhibit  the  lafl  breath,  of  the  genuine  Roman, 
pirit  of  liberty. 

t  See  his  reflexions  and  ridicule  of  Socrates,  in  the  comedy  of  the  Clouds.. 

X  ■■ Parios  ego  primus  lambos 

Oftendi  Latio,  numeros  animofque  fecutus 
Archilochi,  non  res  et  agentia  verba  Lycamben. 

Lib.  i.  ep.  19.  1.  23,  &Ci 

Archilochum  proprio  rabies  armavit  lambo.. 

De  Arte  Poetica,  1.  79- 

II  He  is  faid  to  have  v(rritten  fo  feverely  againft  Lycambes,  wrho  refufed  to  fulfil 
his  promife  of  giving  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  as  to  caufe  Lycambes  to  hang 
himfclf.     The  fame  effeft  is  often  afcribed  to  the  writings  of  the  antient  fatyrifts. 


-quid  cum  eft  Lucilius  aufus 


Primus  in  hunc  operis  componere  carmina  morem. 

Herat.  Satyr,  lib.  ii.  fatyr.  i. 

§  Nam  cruditio  in  co  (Lucilio)  mira  et  libertas,  atque  inde  acerbitas  et  abundc 
falis. — Quintilian.  lib.  x.  cap.  i. 


Sccuit  Lucilius  urbem 


Tc  Lupe,  te  Muti,  et  genuinum  fregit  in  illis. 

Perfii  Satyr,  i. 

Enfe  velut  ftrifloquoties  Lucilius  ardens 

Infrcmuit ■-■    ■ 

Juvenal.  Satyr,  i. 


Our 
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Our  own  country,  whofe  conflitution  is  eminently  democratical, 
has  produced  writers  of  a  fimilar  ftamp  to  thofe  juft  mentioned 
among  the  Romans.  The  fatires  of  Dr.  Donne,  one  of  the  moft 
ancient  of  our  writers  in  that  line,  are  penned  not  only,  as  Dr, 
Browne  defcribes  them, 

"  With  genuine  feiifc,  and  Roman  ftrength  of  thought ;" 

but  alfo  with   that   ardent   eloquence,    and  boundlefs  rage,    that 
charaderife  the  works  of  Juvenal  and  Perfius. 

Milton,  although  he  did  not  profefTedly  affume  the  fcourge  of 
fatire,  yet  has  intermixed  many  ftrokes  of  that  kind  among  his 
J  poetical  works ;  and  his  profe  performances  are  chiefly  invedtive, 
and  that  of  the  moft  violent  kind. 

Pope,  although  he  has  not  carried  the  feverity  of  his  cenfure  ta 
fuch  a  degree  as  was  done  by  fome  of  his  predeceffbrs,  was,  never- 
thelefs,  poffefTed  of  a  genius  of  a  fimilar  turn.     His  imitations  of 
Horace,  though  highly  and  juftly  admired,  are  generally  acknow- 
ledged to  have  fcarcely  any  refemblance  to  that  author,  except   in 
the  plan  and  order  of  arrangement ;  but  the  refledions,  the  ex- 
preflions,  and  the  choice  of  words,  refemble  much  more  the  indig- 
nant rage  of  Juvenal,  than  the  fportive,  eafy,  arrd  elegant  vein  of 
the  Horatian  fatire.     As  a  proof  of  this,  it  may  be  obferved,  that 
when   the   beauty  of  the  original  conlifts  in  eafy,    concife,   and 
graceful  humour.  Pope  has  generally,   though  not  always,  fallen 
II  fhort  of  his  original ;  but  where  Horace  aflumes  the  charadler  of 
a  declaimer  againll   vice,  and  an   indignant   corredlor   of  corrupt 
manners.  Pope  *  generally  rifes  fuperior  to  his  mafter.     It  is,  how- 
ever, true,  that  Pope,   probably  as  not  having  been   foured  with 
difappointment  and  negled-,  and  enraged  at  the  lofs  of  his  country's 

X  Parad.  Loft,  book  vii.  ad  initium. — Lycidas,  line  113,  &c. —  Sampfon  Agon. 
1.241,.  &c.  1.695,  ^^'  ^-  1460,  &c. 

II   Imit.itions  of  Horace,  b.  ii.  fatyr.  i.  1.  50,  63,  84,  90. — Bookii.  fat.  2.  1.  27. 
—Book  i.  epift.  r.  1.  143,  &c. 

*  B.  ii.  fatyr.  i.  1.  105,  &c.   133,  &c. — B.  ii.  fat.  2.  1.  5,  &c.  81,  &c.  115,  &c. 
J5t).— B.  i»  ep.  I.  1.  55,  &c.  ep.  vi.  1.  5,  &c.  17,  &c.— B,  ii..  cp.  2.  1.  264,  &c. 

liberty. 
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liberty,  as  was  the  cafe  with  Juvenal,  is  lefs  acrimonious  in  his 
fatire,  and  often  attempts,  and  frequently  with  fuccefs,  to  imitate 
the  playful  eafy  wit  of  Horace.  In  general,  however,  the  obfer- 
vation  of  Mr.  Montefquieu  is,  I  believe,  found  to  be  true,  that  the 
genius  of  this  country,  with  regard  to  fatirical  compofition,  ap- 
proaches much  nearer  to  that  of  Juvenal  than  of  Horace. 

Popular  government,  I  am  apt  to  think,  ufually  imparts  a  cer- 
tain peculiarity  of  compofition  to  poetical  writings  in  general. 
The  freedom  of  fpeech  and  fentiment  natural  to  fuch  a  ftate  infpires 
a  kind  of  rude  and  inartificial  greatnefs,  whilfl  that  kind  of  delicacy 
that  proceeds  from  tafte  is  lefs  cultivated. 

What  Mr.  Montefquieu  has  faid  of  the  Englifli,  is  applicable  to 
popular  governments  in  general — that  they  have  in  their  poetry 
fomething  which  approaches  nearer  to  the  bold  ftrength  of  Michael 
Angelo,  than  the  fofter  graces  of  Raphael.  Milton  particularly, 
whom  I  take  as  an  inftance  of  a  genius  of  the  republican  kind,  is  a 
notable  example  of  thei  truth  of  this  obfervation. 

A  government,  rather  of  the  democratical  kind,  I  take  to  be 
befl  fuited  to  the  genius  of  hiftorical  compofition.  The  dignity 
of  charader  inherent  in  the  members  of  a  republican  ftate,  the 
liberty  of  fpeech,  and  freedom  of  information  incident  thereto, 
fecure  the  truth  of  the  narrative,  and  enable  the  author  to  deduce, 
and  to  pubhfli  from  fadts,  fuch  refledtions  as  the  occafion  fuggefts. 

Where  there  is  a  perfedl  freedom  of  the  prefs — without  which 
there  can  be  no  liberty — the  truth  cannot  be  long  concealed,  nor 
the  people  deceived  and  amufcd  with  fuch  relations  as  the  govern- 
ment think  fit  to  publilh.  A  falfe  account  is  foon  contradidled, 
and  its  author  branded  with  infamy,  for  the  attempt  to  impofe  ; 
and  this  circumftance  is  a  more  fecure  guard  of  truth,  than  the  ca- 
pital penalties  annexed  to  the  falfification  of  the  public  accounts 
jn  China.     Hence  the  •■■  Gazettes,  and  communications  of  public 

*  No  Englifli  minitlry  Jurft  ha\c  piiblifhcd  fuch  an  account  of  a  battle,  as  was 
given  in  the  French  gazettes  of  the  engagement  in  Quiberon  Bay,  between  Sir  Ed- 
ward liawicc  and  Mr.  Conflans. 

txanfadlions. 
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tranfadions,  in  England  are  more  to  be  depended  upon  than  thofe 
of  France,  Spain,  or  the  other  monarchical  countries  of  Europe. 
The  fame  may  be  faid  of  hiftorical  relations.  Had  any  Englifli 
writer  dared  to  publifli  fuch  a  fidlitious  account  of  a  battle  that 
terminated  in  favour  of  the  Englifli,  as  Mr.  Voltaire  has  given 
of  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  he  would  have  been  contemned 
and  rejedled  by  all  ranks  of  people,  inflead  of  meeting  with  ap- 
plaufe.  Where  the  truth  cannot  be  concealed,  it  is  frivolous  to 
attempt  concealment. 

Political  difquifitions,  for  fimilar  reafons,  are  only  in  perfedlion 
in  free  governments.  Without  liberty  of  fpeech  and  fentiment, 
politics  are  either  an  empty  found,  or  an  engine  contrived  to  rivet 
the  fetters  of  fervitude.  Hence  difcourfes  of  this  kind  have  al- 
ways appeared  to  advantage  in  republican  flates.  Ariftotle,  the 
firft  political  writer  in  point  of  rank,  and  perhaps  of  eminence, 
was  a  citizen  of  Athens.  Demofthenes  and  Cicero  were  at  the 
head  of  the  remains  of  freedom,  and,  as  a  Greek  orator,  faid, 
**  fteered  the  fhipwrecks  of  their  refpedive  commonwealths."  Po- 
lybius  drew  his  political  knowledge  from  a  republican  fource, 
in  confequence  whereof  he  became  the  friend  and  inftruftor  of 
the  celebrated  Scipio  Africanus.  The  political  maxims  of  Taci- 
tus are  full  of  republican  fentiments,  preferved  amid  the  rage  of 
defolation,  that  accompanied  the  reigns  of  fome  of  the  mod:  dread- 
ful monfters  that  ever  infefled  human  nature,  and  probably  ex- 
cited in  fome  roeafure  by  the  indignation  fuch  horrid  cruelties 
naturally  fiiggefted. 

To  defcend  to  later  times.  Machiavel  was  a  fubjeft  of  a  repub- 
lican government :  Milton,  Harrington,  Sydney,  and  even  Locke, 
lived  at  a  time  when  liberty  was  carried  to  its  greateft  height  in 
England  :  and  the  traniient  effcrts  of  a  fimilar  kind  in  France, 
gave  birth  to  the  celebrated  Thuanus. 

It  were,  however,    uncandid    not    to   acknowledge,    that  fome 

political  writers  of  the  greateft  eminence  have  arifen  of  late  years 
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in  governments  that  can  by  no  means  be  called  of  the  republican 
kind.  Of  this,  Mr.  Voltaire,  in  fome  degree,  the  celebrated 
Marquis  Beccaria,  and  above  all  Mr.  Montefquieu,  are  inftances. 
But  the  writings  of  Mr.  Voltaire  are  fo  defultory,  and  fo  contra- 
didlory  to  one  another,  that  it  is  difficult  to  difcern  his  real  fen- 
timents,  if  he,  in  truth,  had  any  fettled  notions  on  thefe  fubjefts  : 
Mr.  Beccaria  has  faid  little  of  the  nature  of  government :  and  w^ith 
regard  to  Mr.  Montefquieu,  it  is,  I  think,  clearly  difcernible, 
that  he  wrote  under  a  degree  of  *  reftraint,  and  that  he  would 
have  delivered  himfelf  with  much  greater  freedom,  had  he  not 
been  checked  by  the  nature  of  the  government  under  which  he 
lived. 

Monarchical  governments  of  the  moderate  kind  are,  neverthe- 
iefs,  found  to  be  favourable  to  fome  branches  of  learning.  A  cer- 
tain flyle  of  oratory,  efpecially  of  the  panegyrical  kind — lyric  poe- 
try— an  eaiy  elegant  vein  of  fatire,  rather  upon  folly  than  vice — dra- 
matic performances  in  general — elegant  moral  effays — with  fome 
other  kinds  of  literary  produdiions,  flourifli  much  under  fuch  a 
government.  But  epic  poetry,  and  fatire  upon  vice — hiftory — and 
political  refledlions,  are  feldom  found  in  perfedlion.  The  people 
want  the  dignity  of  fentiment  and  fpirit  neceffary  for  epic  poetry  ; 
which  is  feldom  found  under  any  but  a  free  government.  Vice 
and  luxury  are  hazardous  fubjedls  of  animadverfion.  Hiftory  is 
liable  to  be  perverted  by  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  writer,  and  is 
feldom,  when  written  concerning  the  prefent  age,  any  thing  be- 
fides  a  panegyric   upon    the  reigning  monarch,  and   deeply  inter- 


*  This  fcems  hinted  at  by  Mr.  D'Alemtert,  in  his  eulogium  on  that  celebrated 
writer.  "  Mr,  Montefquieu,"  fays  he,  "being  fometimes  obliged  to  prefent  to  us 
truths  of  great  importance,  the  ahfolute  and  direil  avowal  of  which  might  have 
fliockcd  without  doing  any  good,  has  had  the  prudence  to  cover  them  ;  and  by  tliis 
innocent  artifice  he  has  concealed  them  from  thofe  to  whom  they  mJght  have  been 
hurtful,  without  making  them  loft  to  men  of  fagacity." 


mixed 
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mixed  with  fiction,  as  we  fee  inftanccd  in  Mr.  Voltaire's  hiilorics 
of  the  reigns  of  the  tuo  laft  kings  of  France  ;  and  political  works 
and  arguments  are  dangerous  to  be  allowed,  under  a  government 
founded  more  upon  the  paffions  than  upon  reafon.  I  am  apt  to 
believe — though  I  fpeak  here  with  great  diflidence — that  a  mon?r- 
chical  government,  of  the  moderate  kind,  is  better  fuited  to  the 
progrefs  of  fome  branches  of  the  arts,  than  perhaps  any  other  form 
whatever.  It  is  neceflary  in  a  monarchical  ftate,  one  of  the  great 
objedts  of  which  is  glory,  to  preferve  the  fpirit  of  the  people  as 
well  as  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  prince.  A  taftc  therefore 
for  arts  and  difcoveries  ferves  to  employ  the  talents  and  genius  of 
the  people,  without  exciting  the  fame  jealoufy  that  might  refult  from 
other  inquiries  ;  and  thefe  are  accordingly  much  encouraged  under 
fuch  governments,  vjhen  wifely  adminiftered.  A  paflion  of  this 
kind,  when  properly  directed,  ferves  to  keep  up  the  national  eha- 
rader,  and  forms  a  kind  of  fubftitute  for  liberty.  Arts  likcwife 
flourifh  much  under  the  patronage  and  fupport  of  a  monarch,  to 
which  they  are  particidarly  adapted.  Their  flourifliing  flate  under 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  is  a  noted  inftance ;  which  would  proba- 
bly have  ralfed  his  reputation,  and  that  of  his  country,  to  a  much 
greater  pitch  than  he  attained,  had  it  not  been  interrupted  by  his 
mad  and  abfurd  paflion  for  conquefl — which,  by  exhaufting  the  na- 
tion both  of  men  and  treafure,  left  no  fupport  or  encouragement 
for  the  arts.  It  muft,  indeed,  be  confefl"ed,  that  the  infecurity  of 
property  under  fuch  governments,  and  the  arbitrary  and  unequal 
taxes  that  they  impofe,  are  a  great  damp  upon  the  practical  advan- 
tages a  nation  might  receive  from  the  eftabiifliment  of  manufac- 
tures. 

An  ariflocratical  government— but  I  mean  here  one  of  the  he- 
reditary and  confined  kind,  as  thofe  of  Venice  and  Genoa  at  pre- 
fent,  and  vvhat  fome  of  the  Italian  flates  were  formerly — is  by  no 
means  favourable  to  literature  in  general.     It   is   obfervable,    that 
,  fcarcely  any  governments  are  fo  jealous  of  intrigues  of  the  politi- 

•2  S  cal 
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cal  kind,  as  ariftocratical  ftates.  All  political  difcourfe  therefore 
muft  be  very  tenderly  touched,  and  confequently  no  improve- 
ment of  that  kind  can  be  expedled.  Hiftorical  compofitjons, 
for  a  limilar  reafon,  are  under  conliderable  reftriftion  j  and  the  ri- 
gid previous  infpedlion  of  every  article  that  is  allowed  to  be  pub- 
lifhed,  and  the  fuppreffion  of  any  that  do  not  coincide  with  the 
fentiments  of  government,  are  fufficient  caufes  why  they  have 
no  hiftorians  of  confiderable  note. 

But  ariftocratical  governments  are  averfe  to  political  or  hifto- 
rical compofitions,  of  any  period  near  the  prefent,  upon  another 
account.  Thefe,  if  properly  written,  muft  always  contain  cen- 
fure,  as  well  as  commendation,  both  of  men  and  meafures. 

Now  it  is  well  remarked   by  *  Mr,    Montefquieu,  that    no  go- 
vernment whatever  is  fo  averfe  to  fatirical  writings   as  the    arifto- 
cratical.      There    the  magiftrates  are  petty  fovereigns,    but  not 
great  enough  to  defpife  affronts.     If,  in  a  monarchy,   a  fatirical 
ftroke  is  aimed  at  the  prince,  he  is  placed  upon  fuch  an  eminence, 
that  it  does  not  reach  him  ;   but  an  ariftocratical  lord  is  pierced  to 
the   heart.     Hence    the  Decemvirs,   who  formed  an  ariftocracy,. 
punifhed  the  authors  of  fatirical  writings  with  death. 
'      Some  kinds  of  arts,  however,  particularly  thofe  which  reipcd:  na- 
vigation and  commerce,  appear  to  be  well  fuited  to  this  conftitution 
of  the  ftate.     A  naval  force,    I  have  -f-  before  remarked,   is,  of  all 
kinds  of  ftanding  armies,  the  leaft  dangerous  to  liberty,   and  of 
confequence,  the  leaft  liable  to  be  made  an  inftrument  for  alter- 
ing the  conftitution  of  the  government,  be  it  what  it  may.     For 
this  reafon,   among  others,  navigation  and  commerce  have  been 
much  encouraged  among  the  ariftocratical  ftates,  as  thofe  of  Crete, 
•  Carthage,   and  Marfeilies  formerly,  and  thofe  of  Venice,  Genoa, 
Pifa,  and  fome  other  of  the  Italian  ftates,  in  later  times. 

•  Spirit  of  Laws,  B.  xii.  ch.  13. 
•j-  Book  ii, 

^    Adef- 
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A  defpotical  form  of  government  can  fcarcely  be  faid  to  be 
fuited  to  any  kind  of  intelledlual  improvement :  knowledge  there 
is  dangerous,  both  to  the  conftitution  of  the  ftatc,  and  to  the  per- 
fon  who  polTefTes  it.  Emulation  there  can  have  no  place,  as  the 
only  fecurity  for  any  individual,  confifts  in  his  remaining  as  un- 
noticed as  poflible.  Even  any  great  improvement  in  the  arts 
would  not  be  without  hazard,  as  it  might  enable  the  owner  or 
inventor  to  amafs  fuch  a  fum  of  money,  as  might  render  him  an 
obje(fl  of  the  jealoufy  or  rapacity  of  a  timid  or  needy  adminiftra- 
tion. 


SECT.     VI.      On    the  injluence  of   literature   and  arts    upon 

religion, 

I  prefume  It  will  fcarcely  be  neceflary  to  fay,  that  the  more  w& 
turn  our  inquiries  into  nature,  the  more  proofs  we  fhall  meet 
of  the  exiftence  of  a  Deity.  Hence  it  is  reafonable  to  con- 
clude, that  the  people  in  general,  who  have  had  the  moft  oppor- 
tunities for  information  of  this  kind,  will  be  moft  likely  to  have 
the  belief  of  a  Deity  moft  univerfally  diffufed,  and  moft  deeply 
imprefled  upon  their  minds.  This  is  intirely  conformable  to  ob- 
fervation.  Thofe  nations  who  have  been  accounted  atheifts,  though 
probably  without  reafon,  have  always  been  in  the  loweft  ftate  of 
civilifation,  fuch  as  the  Fenni  of  Tacitus,  the  Icthyophagi  of 
Diodorus  Siculus,  and  the  Hottentots,  and  people  of  Terra  del 
Fuego,  among  our  modern  difcoveries  ;  fome  of  which  people  ap- 
pear to  have  had  little  more  than  the  form  (if  we  may  credit  the 
accounts  of  them)  to  entitle  them  to  the  name  of  humanity.  On 
the  other  hand,  uniform  experience  teaches  us,  that  every  nation 
yet  difcovered,  either  in  the  ancient  or  modern  world,  have  always 
had  the  belief  of  a  Deity  more  univerfally  and  ftrbngly  imprefled, 
in  proportion  to  the  advances  they  had  made  in  fcience  and  arts. 

3  S  2  It 
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Indeed  it  cannot  be  denied,  that,  even  in  times  of  the  greateft 
civilifation  and  fcience,  fome  perfons  have  ventured  to  adopt,  and 
to  propagate,  tenets  inconfiftent  with  this  generally-received  opi- 
nion. 

But  it  may  be  juftly  queftioned,  if  thefe  unhappy  people  were 
either  clear  in  their  underftandings  (as  fome  of  them  we  know 
were  not)  or  elfe,  if  they  were  not  induced  by  fome  interefted 
views  to  fupport  fo  abfurd  as  well  as  fo  impious  an  opinion.  The 
idea  of  a  Deity  is  the  refult  of  fo  many  fubjedls  of  reflection,  oc- 
curring eveiy  moment  in  human  life,  that  the  expreflion  of  the 
*  poet,  that  all  things  are  full  of  the  Deity,  is  equally  true  of 
the  proofs  of  his  exiftence,  his  providence,  and  beneficence — if 
it  could  be  imagined  that  the  evidence  of  the  latter  did  not  necef- 
farily  imply  the  former.  It  is  an  eaiier  thing  for  a  man  to  deny, 
than  to  extirpate,  his  feelings  j  and  thofe  which  are  really  natural 
—as  I  believe  the  confcioufnefs  of  a  Deity  (from  its  being  univer- 
fally  entertained  -f-)  to  be — often  recur  with  redoubled  violence  om 
account  of  the  ineffediual  refinance  made  to  them.  "  If,"  fays  an 
ancient  philofopher,  "  there  have  been,  in  every  age,  two  or  three 
perfons  fo  abjedl  and  infenfible  as  to  deny  the  exiftence  of  a  God, 
ihey  are  to  be  regarded  as  people  defedtive  in  the  principal  facul- 
ties belonging  to  human  nature,  as  men-  whofe  eyes  do  not  clearly 
perceive  the  light,  and  whofe  ears  but  imperfedly  diftinguifh 
founds,  as  a  race  of  men  unprofitable  and  ufelefs,  as  a  lion  devoid 
of  fiercenefs,  as  an  ox  without  the  ornaments  of  his  forehead,  or 
as  a  bird  deprived  of  wings.  Even  in  thefe  men  you  may  perceive 
fomevvhat  of  a  confcioufnefs  of  the  Deity  ;  for  of  that  fome  traces 
will  remain  always  %."     Even  Epicurus,  amidfl  all  his  abfurdities> 


* — — — — ' Jovis  omnia  plena. 

Virgil  Eclog.  iii.  1.  60. 

t  Omni  autem  in  re  confenfio  omnium  gentium  lex  natura?  putanda  eft.— Tufcj. 
Qua-ft.   lib.  i.  §  48. 
\  iV^^txim.  Tyrii,  Difl".  i, 

did 
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did  not  venture  to  deny  altogether  the  *  being  of  a  Deity,  though 
he  refufed  to  allow  him  the  attributes  that  are  neceffarily  derived 
from  the  proofs  of  his  exigence. 

It  muft  indeed  be  confeffed,  that  the  Grecian  and  Roman  my- 
thologies appeared  to  favour  a  multiplicity  of  deities;  a  thing 
nearly  as  inconfiftent  with  reafon  as  the  denial  of  a  Deity  altoge- 
ther. But  it  is  neverthelefs  clear,  that,  in  their  fyftems,  the  in- 
ferior deities  were  by  no  means  independent  of  one  -j-  fupreme 
and  governing  power,  to  whom  they  were  all  fubjedl,  and  by  whom 
they  were  liable  to  be  diredled ;  fo  that  in  reality  all  the  deities, 
fave  one,  were  only  fecond  caufes  or  inferior  agents.  This,  it  is 
plain,  was  the  popular  opinion.  But  the  philofophers,  and  even 
the  poets,  went  feveral  fteps  farther,  and  even  denied  the  exiflence 
of  thofe  divinities,  except  as  allegorical  reprefentations  of  the 
;|:  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being,  or  as  portions  of  the  ||  eflence 
of  God,  or  emanations  of  the  foul  of  the  world,  but  ftjll  to  be 
corporeal  § ,  and  liable  to  pain  and  fuffering ;  qualities  never  attri- 
buted to  the  Deitv  himfelf. 

Learning  and  fcience  have  alfo  contributed  to  caufe  proper  and 
worthy  attributes  to  be  imputed  to  the  Deity.     He   is  reprefented 

*  Lucret.  lib.  i.  ].  83.  &c.   lib.  vi.  L  57,  &c. — Ciceron.  de  Nat.  Deorum,  li!i.  i. 

t  Socrates  and  Plato  always  aflerted,  that  there  was  one  God  only,  the  Kino-  and 

Father   of  all   things. — Max.  Tyr.    Difl".    i. Homer's  Mythology  was  of   the 

i^me  nature. Ennius  alfo  delivered  the  famedodlrine;  and,  as  Cicero  fays,  ajfenfii 

amniiim. 

Afpice  hoc  fublime  candens  quern  invocant  omnes  Jovcm,  ilium  vero  et  Toveni 
et  dominatorem  rerum  et  omnia  motu  rcgentem  patrem  divumque  homlnumque. — 
Pe  Nat.  Deor.  1.  ii.   §  b, 

X  This  feems  in    many    places  the  fyftem  of  Homer. Maximus   Tyrius  ap- 
pears to  have  been  of  the  fame  opinion. — Difl".  xxiii. 
H  Diog.  Laert.  lib.  vii.  §  156.. 
§  Iliad,  lib.  v; 

By 
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by  the  ancient  writers,  as  '  irrefiAible  in  power — as  infinite  *  in 
knowledge — as  '  immutable  and  eternal  in  his  nature — as  "*  un- 
fearchable  in  his  counfels — as  extending  his  providence  '  over  all 
human  affairs — as  *  jufl — as  not  the  '  author  of  evil,  but 
as  the  ^  author  of  all  good — and  as  liftening  to  the  prayers  '  of 
mortals  here  upon  earth.  Many  other  proper  attributes  were 
o-iven  to  the  Deity  by  the  philofophers  of  old,  efpecially  the 
Stoics  J  but  thefe  are  fufficient  to  fliew  the  fuperiority  of  thofe 
afcribed  by  civilifed  nations  over  thofe  of  the  uncultivated. 
The  gods  of  the  Scythians  were  thought  to  have  delighted  in  '" 
human  facrifices  ;  the  Gauls  were  "  of  the  fame  opinion,  and 
made  thefe  facrifices  in  the  moft  cruel  manner.  The  gods  of  the 
"  Mexicans  were  cloathed  with  terror  and  delighted  in  ven- 
geance. 

The  nature  and  principles,  or  the  dodtrines,  precepts,  and  pro- 
hibitions of  religion,  among  civilifed  and  learned  people,  have  been 
always  much  fuperior  in  excellence  to  thofe  of  uncivilifed  and 
rude  nations. 

*  Homer's  Iliad,  b.  viii.  b.  xi.  Odyff.  b.  iii.  b.  xvi. — Fragment.  Lini  de  Suida, 
Fragm.  ii. — Cicero  de  Legibus,  lib.  ii.  §  25. 

*  Homer's  Iliad,  b.  viii.  b.  xvii. — Fragm.  Orphic,  e  Suida,  Fragm.  i. — Xenoph. 
Memor.    Socrat.    lib.  i. — Epiftet.  book  i.    c.    14.  §   i.   2. 

3  Homer's  Iliad,  b.  i. — Cicero  de  Nat,   Deor.  lib.  i.  §  63. 

*  Homer's  Iliad,  b.  i. — Fragm.  Orphic.   Suida,  Fragm.  i. 

'  Iliad,  b.xvii.  b.  xxiv. — Platon.  de  Legib.  lib.  10. — Epi(Setus,  book  iii.  ch. 
xxiv.  §  6. — Max.  Tyr.  DiiT.  5.  &  29. — Marci  Antonin.  Oper.  lib.  ii.  §  3. 

*  Iliad,  b.  iv.  b.  XX.      Odyff.  b.  i. 

^  Odyff.  b.  i.'— EpiiSet.  b.  i.  c.  2g.  §1.  B.  iii.  c.  24.  §  i. — Antonin.  Oper. 
lib.  ii.  (e£t   2. -Max.  Tyr.  Diff.  5,  25,  29. 

'  EpiiStctus  b.  i.   ch.  16.  §  3.      B.  ii.  ch.  23.  §  i.     B.  iv.  c.  i.  §  12. 

5  Homer's  Iliad,  b.  ix.  Odyffcy,  b.  viii — Epidtetus  b.  ii.  ch.  18.  §45.  B.  iii. 
ch.  21.  §  I. — Hei'iod  lib.  i.    1.  334.  Lib.  ii.  1.  83. 

10  Herodot.   lib.  iv. — Pauli  Diaconi,  lib.  xiii. 

11  Cifar  de  Bello  Gallic,  lib.  vi.  c.  g. — Diodori  Sicul.   lib.  v. 
■■*  Robertlon's  Hill,  of  America. 

z  To 
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To  imitate  the  Deity  was  the  precept  of  the  Stoic  philofophvj 
and,  as  they  attributed  perfedion  to  the  Divinity,  an  imitation  of 
him  could  be  no  other  than  an  univerfal  recommendation  of  vir- 
tue. The  idea,  likewife,  '  of  virtue,  among  that  fedt  of  philofo- 
phers,  though  in  feme  inftances  defedlive,  was,  in  general,  rational 
and  jufl,  and  confonant  to  the  dodtrines  of  Chriftianity.  Thus 
juftice  ',  truth  *,  temperance  ",  fortitude  %  benevolence  % 
humility  ',  fubmifTion  ''  to  the  will  of  God,  and  trufl  in  his 
'°  providence  ;  patience  ",  induftry  '*,  contentment  "  witli 
our   fituatiou    in   life,    and    even  forgivenefs  '^  of  our  enemies. 


*  We  are  next  to  learn,  fays  Epiftetus,  what  the  gods  are ;  for  fuch  as  they 
are  found  to  be,  fuch  mull  he,  who  would  pleafe  and  obey  them,  to  the  utmoft  of 
his  power,  endeavour  to  be.  If  the  Deity  is  faithful,  he  too  muft  be  faithful  ;  if 
free,  beneficent,  and  exalted,  he  muft  be  free,  beneficent,  and  exalted  likewife, 
and  in  all  his  words  and  adions  behave  as  an  imitator  of  God. — Epidt.  book  ii. 
ch.  14.  §  2. — See  alfo  book  ii.  ch.  16.  §  4. 

*  Mrs.  Carter,  in  her  excellent  tranflation  of  Epifletus,  has  frequently  remarked 
the  analogy  between  the  precepts  of  the  Stoic  philofophy,  and  thofe  of  the  gofpel. 

1  Hsec  enim  una  Virtus  omnium  eft  domina  &  regina  Virtutum. — Ciceron.  de 
Officiis,  lib.  iii. 

Juftice,  fays  Andronicus  Rhodius,  comprehends  every  virtue ;  and,  as  it  con- 
tains them  all,  it  is  perfectly  and  entirely  virtue. — Ethicor.  Nicom.  1.  v.  c.  i, 

*  Ciceron.  de  Invent,  lib.  ii.  fe£l.  241. — Ethicor.  Nicom.  1.  iv.  c.  9. — Marci 
Anton,  lib.  iii. 

*  De  Invent,  lib.  ii.  fe£l.  243. — Ethicor.  Nicom.  lib.  iii.  c.  13. 

*  Cicero,  de  Officiis,  lib.  ii.  De  Invent,  lib.  ii. — Ethicor.  Nicom.  lib.  iii. 
ch.  8. 

7  Ciceron.  de  Offic.  lib.  ii.     Dc  Amicitia. — Marc.  Anton.  1.  iv.  c.  23. 
»  Epiileti  Enchirid.  fe<S.  33. 

9  Platon.  Phsedon.  Apolog.  Socrat.— Epi6let.  b.  i.  c.  i,  §5.  B.  ii.  c.  16.  §  3, 
B.  iv.  c.  I    §  12. 

10  Epidlet.  b.  i.  c.  9.  §  2.     B.  iii.  c.  26.  §  i. 

'I'  Idem.  b.  i.  c.  6.  §  5.     B.  2.  c.  16.  §  2.     B.  iii.  c.  8.  §  2. 
'*  Idem.  b.  iv.  c.  4.  §  5. — Marc.  Anton,  lib.  iv.  §  24.     Lib.  9.  §  16,  17. 
»J  Idem.  b.  i.  c.  i.  §  5.     B.  i.  c.  9.  §  4.     B.  iv.  c.  4.  §  6.     B.  iv.  c.  7.  §  3. 
'*  Platon,  Socrat.  Apolog.— and  Plutarch's  account  of  the  death  ©f  Phocion. 
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were  all  taught  by  the  philofophers  of  antiquity,  though  indeed 
^<'ith  far  kfs  clearnefs,  energy,  and  allurance  of  the  reward  con- 
fequent  upon  them,  than  is  done  by  revelation.  The  contrary 
vices,  as  injuiiice,  falfliood,  want  of  moderation,  cowardice,  envy, 
pride  and  arrogance,  diftrufl;  in  providence,  impatience,  idlenefs, 
and  difl"atisfad:ion  with  our  condition  in  life,  were  of  courfe  equally 
condemned. 

The  precepts  of  religion,  in  uncivilifed  countries,  have  always 
been  much  lefs  pure  and  rational.  The  northern  nations  thought 
violence,  rapine,  and  robbery,  no  crimes  ;  but  to  die  of  old-age  or 
difeafe  delerved  a  fevere  J  punifhment  hereafter.  The  Tartars 
thought  breach  of  their  word,  robbery,  and  murder,  no  crimes ; 
but  to  put  a  knife  into  the  fire,  to  lean  againft  a  whip,  to  ftrike  a 
horfe  with  his  bridle,  or  to  break  one  bone  with  another,  were  (ins 
pf  the  deepefl  dye.  ||  The  people  of  Formofa  efteem  it  highly  finful, 
at  certain  feafons,  to  drefs  rather  in  *  cajlico  than  in  filk;  to  look 
for  oyfters,  or  to  undertake  any  bufinefs,  without  confulting  the 
fong  of  birds.  But  drunkennefs,  profligacy,  and  debauchery,  are 
not  regarded  by  them  as  crimes.  They  even  look  upon  the  de- 
bauches of  their  children  as  agreeable  to  the  gods. 

The  religion  of  fome  half-civilifed  people  h.is  likewife  attributed 
a  power  of  abfolving  crimes  to  external  circumftances,  and  things 
merely  accidental,  and  which  have  no  regard  to  the  regulatio;i  of 
behaviour  in  the  prefent  life.  The  people  of  fome  parts  •f  of  India 
believe,  that  it  matters  not  how  people  have  lived  in  the  prefent 
life,  fo  that  after  their  deaths  their  bodies  or  afihes  be  but  thrown 
into  the  river  Ganges.  The  forms  and  ceremonies  of  religion  arc 
a.lfo  influenced  by  learning  and  fcience.     They  are,  I  imagine,  lefs 

X  Mallet's  North.  Arjtiq.  tranfl.  vol.  i.  p.  121. 
II   Sp.  of  t-aws,  b.  iv.  c.  14. 

*  Colledion  of  voyages  that  contributed  to  the  cftablifhment  of  the  Eaft  India 
JCompany,  vol.  v.  p.  192 

i  Edifying  Letters,  Collc6t.  xv. 

numerous 
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numerous  in  fuch  countries  ;  but  this  admits  of  many  X  excep- 
tions. They  are  alfo,  I  believe,  more  fimple  and  fliort,  than  among 
Ignorant  people ;  and  more  free  from  fuperftition,  and  have  lefs  ef- 
ficacy attributed  to  them.  Plato  1|  thinks  it  a  diflionour  to  the  gods, 
to  imagine  them  capable  of  being  appeafed  by  mere  facrifices — 
and  Socrates  himfelf  paid  little  regard  to  them. — Since  .the  intro- 
duilion  of  learning  into  Europe,  nothing  has  more  fcandalized  the 
Romifli  church,  than  their  abfurd  and  impious  pretences  to  obtain 
favour  with  the  Almighty  by  any  other  means  than  the  condutt 
and  behaviour.  The  dodirine  of  indulgences  was  the  immediate 
caufe  of  the  reformation  ;  but  this  would  fcarcely  have  taken  place, 
had  it  not  been  aflifted  by  learning  and  knowledge,  which  ferved 
to  difpel  that  cloud  of  fuperftition  which  then  obfcured  and  dif- 
graced  religion. 

The  ceremonials  of  poliOied  nations  have  alfo,  in  general,  been 
more  rational  and  decent  than  thofe  of  unciviiifed  countries.  The 
Romans  and  Athenians  facrificed  principally,  herbs,  fruits,  corn, 
wine,  and  the  flefli  of  brute  animals.  The  Scythians,  Gauls,  and 
Americans,  with  many  other  favnge  and  barbarous  nations,  facri-*- 
ficed  their  fellow-creatures. 

A  future  ftate  of  exiftence,  and  of  rewards  and  punifhments 
after  the  prefent  life,  is  a  perfuafion  almoft  univerfal  *,  in  every 
flate  of  mankind,  from  the  highefl  degree  of  civilifation  to  the 
extremeft  ignorance.  But  the  ideas  of  fuch  a  flate  have  been  al- 
ways more  juft  and  rational,  and,  I  may  add,  more  confonant  to 
revealed  truth,  in  the  improved  than  uncultivated  condition  of 
mankind.  Socrates  was  convinced  of  a  future  ftate  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  reafon,  and  that  the  happinefs  or  mifery  of  that  ilate  de- 
pended upon  -f  the  behaviour  of  the  perfon  in  the  prefent   life. 

That 

J  The  ceremonies  both  at  Rome  and  Athens  were  very  numerous. 
II  De  Legibus,  lib.  x. 
*  Robertfon's  America,  vol.  ii.  p.  287. 

t  Et  quum  pene  in  manu  jam  mortiferum  illud  teneret  poculum,  locutus  ita 
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That  excellent  man  imagined,  alfo,  that  the  happlnefs  of  a  future 
flate  would  confift  partly  in  the  fociety  of  the  good  and  juft  who 
have  departed  this  lifej  though  of  this  circumftance  he  did  not 
pretend  to  any  certain  affurance  :  but  that  the  foul  of  a  good  man 
fliould  return  to  the  gods,  be  united  with  them,  and  enjoy  their 
fociety  to  all  eternity,  was  a  tenet  of  *  whofe  truth  he  profefTed 
himfelf  fully  confident. 

Virgil  has  adopted  fimilar  fentiments.  He  tells  us,  that  people 
were  rewarded,  or  punifhed,  or  placed  in  a  middle  flate  of  purifica- 
tion, after  death,  according  to  their  behaviour  here  upon  earth  ; 
and  that  the  rewards  of  the  blelled  confided  in  manly  pleafures,  and 
the  exercifes  of  the  mind  and  underftanding.  The  terms,  alfo,  of 
admifilon  into  thofe  happy  manfions  are  laid  down  by  that  writer 
in  a  manner  the  mofl:  juft  and  rational,  confifting  in  -f- piety  to  the 
Gods,  and  moral  behaviour  towards  man ;  whilft  thofe  who  prac- 
tifed  an  X  oppofite  condud,  jeceived  the  puniihment  of  being  con- 
demned to  the  regions  of  mifery  and  torment. 

The 

eft  ut  non  ad  mortem  trudi,  verum  in  coelum  videretur  afcendere,  Ita  enim  cen- 
fcbat,  itaque  differuit,  duas  efle  vias,  duplicefque  curfus  animarum  e  corpore  exce- 
dentium.  Nam  qui  fe  humanis  vitiis  contaminaflent,  &  fe  totos  libidinibus  dcdi- 
diflent,  quibus  caecati,  velut  domefticis  vitiis  atque  flagitiis  fe  inquinaviffent, 
vel  in  republica  violanda  fraudes  inexpiabiles  concepiflent ;  iis  devium  quoddam 
iter  effe,  feclufum  a  concilio  dcorum. — Qui  autem  fe  integros  caftofque  fcrvavif- 
fent,  quibufque  fuit  minima  cum  corporibus  contagio,  fefeque  ab  his  femper  fevo- 
c.ifl'cnt,  efllntque  in  corporibus  humanis  vitam  imitati  deorum,  his  ad  illos  a. 
quibus  effent  profedi  reditum  facilem  patere. — Tufcul.  Quaeft.  lib.  i.  §  112. 
*  Platon.  Apolog.  Socratis. 

f  Hie  manus  ob  patriam  pugnando  vulnera  papi, 
Quique  facerdotes  cafti  dum  vita  manebatj 
Qiiique  pii  vates  5c  Phccbo  digna  locuti : 
Inventas  aut  qui  vitam  cxcoluere  per  artes  ; 
Quique  fui  mcmorcs  alios  feccre  merendo. 

j^neid.  lib.  vi.  1.  660.  Si  deinceps, 

X  Hie  quibus  invifi  fratres  dum  vita  mancbat, 

Pulfatufve  parens,  aut  fraus  inncxa  clicnti : 

AaC 
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The  Scandinavian  religion,  on  the  other  hand,  admitted  all  who 
fell  in  battle  to  the  hall  of  ||  Odin ;  whilft  thofe  who  died  a  natural 
death,  or  by  difeafes  or  accidents,  were  condemned  to  a  painful  ex- 
iftence  in  another  life,  in  a  place  of  mifery  :  it  mattered  not  in 
what  caufe  they  fell,  fo  that  they  died  fighting  bravely.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  this  circumftance,  when  in  fupport  of  a  bad  caufe, 
is  mentioned  by  §  Virgil  as  an  aggravation  of  the  crime,  and  as  a 
caufe  of  punifliment. 

Literature  and  fcience  have,  I  am  perfuaded,  been  of  great  fer- 
vice  to  religion,  by  introducing  the  propagation  of  it  by  argument 
and  perfuafion.  Ignorance  has  been  generally  favourable  to  perfe- 
cution  ;  and  it  is  in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  the  increafe  of  learn- 
ing, that  thofe  horrid  cruelties  that  difgraced  human  nature,  and 
Chriftianity  more  efpecially,  begin  now  to  be  regarded  almoft  uni- 
verfallv  with  deteftation  and  abhorrence. 

Aut  qui  divitiis  foli  Incubuere  repertis. 
Nee  partem  pofuere  fuis  ;  qux  maxima  turba  eft : 
Quique  ob  adulterium  csfi,  quique  arma  fecuti 
Impia,  nee  veriti  dominorum  fallere  dextras  ; 
Inclufi  poenam  expe£tant. 

iEneid.  lib.  vi.  1.  607.  &  deinceps. 

jj  This  fanatic  hope  of  going  to  the  hall  of  Odin,  derived  additional  force  from 
the  ignominy  affixed  to  every  kind  of  death,  but  fuch  as  was  of  a  violent  nature,  and 
from  the  fear  of  being  fent,  after  fuch  an  exit,  into  Nifiheim.  This  was  a  place 
confifting  of  nine  worlds,  referved  for  thofe  who  died  of  difeafe  or  old-age.  Hela 
or  Death  there  exercifed  her  defpotie  power ;  her  palace  was  Anguifh,  her  table 
Famine,  her  waiters  were  Expeiftation  and  Delay  ;  the  threfhold  of  her  door  was 
Precipice,  her  bed  Leannefs  ;  fhe  was  livid,  and  ghaftly  pale;  her  very  looks  in- 
fpired  horror. — Mallet's  North.  Antiquit.  abr.  vol.  i.  p.  121. 

To  go  to  war,  to  plunder,  and  to  deftroy,  and  furmount  every  obftacle  that  oppofed 
their  defigns,  the  Icelanders  deemed  the  fureft  path  to  immortality. — Letters  on 
Iceland,  p.  84. 

§  See  the  line  quoted  above,  note  %^ 
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CHAP.     VI. 

ON    THE    EFFECTS    OF    LUXURY    AND    REFINEMENT. 

THE  next,  and  indeed  the  laft  flate  under  which  I  propofe  to 
confider  mankind,  is  that  of  a  high  degree  of  refinement  and 
difllpation,  attended  with  luxury ;  which,  indeed,  in  the  ufual 
courfe  of  human  affairs,  generally  fucceeds  to  that  laft  treated. 

SECT.     I.     Eff'eBs  of  luxury  and  refinement  upon  tbe  te?}iper  and 

dijpofition. 

A  high  degree  of  luxury  and  refinement  has,  I  apprehend,  a 
confiderable  effect  in  increafing  the  fenfibility,  efpecially  with  re- 
gard to  the  paffions.     This  it  performs  by  feveral  means. 

Luxury,  as  I  fhall  hereafter  mention,  is  almoft  always  accompa- 
nied by  indolence  ;  a  circumftance  that  of  itfelf  conduces,  by  weak- 
ening the  body,  to  increafe  the  fenfibility. 

Luxury,  likewife,  is  generally  accompanied  with  warmth,  or  at 
leaft  an  equality  of  temperature  ;  a  thing  that  I  have  before  obfervcd 
tends  to  produce  the  fame  effedt. 

Luxury,  alfo,  as  being  generally  unfavourable  to  health,  and 
thereby  rendering  the  body  lefs  robuft  and  ftrong,  contributes  to 
increafe  the  fenfibility  of  the  fyftem. 

But  what  chiefly,  I  apprehend,  conduces  hereto,  is  the  habitual 
indulgence  that  is  given  to  the  pafiions  by  luxury.  Thefe,  as  well 
as  the  fimple  fenfations,  are  capable  of  having  their  fenfibility,  or 
rather  their  irritability,  greatly  incrcafed  by  ufe  and  practice  -,  and 
the  cuftom  of  giving  a  fcope  to  our  defires  on  every  occafion, 
which  is  cfiential  to  luxury,   is  apt  both  to  multiply  our  wifhes, 

and 
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and  our  uneafinefs  at  our  inability  to  gratify  them.  Thus  we  fee 
children,  who  are  accuftomed  to  be  indulged  on  every  occafion, 
have  their  wilhes  thereby  much  enlarged,  and  are  apt  to  break  out 
into  violent  fallies  of  anger,  when  the  objedl  of  their  defires  cannot 
be  procured  to  their  expedlations. 

The  fame  quality  is  equally  perceivable  at  a  more  advanced  pe- 
riod of  life.  It  is  well  obferved  by  a  *  great  moralift,  that  he  who 
fixes  his  attention  on  things  always  before  him,  will  never  have 
long  ceflations  of  anger  ;  and,  as  nothing  can  occur  more  frequently 
than  the  objecfts  of  luxury,  it  muft  happen  that  the  paflions  of  its 
votaries  mufl  be  fubjedl  to  numerous  excitements  of  this  kind. 

The  petulance  of  thofe  addidled  to  this  indulgence  has  been 
-j- obferved  in  all  ages. 

But  although  the  fenfibility,  with  refpe<ft  to  the  paflions,  be  in- 
creafed  by  luxury,  the  fenfations  in  this  cafe  are  merely  felfilh,  and 
bear  little  refpedl  to  the  welfare  or  feelings  of  others,  and,  indeed, 
often  to  common  humanity.  The  cruelties  praftifed,  in  the  moil 
deliberate  and  protradled  manner,  upon  fome  brute  animals,  the 
devoted  viftims  of  luxurious  indulgence — which  it  would  be  dif- 
guftful  as  well  as  improper  to  repeat — evince  this  pofition  very 
ftrongly,  even  in  the  prefent  age.  And  in  former  times,  the  con- 
nedlion  of  luxury  with  cruelty,  even  towards  the  human  fpecies, 
appears  to  have  been  very  remarkable. 

Athensus  %  obferves  the  cruelty  of  the  people  of  Miletus,  and 
of  fome  of  the  Scythian  nations,  which,  he  tells  us,  was  afcribed 
by  the  philofophers  of  antiquity  to  their  luxury.     The  fime  qua- 

*  Rambler,  No..  112. 

+  Horace  remarks  the  paflionate  temper  of  fome  of  thefe  proficients  in  luxury.. 

—    '      —        '■ Hie  neque  fervis 

Albuti  fenis  exemplo  dum  munia  didit 

Ssevus  erit.  Horat.  Sat.  lib.  ii.  fat.  a. 

X  Athemei,  p.  524,  525, 

lity. 
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llty,  he  obferved,  prevailed  among  \\  the  lonians,  which  he  derives 
from  the  fame  caufe.  The  Roman  emperors  *  Vitellius  and  -f-  Ela- 
gabalus,  whilft  they  betrayed  the  moft  ahjeS:  fubmiffion  to  their 
appetites,  aftoniflied  the  w^orld  at  the  fame  time  with  their  mul- 
tiplied inhumanities. 

The  fame  infenfibility  took  place  in  the  public,  as  well  as  pri- 
vate feelings.     Athenaeus  tells  us,  that  at  the  period  of  the  battle 
of  Chseronea,  and  the  important  but  melancholy  confequences  to 
the  liberty  of  Greece  that  attended  it,  a  number  of  Athenian  ci- 
tizens, of  fome  rank  and  diftindtion,  were  found  fo  totally  infen- 
fihle  to   the  interefts,  dangers,  and  diflreffes  of  their  country,  that 
they  formed  themfelves  into  a  convivial  fociety,  called  the  Sixty, 
and  employed  their  time  in  feafting,  drinking,  and  gaming,  and  in 
the  fprightly  and  fatirical  exercifes   of  wit  and  pleafantry.     No 
public   affairs,  whatever,   were  confidered   by  them   as  of  confe- 
quence  fufficient  to  interrupt  their  mirth,  or  difturb  their  tranquil- 
lity.    They  faw  their  countrymen  arming  for  battle,  and  heard  of 
their  captivity  and  death  with  the  utmoft  indifference.     Events 
and  acflions  of  the  moft  ferious  kind  were  treated  by  them  with 
wantonnefs  J  and  levity. 

The  fame  effeds  took  place  amongft  the  Romans  :  Cato,  in  the 
fpeech  afcribed  to  him  by  Salluft,  reproaches  his  countrymen  with 
valuing  their  §  villas,  flatues,  and  pidlures,   at  a  higher  rate  than 

II   Athenaei,  p,  625. 

*  Suetonius  fays  of  Vitellius,  that  he  was  "  prascipue  luxuriae  fasvitiaeque 
deditus." 

Tacitus  connefts  luxury  and  cruelty  together,  in  the  fame  manner,  in  the  cha- 
rafler  of  Otho.  "  Otho  luxu  fjevitia  audacia  reipublicse  exitiofior  ducebatur." — 
Taciti  Hill,  1.  ii.   cap.  31. 

t  Elagabalus,  as  we  arc  told  by  Lampridius,  was  a  profefTcd  imitator  of  Nero, 
Otho,  and  Vitellius. 

X  Athcnsei,  p.  614. 

§  Scd,  per  deos  immortales,  vos  ego  appcllc,  qui  fempcr  domos,  villas,  tabulas 
vcflras  pluris  quam  rcmpublicam  fccillis. — Bell.  Catilin.  Oratio  Catonis. 

the 
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the  republic  j  which  *  felfiflinefs  of  charader  he  attributes  princi- 
pally to  the -f-  luxury  that  prevailed  among  them. 

The  ftupid  infenfibility  of  the  emperor  Vitellius,  with  rcfpeft  to 
public  affairs,  even  wherein  his  own  life  and  fafcty  were  concerned, 
is  defcribed  in  ftriking  terms  by  J  Tacitus  : — "  That  emperor," 
fays  this  great  writer,  "  fubflituted  the  pleafures  of  luxury  in  the 
place  of  concern  for  public  affairs,  neither  taking  care  to  provide 
the  neceffary  implements  of  war,  nor  to  flrengthen  the  attachment 
and  difcipline  of  his  troops  by  public  addreffes  or  military  exer- 
cife,  nor,  indeed,  fliev^ing  himfelf  at  all  in  public  j  but,  hiding 
himfelf  in  the  fliades  of  his  gardens,  like  thofe  animals,  to  which, 
if  food  is  fupplied,  they  lie  torpid  and  infenfible,  he  there  buried 
all  regard  for  the  pafl,  prefent,  and  future,  in  equal  oblivion." 

The  effefts  of  a  luxurious  difpolition  in  fuperfeding  public  con- 
cern among  the  people  at  large,  were  vifible  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner at  Rome.  The  people  were  there  exafperated  againfl  Au- 
guflus,  on  account  of  fome  laws  which  he  had  made  -,  but  upon 
his  recalling  Pylades  the  comedian,  whom  the  jarring  of  fome  of 
the  fadions  had  driven  out  of  the  city,  the  difcontcnt  ceafed. 
That  people  were  more  concerned  for  the  interruption  of  their 
pleafures  than  the  lofs  of  their  liberty. 

But  the  effedls  of  luxury  in  deftroying  public  virtue  are  not  only 
difcernible  in  perfons  who  had  been  previoufly  corrupted  in  other 
refpeds,  or  in  the  caprice  of  a  licentious  rabble,  but  liave  been 

*  Neque  mirum  :  ubi  vos  feparatim  fibi  quifque  confilium  capitis,  ubi  domi  vo- 
luptatibus,  hie  pecuniae  aut  gratias  fervitis-j  eo  fit,  ut  impetus  fiat  in  vacuam  rem- 
publicam. — Ibidem,  Sallufi:. 

t  This  probably  gave  occafion  to  the  obfcrvation  of  Cato,  that  it  was  hard  to  fave 
a  city,  where  a  fifh  was  fold  for  more  than  an  ox. 

X  Curis  luxum  obtendebat  :   non  parare  arma  ;  non  alloquio  atque  exercitio 

milltem  firmare,  non  in  ore  vulgi  agere  :  fed  umbraculis  hortorum  abditus,  ut  ignava 
animalia,  quibus  fi  cibum  fuggera?,  jaccnt  torpentque,  praeterita,  inftantia,  fuiura„ 
pari  oblivione  dimiftrat, — Taciti  Hiitor.  lib.  iii.  cap.  36. 

7  evea 
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even  exerted  upon  feme  charadlers  in  other  refpeds  highly  worthy 
of  admiration.  LucuUus,  the  conqueror  of  Mithrldates,  and  the 
fubduer  of  Afia,  after  he  had  abandoned  himfelf  to  luxury  and 
effeminacy,  never  interefted  himfelf  about  public  affairs,  nor  lent 
his  afliftancc  towards  reprefling  the  exorbitant  power  of  Pompey. 
Antony,  in  like  manner,  feemed  infatuated  with  the  pleafures  of 
Egypt,  and  tamely  furrendered  the  empire  of  the  world  to  one  far 
his  inferior  in  political  as  well  as  military  condu<fl  and  influence. 

A  great  writer  of  our  own  country  has,  in  a  flriking,  though 
fomewhat  ludicrous  1|  manner,  defcribed  the  influence  of  a  certain 
fpecies  of  luxury  in  fupprefling  regard  for  decorum  and  dignity  of 
charadler  in  private  life. 

Indolence,  which  is  itfelf  a  fpecies  of  luxury,  is  alfo  a  frequent 
attendant  upon  the  other  kinds  of  it.  The  connexion  between 
thefe  is  remarked  by  feveral  of  the  Roman  writers  *,  and  was  par- 
ticularly obfervable  among  that  people. 

The  connexion  of  this  with  the  other  branches  of  luxury  is 
fufficiently  obvious. 

Timidity  is,  I  believe,  another  quality  that  ufually  accompanies 
luxury.  The  increafe  of  fenfibility,  the  diminution  of  ftrength, 
and  the  habit  of  indolence  that  luxury  infpires,  are  all  of  them  un- 
favourable to  vigour  and  refolution  of  mind,  which  are  moftly 
combined  with  fteadinefs,  flrength,  and  adivity.     The  Romans, 


II   Catius  is  ever  moral,  ever  grave, 

Thinks  who  endures  a  knave  is  next  a  knave, 
Save  juft  at  dinner— then  prefers,  no  doubt, 
A  rooue  with  venifon  to  a  faint  without. 

Pope's  Moral  Eflays,  Epift.  i. 

•  Multi  mortalcs,  dediti  ventri zi(\\xe  fomno,  vitam  ficuti  peregrinantes,  tranfierc.— 
Sallud:.  Bell.  Catilin. Q^io  magis  pravitas  eorum  admiranda  eft,  qui  dediti  cor- 
poris qaudiis  per  luxum  atque  ignaviam  aetatcm  agunt. — Bell.  Jugurth. Ita  injuf- 

tiffime  luxtirid  atque  ignavid;  peffima;  artes,  illis  qui  colucrc  eas,  nihil  ofHciunt,  rei- 
publics  innoxi£e  cladi  funt.  — Ibidem,  Oratio  Marii  ad  Qiiiritcs. 

who. 
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who,  at  an  early  period  of  their  hiftory,  found  little  difficulty  in 
the  conqueft  of  moil  of  the  barbarous  nations,  afterwards  became, 
by  luxury,  fo  degenerate,  as  to  fall  an  eafy  prey  to  the  people  they 
had  fubdued,  and  to  become  an  objedl,  even  to  them,  of  the 
higheft  -J  contempt.  The  name  of  Roman  was  fuppofed  to  com- 
prehend every  thing  ignoble,  timid,  avaricious,  luxurious,  and 
falfe  J  and,  in  fliort,  every  kind  of  vice.  The  luxury  in  which 
this  people  were  involved,  contributed,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  this 
change  of  chara(fl:er. 

Pride  is  another  quality  evidently  excited  by  luxury.  A  man 
that  fees  conflantly  all  the  gratifications  of  appetite  placed  before 
him,  without  any  effort  or  trouble  of  his  own,  is  apt  to  fancy  a 
fuperiority  in  himfelf  to  others,  and  to  encourage  high  ideas  of  his 
own  importance.  The  petulance,  alfo,  which  luxury  fo  naturally 
infpires,  is  itfelf  a  fpecies  of  pride,  and  gratified  in  a  fimilar 
manner. 

For  the  reafons  above  given,  thofe  who  are  addidled  to  luxury 
have  but  little  capacity  for  private  |  friendship. 

Friendihip  neceffarily  requires  fome  facrifices  of  eafe  and  plea- 
fure  for  the  fake  of  others ;  but  the  luxurious  man  is  wrapped  up 
in  himfelf,  and  has  little  confideration  for  any  one  elfe. 

Salluft  obferves,  that  people  addidled  to  this  paffion  pafs  through 
life  as  travellers  do  through  a  country,  that  is,  without  any  regard 
to,  or  conneftlon  with,  the  people  that  live  in  it.  It  was  a  remark 
of  the  elder  Cato,  that  friendfliip  could  have  no  place  with  a  man 
whofe  palate  had  a  quicker  fenfation  than  his  heart. 


t  Luitprand.  Legat.  apud  Murator.  Scriptor.  Italic,  vol.  i.  p.  i.  p.  481. 
X  Ovid  remarks  the  efFeds  of  the  mercenary  difpofition  that  prevailed  in  his  time, 
in  lubverting  private  friendfliip. 

In  pretio  pretium  nunc  eft,  dat  cenfus  honores, 
Cenfus  amicitias,  pauper  ubiquejacet. 

Faftor.  Ovidii,  lib.  i. 

3  U  Ficklenefs, 
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Ficklenefs|l,  irrefolution,  and  difguft,  are  alfo,  I  believe,  among 
the  paffions  that  attend  a  life  of  luxury.  This  we  fee  exemplified 
every  day,  and  alfo  experience  that  this  kind  of  fatiety  *,  which  is 
produced  by  luxury,  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  fevereft  fufferings 
of  which  our  nature  is  capable;  and  what  frequently  urges  thofe 
who  are  neceffitated  to  endure  it  to  put  an  end  to  their  miferies  by 
a  voluntary  death. 

Pure  enjoyment,  or  the  gratification  of  all  defires  — the  point 
aimed  at  by  fo  many — is  mercifully  withheld  from  the  favourites  of 
Providence,  and  only  beftowed  on  thofe  who  are  weak  enough  to 
defire  it  j  and  to  whom  it  brings  its  own  punifhment. 

In  fhort,  human  life,  rightly  underftood,  is  a  fcene  of  acftion,  not 
of  inactive  enjoyment ;  and  its  duties,  if  properly  obferved,  con- 
ftitute  its  pleafures  likewife ;  fo  wifely  has  Providence  ordained,, 
that  the  doing  of  our  duty  fhould  have  a  prefent  as  well  as  future 
reward. 


SECT.     II.     On  the  effects  of  luxury  on  the  mamiers^. 

Firft,  with  refpedl  to  the  moral  condudt. — From  what  has  been 
faid  of  the  effeds  of  luxury  upon  the  temper  and  difpofition,  its  in- 
fluence upon  the  moral  character  may  be  deduced.  Cruelty,  pride, 
want  of  public  fpirit,  indolence,  and  cowardice,  are  all  moral  de- 
feds,  as  well  as  peculiarities  of  difpofition.  But  thefe  do  not 
compofe  the  whole  of  the  catalogue  of  the  vices  that  are  produced 
by  luxury.     Profufion  is  another  vice  intimately  conneded  with 


H  Tacitus  remarks  the  mobility  and  unfteadinefs  of  Vitcllius.     Mobilitate  h^gcnu 

quod  palam  abnucrat. —  Hift.   lib.  ii. Vitellium  fubitis  ofFenfis  aut  intempeftivis 

blanditiis  mutttbilem,  contcmilcbant,  mctucbantque, — Ibidem,  1.  ii. 

*  Dormire  priufquam  fomni  cupidoelTct  non  famem,  aut  fitim,  neque  frigus,  ne- 
que  laflitudincm  operiri,  fed  ea  omnia  luxu  antecapere. —  Salluft.  Bell.  Catilin. 

luxury ; 
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luxury  J  and  this  as  naturally  gives  birth  to  its  -f-oppofite,  but  not 
inconfiHent,  palTions,  avarice  and  rapacity.    The  admirable  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  Roman  luxury,  and  confequent  corruption,  by  SalluH:, 
exhibits  a  ftriking  pidlure  of  the  combination  of  both  thefe  cha- 
raders.     He,  with  great  probability,  deduces  the  corruption  of 
that  people  from  the  fame  fource  from  which  we,   probably,  may 
derive  our  own — the  armies  which  that  people  had  fent  into  Afia, 
and  which  Sylla,  who  had  been  their  leader,  had  inllrudled  in  the 
admiration  of  the  objet5ls  of  luxury.     It  was  there  that  the  Roman 
people  firft  lofl  their  limplicity  of  chara(5ter,  and   began  to  admire 
fculpturcs,  pidlures,  vafes,  &c.     To  this  foon  fucceeded  the  defire 
of  acquiring  thefe  objcfts  of  their  admiration,   which  led  them  to 
the   plunder  both  of  the  public  and   of  private  perfons,   and   to 
facrilege  and  profanation  J  of  the  Gods.     Every  vice    that  could 
difgrace  human  nature  was  the  confequence  of  thefe  exceflive  in- 
dulgences ;  and,  among  thefe,  an  infinite  number  with  which  we 
are  as  yet  happily  unacquainted. 

Luxury  alfo  produces  particular  effedis  upon  the  manners   and 
behaviour.    Befides  rendering  thefe  more  profligate  and  debauched, 

t  Incitabant  prretcrea  corrupt!  civitatis  more?,  quos  peffima  ac  diverfa  inter  fe 
mala  luxuria  atque  avaritia  vexabant.  —  Salluft.  Bell.  Cacllin. 

Aurelius  ViiStor  fays  of  Vitellius,  "  Ifte  mente  crudelis  avarufqtie,  cum  profufione 
fuit." — Epitome,  cap.  viii. 

J  Ibi  primum  infuevit  exercitus  populi  Romani  amare,  potare  j  figna,  tabulas 
pi£tas,  vafa  cceiata  mirari  ;  ea  privatim  ac  publics  rapere  j  delubra  fpoliare,  facra, 
profanaque  omnia  poUuere. — Rapere,  coniumere,  fua  parvi  penderc.  alicna  cupere  ; 
pudorem,  pudicitiam,  divina  atque  humana  promifcua,  nihil  penfi,  neque  moderati 
habere.— Salluft.  Bell.  Catil. 

Eadem  Afia  domita  multo  etiam  gravius  aiBixit  mores,  inutiliorque  vi(Storia  ilia 
haereditas  Attalo  rege  mortuo  fuit.  Tum  etiam  haec  emendi  Romse  in  au6lionibus 
regiis  verecundiaexempta  eft,  urbis  anno  fexcenteflimo  viceflimo  fexco  :  mediis  quin- 
quaginta  fex  annis  erudita  civitate  amare  etiam,  non  folum  admirari,  opulentiam  ex- 
ternam  :  immenfo  et  Achaicas  vidtorise  momento  ad  impellcados  mores  j  quas  et  ipfa 
hoc  intervallo,  anno  urbis  fexcentefimo  odavo  parta,  figna  et  tabulas  pi6las  invexit, 
ne quid  deefl'et. — PliniiHiftor.  Natur.  1.  xxxiii.  c.  ii. 

3  U  2  ia 
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in  general,  it  caufes  them  to  be  more  variable  and  inconflant. 
Pliny  notices,  that  luxury  is  naturally  inclined  to  1|  variety ;  an 
obfervation  which  the  experience  of  all  ages  has  confirmed. 
Xerxes  publiflied  a  reward  for  the  difcovery  of  a  *  new  pleafurej 
and  the  life  of  Elagabalus  was  -j-  fpent  in  purfuits  of  the  fame 
kind.  Modern  experience  is  entirely  confonant  hereto ;  fince  the 
paffion  for  novelty  has,  in  the  prefent  age,  pervaded  not  only  our 
manners  and  behaviour,  but  alio  our  ftudies  and  literary  tafle,  in- 
fomuch  that  it  is  now,  in  a  good  meafure,  the  ftandard  of  merit  of 
every  kind. 

Another  efFedl  of  luxury  upon  the  manners  and  behaviour  is, 
to  reverfe,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  diftinguifhing  and  proper  cha- 
radter  of  the  fexes.  The  men  affume  manners  fuited  only  to  fe- 
males ;  and  the  women,  on  the  other  hand,  affeit  to  imitate  the 
adtions,  drefs,  and  behaviour  of  men. 

Thus  Columella  ;}:  remarks  of  the  votaries  of  luxury  in  his 
time,  that  it  was  ufual  v/ith  them  to  affedl  the  appearance  and  car- 
riage of  women.     §  Salluft  makes  a  fimilar  obfervation.     **  Nero 

aflumed 

jl  Multis  hoc  modis  ut  csetera  omnia  luxuria  variavit.  —  Plinii  Nat.  Hiftor. 
1.  xxxlii.  cap.  i. 

*  Xerxes,  opum  rcgiarum  oftcntatione  eximia  eo  ufqiie  luxuria  gaudebat,  ut 
cdi(Slo  proemium  ei  proponeret,  qui  novum  voluptatis  genus  reperilTet. — Valer. 
Maxim,  lib.  ix.  cap.  i. — Athenaei,  p.  544. 

t  Ncc  erat  ei  ulla  vita  nifi  exquirere  novas  voluptates. — Lampridii  Vila 
Elajrabal. 

X  Miramur  geftus  eiFoeminatorum  quod  a  natura  fexum  viris  denegatum  muliebri 
motu  mentiantur,  decipiantque  oculos  fpeftantium.— Columcll.  lib.  i. 

§  Viri  pati  mulicbria.  — Bell.  Catilin. 

*•  Eo  progreflus  eft  uti  neque  fuse,  neque  aliorum  pudicitise  parcens  ad  extremum 
amiflus  nubentium  virginum  fpccie,  palam  fcnatu,  dote  data,  cuniSlis  fefta  more  celc- 
brantibus  in  nianum  conveniret.     Le£to  ex  omnibus  prodigiolis. — Aurcl.  Vidtor  de 

Cxfaribus,  c.  v. Doryphoro  liberto  cui  etiam  ficut  ipfi  Sporus,  ita  ipfe  denupfit 

voces  quoque  et  ejuiatus  vim  paticnlium  virginum  imitatus. — Sueton.   1.  vi.  c.  2g. 

Ipfe  per  licita  atque  illicita  foedalus,   nihil   flagitii  reliqucrat,  quo  corruptior 

agcret,  nifi  paucos  poll  dies,  uni  ex  illo  contaminatorum  grcge,  cui  noiiicn  Pytha- 
goras 
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aflumed  the  drefs  and  behaviour  of  a  woman,  and  was  a(5lually 
married  to  a  man  under  that  charafler.  Elagabalus  imitated 
the  example  of  Nero  in  -f-  this,  as  well  as  many  other  inftances, 
and  was  twice  married  as  a  woman ;  firll,  to  Aurelius  Zoticus,  one 
of  his  officers ;  and  afterwards,  to  Hierocles,  a  Have.  The  wo- 
men, on  the  other  hand,  were  equally  inclined  to  imitate  the  cha- 
radter  and  behaviour  of  men. 

As  the  former  degenerated  into  effeminacy,  they  advanced  \  into 
boldnefs  and  immodefly.  Sallufl  tells  us,  that  it  was  commonly 
thought,  that  ||  feveral  women  were  engaged  in  the  Catilinariail 
confpiracy ;  by  whofe  affiftance  Catiline  expeded  to  engage  the 
flaves  in  his  fupport,  to  fet  fire  to  the  city,  and  either  to  bring 
their  hufbands  into  compliance  with  his  meafures,  or  to  deflroy 
them.  Among  thefe  was  the  celebrated  Sempronia,  a  woman 
who,  although  endued  with  every  elegant,  every  captivating  ac- 

gorae  fuit,  in  modum  folenniiim  conjugiorum  denupfiflet ;  inditum  imperatori  flam- 
meum.  Vifi  aufpices,  dos  et  genialis  torus,  et  faces  nuptiales,  cuncta  denique 
fpeftata,  quae  etiam  in  foemina  nox  operit. — Tacit.  Annal.  1.  xv.  c.  37. 

t  Lamprid.  Vita  Elagabali. — Dionis  CafTii,  1.  Ixxix. 

X  Viri   pati  muliebria  ;  mulieres  pudicitiam  in  propatulo  habere. — Salliift.  Bell, 
Catilin. 

II  Ea  tempeftate  plurimos  cujufque  generis  homines  adfcivifTe  fibi  dicitur,  muliereS' 
etiam  aliquot  qua;  primo  ingentes  fumptus  ftupro  corporis  toleravcrant  :  pofl,  ubi 
2tas,  tantummodo  quseftui,  neque  luxuris  modum  feccrat,.£ES  alienum  grande  con- 
flaverant.  Per  eas  Catilina  credebat  pofTe  fervitia  urbana  folicitare,  urbcm  irlcen- 
dere,  vires  earum,  vel  adjungere  fibi,  vel  interficere.  Sed  in  his  erat  Sempronia, 
quae  multa  fepe  v'trlUs  audac'its  fac'inora  commiferat.  Hasc  mulier  genere  atque 
forma,  prxterea  viro  atque  liberis,  fatis  fortunata  fuit:  Uteris  Grjecis  atque  Latmis 
dofta  :  pfallere,  faltare  elegantius,  quam  neceffe  eft  probse  :  multa  alia  quse  ini^ru- 
menta  luxuriae  funt  :  fed  ei  cariora  femper  omnia,  quam  decus  atque  pudicitia  luit. 
Pecuniae  an  famae  minus  parceret,  baud  facile  d-fcerneres  ;  lubidine  fic  acccnfa,  ut 
faepius  peteret  viros,  quam  peteretur,  fed  ea  faspe  antehac  fidem  prodiderat,  creditu'ni 
afajuravejat,  casdis  confcia  fucrat,  luxuria  atque  inopia  prasceps  abierat.  Verum  inge- 
nium  ejus  baud  abfurdum:  pofTe  verfus  f.icere  :  jocum  movere  :  fcrmone  uti,  vel 
modefto,  vel  molli,  ve!  procaci.  Prorfus  mult^  facetise,  multufque  Icpos  inerat. — 
SalUift.  ibidem. 

complilliment 
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complilliment  or  qualification  of  mind  and  body,  had  yet  performed 
actions  that  required  mafculine  courage  and  refolutlon.  Treachery, 
perjury,  and  murder,  were  all  in  the  catalogue  of  her  crimes  ;  and 
befides  thefe,  her  paffions  were  fo  immoderate,  that  flie  oftener  made 
advances  to  men  than  they  to  her.  This  charafter,  which  is  drawn 
in  fo  mafterly  a  manner  by  Salluft,  is  evidently  a  copy  of  the  difpo- 
fition  and  manners  of  many  others  at  that  period  of  time. 

The  natural  tendency  of  luxury  to  produce  both  thefe  efFedls 
upon  the  fexes  refpeftively,  has  been  excellently  explained  by  the 
late  Dr.  Brown,  in  his  "  Eftimate  of  the  Manners  and  Principles 
*'  of  the  Times."  It  is  much  to  be  apprehended,  that  the  prefent  age 
would  juftify  a  ftill  more  fevere  reprehenfion  than  what  was  even 
beflowed,  not  many  years  iince,  by  that  acute  and  judicious  faty- 
rift.  It  is  certain  that  the  manners,  drefs,  language,  amufements, 
and  behaviour  of  the  female  fex,  have  approached  much  nearer  to 
thofe  which  have  been  generally  apprehended  to  belong  particu- 
larly to  men,  fmee  the  writing  of  the  admired  treatife  above  re- 
ferred to.  Whether  this  change  in  the  manners  and  behaviour 
tends  to  render  the  fair  fex  greater  objeds  of  love,  admiration,  or 
refpedl,  than  a  contrary  one,  the  experience  of  that  fex  will  beft 
determine. 


SECT.     III.     On   the   effeSls   of  luxuty   upon   the   intelk^ual 

faculties. 

Luxury  and  corruption  are  little  lefs  injurious  in  their  confe- 
quences  to  the  intelledlual  than  to  the  moral  faculties. 

That  felfifh  apathy,  which  is  fo  naturally  connedled  with  lux- 
ury, is  highly  adverfe  to  vigour  of  mind  and  elevation  of  fenti- 
ment.  He  that  is  difpofed*  to  indulge  his  own  palTions  without 
reflraint,  naturally  becomes  indolent  and  felf-opinionated,  and  not 
likely  to  diftinguifh  him.felf  by  any  thing  that  requires  labour,  or 

lo  attention, 
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attention,  or  regard  to  the  fentiments  and  opinions  of  others.  In- 
deed, the  improvement  of  the  mind  is  an  objedl  little  regarded  by 
fuch  people,  and  of  confequence  unlikely  to  be  purfued  by  thofe 
whofe  natural  talents  might  be  befl:  adapted  to  fhine  in  this  way. 
The  unfteadinefs,  alfo,  and  love  of  variety,  that  is  incident  to  people 
in  this  fituation,  is  highly  adverfe  to  cultivation  of  the  faculties,  by 
its  preventing  any  permanent  attention  being  beftowed  upon  any 
fubjedt,  and  that  improvement  made  in  it  of  which  it  is  capable. 
This  difpofition,  which  prevails  alfo  in  hot  climates,  is  probably 
one  caufe  of  the  fmall  advances  made  among  them  in  fcience. 

The  defpotic  government,  alfo,  and  general  corruption  of  man- 
ners, which  are  the  natural  confequences  of  luxury,  are  both  very 
oppofite  to  improvement  of  the  mind  and  underftanding,  by 
checking  freedom  of  thought  and  expreflion,  and  by  impartino- 
mean,  felfilli,  and  groveling  ideas,  fuch  as  are  neceffarily  fuggefted 
by  low  and  defpicable  appetites. 

Yet  farther  J  luxury  is  not  only  adverfe  to  the  improvement  of  the 
faculties  of  the  underftanding  and  genius  in  its  remote  confequences^ 
but  alfo  in  its  immediate  effedls.  That  fpecies  of  it,  which  confifts 
in  the  indulgence  of  the  palate,  has  a  great  efFeiil  in  this  way. 
High-feafoned  meats,  and  animal  diet,  both  of  them  contribute  ta 
keep  the  nerves  conflantly  agitated  and  in  a  ftatc  of  ftimulation ; 
which,  by  rendering  the  feelings  in  a  good  meafure  callous,  oblite- 
rate the  finer  fenfations.  The  effecfts  of  animal  food  in  this  way 
(which  is  the  balls  of  luxurious  indulgence)  have  been  before  re- 
marked }  and  the  greater  quantity  in  which  it  is  liable  to  be  taken, 
from  the  incitements  to  appetite  with  which  it  is  combined  by 
*  luxury,  adds  greatly  to  its  noxious  influence  in  every  refpedl. 

The  bad  coniequences  of  luxury  to  tafte  and  learning  were  no- 
torioufly  exemplified  in  the  Roman  ftate.  As  that  people  advanced 

*  Athenfens  remarks  the  bad  effects  of  luxurious  living  upon  the  mind  and  under- 
ftanding, in  all  the  ways  here  alluded  to» — Athen.-ei  Cafaubon.  p.  i^j. 

in 
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ill  refinement  and  corruption,  Icience  and  tafte  declined.  Inftead 
of  the  elegant  fimplicity  of  the  earlier  periods,  a  love  of  profufe 
and  glaring  ornament  was  introduced,  both  with  refpeft  to  their 
buildings  and  literary  compofition.  This  feems  to  have  firfl:  taken 
place  in  the  latter  of  thefe.  The  dialogues  on  oratory,  afcribed  to 
Tacitus,  mention,  that  the  oratorical  ftyle,  then  in  efteem,  was 
required  to  *  be  polillied,  fliort,  and  ornamented,  and  alfo  replete 
with  novelty.  Argument  and  reafon  were  held  but  in  flight 
efteem,  and  indeed  with  caufe  ;  as  the  fame  author  tells  us,  that 
the  difputes  were  decided  according  to  the  caprice  of  power,  with- 
out regard  to  juftice  or  law.  Even -f-  Cicero  himfelfwas  thought 
too  rude,  tedious,  and  prolix,  and  to  want  ornament  and  polifli 
to  fit  him  for  the  tafte  that  then  prevailed.  A  fimilar  difpofition 
was  in  vogue  with  regard  to  hiftorical  and  poetical  compofition. 

The  nervous,  concife,  and  elegant,  though  fimple  dicftlon,  fo 
confplcuous  in  Salluft,  Csefar,  and  Tacitus,  was  abandoned  for  the 
redundant  and  affedted  ftyle  of  Ammianus  MarcelUnus ;  who,  in 
moft  other  refpefts,  was,  however,  well  calculated  for  an  hifto- 
rian.     The  like  may  be  obferved  in  poetry  with  regard   to  Clau- 

*  Novis  et  exquifitis  eloquentije  itineribus  opus  eft,  per  quae  orator  faftidium 
aurium  effugiat,  utique  apud  eos  judices  qui  vi  aut  poteftate,  non  jure  et  legibus 
cognofcunt,  et  nee  accipiunt  tempera,  fed  conftituunt  :  nee  exfpeftandum  habent 
oratorem  dum  illi  libeat  de  ipfo  negotio  dicere,  fed  faspe  ultro  admonent,  atque  alio 
tranfgredientem  revocant  et  feftinare  fe  teftantur.  — Orator,  cap.  xix. 

Praecurrit  hoc  tempore  judex  dicentem,  et  nifi  aut  curfu  argumentorum,  aut  co- 
lore fententiarum,  aut  nitore  et  cultu  defcriptionum  invitatus  et  corruptus  eft,  aver- 
fatur  dicentem. 

Exigitur  enim  jam  ab  oratore  etiam  poeticus  decor,  non  Attii  aut  Pacuvii  veterno 
inquinatus,  fed  ex  Horatii,  et  Virgilii  et  Lucani  facrario  prolatus.  Horum  igitur 
auribus  et  judiciis  obtemperans,  noftrorum  oratorum  astas  pulchrior  et  ornatior  cx- 
ftitit. — Ibid.  cap.  xx. 

t  Lcntns  eft  in  principiis,  longus  in  narrationibus,  otiofus  circa  excefTus,  tarde 
commovctur,  rarb  incakfcit,  pauci  fcnfus  optimeeteum  quodam  lumine  terminantur, 
nihil  cxcerpere,  nihil  rcferre  poffis,  et  velut  in  aedificio  firmus  fane  paries  et  duiatu- 
rus,  fed  non  fatis  cxpolitus  ct  fplendidus. — Ibidem  cap.  xxii. 

dian, 
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dian,  whofe  poetical  merit  was  greatly  obfcured  by  his  afFcdlation, 
and  fondnefs  for  fplendid  cxpreffion  and  fentiment.  The  fame 
holds  equally  of  buildings  and  architedure.  The  Compofite  or- 
der of  pillars  came  into  ufe  about  this  time,  in  which  the  pro- 
portions and  ornaments  of  the  other  orders  were  combined,  in  or- 
der to  unite  as  much  variety  and  ornament  as  pofiible. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  made  a  matter  of  enquiry,  why  fo  many 
great  writers,  fuch  as  Tacitus,  Seneca,  Lucan,  and  others,  fl^ould 
have  appeared  after  the  dcftrudlion  of  the  Roman  manners  and  li- 
berty. But  it  fliould  be  coniidered,  that  even  although  the  bulk 
of  the  people  were  immerfed  in  luxury  and  vice,  the  education  ot 
the  principal  perfons  in  the  ftate  continued  for  a  long  time  the 
fame  with  what  it  had  been  in  the  ages  of  liberty,  Thrafea  and 
Helvidius,  Tacitus  and  Pliny,  were  brought  up  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  Cato  and  Cicero  had  been  formerly.  This  circumftance 
<:ontributed  to  uphold  the  tafle,  as  well  as  the  form  of  the  ilate, 
after  the  bulk  of  its  members  had  been  immerfed  in  the  deepell 
corruption  both  of  genius  and  manners. 

The  tafte  of  the  French  people  in  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  in 
which  luxury  had  attained  its  higheil:  pitch,  refembled  much  that 
of  the  Romans  at  the  periods  to  which  we  here  refer,  being  glaring, 
flafliy,  replete  with  tinfel  ornament,  and  perpetually  changing. 

The  fame  trifling  tafte  that  luxury  introduced  into  works  of 
literature  is  alfo  confpicuous  in  the  arts.  Ufeful  difcoveries  are 
negleded,  but  frivolous  conveniences  are  multiplied  to  a  great  de- 
gree. Inftruments  are  invented  to  ferve  the  purpofes  of  luxury  or 
indolence,  even  with  regard  to  the  moft  common  acflions  of  life. 
Thefe  are  now  increafed,  in  our  own  country,  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  form  a  fair  fubjedt  of  ridicule,  were  they  not  at  the  fame  time 
fymptoms  of  the  increafe  of  luxury  :  a  truly  ferious  confideration. 
We  might  at  firfl  imagine,  that  the  admiration  of  thefe  trifles 
was  no  more  than  the  indication  of  a  puerile  and  trifling  genius; 
b.ut  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  the  encouragement  of  fuch  fol- 

%  X  lie 
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lies  is  of  further  bad  confequence.  It  not  only  wades  the  time 
and  invention  of  the  ingenious,  but  is  alfo  itfelf  a  great  encourage- 
ment of  corruption,  by  furnifliing  the  materials  and  implements  of 
luxury.  Salluft  *  remarks,  with  great  judgment,  that  the  mind 
employed  upon  bad  arts  is  ready  for  the  reception  of  vices ;  and 
Mr.  Pope  -f*  has,  with  great  judgment,  placed  fuch  ufelefs  and 
trifling  contrivances  among  thofe  which  contribute  to  the  decline 
both  of  manners  and  tafle. 


SECT.     IV.      On   the   effects  of  luxury   upon    the    laws    and 

cujloms. 

Luxury,  as  it  increafes  the  fenfibility  with  refpedl  to  the  paf- 
fions,  conduces,  I  think,  to  render  the  laws  cruel  and  unfeeling, 
and  the  punifliments  difproportioned  to  the  offence.  Thus  the 
law  of  Eubulus  \,  at  Athens,  inflided  the  penalty  of  death  on  any 
who  fliould  propofe  to  apply  the  money  deflined  for  the  fup- 
port  of  the  theatres  to  the  public  fervice.  It  is  alfo  probable,  that 
many  of  the  cruel  punifhments  and  tortures  in  ufe  in  the  civil 
law,  were  partly  fuggefted  by  luxury,  as  they  were  moflly  confti- 
tuted  in  the  later  periods,  from  which  the  civil  law  of  Juflinian 
was  principally  compiled.  Perhaps  luxury  may  have  had  fome  in- 
fluence in  rendering  the  laws  of  England  more  fevere.  Some  of 
thofe  which  are  the  mofl  objeftionable  in  point  of  rigour,  feem  to 
have  fome  reference  to  this  caufe.  Thus  it  is  capital  to  deflroy  fruit- 
trees  in  a  garden,  or  even  a  cherry-tree  in  an  orchard,  or  to  break 
down  the  mound  of  a  filh-pond,  whereby  any  fifli,  of  whatever 
value,  may  efcape.     To  thcfe  might,  perhaps,  be  added  feveral  of 

*  Animus  imbutus  malis  artibus  baud  facile  lubidinibus  carebat. — Salluft.  Bell. 
Catil. 

t  Efiay  on  Man,   Ep.  ii.  1.  43.  Arc. 
X  In  Plut.  Quxft.  Platon.  p.  1011, 
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the  modern  game-laws,  which  inflidt  a  fcvere  penalty  on  the  do- 
ing, what  feems  to  be,  in  many  inftances,  a  natural  riglit,  and  this 
for  the  fake  only  of  adminiilering,  by  an  adl  of  tyranny,  to  the 
riotous  pleafure  of  a  few  individuals. 

The  increafe  of  luxury  alfo  caufes  the  laws  to  be  more  bulky 
and  voluminous, — It  was  a  flirewd  reply  of  the  Spartan,  who  being 
afked.  Why  Lycurgus  had  made  fo  itv^  laws  for  the  Lacedxmo- 
nians,  anfwered,  that,  "  To  men  of  few  words  few  laws  were 
fufficient."  The  fame  is,  however,  much  more  applicable  in  the 
prefent  inflance.  Where  men  are  moderate  in  their  defircs,  few 
laws  are  neceflary  ;  but  where  the  *  former  are  both  numerous 
and  exorbitant,  it  requires  the  latter  to  be  many  in  number,  in  or- 
der to  guard  againft  all  the  incroachments  of  vice  and  corruption,  and 
to  maintain  even  the  forms  of  fociety.  The  Roman  laws  afford  no- 
table inftances  for  the  illuftration  of  this  principle.  The  original 
laws  in  that  ftate,  or  at  leaft  the  firft  regular  digell  of  them,  were  fo 
few  as  to  be  contained  in  twelve  tables,  and  thofe  fo  fliort,  that  the 
very  -f-  children  were  accuftomed  to  learn  them  by  heart.  But  thefe, 
in  the  latter  empire,  were  increafed  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  fill  2,000 
volumes;  a  bulk  fcarcely  poffible  to  be  perufed  in  the  fpace  of  human 
life.  Thefe,  indeed,  were  abridged  and  arranged,  in  the  fucceed- 
ing  codes  and  digefts ;  but  the  gloffes  and  comments  that  followed 
were  fcarcely  lefs  numerous. 

The  bad  tafte  in  writing,  likewife  introduced  by  luxury,  had  an 
ill  effed:  upon  the  laws.  Mr.  Montefquieu  %  remarks,  that  the 
ftyle  of  the  laws  of  the  lower  empire  is  tumid,  florid,  and  oilenta- 
tious.  The  decrees  of  princes  were  made  to  refemble  the  compo- 
fitions   of  rhetoricians.     This  is  very  1|  properly  remarked  to  have 

•  It  is  a  remark  of  Plato,  quoted  by  Strabo,  that  where  there  are  many  laws,  the 
people  are  of  a  contentious,  quarrelfome  difpofition,  and  depraved  in  their  manners. 
— Strabon.  1.  vi. 

t  Ut  carmen  neceflaiium. —  Ciceron.  de  Leg.  1.  ii. 

J  Spirit  of  Laws,  b.  xxix.  ch.  16. 

H  Principles  of  Penal  Lav/. 
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been  a  great  caufe  of  their  feverity.     "  Poetical    licence  in  the 
compofition  of  laws  leads  to  fanguinary  confequences." 

Luxury  likewlfe,  by  the  inconftancy  and  caprice  it  induces,  is 
apt  to  make  the  laws  mutable,  frivolous,  and  ridiculous.  The 
laws  of  Athens  were  perpetually  changing ;  the  fame  was  the  cafe 
with  thofe  of  the  Roman  empire,  efpecially  in  latter  times,  when 
regulated  only  by  the  levity  or  caprice  of  the  prince.  Some  of 
thefe  abfurd  laws  feem  to  have  had  a  more  particular  reference  to 
luxury.  Athensus  lays,  that  it  was  death  by  the  laws  of  Perfia 
for  any  one,  the  king  or  his  eldefl  fon  excepted,  to  drink  the 
water  of  a  certain  dream.  The  Sybarites  had  a  law,  that  whofo- 
ever  difcovered  a  new  difli  or  delicacy,  fliould  have  the  exclufive  * 
privilege  of  tafting  it  for  a  year  afterwards.  The  fame  people 
baniflied  by  law  -f*  all  noify  trades,  however  ufeful  to  fociety, 
from  their  city,  and  even  cocks,  who  by  their  crowing  diilurbed 
their  luxurious  repofe. 

Luxury  alfo  appears  to  have  fome  influence  upon  cufloms. 
The  uneafinefs  and  irrefolution,  natural  to  people  in  this  condition 
of  life,  infpire  a  defire  of  change,  from  the  hope  of  attaining  fome 
new  pleafure  from  variety.  Cuftoms  therefore,  among  a  people  of 
this  defcription,  are  not  likely  to  be  flable  and  permanent.  The 
rapid  mutability  of  fafliions,  which  has  been  remarkable  in  all 
ages  among  luxurious  communities,  and  which  is  itfelf  a  fpecies  of 
luxurv,  is  an  inftance.  This  inftability,  however,  is  moflly  obferva- 
ble  in  moderate  climates,  where  the  indulgence  of  the  paffions  is 
combined  with  fome  degree  of  aftivity  j  fince,  where  the  heat  is 
excellive,  indolence  prevails  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  render  changes 
of  manners  or  culloms  very  uncommon. 

One  cuftom  or  practice,  that  has  been  pretty  generally  obferved 
to  be  produced  by  luxury,  is  that  which  is  generally  called  keep- 
ing bad  hours,  or  the  fetting-up  great  part  or  the   whole  of  the 

•  Athenxi,  1.  xii.  p.  I2I. 
i  Ibidem,  p.  Ji8. 

night. 
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night,  and  ufing  the  day-time  for  the  feafon  of  repofe.  Athe- 
naeus  %  mentions  fome  of  the  Greek,  proficients  in  luxury,  who 
made  it  their  boaft  never  to  have  feen  the  fun  rife  or  fet,  as  the 
night  was  the  only  time  when  they  were  not  at  reft.  Similar 
exaiftly  was  the  cafe  at  Rome,  where  the  fame  idle  boad:  was  the 
glory  of  the  profligates,  towards  the  clofe  ||  of  the  republic.  Feftus 
likewife  mentions,  that,  as  luxury  §  advanced,  the  time  of  meals 
became  later,  the  ancient  time  of  fupper  being  then  the  time  of 
dinner;  a  circumftance which  is,  at  prefent,  verified  in  the  cuftoms 
of  our  own  country,  and  is  no  fmall  indication  of  the  increafe  of 
luxury  and  corruption. 

SECT.     V.     On  the  effeSis  of  luxury  up-on  the  form  of  govern- 

ment. 

The  difpofition  and  temper  have  been  noticed  by  fome  of  tlie 
moft  accurate  obfervers  of  human  nature,  as  having  a  great  influ- 
ence in  producing  a  form  of  government  fuitable  to  them.  Thus 
Hippocrates  remarks,  that  the  indolent  and  cowardly  difpofition 
of  the  Afiatics  naturally  led  to  defpotifm,  and  the  aflivity  and  va- 
lour of  the  Europeans  to  a  free  government.  A  fimilar  influence 
may,  with  equal  truth,  be  afcribed  to  the  moral  character.  The 
experience  of  all  ages  has  demonftrated,  that  various  forms  of  go- 
vernment are  adapted  to  various  forms  and  degrees  of  public  virtue. 

Of  thofe  qualities  that  deviate  from  virtue,  none  perhaps  have 
had  greater  influence  in  this  way  than  luxury  ;  an  evil,  it  mull  be 
confefled,  which  it  is  eafier  to  condemn  *  than  to  avoid. 

X  Athenasi,  lib.  vi.   p.  273. 

11  At  nofmet  ipfos  ducimus  fortunatos  quod  nee  orientem  folem  videniiis  iiec  oc« 
cidentem. — Columell.  de  Re  Ruft.    lib.  i. 

§  Cxna  apud  antiques  dicebatur  quod  nunc  eft  prandlum. — Fefti.  lib.  iii. 

Scenfas  Sabini  coenas  vocabaiit  qu«  autem  nunc  prandia  funt. — Feft.  lib.  17. 

*  — — accufare  aliquanto   facilius  eft,   quani  vitare. — Valcr.  Maxim.    lib.   ix. 
c,  I. 
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I  fliall  now  offer  fome  remarks  on  the  influence  of  this  quality 
upon  the  different  kinds  of  government. 

A  republican  government  of  the  democratical  kind  is  utterly 
averfe  to  luxury  in  all  its  branches  and  degrees.  The  love 
of  equality  is  the  principle,  and  indeed  the  very  conflitution 
of  fuch  a  government.  The  lavi^s  incident  thereto  provide  for  an 
equality  in  point  of  rank  and  authority,  and  have  for  their  objedt 
to  render  *  fortunes  equal  in  like  manner.  In  a  flate  therefore 
thus  appointed,  luxury  can  have  no  place,  as  that  is  folely  founded 
on  inequality  of  fortune;  which  enables  thofe  who  poffefs  a  larger, 
fliare  to  enjoy  the  conveniences  procured  by  the  labour  of  others. 

The  love  of  frugality  is  another  principle  of  this  government. 
The  equality  of  the  people  requires  that  they  fliould  all  partake 
alike  of  the  fame  advantages,  and  confequently  talle  the  fame 
pleafures  and  the  fame  hopes ;  which  can  only  be  done  by  a  gene- 
ral frugality. 

This  quality  limits  the  defire  of  acquiring,  to  what  is  neceffary 
for  a  man's  felf  or  his  family.  What  is  fuperfluous,  is  devoted  to 
the  ffate.  Thus  the  generals  and  commanders,  in  the  early  ages  of 
Rome,  when  they  returned  from  an  expedition — not  loaded,  like  the 
moderns,  with  the  plunder  of  their  country,  but  with  the  fpoils  of 
an  enemy — applied  the  treafure  thus  acquired  to  the  public  fer- 
vice,  and  were  content  with  their  own  private  fortune.  Cincin- 
natus  returned  to  the  plough  after  he  had  refigned  the  didlator- 
fliip ;  Fabricius  returned,  in  like  manner,  from  the  Confulate ; 
and  Manius  Curius,  who  could  contemn 

"  Riches,   though  offered  from  the  hand  of  +  kings," 

deemed  that  a  fufficient  portion  of  land  that  was  competent  to 
provide  for  his  fupport. 

The  abolition  of  money  had  the  fime   effcdl  at  Sparta,  joined 

*  Sec  the  laws  of  Solon,  Lycurgus,  Romulus,  and  Plato  de  Lcgibus, 
t  Milton's  Paradife  Regained,  b.  ii.  1.  449. 

with 
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with  the  equal  divifion  of  landed  property.  Frugality  was  there 
unavoidable,  and  equality  followed  of  courfe,  where  money  was 
unknown  :  luxury,  therefore,  could  have  no  place  in  fuch  a  ftate,  as 
being  altogether  oppofite  to  its  principles  and  conftitution. 

It  is  not,  indeed,  to  be  denied,  that  luxury  has  found  its  way 
into  republican  governments,  and  particularly  the  two  laft  men- 
tioned. But  it  fliould  be  obferved,  that  this  has  been  always  at- 
tended with  the  fubverfion  of  the  principles  and  conftitution  of 
the  ftate.  The  Spartan  government  declined,  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  money,  in  the  time  of  Agis  ;  which  brought  with  it  all 
the  evils  attendant  on  luxury :  and  the  vaft  fums  acquired  by  pri- 
vate perfons,  in  the  later  times  of  the  Roman  republic,  and  the 
corruption  necelTarily  attendant,  laid  the  bafis  of  that  fubor- 
dination  and  dependence,  which  afterwards  took  place  among 
them. 

Nothing,  in  fhort,  can  be  imagined  more  adverfe  to  the  genius, 
of  a  republic  than  luxury.  The  greateft  virtue,  in  fuch  a  conftitu- 
tion, is  a  fupereminent  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  ftate,  and  a 
preference  of  that  to  any  private  gratification.  But  public  fpl- 
rit  is,  as  has  been  before  remarked,  inconfiftent  with  luxury; 
which  is  a  paftion  felfifli  in  the  extreme,  and,  when  indulged, 
fwallows  up  all  the  others.  The  Athenians,  a  little  before 
their  fubjedtion  to  the  Macedonian  yoke,  affbrd  a  notable  ia- 
ftance  of  this  eft"ed:  of  luxury.  At  that  important  crifis,  the  ho- 
nourable diftindlions  with  them  were,  a  habit  of  gaming,  and  of 
giving  coftly  feafts  and  entertainments  *.  The  fordid  gratification 
of  the  palate  became  the  ftudy,  and  exercifed  the  invention  of  the 
inhabitants;  whilrt:  the  fchools  of  philofophy,  and  of  the  ancient 
fages,  that  infpired  the  genius  of  Sophocles  and  Plato,  were  in  vain 
open  for  inftru6tion,  and  indeed — as  fimilar  inftitutions  are  at  pre- 
fent  in  our  own  country,  which  does  but  too  much  refemble  the 
ftate  of  Athens   in  thefe  particulars — held  in  contempt,  as  fitted 

*  Athenaei,  lib.  xiv.  p.  614. 

only 
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only  for  the  formal  and  reclufe,  and  beneath  the  notice  of  the 
man  of  bufinefs,  deftined  to  the  exalted  and  adive  fpheres  of  life. 
One  inftance  of  their  depravity,  about  this  period,  is  particularly 
noted  by  Athenseus  *,  which  was,  that  they  conferred  the 
freedom  of  their  city — the  higheft:  mark  of  refpedl  fliewn  to  kings 
and  potentates— upon  two  men,  whofe  only  merit  was,  that  their 
father  had  been  eminent  in  the  art  of  cookery. 

Luxury,  however,  though  contrary  to  the  fpirit  of  republican 
government  altogether,  is  not  alike  injurious  to  all.  Several  cir- 
cumftances  may  concur,  which  render  it  more  or  lefs  hurtful  to 
one  than  another.  Thus  I  am  apt  to  believe  that  luxury  is  more 
prejudicial  to  a  ftate  of  fmall,  than  to  one  of  large  extent,  as  there 
is  reafon  to  apprehend,  that  the  body  of  the  people  would  be 
fooner  corrupted  by  it. 

This  is  probably  the  reafon  why  the  Swifs  cantons — which, 
though  ariftocratical  in  form,  are  of  fo  enlarged  a  kind,  as  to  ap- 
proach in  their  nature  and  principles  to  democracies — have  en- 
adled  fuch  ftrid  fumptuary  laws,  and  are  fo  anxious  to  enforce 
tiiem.  This  was  probably  one  of  the  reafons  why  luxury  did  not 
deftroy  Rome  fo  quickly  as  it  did  Athens.  In  the  former,  the  ill 
effeds  of  luxury,  in  the  capital,  were  counteradled,  or  at  leafl  re- 
tarded, by  fome  remains  of  virtue  in  the  reft  of  the  ftate  ;  whereas 
at  Athens,  when  the  city  became  corrupt  the  ftate  was  undone. 
Indeed,  at  Rome,  when  the  contagion  became  general,  it  was 
more  irretrievably  ruined,  as  the  body  of  corruption  was  fo  much 
larger. 

The  fame  rule  holds,  nearly,  with  refped  to  the  political  power 
or  influence  of  any  particular  ftate.  By  how  much  the  lefs  this  is, 
the  more  caution  is  requifite  in  attending  to  the  manners  of  the 
people.  Republican  ftates  may  be  ruined  two  ways,  either  by 
foreign  force  or  internal  ufurpation.     By  fo  much  weaker  as  any 

*  Athenaci,  lib.  iii.  p.  iig. 

ftate 
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■ftate  is,  it  is  fo  much  more  liable  to  the  former  of  thefe  events. 
Thus  Athens  fell  under  the  Macedonian  dominion,  before  any  pri- 
vate citizen  could  acquire  power  or  influence  fufficient  to  feize  the 
governme;it ;  v/hilft  Rome,  being  much  more  ftrong  and  powerful, 
was  liable  only  to  fall  from  an  internal  caufe.  Hence  fmall  and 
weak  republics  are  fubjed;  to  a  greater  number  of  dangers  from 
luxury  than  large  or  potent  ones,  and  of  courfe,  it  is  neceflary 
for  them  to  be  more  attentive  in  guarding  againft  its  progrcfs. 
It  is  highly  wcithy  the  notice  of  the  political  obferver,  that  the 
immediate  effeds  of  luxury  and  corruption  upon  republican  go- 
vernments, often  nearly  refemble  thofe  that  accompany  the  in- 
creafe  or  confirmation  of  liberty. 

The  ancient  Cretan  *  government,  in  the  time  of  Xenophon 
and  Plato,  was  (as  I  have  elfewhere  obferved)  founded  upon  a 
model  fimilar  to  that  of  Sparta,  which  inclined  rather  to  an  arif- 
tocratical  form.  The  people,  during  the  time  the  old  conditution 
lafted,  were  moderate  and  virtuous,  and  efpecially  remarkable  for 
the  attachment  they  bore  to  their  country.  In  the  time  of  Poly- 
bius  -f-,  their  government  had  become  purely  democratical,  and  at 
that  period  the  manners  of  the  people  were  grown  to  the  laft  de- 
gree vicious  and  corrupt.  Exadlly  the  fame  change  took  place  in 
the  Carthaginian  republic,  when  on  the  eve  of  its  ruin  j  which  laft 
is  imputed  by  Polybius,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  this  alteration  in 
the  nature  of  the  government. 

A  change  of  a  fimilar  kind  took  place  at  Athens  in  the  decline 
of  her  fortune.  The  court  of  Areopagus — an  admirable  expe- 
dient for  tempering  the  precipitation,  ralhnefs,  and  caprice  of  the 
democracy — was  abolillied,  and  the  people  left  without  any  check 
upon  their  proceedings ;  which  foon  became  as  irregular  and  in- 
conftant  as  violent  and  impetuous :  and  the  confequence  was,  that 

*  Ariftotle,  lib.  ii.  c.  lo.  De  republic— Strabon,  lib.  x, 
t  B.  vi.  extr.  3. 

^  Y  the 
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the  beft  and  ableft  men  in  the  ftate  were  rejeded  from  public  em- 
ployments, and  none  put  into  office  but  the  flattering  demagogues, 
who  were  themfelves  liable  to  be  difplaced  on  the  mofl  frivolous 
and  abfurd  occafions.  The  fame  unfteadinefs  prevented  the  allies 
of  that  people  having  any  confidence  in  them,  and  encouraged  their 
enemies,  as  their  friendfhip  or  enmity  were  equally  uncertain  and 
wavering  ;  and  it  was  really  by  taking  advantage  of  this  verfatility 
of  condud,  that  Philip  gained  thofe  advantages  that  afterwards 
rendered  him  mafter  of  Greece. 

The  fame  artifice  was  employed  at  Rome,  towards  the  clofe  of  the 
republic.  Marius,  Pompey,  and  Caefar  all  attained,  in  their  turns, 
the  fupreme  power,  by  affeding  to  enlarge  the  privileges  of  the 
people,   and  to  deprefs  the  ariftocratical  part  of  the  conftitution. 

Nor  are  the  caufes  of  this  alteration  in  the  nature  of  the  govern- 
ment, which  at  firft  fight  appear  fo  remote  from  the  end  ia 
which  it  ufually  terminates,  difficult  to  be  traced.  People  *  as 
they  become  more  corrupt,  grow  more  impatient  under  the  re- 
ilraint  of  law.  One  great  motive  of  obedience  in  a  republic  is 
virtue,  and  that  fpecies  of  it  efpecially  called  public  fpirit,  which 


*  It  is  manifeft,  that  the  long  continuance  of  profperity  muft  give  birth  to  coftly 
a;ad  luxurious  manners,  and  that  the  minds  of  men  will  be  heated   with  ambitious 
contefts,  and  become  too  eager  and  afpiring  in  the  purfuit  of  dignities  ;  and  as  thefe 
evils  are  continually  increafed,  the  defire  of  power  and  rule,   and  the  imagined   ig- 
nominy of  remaining  in  a  fubjcft  ftate,  will  firft  begin  to  work  the  ruin  of  the  re- 
public ;  arrogance  and  luxury  will  afterwards  advance  it;  and,  in  the  end,  the  change 
will  be  completed  by  the  people,  when  the  avarice  of  fome  is  found   to  injure  and 
opprefs  them,  and  the  ambition  of  others  fwclls    their  vanity,  and   poifons  them 
with  flattering  hopes.     For  then,  being  infiamed  with  rage,  and  following  only  the 
didates  of  tbeir  paffions,  they  no-  longer  will  fubmit  to  any  controul,   or  be  con- 
tented v/ith  an  equal  fhare  in  the  adminiftration,  in  conjuiidion  with   their  rulers, 
but  will   draw  to  themfelves  the  intire   fovereignty  and   fupreme   dircdion  of  all , 
affairs..    When  this  is  done,  the  government  will  aflume,  indeed,  the  faireft  of  all 
names,  that  of  a  free  and  popular  ftate,  but  will,   in  truth,  be  the  greateft  of  all« 
sylUy  the  gavernmcnt  of  the  multitude.— Hampton's  Polybius,  b.  vi.  extr.  3. 

excites. 
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excites  people  to  obey  the  laws  fro;n  the  principles  of  jufticc  and 
public  utility.  But  in  a  corrupt  fociety  thefe  principles  *  arc  no 
farther  confidered  than  as  they  may  ferve  as  fpecious  pretences  to 
cover  ambition  or  luft  of  power.  Fear  is  with  fuch  a  people  the 
fole  motive  of  reilraint,  and,  as  a  republican  form  of  government 
is  not  poflefTed  of  a  power  fo  coercive  as  fome  others,  of  confe- 
quence  a  greater  loofe  is  given  to  the  irregularity  and  outrage  of 
abandoned  or  unprincipled  individuals.  But  fuch  a  democracy, 
however  it  may  afilime  the  femblance  of  freedom,  is  in  reality 
a  corrupt  anarchy  only,  or  the  flrife  among  a  number  of  ambi- 
tious leaders,  which  of  them  (hall  firft  feize  the  liberty  and  property 
of  his  fellow-citizens.  When  a  decided  fiiperiority  is  obtained, 
the  ftate  naturally  falls  into  abjedl  fubmiflion,  for  which  it  had 
been  before  prepared,  by  the  irregular  and  outrageous,  though 
weakening,  paroxyfm  of  mutiny  and  revenge. 

This  change  from  a  regular  government,  to  that  of  the  multi- 
tude, and  from  that  to  an  abfolute  dominion,  is  finely  defcribed 
by  Polybius ;  whofe  almofl  prophetic  genius  exprefsly  foretold 
what  afterwards  took  place  at  Rome.  "  Thofe  who  had  acquired 
the  greatefl  wealth,"  fays  that  eminent  writer,  *'  being  eager  like- 
wife  to  pofTefs  the  fovereign  rule,  and  not  able  to  obtain  it  by 
their  own  ftrength  and  virtue,  endeavoured  to  draw  the  people  to 
their  fide,  fcattering  among  them,  with  profufion,  all  their  riches, 
and  employing  every  method  of  corruption,  till  by  degrees  they  had 
taught  them  to  fix  their  whole  attention  on  the  gifts  wherewith  they 
were  fuftained,  and  rendered  the  people's  avidity  fubfervient  to  the 
views  of  their  own  wild  ambition.  And  thus  the  frame  of  the 
democracy  was  diffolved,  and  gave  place  to  the  rule  of  violence 
and  force.  For,  when  once  the  people  are  accuftomed  to  be  fed 
without  any  coft  or  labour,  and  to  derive  all  their  means  of  fub- 
fiftence  from  the  wealth  of  the  other  citizens,  if  at  this  time  fome 

*  See  Spirit  of  Laws,  b.  viii.  ch.  2.    On  the  corruption  of  the  principles  of  de*    . 
mocracy. 

3  Y  2  bold 
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bold  and  cnterprifing  leader  fliould  arife,  whofe  poverty  has  fhut 
him  out  from  all  the  honours  of  the  ftate,  then  commences  the 
o'overnment  of  the  multitude  j  who  run  together  in  tumultuous  af- 
femblies,  and  are  hurried  into  every  kind  of  violence,  aflaffinations, 
banifliments,  and  divifion  of  lands,  till,  being  reduced  at  laft  to  a 
Hate  of  favage  anarchy,  they  once  more  find  a  mafler  and  a  mo- 
narch, and  lubmit  themfelves  to  arbitrary  *  fway." 

Luxury  is  contrary  to  the  fpirit  of  an  ariftccratical  government, 
I  mean  here  an  enlarged  and  good  one,  as  well  as  it  is  to  a  demo- 
cratical.  The  fpirit  of  moderation  is  the  proper  virtue  of  an  arif- 
tocracy  ;  and  this  fupplies  the  place,  and  indeed  nearly  refembles 
the  fpirit,  of  equality  in  a  popular  ftate  :  but  this  fpirit  of  modera- 
tion is  utterlyinconfiftent  with  luxury  j  whofe  eflence,  as  it  were, 
confifts  in  the  rivalfliip  for  fuperiority.  Were  luxury,  therefore, 
to  take  place  among  the  rich  or  governing  party  in  an  ariftocratical 
ftate,  it  would  fubvert  that  feeming  equality  which  the  conftitution 
requires  ftiould  be  preferved  between  the  nobles  and  the  people, 
and  that  real  equality  which  they  ought  to  preferve  amongft  one 
another.  Every  one  would  be  vying  with  his  neighbour :  in- 
trigues would  be  formed :  the  people  opprefted  to  fupply  their  ex- 
travagance :  the  nobles  themfelves  would  degenerate  into  a  fet  of 
defpotic  tyrants :  and  a  government  thus  conftituted  would,  per- 
haps, be  the  moft  grievous  and  intolerable  of  any.  The  fump- 
tuary  laws  of  Venice  and  Genoa  are  founded  upon  this  principle  -f-. 
Thefc  are  eftabliftied,  not  from  a  regard  to  the  prefervation  of  the 
virtue  of  the  people,  but  to  prevent  intrigue  and  innovation  : 
which  is  evidenced  in  this  inftance,  that  thofe  who  are  too  con- 
temptible to  merit  regard,  may  be  profufe  without  danger — fuch  as 
the  common  courtezans — whilft  thofe  who  contribute  to  their  ex- 
travagance are  obliged  to  pafs  their  lives  in  the  moft  private  man- 

*  Polyb.  b.  vi.  cxtr.  i. 
t  Sp.  of  Laws,  b.  V.  ch.  8. 

L  .  _  ner. 
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ner.  Luxury,  therefore,  in  an  ariftocratical  government,  is  only 
permitted  to  that  rank  of  people  who  have  leaft  ability  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  fuch  a  liberty. 

Luxury  is  more  adapted  to  the  nature  of  a  monarchy.  As  there 
are,  in  that  form  of  government,  various  ranks  and  degrees  of  peo- 
ple, which  are  necefTary  to  be  preferved  and  kept  up  by  outward 
(liew  and  appearance,  this  requires  that  the  expences  of  each  rank 
fhould  vary  one  from  the  other,  and  that  luxury  fliould  increafe  as 
the  rank  of  the  perfon  rifes,  from  the  peafant  to  the  prince  upon 
the  throne.  But  the  luxury  proper  for  a  monarchy  is  fuch  as 
chieriy  refpedls  vanity  and  perfonal  diilindion  ;  and  which  is  con- 
ned:ed  with  emulation,  and  fomewhat  of  an  adlive  life.  That  kind 
of  it  which  is  connefted  with  fenfual  gratification,  which  is  al- 
ways apt  to  produce  meannefs  and  cowardice,  is  equally  injurious 
to  a  monarchy  as  to  a  republic.  The  principle  of  a  monarchy  is 
honour,  and  a  kwi^  of  perfonal  dignity  and  elevation  of  mind,  com- 
bined with  a  military  fpirit  and  defire  of  difl;in<flion.  But  how  are 
thefe  qualities  to  be  expelled  to  be  found  amongft  a  people  whofe  fole 
fludy  is  their  private  gratification  ;  who  compafs  *  fea  and  land  to 
find  materials  for  indulgence  of  their  appetites ;  and  who  have  ren- 
dered themfelves  fo  effeminate,  by  their  luxurious  excefles,  as  to 
make  even  their  fex  doubtful  ?  Will  thefe  fupport  the  military 
virtues ;  will  thefe  maintain  the  rank  and  glory  of  a  monarchy, 
upon  which  its  very  exigence  is  founded  ?  The  inference  is  plain. 

Is  there  then  no  form  of  government  that  is  congenial  to  luxurv, 
that  vice  that  has  fpread  fo.  widely,  and  whofe  influence  is  daily 
increafing  ?  Defpotifm  is  of  this  kind,  which  is  connedled  wiih 
luxury  by  the  reciprocal  obligation  of  produce  and  fupport.  Lux- 
ury is  the  parent  of  defpotifm,  and  defpotifm. as  naturally  engendcrj 
luxury. 

The  eaftern  nations,  into  whofe  conftitutions  defpotifm  is,  as  it 


Vefcendi  caufa  terra  marique  omnia  ex^uirere.— fialluft.  Bell,  Catihn. 
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were,  naturally  interwoven,  have  in  all  ages  been  famous  for  their 
luxury  and  corruption.  The  facred  writers -f- defcribe  them  in 
this  manner  J  and  many  denunciations  of  the  vengeance  of  the  Al- 
mighty againft  the  Jews  were  delivered  on  account  of  their  adopt- 
ing the  corruptions  of  thefe  people. 

Xenophon  J  fp°aks  in  particular  terms  of  the  corrupt  manners,, 
as  well  as  of  the  luxury  and  effeminacy,  of  the  Afiatics ;  and  a 
ftriking  pifture  of  the  profligate  enjoyments  of  the  Babylonians  is^ 
given  by  ||  Quintus  Curtius.  Hippocrates  *  defcribes  the  Afiatics 
;n  genera],  as  luxurious,  timid,  and  effeminate;  and  this  part  of 
their  charadler  he  points  out  as  the  principal  caufe  of  the  defpotic 
government  that  has  uniformly  prevailed  among  them.  Afia,  in- 
deed, appears  to  have  been  the  great  emporium,  both  of  luxury 
and  defpotifm,  to  the  refl  of  the  world,  from  the  earliefl:  ages  to 
the  prefent  time. 

The  introdudtion  of  the  Perfian  gold  and  luxuries  into  Greece, 
particularly  into  Athens  and  Sparta,  debafed  their  manners,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  the  Macedonian  yoke.  Sallufl,  I  have  before 
obferved,  afcribes  the  profufe  luxury,  and  confequent  corruption, 
of  the  Romans,  to  the  contagion  imported  from  that  country ;  and 
Livy  §  derives  it  from  the  fame  origin,  but  dates  it  from  an  earlier 

t  Ifaiah  Hi.  16.' — Ezekiel  xvi. 

J  Cyropaed.  1.  viii. 

II  Lib.  V. 

•  De  Aeribus,  Aquis,  et  Locis,  cap.  xxxix. 

§  Luxuriae  enim  peregrinae  origo  ab  exercitu  Aftatico  inve6la  in  urbem  efV.  Ij 
primum  ledos  aeratos,  veftcm  ftragulam  preciofam,  plagulas,  &  alia  textilia,  &  quae 
tum  magnificas  fuppcllf6lilis  habebantur,  monopodia  &  abacos,  Romam  advexerunt. 
Turn  pfaltrix  fambucis  tiiiquc,  &  convivialia  ludionum  obleftamenta  addita  epulis: 
cpulae  quoque  ipfe,  &  cura  &  fumptu  majore  apparari  caeptae  :  tum  coquus,  viliffi- 
mum  antiquis  mancipium,  &  oeftimatione  &  ufu,  in  prctio  efle  ;  &  quod  minifterium 
fuerat  ars  haberi  cajpta.  Vix  tamcn  ilia,  qux  tum  confpiciebantur,  femina  erant 
futurae  luxurix. — Livii,  lib.  xxxix. 

Livy  is  here  fpcaking  of  the  luxuries  brought  from  Afia  by  the  army  of  Scipio 
Afiaticus,  above  an  hundred  years  before  Sylla  led  his  army  into  that  country. 

2.  period. 
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period.  How  far  the  late  vaft  importations  of  Afiatic  wealth 
from  the  Eaft  Indies — much  of  which,  there  is  reafon  to  believe, 
was  acquired  by  means  not  very  different  from  thofe  employed  by 
the  Romans — may  conduce  to  alter  the  form  of  government  in  this 
country,  is  a  ferious  confideration. 

This  effedt  of  luxury,   in   producing  an  abfolute  government, 
was  well  underflood  by  thofe  who  meant  to  fupport  or  eredl  a  ty- 
rannical dominion  over  others.     Cyrus,  in  order  to  keep  the  Ly- 
dians  in  fubjedlion,  enadled,  that  they  fliould  pradife  only  mean 
and  infamous   profeffions,  and  fuch  as  were  fubfervient  to  luxur}'. 
Dionyfius  Halicarnaflenfis  tells  us,  that  Ariftodemus,  the  tyrant  of 
Cumx,  "  in  order  that  no  manly  or  generous  fpirit  might  fpring 
up  in  the  reft  of  the  citizens,  refolved  to  effeminate,  by  education, 
the  w^hole  race  of  the  youth  then  bringing  up  in  the  city ;  and 
with  that  view  he  fupprelTed  the  fchools,  and  the  exercife  of  arm.v 
and  changed  the  manner  of  living  before  in  ufe  among  the  youth  : 
for  he  ordered  the  boys  to  wear  their  hair  long,  like  girls ;  to  dye 
it  yellow  ;  to  curl  it,  and   to  faften  thefe  curls   to  cauls  of  net- 
work;   to  wear  embroidered  veils,   that   reached  down    to    their 
feet,  and  over  thefe  thin  and  foft  mantles,  and  to  pafs  their  lives  \x\. 
the  fhadcj  and  when  they  went  to  the  fchools— where  dancing, 
playing  upon  the   flute,  and   fuch   kinds  of  mufical  inflruments, , 
were  taught — their  governefles  attended  them  with  umbrellas  and 
fans,  wafhed  them  with  their  own  hands  when  they  bathed,  and 
fupplied  them  with  combs,  alabafter  pots  of  precious  ointment, 
and  looking-glailes.     By  this  education  he  continued  to  enervate 
the  minds   of  the  youth,   till  they  had  palled  %  their  twentieth 
year."      The   fame  policy   was     adopted    by   Auguflus    Casfar  1[. 
"When  it  was  propofed  to  him  by  the  fenate  to  revive  the  ancient 

%  Spelman's  Dionyf.  Halic.  b.  vii.  ch.  g.  j-      i;    ;.;t    ; 

II  Dion.  Caff.  lib.  liv.: Pylades  the  comedian  told  Auguftus,  that  itwas  very. 

fuitable  to  his  intentions  and  plan  of  government,  that  the  attention  of  the  p:opIc 
{hould  be  beftowed  on  players  and  dancers. — Ibidem,  Dion,  Caff. 

R.omaa. 
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jRoman  difcipline  with  regard  to  morals,  he  eluded  their  requefts, 
.being  fenfible  that  a  corrupt  and  luxurious  fyflem  of  manners  was 
befl  fuited  to  the  government  he  wiflied  to  introduce.  Tiberius, 
for  a  fimilar  reafon,  difcouraged  the  attempts  of  the  ^diles  to  re- 
form the  luxury*  of  the  table  :  that  wicked,  but  difcerning,  tyrant 
.plainly  difcovered  how  fuitable  the  corruption  of  manners  was  to 
-the  fupport  of  tyranny. 

The  Romans,  likewife,  ufed  the  fame  means  to  ftrengthen  their 
dominion  over  thofe  whom  they  had  conquered.  Tacitus  -f  tells 
us,  that  the  implements  and  inticements  of  luxury  were  introduced 
by  them  among  the  Britons,  in  order,  by  coiTupting  their  man- 
ners, to  rivet  the  chains  of  flavery. 

The  means  by  which  luxury  and  corruption  produce  this  form 
of  government  hardly  need  to  be  explained.  Freedom  requires  for 
its  enjoyment,  as  weU  as  its  prefervation,  an  adtive,  vigorous,  and 
courageous  mind  ;  principles  of  equity  and  juftice  imprinted  upon 
the  heart ;  and,  above  all,  a  fpirit  of  equality  ij:  and  frugality  in  the 
conduit:  all  which  luxury  tends  to  fubvert  and  deflroy.  Liberty, 
without  thefe  requifites,  would  probably  be  the  moft  dreadful 
fcourge  that  could  be  inflidted  upon  human  nature.  When  every 
vice  is  increafing,  the  coercive  power  that  fliould  reftrain  them  is 
diminidied,  and  the  very  fecurities  ||  of  freedom  are  fure  to  be  con- 
verted into  an  afylum  for  the  wicked,  and  the  confequent  deilruc- 

*  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  iri.  c.  52,  53, 54, 

t  Paulatimque  difceflum  ad  delinimcnta  vitiorum,  porticus  et  talnea,  et  convi- 
viorum  elegantiani  :  idque  apud  imperitos  humanitas  vocabatar,  cum  pars  fervitutis 
eflet. — Taciti  Agricol.  cap.  xxi. 

X  We  muft  lay  it  down  as  a  certain  truth,  that  a  corrupt  ftate,  that  had  heen  fub- 
jedled  to  the  dominion  of  a  prince,  can  never  become  free,  though  that  prince  and 

his  whole  race  fliould  be  extinguiflicd. This  corruption  and   inaptitude  to  live 

in  freedom  arifcs  from  an  inequality  in  the  ftate.— Machiavcl's  Political  Difcouries 
en  the  Firft  Decad  of  Livy,  chap,  xviii. 

y  The  Porcian  law  at  Rome  was  in  a  good  mcafure  the  caufc  of  the  profcriptions, 
by  the  protc*flion  it  afforded, 

tion 
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tion  of  the  good.  Defpotlfm,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  though  in  the  end  it 
increafes  the  evil,  is,  perhaps,  the  only  remedy  the  vices  of  men 
will  admit. 

When  the  more  generous  and  noble  principles  upon  which  men 
adl,  fuch  as  virtue,  moderation,  and  honour,  are  fubvcrted,  no 
m-otive  of  reftraint  but  fear  can  remain.  This  is  the  principle  of 
defpotifm ;  and  its  fimplicity  and  u^iiformity  are  not  ill  fuited  to  the 
timid  and  indolent  charadler  *  infpired  by  luxury. 

The  means  by  which  defpotifm,  in  its  turn,  produces  luxury 
and  corruption,  are  equally  plain. 

Firft,  it  is  the  intereft  of  the  prince  that  they  fhould  prevail ; 
and,  in  general,  the  example  originates  with  him. 

A  man,  whom  his  fenfes  every  moment  inform  that  he  is  every 
thing,  and  his  fubjedls  nothing,  is  of  courfe  lazy,  voluptuous,  and 
ignorant.  He  has  no  need  to  deliberate,  to  contrive,  or  to  debate; 
he  has  only  to  will. 

But,  independently  of  the  immediate  influence  or  example  of  the 
prince,  the  very  nature  of  the  government  itfelf  tends  in  a  high 
degree  to  produce  this  effed:.  Luxury  is,  indeed,  almoft  the  only 
employment  left,  in  defpotic  ftates,  for  thofe  whofe  rank  is  fuperior 
to  gaining  a  livelihood  by  labour.  The  jealoufy  and  ignorance  at- 
tendant upon  a  defpotic  government,  as  well  as  its  fimplicity,  pre- 
vent any  application  *to  public  affairs  -,  and  mental  employments 
are  difcouraged  on  the  fame  account.  What  then  is  left  to  employ 
the  time,  but  the  indulgence  of  the  paffions  and  appetites  ?  This 
abufe,  therefore,  of  fervitude,  as  it  is  properly  ftyled  by  Mr.  Mon- 
tefquieu  -f-,  is  natural  to  this  kind  of  government. 

The  danger,  likewife,  in  which  every  individual  daily  lives,  un- 
der a  defpoiic  adminifl ration,  is  a  flrong  perfuafive  to  every  one  to 
make  what  advantage  he  can  of  the  prefent  moment. 

*  Epicurus  taught,  that  the  fear  of  punifhment  was  the  only  motive  that  pre- 
vented the  commillipn  of  bad  adtions. — Plutarch's  Morals. 
\  Sp.  of  Laws,  b.  vii,  ch.  4. 
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It  was  faid  of  a  Perfian  nobleman,  that  he  never  went  from  the 
prefence  of  the  prince  without  fatisfying  himfelf  that  his  head  was 
flill  on  his  fhoulders.  A  government  that  would  juftify  the 
propriety  of  fuch  an  examination,  v/ould  naturally  tend  to  render 
every  man  defirous  to  enjoy  the  prefent  inflant,  and  to  crowd  into 
it  as  many  pleafures  as  poffible,  in  order  to  make  amends,  by  fuch 
accumulation,  for  the  fliortnefs  or  uncertainty  of  their  continuance  : 
pleafure,  therefore,  with  them,  is  not,  as  with  us,  a  matter  of  re- 
laxation or  amufement,  but  conftitutes  the  bufinefs  and  employ- 
ment of  life. 

A  people  in  the  condition  above  defcribed,  enervated  by  luxury, 
and  fubdued  by  defpotifm,  appear  at  firft  fight  to  have  no  hopes  of 
redrefs.  The  mutual  fupport  which  defpotifm  and  corruption  of 
manners  afford  to  one  another,  prevent  any  effeftual  reform  of 
either.  Commotions,  indeed,  and  difturbances,  frequently  take 
place  ;  but  thefe  agitations  are  far  from  refembling  the  exertions  or  . 
,■{;  emotions  of  a  free  people:  they  are  either  the  agonies  of  nature 
under  her  fufFerings,  or  the  corrupt  conteft  of  violence  and  rapacity, 
to  decide  which  party  fhall  firft  feize  the  power  of  tyrannizing 
over  the  lives  and  property  of  their  fellow-creatures. 

Yet  even  thi5'  fituation  of  mankind,  though  highly  deplorable, 
is  not  always  entirely  defperate.  Corruption  and  tyranny,  when 
augmented  to  a  certain  degree,  fometimes  accomplifh  their  own 
deftrudionj  and  the  afflided  people,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  may  have 
grounds  to  hope  for  relief,  even  from  the  excefs  of  their  fufFerings, 
and,  as  Milton  expreifes  it,  '*  take  refolution  from  defpair."— i 
Idlenefs,  profligacy,  and  corruption  of  manners,  with  the  other 
vices  attendant  upon  luxury,  naturally  tend  to  inipair  the  force  of 
a  ftate,  and  diminifli  its  political  confequence.  The  expence, 
likewife,  with  which  luxury  is  neceflarily  accompanied,  tends  to 
impoverifh  the  government,  and  thereby  prevents  that  influence  that 
.is  afforded  by  riches. 

X  Fcrgufon's  tliftory  of  Civil  Society,  part  vi.  fcdl.  6. 
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Thefe  circumftances  encourage  fomc  of  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries to  invade  that  whofe  fituation  is  as  above  defcribed ;  and  in 
general  the  reGftance  is  hut  moderate.  As  the  principles  of  virtue 
and  honour  are  baniflied  from  fuch  a  fociety,  the  people  are  feldom 
zealous  in  its  defence.  F'ear,  which  is  with  them  the  principle  of 
adlion,  is  always  of  a  treacherous  as  well  as  flavi(h  nature ;  and, 
where  the  impending  danger  does  not  threaten,  is  as  likely  to  in- 
duce its  votaries  to  fight  againfl  their  country,  as  in  its  defence, 
efjiecially  as  they  are  not  impelled  by  motives  of  interefl — as  there  is 
no  one  who  loves  the  prince  or,  his  government.  A  conquefl  over 
a  people  in  fuch  a  fituation  may  prove  the  greateft  happir.efs  they 
can  receive.  If  the  means  of  acquiring  the  fuperiority  do  not 
prove  abfolutely  deflrrudlive  to  the  vanquifhed,  it  may,  by  the  in- 
trodudlion  of  new  principles,  manners,  and  laws,  deftroy  the  per- 
nicious prejudices  that  had  before  prevailed,  and,  as  Mr.  Montef- 
quieu  exprefi*es  it,  lay  the  nation  under  a  better  genius. 

This  was  the  ftate  of  the  Roman  empire,  in  a  good  meafure, 
when  invaded  by  the  barbarians.  The  Romans,  after  conquering 
the  world,  foon  began  to  corrupt  it  j  and  this  corruption,  as  appears 
from  the  pafl"age  of  Tacitus  above  quoted,  was  one  of  the  political 
meafures  which  they  employed  to  hold  thofe  whom  they  had  fub- 
dued  in  fubjedion.  To  a  people  fo  degraded  and  debafed,  a 
change  of  government  muft,  in  a  political  light,  be  a  piece* of 
good  fortune,  efpecially  as  the  greatefl;  part  of  thefe  conquerors  did 

*  I  live  more  happily  here  (in  Scythia)  faid  a  Greek,  than  ever  I  did  under  the 
Roman  government ;  for  they  who  live  with  the  Scythians,  if  they  can  endure  the 
fatigues  of  war,  have  nothing  elfe  to  raoleft  them  :  they  enjoy  their  pofleffions  un- 
difturbed  ;  whereas  you  are  continually  a  prey  to  foreign  enemies  and  a  bad  govern- 
ment ;  you  are  forbidden  to  carry  arms  in  your  own  defence ;  you  fuffer  from  the 
remifihefs  and  ill  conduct  of  thofe  who  are  appointed  to  protect  you  :  the  evils  of 
peace  are  even  worfe  than  thofe  of  warj  no  punifhment  is  ever  inflifled  on  the 
powerful  and  rich  ;  no  mercy  is  fliewn  to  the  poor.  Although  your  conftitutions 
were  wifely  devifed,  yet,  in  the  management  of  corrupted  men,  their  efFefls  are  per*- 
nicious.— "Taken  from  the  Excerpta  de  Legationibus. 
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not  fubflitute  one  arbitrary  -f- government  in  the  room  of  another  ; 
but,  wherever  they  came,  made  an  entire  change,  and,  in  general, 
efrabliflied  not  only  a  free  government,  but  ftruck  at  the  root  of 
nearly  all  the  laws,  manners,  and  cuftoms  that  had  either  been  the 
caufe,  or  were  any  wife  connedted  with  the  corruptions  which  they 
removed. 

The  period,  indeed,  during  which  this  change  was  accom- 
pliflied,  was,  from  the  ferocity  of  the  invading  people,  and  the 
refillance  they  met,  highly  bloody  and  calamitous  :  in  a  moral- 
light,  we  muft  condemn  the  cruelty,  whilft  we  admire  the 
fortitude,  of  thefe  invaders ;  and  in  that  of  humanity,  pity  th& 
condition  of  the  fuiFerers.  But  we.  mufl:  at  the  fame  time  confefs, 
that  no  remedy  but  one  fo  harfli  was  fufficiently  powerful  to  era- 
dicate fo  inveterate  and  deep-feated  a  malady;  and  revere,  at  th& 
iame  time,  the  wifdom  and  kindnefs,  as  well  as  juftice,  of  Provi- 
dence, that  employed  the  fame  inflrument  for  the  reformation,  as 
well  as  for  the  punifliment,  of  mankind. 

This,  however,  although  the  moll  ufual,  is  not  the  only  method' 
whereby  a  change  of  this  kind  may  poflibly  be  efFefted.  A  revolu- 
tion is  fometimes  produced,  in  ftates  highly  corrupt,  from  an  in- 
ternal as  well  as  an  external  caufe:  but  the  deftrudion  of  the  po- 
litical conftitution  is  in  this  inftance,  as  well  as  the  former,  necef- 
farily  a  previous  ftep  to  its  recovery.  If  it  revive  at  all,  it  muft 
fpring  anew  from  its  own  aflies.  The  feeds  fown  by  defpotifm- 
and  corruption  muft,  like  thofe  mentioned  in  the  gofpel,  die  before 
they  can  quicken ;  they  muft  perifh  by  their  own  abufe  before, 
they  can  fpring  up  anew,,  or  bear  thofe  fruits  which  conftitute  the. 
honour  and  felicity  of  human  nature.  This  event  defpotifm  and. 
corruntion,  when  left  to  themfelves,  and  increafed  to  a  great  de- 

f  In  the  North,  fays  Mr.  Montefquieu,  were  formed  thofe  valiant  people  who 
fallicd  forth,  and  defcrted  their  countries,  to  deftroy  tyrants  and  flaves,  and  to  teach 
men,  that,  nature  having  made  them  equal,  reafon  could  not  render  them  dependent, 
except  where  it  was  neccflary  to  their  happinefs.— Sp.  of  Laws,  b.  xvii.  ch.  5. 
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gree,  fometimes  accomplifli.  National  poverty,  aiid  the  fuppref- 
fion  of  commerce — which  are  the  neceflary  confequences  of  the  ex- 
eefs  of  delpotifm  and  corruption — are,  as  *  Mr.  Fergnfon  obferves, 
the  inftruments  that  concur  to  this  great  end,  When  the  tyrant 
has  neither  riches  to  allure,  nor  the  fubjedl:  property  fiifficient  to 
form  a  local  attachment,  the  bond  of  defpotifm  is  loofcd,  and  the 
Have  is  fet  at  liberty.  The  diftinftions  of  rank  and  eminence  are 
HO  more.  The  tyrant,  now  divefted  of  power,  is  regarded  onlv  as 
a  fellow-creature,  whofe  influence  extends  no  farther  than  his  per- 
fonal  charadler  or  abilities  will  raife  him  to  diftindlion. 

Thefe  happy  revolutions,  however,  do  not  always  accompany 
the  fubverfion  of  tyranny.  Where  the  rights  of  the  people,  thus 
roufed  into  exertion,  are  attended  with  the  favourable  concurrence 
of  climate,  and  other  circumflances  not  naturally  produdlive  of  def- 
potifm, liberty  may  be  the  confequence ;  but  in  general,  through- 
out the  Eaft,  the  fubverfion  of  one  defpotifm  has  been  only  the 
prelude  to  the  eredion  of  another.  The  abufes  have,  indeed, 
received  a  partial  and  temporary  redrefs  ;  but  the  power  to  repeat 
them,  which  is  the  root  of  the  evil,  has  remained  untouched. 
In  fome  inftances,  however,  where  local  circumftances  have  given 
encouragement,  the  vexations  of  tyranny  have  overcome  the  defire 
of  fettlement.  The  mountains  of  Scythia  and  Armenia,  and  the 
deferts  adjacent  to  the  Cafpian  and  Euxine  Seas,  maintain  a  people, 
not  indeed  in  a  perfe<5t  flate  of  freedom,  but  whofe  livelihood  con- 
fifts  in  the  plunder  of  thofe  who  are  reduced  to  greater  flavery  than 
themfelves,  and  often  in  the  depredations  they  commit  on  tlreir 
former  mailers. 

SECT.     VI.     EffcSls  of  luxury  upon  rpjlglon.- 

It  Is  not  to  be  queftioned,  that  every  fpecies  of  vice  mufl:  be  in- 
jurious to  religion  in  general  j  and,  as  luxury  bears  this  ilamp,  it 

*  Hiftory  of  Civil  Society,  p.vi.  fe£i.  6. 

cannot 
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cannot' but  be  accounted  prejudicial  thereto.  But  difFerent  kinds 
of  vice  affeft  the  interefls  of  religion  in  a  difFerent  manner  ;  and 
tlie  pecuhar  efFeds  of  this  fpecies  are  here  the  objedl  of  inquiry, 
A  hip;h  dep'ree  of  luxury  and  diffipation  appears  to  me  nearly  con- 
Beded  wi^h  irreligion  and  contempt  of  the  Gods.  *  Athena^us 
mentions,  that  the  Cretans,  when  they  abandoned  their  frugal  and 
temperate  way  of  living,  and  gave  themfelves  up  to  luxury  and  ex- 
cefs,  became  profane,  facrilegious,  and  difpofed  to  defpife  the  ob- 
jedls  of  religion.  Epicurus  himfelf,  the  great  patron  of  fenfual  en- 
joyment, is  thought  by  Cicero  fcarcely  to  have  beHeved  the  exift- 
ence  of  a  Deity,  and  only  to  have  admitted  divinities  intoi  his 
fyftem  of  philofophy,  from  fear  of  -f*  offending  the  Athenians. 
Epidetus  complains,  that  Epicurus  had  infpired  the  youth  with  a 
contempt  of  the  Gods  ;  and  Dionyfius  J  HaliearnafFenfiS,  and 
Minutius  j]  Felix,  looked  upon  the  tenets  of  this  fedl  of  philofo- 
phers  as  atheiflical. 

Similar  doftrines  have  been  maintained  in  the  prefent  age,  by 
fcveral  writers,  whofe  fyflems  of  morality  were  nearly  confonant  to 
that  of  Epicurus. 

The  numbers,  however,  even  among  the  votaries  of  pleafure,  of 
thofe  who  have  abfolutely  denied  the  exiflence  of  a  Deity,  are  not 
very  confiderable ;  but  their  fyflem  is  fcarcely  lefs  corrupt  on  that 
account,  as  they  afcribe  to  him  fuch  unworthy  attributes.  Lucre- 
tius §,  alter  his  mafter  Epicurus,  defcribes  the  Almighty  as  devoid 

of 

*  Adienaei,  1.  xii.  p.  523. 

•f  Quamquam  video  nonnuUis  videri  Epicurum,  ne  in  ofFenfionem  Athenienfium 
caderet,  verbis  rcliquiffe  Deos,  rq  fuftulifie. — De  Natur.  Deorum,  1.  i.  §  116. 
X  B.  ii.  ch.  67. 
il  Odav.  c.  xix. 

§  Omnis  cnim  per  fe  Divum  natura  neceff'  eft 
Immortali  aevo  fumma  cum  pace  fruatur, 
Semota  ab  noftris  rebus,  fejundaquc  longc  ; 
Jsam  privata  dolore  omni,  privata  pcriclis, 

Ipfa 
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of  all  concern  for  human  affairs,  as  regardlefs  of  the  merit  of  good 
anions,  and  not  liable  to  be  difpleafed  by  evil.  This  opinion 
is  by  Plato  -f-  juftly  accounted  equally  diflaonourable  to  the  gods 
with  an  abfolute  denial  of  their  exiftenc  e.  Such  notions  were 
highly  agreeable  to  the  ideas  of  happinefs  which  the  Epicureans 
had  adopted,  as  coniifting  in  eafe  and  indolence ;  and  of  confequence 
fuch  qualities  were  likely  to  be  imputed  by  them  to  the  Deit}'-. 
In  this  inftance,  as  well  as  the  foregoing,  Epicurus  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  feveral  modern  philofophers. 

The  materiality  of  the  Deity  is  likewife  an  attribute  very  natu- 
ral to  be  afcribed  to  him  by  the  partizans  of  luxury.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  Epicurus,  whofe  intention  was  to  debafe  and  degrade 
the  Divinity  as  much  as  poflible,,  and  has  been  revived  in  later 
times  in  our  own  country. 

The  dodlrines  and  principles  both  of  religion  and  morality,  have 
been  equally  perverted  by  luxury  and  corruption..  I  do  not  here 
pretend  to  recite  all  the  inftances  wherein  this  has  taken  place,  but 
(hall  mention  fome  examples. 

One  of  thefe,  which  has  been  adopted  in  later  times,  Vi^as,  that 
there  is  *  nothing  good  or  evil  but  what  is  prohibited  or  recom- 
mended by  pofitive  laws  ;  and,  that  the  fear  of  punifhment  was 
the  only  retraining  motive  upon  the  human  mind.  Both  thefe 
were  the  tenets  of  Epicurus  *,  and  have,  fmce  his  time,  been 
adopted  by  his  followers.     The  abfurdity  of  the  former  of  thefe 

Ipfa  fuis  pollens  opibus,  nihil  indiga  noftri ; 
Nee  bene  promcritis  capitur  nee  tangitur  ira. 

Lucretii,  lib.  i.  1.  57,  &  deinceps. 

A  fimilar   idea  of  the    nature  of  the   gods   is  afcribed  to  the  Epicureans   hy 
Cicero. 

Epicurus  monogrammos  Decs  &  nihil  agentes  commentus  eft.r-rDe  Natiir,  Deor»- 
lib.  ii.  §  85. 

t  De  Legibus,  lib.  x. 

*  Plutarch's  Mor.-ils.     Againft  Colotes  tbe  Epicurean, 

doctrines- 
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doifirlnes  has  been  finely  touched  by  -f  Mr.  Montefquieu ;  and  its 
mipiety,  and  evil  confequences  to  morality,  were  noted  in  early  pe- 
riods. Another  doftrine  of  the  moft  pernicious  confequence  to 
morality  and  religion,  and  which  is  immediately  fuggefted  by  lux- 
ury, is,  that  pleafure,  and  that  of  the  corporeal  kind,  is  the  fupreriie 
good  ;  and  that  the  goodnefs  of  every  thing  elfe  is  meafured  by 
this  flandard.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Epicurus  J  formerly} 
and,  on  this  account,  amongft  others,  he  was  juflly  reproached  with 
corrupting  both  morals  and  religion. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  St.  Paul  alluded  to  the  tenets  of  this 
led:  of  philofophers,  when  he  recites  |1  and  fo  forcibly  cenfures 
the  maxim  fo  much  in  vogue  among  them,  to  indulge  the  prefent 
moment,  and  fpend  it  in  fenfual  pleafure  ;  particularly  that  of  eat- 
ing, to  which  the  Epicureans  §  were  efpecially  addidled.  The 
bad  effefts  of  thefe  and  the  other  tenets  of  the  Epicureans,  upon 
morality  and  religion  in  general,  are  very  forcibly  pointed  out  and 
expofed  by  feveral  of  the  ancient  writers.  Poly  bins  *  tells  us, 
that  the  difbelief  of  a  future  ftate,  which  was  one  of  the  notions 
propagated  by  them,  had  corrupted  the  Greeks  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  no  fecurity  could  enfure  any  confidence  in   their  honefly. 


t  Sp.  of  Laws,  book  i.  ch.  r. 

t  Hoc  Epicurus  in  voluptate  ponit;  quod  fummum  bonum  efTe  vult  fummum- 
que  malum  dolorem. — Ciceron.  de  finib,  bon.  &  mali,  lib.  i.  §  45. 

Philofophos  Epicureos  omnes  res  quse  funt  homini  expetendae  voluptate  metiri. 
—  Cicer.  in  Pifoncm,  §  54. — Vide  etiam  Athcnxi,  p.  103,  546. — Epidet.  book  i. 
ch.  20.  §  I. 

II  Let  us  cat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die.  Be  not  deceived,  evil  com- 
munications corrupt  good  manners. — i  Corinthians,  ch.  xv. 

Epiftetus  ufcs  nearly  the  fame  expreflions,  when  fpeaking  of  the  Epicurear.s. 
"  If  thefe  things  be  fo,  lie  down  and  deep,  and  lead  the  life  of  which  you  think 
yourfelf  worthy,  that  of  a  mere  reptile.  Eat  and  drink,  and  fatisfy  your  paflion /or 
women,  and  eafe  yourfelf,  and  fnore." — Epiftetus,  book  ii.  ch.  20. 

§  Athenaci,  lib.  iii.  p.  loi. 

*  Polyb.  book  vi.  extr.  3.  ch.  2. 

2  Epidetus 
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Epidletus  cenfures  the  fame  fedt  -f*  for  having  taught  the  youth  to 
contemn  the  gods,  todefpife  juflice,  to  have  no  fenfe  of  (hame,  and 
to  \  difregard  the  filial  and  paternal  obligations,  and  thole  which 
unite  men  to  one  another.  ||  Theft  was  with  them  no  otherwife 
an  obje(ft  of  difapprobation,  than  from  its  being  liable  to  dif- 
covery.  In  ihort,  thefe  principles,  as  they  encourage  all  forts  of 
crimes,  are  juftly  pronounced  by  Epiftetus  to  be  equally  de- 
flrudlive  to  public  and  private  virtue. 

The  ancient  Romans  were  particularly  fenfible  of  the  evil  con- 
fequences  of  thofe  dodtrines  of  the  Epicureans  that  refpcfted  re- 
ligion. Fabritius  wiflied  Pyrrhus  and  the  Samnites  to  hold  the 
notions  of  this  fedl  concerning  the  gods,  as  long  as  they  were'  at 
war  with  the  Romans.  Their  ideas  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
Deity,  and  the  utility  of  religion  to  the  well-being  and  profperity 
of  the  ftate,  were  dlredlly  oppofite  to  thofe  embraced  by  thefe 
philofophers.  *'  Dionyfius  *  Halicarnaffenfis  attributes  mod  of 
the  misfortunes  that  befel  the  republic,  to  the  impiety  or  contempt 
of  the  gods  that  prevailed  at  that  time ;  and  exprefsly  mentions, 
that  the  virtue  upon  which  the  Romans  chiefly  valued  themfelves, 
which  was  the  rigid  obfervance  of  public  faith,  was  in  a  great 
meafure  owing  to  the  religious  ceremonies  inflituted  by  *  Numa, 
which,  the  fame  author  obferves,  could  not  fail  in  time  to  communi- 
cate the  fame  fidelity  to  the  behaviour  of  private  men."  Thefe 
fentiments  tended  much  to  infpire  that  people  with  an  abhorrence 
■of  that  fe6t  of  philofophy  that  gave  mean  ideas  of  the  deities,  and 
reprefented  them  as  unconcerned  about  the  affairs  of  men. 

Dionyfius  §,  on  that  account,  will  not  allow  the   Epicureans 
ihe  name  of  philofophers ;  and  mentions  them  with   the  greateil 

t  Epi£let.  book  ii.  ch.  20.  §  4. 

X  Ibid,  book  iii.  ch.  7.  §  1. 

jj  Ibid,  book  iii.  ch.  7.  §  2. 

*  Dionyf.  Halic.  book  ii.  ch.  75.— Livii  patTim.— Valer.  Maxim,  ad  init. 

§  Book  ii.  ch.  67. 

4  A  contempt 
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contempt  and  indignation.  The  propagation  of  this  fed,  at  Rome, 
.which  took  place  towards  the  clofe  of  the  republic,  is  remarked 
by  Mr.  Montefquieu  J  to  have  been  one  great  caufe  of  its  de- 
cline, by  tending  to  eradicate  thofe  impreffions  of  religion  which 
.the  wifdom  of  their  founders  had  imprinted ;  and  which,  while 
they  fubfilled,  had  been  the  beft  fecurity  for  the  redtitude  of 
their  aiflions  and  conducfl.  In  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  we 
may  quote  the  authority  of  Machiavel,  who  was  himfelf  no  bigot 
to  religion. 

"  It  is  neceflary,"  *  fays  that  writer,  "  for  the  rulers  of  all 
ftates,  whether  kingdoms  or  commonwealths,  who  would  preierve 
their  governments  firm  and  intire,  to  take  care,  above  all  things, 
that  religion  is  held  in  the  higheft  veneration,  and  its  ceremonies, 
at  all  times,  uncorrupted  and  inviolable  ;  for  there  is  no  furer  prof- 
pedl  of  impending  ruin  in  any  ftate,  than  to  fee  divine  -j-  worfhip 
negledled  or  defpiied  ;"  and  adds,  "  that  the  introduftion  of  religion 
by  Numa,  was  one  of  the  chief  caufes  that  contributed  towards  the 
Roman  grandeur  and  felicity."  Luxury  and  corruption  have  pro- 
duced almofl  exadlly  the  fame  eiFedls  in  modern  as  in  ancient 
times,  upon  the  principles  of  religion.  Epicurus  is  nearly  as 
fafhionable  a  guide,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  in  our  country  as 
in  Greece,  among  the  votaries  of  luxury ;  and  Lucretius  furnilhes 
both  arguments  and  faith,  or  rather  the  want  of  it,  with  equal  fuc- 
cefs  in  England  and  France,  as  formerly  in  Greece  and  Italy. 

How  far  the  difregard  that  is  at  prefent  paid  to  the  externals  of 
religion  in  our  own  country,  may  jiiflify  the  obfervation  of  Ma- 
chiavel before  quoted,  time  will  determine. 

The  immoitality  of  the  foul,  and  a  future  ftate  of  rewards  and 
punifhments  after  the  prefent  life,  is   a  dodrine  which,  however 

t  Grandeur  and  Dcclcnfion  of  the  Roman  Empire,  ch,  x. 
•  PoHt.  Difcciirfcs  on  the  firft  Dccad  of  Livy,  book  i.  ch.  ir. 
i  Epicurus  paid  no  refpcil  to  the  gods,  by  ofFeiing  facrifices,  &c.— Athcnsei, 
lib.  iv.  p.  179. 

2  general 
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general  among  mankind,  collcdlively  confiderecf,  ■has  been,  I  believe, 
always  attempted  to  be  difcredited  by  the  partizans  of  luxury  and 
corruption. 

The  difciples  of  *  Epicurus  formerly  affedled  to  ridicule  all  the 
notions  that  refpedled  a  future  life,  though  I  think  it  is  doubtful 
if  even  they  could  entirely  eradicate  the  apprehenfion  of  it  from 
their  mind--.  Lucretius,  even  v\^hen  he  afFedts  to  ridicule,  and  pro- 
fefles  to  extirpate  it,  feems  to  confefs,  that  the  confcioufnefs  of  it 
is  -j-  natural  to  mankind,  and  apt  to  recur  at  thofe  times  when  the 

chafti  foment 


*  Et  metus  ille  foras  praeceps  Acheruntis  agendus 
Funditus,  humanain  qui  vitam  turbat  ab  imo, 

Lucretii,  lib.  iii.  1.  37,  38» 

Claudicat  Ingenium,  delirat  Linguaque,  Menfqu^ 

Omnia  deficiunt,  atque  uno  tempore  defunt.  , 

Ergo  diflblvi  quoque  convenit  omnem  Animai 

Naturam,  ceu  fumus  in  altas  aeris  auras  : 

Quandoquidem  gigni  pariter,  pariterque  videraus 

Crefcere,  &  (ut  docui)  fimul  ajvo  fefla  fatifcit. 

Ibidem,  1.  254,  &C. 

f  Nam  quod  faepe  homines  morbos  magis  efle  timendosg 
Infamemque  ferunt  Vitam,  quam  Tartara  lethi, 
Et  fe  fcire  Animi  naturam  fanguinis  efle. 
Nee  prorfum  quicquam  noftrae  rationis  egere  : 
Hinc  licet  advertas  animum,  magis  omnia  laudis 
Aut  etiam  Venti,  fi  fert  ita  forte  voluntas, 
Jaftari  caufa,  quam  quod  res  ipfa  probetur : 
Extorres  iidem  patria,  longeque  fugati 
Confpedtu  ex  hominum,  fasdati  crimine  turpi, 
Omnibus  serumnis  afFedli  denique  vivunt : 
Et  quocunque  tamen  miferi  venere,  parentant, 
Et  nigras  maftant  pecudes,  &  Manibus  divis 
Inferias  mittunt :  multoque  in  rebus  acerbis 
Acrius  advcrtunt  animos  ad  Religionem. 

4A    2  Q-"^ 
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cha^cifaj^^nt  of  adverfity  had  abated  the  pride  and  intoxication  of 
profperity,  and  reftored  men  to  themfelves :  a  flrong  prefumption, 
had  it  been  rightly  confidered,  that  the  refledlions  that  occurred  at 
thofe  cool  moments  were  founded  in  truth  and  nature.  Modern 
infidelity  has,  in  this  inftance,  as  well  as  many  others,  followed  the 
fleps  of  the  ancient  Epicureans;  and  the  extindtion  of  the  foul 
after  death  is  now  as  much  received  as  a  tenet,  among  the  advocates 
for  infidelity  in  the  prefent  age  -{-,  as  ever  it  was  by  Metrodorus  or 
Lucretius. 

Religious  perfecution,  we  might  perhaps  imagine,  would  be 
but  little  praflifed  by  a  fet  of  men  who  make  fo  flight  of  any 
tenets  or  dofbrines,  and  who  endeavour  to  fupplant  its  obliga- 
tions and  deflroy  thofe  ties  by  which  the  influence  of  religion 
is  preferved  among  mankind.  But  I  believe  it  does  not  appear  from 
experience,  that  thofe  who  mofl:  affedled  to  defpife  religion,  have 
been  the  mofl:  tolerant  in  their  principles.     Epicurus  himfelf,  as 

Quo  magis  in  dubiis  hominem  fpei^are  periclis 
Convenit,  adverfifque  in  rebus  nofcere  qui  fit. 
Nam  veras  voces  turn  demum  pedtore  ab  imo 
Ejiciuntur,  &  eripitur  perfona,  manet  res. 

Lucretii,  lib.  iii.  1.  41.  &  deinceps. 

■}■  If  it  were  necefiary  to  ftain  our  paper  with  quatations  of  this  tendency, 
from  modem  authors,  numerous  inftances  might  be  adduced.  But  as  a  fpecimen  of 
the  general  opinion,  one  paflage  may  be  fufficient,  which  is  fele6led  from  an  ele- 
giac poem  fuppofed  to  be  written  by  an  author  of  the  highcft  rank,  and  publiflied 
in  a  book  of  French  verfes,  intitled,  Oeuvres  de  Phrtofophe  de  Saint  Souci. — The 
general  tendency  of  the  elegy  is  to  difcredit  the  notion  of  the  immortality  of  the 
foul. 

De  I'avenir,  cher  Keith,  jugeons  par'^Ie  pafTe, 
Comme  avant  que  je  fufl'e  il  n'avoit  point  penfe, 
De  meme  apres  ma  mort,  quand  toutes  mes  parties 
Par  la  corruption  feront  aneanties, 
Par  un  mcmc  deiHn  il  ne  penfera  plus, 
,  Non  rien  n'eft  plus  certain  j  foyons  en  convaiiicu. 
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we  are  told  by  Cicero  *,  did  not  fcruple  to  abufe  and  vilify  thofe 
who  differed  with  him  in  philofophical  opinions,  even  of  fmall  mo- 
ment;  and  Ariftophanes,  who  profefledly  fcoffed  at  all  religion  -]-, 
was  the  moil  forward  publicly  to  traduce  Socrates  for  blafpheming 
the  gods  of  his  country.  The  city  of  Athens,  at  the  time  of  the 
trill  of  Socrates,  was  at  the  higheft  pitch  of  moral  corruption,  and 
publicly  countenanced  Ariftophanes,  whofe  cliarafter  I  have  juft 
before  defcribed.  Yet  this  people  did  not  helitate  to  condemn  So- 
crates to  death  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions. 

The  Roman  hiftory  affords  fimilar  examples.  It  by  no  means 
appears  that  Nero,  Domitian,  or  Maximin,  were  perfecutors  of  the 
Chriflians,,  from  any  zeal  or  attachment  they  bore  towards  their 
own  religion.  They  were  more  probably  actuated  by  their  own 
innate  difpofition  to  cruelty,  by  their  defpotic  pride  and  indigna- 
tion at  the  prefumption  of  any  to  hold  tenets  that  were  not  autho- 
rifed  by  them,  or  to  acknowledge  any  power  or  authority  that  was 
not  derived  from  that  fource.  It  is  alfo  not  improbable,  that  the 
very  virtues  of  the  perfecuted  have  been  a  motive  for  additional 
cruelty,  on  account  of  the  tacit  reproach  which  the  contraft  be- 
tween their  refpedlive  condudl  threw  upon  their  enemies  ;  and,  like 
the  Athenians  with  regard  to  %  Socrates,  they  chofe  to  deftroy  that 
virtue  which  they  were  not  inclined  to  imitate. 

Thofe 

*  Epicurus  Ariftoteletn  vexarit  contumeliofiFime  ;  PhasJoni  Socratico  turpifllme 
maledixerit,  Metrodori  fodalis  fui  fratrem  Timocratem,  quia  nefcio  quid  in  philo- 
fophia  diffentiret,  totis  voluminibus  conciderit,  in  Democritum  ipfum,  quem  fecutus 
eft,  fuerit  ingratus.  Naufiphanem  niagiftrum  fuum  a  quo  nihil  didicerat  tam  male 
acceperit. — Cicer.  de  Natur.  Deorum,  lib.  i.  §  128,  129. 

The  fame  charaflier  of  the  feit  is  given  by  Plutarch  in  his  Morals,  in  his  tra(fi 
againft  Colotes  the  Epicurean,  and  by  Athenxus,  lib.  iii.  p.  103. 

t  Ariftophanes  procured  all  the  foreign  deities  to  be  baniflied  from  Athens. 

Cicer.  de  Legib.  lib.  ii.  §  60. 

X  If  you  put  me  to  death,  faid  Socrates  to  the  Athenians,  a  more  heavy  punifh- 
ment  fhall  fall  upon  you,  immediately  after  my  deceafe,  than  what  you  now  inflict 

upon 
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Thofe   emperors,  whofe    regard,    even    for   the    religion    they 

profefled,  appears  to  have  been  the  moft  fincere,  and  whofe  moral 

charafter  was  the  mofl  worthy  of  imitation,  appear   to  have   been 

the  lead  inclined  to  perfecution.  Trajan  feems  to  have  been  averfe 

to  the  '\-  feverities  that  in  his  time  were  inflifted  upon  the   Chrif- 

tians.     Hadrian  *  appears  to  have  flill  more  difcountenanced  thefe 

rigorous   proceedings.      Antoninus   ||   Pius   was   well    inclined   to 

the  Chriflians  ;   and  Marcus  J  Aurelius  publiHied  an  edidt  in  their 

favour,  which  is  flill  extant.     Thofe  emperors  who  had  lead  rea- 

fon   to  believe  that    their   moral    charadter   would    fuffer  by  the 

comparifon,  were  leaft  jealous  of  the  followers  of  this  religion. 


upon  me.  You  do  this,  imagining  to  free  yourfelves  from  giving  as  account  of  your 
lives  ;  but  I  tell  you  beforehand,  in  this  you  will  be  miftaken.  If  you  think  that 
deftroying  fuch  perfons  is  an  efFeftual  way  to  free  yourfelves  from  the  cenfure  that 
follows  an  ill-fpent  life,  you  make  a  very  wrong  judgment ;  for  this  method  is  im- 
pradlicable,  as  well  as  diflioneft :  but  another,  which  is  mofl:  laudable,  as  well  as 
eafy  to  be  purfued,  lies  open  to  you  ;  and  that  is,  not  to  make  away  with  others 
who  reproach  you  for  your  paft  conduit,  but  to  amend  your  lives,  and  put  it  out  of 
their  power  to  give  you  this  uneafinefs. — Plato's  Apology  for  Socrates, 

Truth,  virtue,  and  integrity  of  life,  fays  Maximus  Tyrius,  in  his  vindication  of 
Socrates  for  making  no  defence  before  his  judges,  require  other  judges,  other  iawSj 
and  other  patrons,  than  he  met  with.  The  qualities  above-mentioned  have,  in 
general,  fome  reverence  and  refpedt  paid  to  them.  But  as  no  regard  was  paid  to 
them  at  Athens,  at  that  time,  of  what  fervice  would  the  pleading  of  them  have  been 
to  Socrates  ?  Had  he  been  inclined  to  preferve  his  life,  he  muft  have  purfued  an- 
other courfe.  He  mufl;,  in  his  defence,  have  been  lefs  folicitous  to  prove  his  own 
innocence,  than  to  avoid  offending  his  accufers  in  particular,  and  the  people  in 
general,  by  condemning  their  vices.  He  mufl:  have  laid  afide  the  character  of  a 
rigid  and  inflexible  cenfor  of  manners,  who  paid  no  court  to  any  by  flattery,  fub- 
miflion,  or  fervile  infinuations,  but  who  freely  examined  the  manners,  fortunes,  way 
of  life,  difpofition,  and  vices  of  every  man,  in  every  capacity.— Maxim.  Tyrius, 
Diflcrt.  xxxix. 

t  Plinii,  Epiftol.  lib.  x.  ep.  g8. 

*  Xiphilin-  Epitome  Dion.  lib.  Ixx. 

II  Ibidem  Xiphilini. 

t  Euftfbii,  lib.  iv.  cap.  13. 

It 
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It  is  obfervable,  even  in  modern  times,  that  the  favourers  of 
irreligion  and  atheifm  are  not  lefs  zealous  in  the  propagation  of 
their  tenets,  than  the  advocates  of  religion  and  morality.  One 
would  fancy,  as  Mr.  Addifon  obferves,  very  properly,  that  thefe 
men,  though  they  fall  fliort  in  every  other  refp.^ft  of  thofe  who 
make  a  profeflion  of  religion,  would  at  leaft  outlhine  them  in  this 
particular,  and  be  exempt  from  that  fingle  fault,  which  feems  to 
grow  out  of  the  *  imprudent  fervors  of  religion.  But  fo  it  is, 
that  infidelity  and  immorality  are  propagated  with  as  much  fierce- 
nefs  and  contention,  wrath  and  indignation,  as  if  the  fafety  and 
happinefs  of  mankind  depended  upon  it. 

This  inconfiftency  of  condudl  is  a  flrong  prefumption  that  thefe 
people  do  not  theirfelves  believe  entirely  the  tenets  they  efpoufe. 
A  man  who  is  fufpicious  that  the  opinions  he  wi/lies  to  believe 
are  ill-founded,  is  defirous  to  gain  numbers  to  his  fide,  as  they 
fcrve  to  ftrengthen  his  voluntary  deception.  Every  profelyte  is  like 
a  new  argument  for  the  eftablifhment  of  his  faith.  It  makes  him 
believe  that  his  principles  carry  convidtion  with  them,  and  are  the 
more  likely  to  be  true,  when  he  finds  they  are  conformable  to  the 
reafon  of  others,  as  well  as  to  his  own. 

Such,  among  many  others,  are  the  efi^eds  of  luxury  and  cor- 
ruption upon  mankind,  with  refpedt  to  the  articles  to  which  this 
chapter  refers.  If  the  reafoning  herein  contained  be  juft,  they  will 
be  found  injurious  to  human  nature  in  every  fhape  and  capacity, 
and  equally  fo  to  the  intelledlual  as  to  the  moral  qualifications. 

•  Spedator,  No.  185. 
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I  H  AV  E  thus  finiflied  the  intended  work;  which,  with  all  due 
refpedl,  I  fubmit  to  the  candour  of  the  public.    I  cannot,  however, 
difmifs  the  reader,  without  requefting  one  favour  a  fecond  time  j 
which  is,  that  the  title  of  the  book  may  be  confidered,   before  any 
definitive  fentence  is  paffed  upon  it.     I  am  fully  fenfible  that  it  is 
defedlive  in  many  refpeds,  as  well  as  very  probably  erroneous   in 
others.     But  the  former  of  thefe  faults  will  be  palliated   by  the 
confideration,  that  I  offer  it  to  the  world  only  under  the  appellation 
of  Remarks,  and  by  no  means  as  a  compleat  body  of  reafoning  on 
the  effedls  and  influence  of  fuch  important  agents.      I  have,  in- 
deed,  endeavoured  to  arrange  my  thoughts  fomewhat  in  a  metho- 
dical order,  for  the  fake  of  regularity  and  perfpicuity  ;  but  by  no 
means  wiOn  to  have  it  inferred  from  thence,  that  I  mean  to  deli- 
ver it  as  a  fyftem  of  philofophy  on   fo   extenfive   and  important  a 
branch  of  ethics.     I  muft  beg  leave,  however,  to  repeat,   as  an 
apology,  if  not  excufe,  for  the  errors  as  well   as  defedls  in  the 
prefent  work,   that  the  fubjetS  has  not  been  profeffedly  taken  up 
before  by  any  writer,  at  leafl  to  my  knowledge,  though  it  has  been 
cbliquely  touched  by  feveral  eminent  authors. 


FINIS. 
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